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I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  paper  to  coilect  together  some  oF  the  his- 
torical data  which  have  come  to  my  notice  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  studies  in  the  Brahmasiitra  Bhashya  of  Bankaracharya. 
Ill  a  work  expounding  the  Vedantic  philosophy,  one  of  course  natur- 
ally expects  but  few  references  to  sublunary  matters.  But  some 
passages  containing  such  references  interested  me  when  I  read  them, 
an<l  I  place  them  before  the  Society  for  what  they  are  worth,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  interest  others  as  they  did  myself. 

L-»oking,  first,  at  the  political  condition  of  the  country  in  the  time 
of  Sankaracharya,  it  appears  that  there  was  then  no  Sdrvabhauma 
Raja  or  Emperor.  Sankara  in  one  place  asserts  that  Vyasa  and  others 
had  personal  communication  with  the  Gods.  And  then  in  the  usual 
manner  he  propounds  a  doubt  about  the  assertion,  saying  **  Doubtless 
one  might  say  that  people  of  old  times  had  no  more  power  to  hold 
conimuiiication  with  the  GoJs  than  those  of  the  present  day.'*  His 
answer  to  the  doubt  is,  that  the  objector  niij^lit  as  well  ari^ue  that 
•*  there  never  was  a  SArvahhauma  king  as  there  is  none  now."*  This 
answer  obviously  involves  a  statement  that  in  Sankara's  time  there  was 
HO  acknowledged  kinj^ofall  India,  and  further,  apparently,  that  that 
fact  was  one  universally  known  and  admitted.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  other  sources  of  hisf.orical  information  accessible  to  us  point 
U)  the  existence  of  a  similar  state  of  things  at  other  [)eriods  of  Indian 
history.  According  to  the  (Jreek  writers,  **the  number  of  indepen- 
dent governments  existing  in  India  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great  seems  to  have  been  as  great  as  at  other  times. 
Alexander  in  his  partial  invasion  met  with  nnuiy  ;  and  Megasthenes 
heard  that  in  all  there  were  118.  Many  of  these  may  have  been 
very    inconsiderable ;  but   some  (the   Prasii,    for    instance),    possessed 


1  See  Bhuahya  (BiLl.  lud.)  Vol.  I.,  p.  314  undtr  Sutra  I.,  3,  33. 
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great  kingdoms/'*      Similarly  we  learn  from  the  famous  Chinese  tra- 
veller, Hiuen-Thsang,  that  in  his  time  there  were  seventy  kingdoms  iu 
India.*    The  early  Arab  geographers,  Masudi  and  others,  writing  of  a 
somewhat  later  period,   give  in  substance  a  similar   account.*     And 
our  ordinary  text-books  of  Indian  history  show  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Mahomedan  invasions,  both  those  of  Mahomed  ofGhazni    and    those 
of  the  Deccan  by  Alla-ud-din  Khilji  and  others,  the  country  was  still 
parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  sovereigns.     It  is  true  that  the  late 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  propounded  a  theory'  that  there    may  have   been 
many  Rajas  and  Maharajas  at  one  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  that  there  could  not  be  more   than    one   MaharajadhirAja   in   the 
country  at  one  and  the  same  time.     This  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
But  it  seems  to   be  clear  that  even  tl  e  Maliarajadhiraja  vas  not  really 
a  paramount  sovereign,  to  whom  the  other  Eajas  owed    allegiance   as 
subordinates  or    feudatories  in  any  way.     PulakeFi  II.    was  a   Malia- 
rajadhiraja, who  defeated  Harshavardhana.     But  Harshavardhana  still 
was  an  independent  sovereign.'     And  the  above- quoted   passage   from 
Sankaracharya  seems  to  point  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Among  the  kingdoms  specified  by  name  in  the  Sariraka-Bhashya  is 
that  of  Ayodhya,  the  modern  Oude.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  intended  to  refer  to  a  then  existing  kingdom.  What 
Sankara  says  is  this :  '*  As  that  which  is  all-pervading  exists  in  all  parts 
of  space,  it  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  described  as  existing 
in  a  certain  defined  part,  just  as  a  person,  though  he  be  sovereign  of  all 
the  earth,  may  be  described  as  sovereign  of  Ayodhya."'  Seeing  that 
Sankara,  in  the  passage  first  dwelt  upon,  spoke  of  there  being  no  Sarva- 
bhauma  in  his  time,  this  allusion  to  a  *' sovereign  of  all  the  earth*' 
must  probably  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  some  pre-historic  sove- 


•  See  Elphinstone'e  India,  by  Prof.  Cowell,  p.  205. 

»  Elphinstone,  by  Cowell,  p  298  note,  and  Bears  Bnddh.  Reo.  of  West.  World, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  70.  Cf.  also  Elphinstone,  by  Cowell,  p.  313.  In  Fa-Hien's  account 
too,  {circa  40U  A.D.)  we  read  of  many  kingdoms.  See  inter  alia  Fa- H ion  by 
l^egge,  p.  98. 

•  See  inter  alia  Elliott's  India,  by  Prof.  Dowson,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  6,  19,  20. 
»  See  Joam.  B.  A.  S.  (N.  S.),  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  84-5. 

•  Cf.  Buddh.  Bee.  of  West.  World,  Vol.  I.,  214  ;  and  Vol.  II.,  258  ;  Journ.  R. 
A.  8.  (N.  S.),  Vol.  IV.,  p.  86.  The  passage  in  Dowson's  Elliott,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3, 
can  hardly  be  held  enough  authority  for  an  opposite  view,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  passage  at  pp.  6-7. 

^  See  Bhfishya,  Vol.  I.,  p.  174  under  SAira  I.,  2,  7. 


veign  like  RAma.    In  another  puMge  we  hav«  a  reference  to  limitecl. 
and   defiaed   authoritiei ;    and  as    an    illustrative   parallel  Sankara 
adduces  thist   ''  Thia  is  the  kingdom  of  Magadba^  this  is  the  kingdom, 
of  Vaideha."*    This  passage  may  be  coapled  with  the  passage  about 
FdrnaTarma,  which  forms  the  basis  of  my  previous  papers  on  the  age 
of  Sankarach&rya/   Tt  lends  some^  though  not  much,,  support  to*  my, 
identifieation  of  the  Piir^avarma  mentioned  by  SankarAchAryawith  the 
Pftn^varmn^  King  of  Magadha^  mentioned  b^  Hiuen-Thsang. 

With  the  abore  passages,  we  may  now  proceed  to  compare  a  third, 
where  Sankara,  ia  speaking  of  the  march  of  the  emancipated  sciul  to 
the  Brahman  by  varioua  stages^  remarks :  "  We  see  ia  the  world  that 
it  is  intelligent  creatures,,  appointed  by  kings,  who  guide  travellers 
ihroiigh  difficolt  regions*"  ^^  And^  a  little  further  on,  it  is  said  r ''  In 
ordinary  life,  too,  travellers  are  told,  for  instance,  go  hence  to  Balavarma, 
thence  to  Jayasimha,  and  from  there  to  Vish^ugupta."  ^^  The  impli- 
cation of  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  a  traveller  may  be  directed  to 
go  to  each  of  these  kings  iu  succession^  who  would  afford  him  the 
necessary  help  of  guides,  &c.,  each  presumably  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  jurisdiction.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  we  learn  from  the 
passage  of  Sankar^chirya's  Bh4shya,  now  under  consideration,  with 
what  we  are  told  bj  the  Chinese  traveller,  Fa-Hien.  He  says  r  "The 
country  of  the  Deccan  is  precipitous  and  the  roads  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult to  find.  These  who  wish  to  go  there  ought  to  give  a  present  to 
the  king  of  the  country,  either  money  or  goods.  The  king  then  de- 
putes certsin  men  to  accompany  them  as  guides,  and  so  they  piiss  the 
travellers  from  one  place  to  another,,  each  party  pointing  out  their  own 
roads  and  intricate  bye-paths.  Fa-Hien  finding  himself  in  the  end 
unable  to  proceed  to  that  country  reports  in  the  above  passages  merely 
what  he  has  heard.**  "  The  striking  coincidence  between  Fa-IIien's 
information  and  what  we  gather  from  the  above-quoted  words  of 
Sankaracharya  is  worthy  of  note.  The  only  point  in  Fa-Hien*s  state- 
ment that  is  not  actually  borne  out  by  what  Sankara  says  is  as  to  the 


•  See  BhAshya,  Vol.  II.,  p.  833  andor  SAtra  III.,  2,  31. 

•  See   Indian    Antiqnary,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  97,  and  J.  B.  B,  R.   A.    S.,  Vol. 
XVII.,  p.  63  et  8tq. 

>«   See  BhAnhya,  Vol.  II..  p.  1116  inder  Sfttra  IV.,  3,  4. 

>»   Seep   1118  (IV.,  8,  5>. 

1'  See  Beal's  Fa  Hien,  p.  141 ;  alec  Fa  Uien  by  Legge,p.  97. 
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payment  to  the  king  which  the  traveller  used  to  be  called  upon  X.o 
make.  When,  however,  the  residue  of  the  information  is  seen  to  be  sa 
accurate,  it  is  probable  that  Fa- Hien's  account  an  this  point  also  i» 
correct. 

Passing  next  to  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^ankarach^rya  indicates  his  own  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  mode  in  which  the  regulations  connected  with  the 
castes  and  ordeis  prescribed  in  the  books  were  observed  in  his  time. 
Hiuen-Thsang,  on  the  other  hand,  "  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  minute  observances  of  caste."  **  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  this  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by  Hiuen-Thsang*s 
priority  in  time  to  Sankara,**  If  that  proves  to  be  the  true  expla- 
nation, the  date  to  which  I  have  assigned  Sankarachurya  must  be 
abandoned  as  untenable.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  are 
other  considerations  deserving  to  be  taken  note  of  in  this  connection. 
In  Hiuen-Thsang*s  time,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  Buddhism 
in  India  was  no  longer  a  religion  of  power  and  capacity  of  growth. 
Brahmanism  had  then  been  gradually  pressing  its  way  to  a  position  of 
strength  and  influence.**  And  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected, 
that  in  the  century  or  two  following  Hiuen-Thsang's  journey,  the 
bonds  of  the  Brahmanical  system  were  becoming  more  and  more 
loosened.  On  the  contrary,  one  would  rather  expect  that  the  religious 
revival  should  result  in  the  better  definition  and  in  a  more  carefnl 
observanice  of  the  regulations  of  the  reviving  faith.**  If,  then,  the 
chronological  priority  of  Hiuen-Thsang  to  Sankara  is  not  the  true 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  alluded  to,  we  must  seek  for  some  other 


IS  Elphinstone,  by  Cowell,  p.  298.  Cf.  ini&r  alia  Bnddh.  Rec.  of  West. 
World,  Vol.  I.,  p.   77,  82. 

^*  See  Burnell  quoted  in  Max  Miiller's  India:  what  it  can  teach  us,  p.  308d. 
And  my  rcmArks  on  that  in  the  Introduction  to  my  MudrAr^kshasa,  p.  40. 
Ilioen-Thsang'B  silence  about  Kumfirila  and  Saukara  is  just  as  well  explained 
by  their  having  flourished  more  than  half  a  century  before  his  time,  as  Dr. 
Burnell  thinks  it  is  explained  by  their  coming  after  him. 

>'  See  Preface  to  ray  MudrAr&kshasa,  p.  16  et  seq. 

'*  If  this  is  correct,  the  facts  will  fit  in  better  with  m-y  theory  than  with 
the  opposite  one.  If  Sankara  flourished,  say,  about  half  a  century  before  Hiueu- 
Thsang's  visit  to  India,  the  revival  of  Hinduism,  with  which  tradition  credits 
fiankar&chfl rj'a,  would  bo  in  full  operation  during  the  period  of  that  visit. 
And  the  "  minute  observances  of  caste  "  and  other  similar  features  of  the  then 
existing  condition  of  Hindu  society,  which  Hiuen-Thsang  desoribes,  wonld  be 
just  what  we  should  expect. 
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«xp1iiiiiitian.  And  that  we  can  rendily  find,  I  think,  io  tlie  different 
points  of  view  occupied  bv  ihe  two  observers,  SnnldirichSrvfi,  surrey- 
ing  the  condition  of  his  people  from  llip  Brnbnifinica]  paint  of  view,, 
only  perceives  how  far  the  nrtunl  practices  of  Ihe  people  hnve  deristed 
from  the  rules  l&id  down  for  their  guidnuce.  Hioeo-Thsniig,  looking 
nn  a§  an  ontsider,  not  himself  believing  in  the  BrshmnnicHl  tuIpk,  ia 
slrnck  by  the  e)(tent  to  which  the  restrictions  contained  in  them  were 
still  prncticnity  in  force.  To  tnke  an  illustraiion  from  our  own  times, 
oue  of  our  old  Shastris  may  still  be  heard  to  lament  the  break-up  (if 
caste  rules  which  he  sees  about  him ;  while  the  mm-Hindn  complain! 
that  the  Hindus  are  still  nndelirererl  from  the  bondage  of  a  svstein 
ihRt  has  become  quite  nntiquated  and  oiiBuiled  to  present  conditions. 

With  regard  to  idolatry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuoui 
features  of  our  present  religions  state,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  ths 
opinion  which  is  iterated  and  reiterated  by  Sanknnichflrya  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  form  which  idol  worship  has  now 
asMimcd  among  us.  Sankari'ichilryn,  it  may  be  coiiccded.  does  not 
object  to  idolatry  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  objected  to  by  the  Jewish 
or  the  iSlahomedan  religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  frequently 
insists  that  the  idol  is  nut  the  deity  it  pmfesscs  tn  represent.  The 
pixssnses  are  mimcroiia  in  whicli  Saiikara  sjicaks  of  iifjTirf?^  T^^eo^t^- 
S^flifrffi"  the  belief  that  the  idol  is  Vishnu,  &c.,— a  belief  which  is 
not,  in  fact,  true.  He  allows  the  symbolism  for  purposes  of  worship, 
but  insists  that  it  is  a  symbolism. ''  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  thai  Sankaracharya  specifically  mentions  the  Salagruma  stone 
which  IB  still  ordinarily  worshipped."  A  further  remark  may  be 
added.  In  all  these  passages,  of  which  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  BTen  in  the  KAriraka  BhAshya,  the  allusion  always  is  to 
Vishnu. *°  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  may  infer  from  this,  that 
the  popular  notion  of  Sankara  having  especially  favoured  Siva  worship 
is  not  correct.  That  is,  no  doubt,  the  prevalent  notion  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  M,  BarCh,  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Religions  of  India,"  speaks  of  "Sankara  in  the  eighth  century, 
Sayana  in  the  fourteenth"  as  "  Vaishnavas,  and  even  reported  to  have 

■ '  B«q  inlfT  alia  Bhighya.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  860  (111.,  3,  9)  I(K8,  (IV.,  1,  3)  1065 
(IV.,  I.  6)  (IV.,  1,  6)  and  the  references  in  notfl  19. 
'■  C(.  Hai  Uiiller's  CliJpB,  Vol.  I.,  p.  xvii  (Preface). 
>*  See  Bbtahys,  fol.  1..  pp.  174  (I.,  3,  7),  168  (I.,  2,  14)  2S3,  (I.,  S,  14). 
*<■  Bw  th«  next  iK>t«  Bnd  Cf.  BrihaaArsnjaka  p.  61S  (Ed.  Jlvtiuuida). 
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been  incarnations  of  Vishnu."**  Unless  this  is  a  mistake  as  rega^-ds 
Sankara,  it  must  have  reference  to  traditions  prevailing  in  otfier  parts 
of  the  country.  The  tradition  among  us  is  that  which  is  embodied  in 
some  of  our  Puranic  compositions,  namelyi  that  Sankara  was  an  incar- 
nation, not  of  Vishnu,  but  of  Siva.  •*  Audit  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  principal  teachers  of  the  philosophical  schools  which  oppose 
the  Advaita  doctrine  of  Sankaracharja,  namely,  Ramanuja,  and 
Madhva,  and  also,  we  may  add,  Vallnbhacharya,  are  the  heads  of 
Vaishnava  sects. 

A  question  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  to  how  far  buck  the  Tene- 
ration  for  the  cow  in  India  can  be  traced.  In  the  preface  to  my  new 
edition  of  Bhartphari,  I  have  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  view  put 
forward  by  Prof.  Tawney  that  the  idea  of  such  veneration  belongs 
to  a  time  subsequent  to  Bhavabh{^ti.*'  In  support  of  my  dissent  I 
have  relied  on  two  passages  occurring  in  Patanjali's  Mahitbhashya,upon 
which,  however,  a  friend  made  to  me  the  observation  that  the  refer- 
ence to  Gomiitra  in  those  passages  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
idea  of  sacredness,  but  might  be  connected  with  its  supposed  medici- 
nal properties.  A  passage  in  Sankara*s  BhAshya,  however,  puts  the 
matter  beyond  doubt  in  this  respect,  because  it  expressly  refers  to  the 
sacredness  of  two  of  the  "products  of  the  cow.*'**  Now  Bhavabhuti's 
date  mav  be  taken  to  be  satisfactorily  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,*^  and  if  I  am   right  in  the  date  which  I  have  assigned  to 

'^  See  Barth,  p.  88.  M.  Barth  fp.  184)  speaks  of  Sankara  as  "  one  who 
appears  to  hav«)  inclined  rather  to  Vishnnism."  This  is,  perhaps,  hardly  justi- 
fied by  the  evidence  before  us.  Prof.  Weber,  however,  seems  to  agree  with 
M.  Barthi  see  his  History  of  Sanskrit  Literatnre,  p.  51,  and  see  contra.  Cole- 
brooke's  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  p.  196  (Madras  Ed.). 

••I  have  some  reoollection  of  noticing  the  other  statement,  too,  in  one  of 
our  Puranic  works,  I  believe,  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference.  MAdhava's 
l^ankaravijaya  and  the  preface  to  the  BhAmatt  by  its  Editor  adopt  our  usual 
tradition.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  p.  103  (Madras  Ed.)  mentions  the 
Bfihaddharma  PnrAna  as  calling  Sankara  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  And  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Anandagiri,  who  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Sankara's 
works,  begins  some  of  his  works  by  invoking  Vishnu,  and  in  his  commentary 
on  Qan(]lap&da's  KArikas,  declares  that  they  were  composed  by  the  special 
grace  of  NArAyana  or  Vishnu.  (See  p.  1  of  the  excellent  edition  by  Prof. 
KAthavate). 

•'  See  my  Bhartfihari  (2nd  Ed.),  pp.  xii,  xiii  n 

•♦  BhAshya,  Vol.  II.,  p.  694  under  Satra  II.,  3,  48. 

**  ProC  Bh&ndArkar's  MAlati  MAdhava  (Bombay  Sanskrit  Classics),  p.  z. 


6aokiirftchArya,  this  reference  gives  us  an    earlier  period  than  Bhava- 
bbAti's,  up  to  which  vte  can  trace  the  veneration  for  the  cow  in  this 

eoantrj. 

We  may  now  pass  from  this  subject  to  one  or  two  points  of  interest 
and  importance  connected  with  the  history  of  Indian  literature  and 
philosophy,  on    ^hich  some  sideliglit  is  thrown  by  the  BhAshya  of 
&inkar&charya.    In  his  work   on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads, 
Mr.  A.  £.  Gough  seems  to  maintain  that  the  true  Yedantic  doctrine 
was  banded  down  by   an  unbroken  series  of  teachers  intervening  be' 
tween  the  author  of  the  YedAnta-stLtras,  and  SankarAch&rya,  the  most 
famous  of  the  commentators  upon  those  Sutras.**    I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  this  view,  and  I  think  there  is   internal  evidence  afforded  by 
dankarAch&ry  a's  Bb&shya  which  conclusively  negatives  it.  Dr.  Thibaut* 
in  his  volume  on  the    YedAnta-sfitras  in    the  Sacred   Books  of  th^ 
East,    which    has    only     just    been    received    in   Bombay,    dispute 
Mr.  Gough 's  theory,  and  relies  on  two  passages  in  the  Bhfishya,  in  one 
of  which  reference  is  made  to  certain  expositors  of  the  S'fttras,  who 
interpret   certain  Sutras  as .  stating  the  Ptlrvapaksha  which  Sankara 
understands  to  lay   down  the  Siddh&nta  j  and  another  in  which  Sankara 
refers  to   certain  doctors  of  his  own  school,  who  held  a  different  opi- 
nion from  his  as  regards    the  individual  scul.    From  these  pasFages 
Dr.  Thibaut  deduces  the  conclusion  that  *'the  Vedfintins  of  the  school 
to  which  Sankara  himself  belonged,  acknowledged  the  existence    of 
Vedantic  teaching  of  a  type  essentially  different  from  their  own.""*  This 
doubtless  is  so,    and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  inconsistent  with  some  of 
the  contentions  of  Mr.  Gough,  regarding  the  unity  of    Vedantic  doc- 
trine,   agnii  St  \ibirh  Dr.  Thibaut  is  arguing.     It  appears  to  me,   how- 
ever, that   neither  passage  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the   theory 
of   Mr.   Gough   touching   a   traditional   interpretation   of  the  Siitras* 
traceable  in   its  origin  to    Badaravana  himself,    and  handed  down  to 
the  time   of    Sankaracbarya.      That  theory  of    Mr.   Qough    stands 
in   close  congruity,  at   all   events,  with    the   traditional  verse  which 
connects  Sankaracbarya,    through  Oovindanatba  and  Gaudapada  and 
Suka,  with  Vyasa,  who   is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Vedanta. 
afitras.*'     Nevertheless,  I  think  the  evidence  furnished  by  Sankara- 

«•  Op.  «•*.,  p.  240. 

■  '   Op,  cit,,  p.  xxi. 

••  See  J.  B.  B.,  E.  A.  8.,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  190-8.  1  see  that  Colebrooke 
(Issayt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104n.  Madras  ed.)  had  pretty  plainly  suggested  that  this 
trmdiiion  was  a  mere  **  fable." 
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charya'sBhasbya  compels  us  to  reject  both  our  tradition  and  Mr.  Gougb's 
theory.  In  various  places  in  the  Bhashya,  we  find  Sankaracbarya 
propounding  alternative  interpretations  of  the  Sutras,  and  even  alterna- 
tive arrangements  of  them  into  Adhikaranas,  aad  at  least  oncealternative 
readings  of  them.  I  need  not  go  in  detail  into  all  these  passages,  the 
references  to  which  I  have  collected  in  the  footnote.'*  They  afford  a 
considerable  aggregate  of  instances,  in  which  it  is  obvious  thatSankarA- 
charya  is  not  in  possession  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  author  of  the 
Sutras  in  such  a  way  as  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers 
of  interpretation.*  For  it  is  certain  that  if  the  true  signification  of  the 
Sutras,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  their  author,  had  descended  by  a 
Guruparampara  to  Sankaracharya,  be  would  have  stated  that  significa- 
tion alone,  and  need  not,  in  fact  could  not,  have  resorted  to  an  QTTn' 
^r^r^f)  nor  in  answering  opponents  need  he  have  resorted  to  arguments 
and  inferences'^  instead  of  saying  directly  and  point-blank— this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Sutra  as  intended  by  its  author,  for  I  have  received  it 
from  himself  through  my  preceptors—"  in  a  regular  line  of  suc- 
cession, an  unbroken  series  of  exponents."  The  references  I  have  given 
show  no  fewer  than  eleven  cases  in  which  Sankaracharya  proposes  these 
alternative  interpretations  like  any  ordinary  exegete.  And  they  afford, 
I  think,  very  strong  warrant  for  the  conclusion,  that  if  Sankaracharya 
was  in  possession  of  any  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Brabma- 
Siitras,'^  he  did  not  consider  that  tradition  to  be  traceable  in  the  last 


••  See  Bhftahya,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104  (Sfttra  I.,  1,  7),  p.  284  (I.,  3,  27),  p.  402  (I., 
4,26),  p.  458  (II.,  1,  15),  p.  389  (II.,  2.  35),  p.  597  (XL,  2,  40).  Vol.  II.,  p. 
712  (II.,  4,  6),  p.  750  (III.,  1,  7),  p.  835  (III.,  2,  33),  p.  875  (III.,  3,  17).  p.  904 
(III.,  3)  20).  I  do  Qot  iaclade  in  this  lisb  such  cases  as  that  at  Vol.  II.,  p. 
612  (III.,  2,  21),  where  the  alternative  interpretation  is  mentioned  only  to  be 
rejected  by  Sankara.     Cf.  J.  B.  B.,  B.  A.  8.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  197. 

*o  As  in  the  case  last  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note.  See  also  p.  963 
(I1I.,3,  57),  p.  1124(IV.,  3,  14). 

•  1  Colebrooke'a  remarks  (Essays,  Vol.  I.,  p.  331,  Madras  ed.  Ct  Thibaut'a 
YedAnta,  Siitraspp.  xiv,  Ixxxvi. ;  my  own  observations  in  the  Introdaotion  to 
the  Bhagavadglt&in  the  S>iorod  Books  of  the  Bast,  pp.  30-1,  point  somewhat  in 
the  same  direction)  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  correct  enough  in  a  general  way. 
Bat  the  series  of  teachers  cannot  have  been  as  short  as  is  represented  in  the 
traditional  verse  alluded  to  above  and  the  traditional  interpretation  must,  in 
process  of  time,  have  been  varied  and  added  to  by  some  of  the  teachers.  Of 
this,  in  truth,  we  have  some  little  evidence  even  in  ^ankar&ch&rya's  own 
•chool,  and  even  after  bis  own    great  BhAshya,  in  the  Bhftmatl.    Bee  p.  521. 


resort  te  the  Author  «f  tlie  Siiiru  bimaelt'.     Aud  if  he  did  not  to  con- 
vd«r  it,  no  more  cbh  we. 

Some  liglil  is  tlirowii  iiy  t\\t  Si^rlraha  HIiusU)!!  on  a  question  which, 
many  years  ago,  ruriiicd  tlie  subject  of  a  suinewhai  eluburate  controTert; 
between  Prirfessor  Wcljer  on  tUe  uue  slJe  niul  ProlVsinrs  UhAndurkar 
MDiJ  Kielharn  upon  the  other."  The  quratiou  was  as  to  nho  was 
the  MT'^  rrferred  to  in  such  phniaes  ns  MT^:  gt^Tf^rflfT,  1- 
f^fit  *^I^T^;  aiiii  the  like,  which  occur  with  so  much  frequency  in 
Pataojali's  MahribhiHliya.  Both  Profmaora  Bliujidiirkar  and  Kjflhora 
argued  that  SIT^T^  never  meHiit  Patanjali  In  those  [ihrases,  but  always 
deMgnaied  either  Kiitytyana  ur  PArjini.  Some  li^lit  luuy  bo  throwa 
OD  the  subject  by  the  use  of  similar  (ilirases  in  the  Vedftnttt  SQtn 
BhAahya.  The  phrase  wnrt:  ^T-lhe  pteeepior,  the  friend  of 
the  stadeoi— I  haie  noticed  in  two  places  in  this  Bhilshyn,  In  both 
cues  theie  can,  I  think,  be  no  jiossiltlr  dotiht,  titat  ihe  an^Hi  meaut 
ia  BAdarnyaaa,  the  author  of  the  SQtrn^  The  first  pntsa^e  occura  in 
the  commentary  on  Vedinta-SAtm.  IV.,  [,,  U,"  where  it  is  kid 
dowa  that  meditation  ahoiild  he  practised  wherever  conceutrutioo  of 
mind  cno  be  secured.  And  then,  after  showing  that  in  some  teitg 
specific  directions  are  given  &s  to  the  aort  of  place  where  it  should  be 
practised,  finnkarrichjlrya  snys  :  '*  True,  there  are  sudi  limilatioiia,  hut 
still  the  Achfirya  out  of  friendship  lays  down  that  they  are  immalerlfti." 
And  the  author  of  the  gloss  on  Sankara'a  BhAshya  expressly  says, 
what  is  indeed  clear  enough  otherwise,  tjC^l^H  ^Mfi^f^Q^  "  the 
author  of  the  Sfltras  in  a  friendly  spirit  lays  down,"  &c.  The  second 
passage  is  in  the  commentary  on  IV.,  3,  2,"  where  Sankars  says  that 
"  the  Acharya  out  of  friendaltip  stales  in  detail  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  paths  lo  the  Brohmnn."  Other  passages,  where  the  word 
g^  does  not  occur,  but  where,  too,  the  word  ^^TT^  plainly  signifies 
the  author  of  the  Siitrns,  may  now  be  referred  to.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  theee  i:i  much  detail.  SAira  II.,  3,  40,  runs  as 
foUowB,  ^^\^  Wfft'ratn  and  after   some  introductory  remarks  of  his 


"  Bee  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  248-3*5  el  wg. ;  Vol.  TI.,  p.  308  elitq. 

"  See  Tel.  11.,  1073.  In  aomo  paasagea  ^iLokara  retora  to  BAdarlyapa 
under  the  deiignatioa  of  datrabira.  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  140  (t.,  1,  23).  p.  148  (I., 
l,24),Tol.lX.,  p.  953  {III,  8,  (3),  and  p.  SOS  (HI.,  3,  57)  amoDK  other 
instanoea. 

•*  Sec  To].  II.,  1118. 
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own  on  this  Si^tra,  Sankara  says  ^^d^l^l^H^:  ^^HT  ^nltH^RTTi  And 
then  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  words  of  the  Siitra."*  Again,  com- 
menting on  III.,  1,  1  after  the  usual  introduction,  Sankara  says  ^ffl^ 
jrrlr  T^^^O^T*:  ti^^^iHf^lMTft  t^  *n?^^  I^.'*  These  lart 
words  form  the  commencement  of  the  Siitra,  and  plainly  prove  the 
SfT^Ht  named  to  be  the  author  of  the  Sdtras.  This  instance  is  specially 
noteworthy,  because  the  particular  modeof  expression  here  used,  viz.^ 
f[^^  3n^  qs/^,  occurs  with  great  frequency  throughout  the  Bhashya, 
though  sometimes  without  the  word  3?r^T4:.  This  passage  shows 
that  in  those  cases  we  are  to  understand  the  author  of  the  Sutras  as 
the  subject  of  the  verbs  occurring  in  those  expressions.  Another  note- 
worthy passage  is  to  be  found  under  the  Sutra  IV.,  2,  1,''  which  runs 
thus  m^^f^  f^5rr«9r5^n3"»  and  which  Sankara  interprets  by  ^r'|fv(A- 

gfRi^'H^ti.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  ask  ^  'Sfd.PrlKlHssrr^^l^^  ^rmTT 
^faFH^t^^HI'gilJ;  T^— Why  doyouin  your  interpretation  use  the 
word^p^frT  while  the  Acharya  says^lT^—  thus  contrasting  the  a^T^^ 
the  author  of  the  Sutras  with  himself,  the  interpreter.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  go  through  all  the  other  passages  of  this  sort  which  I  have 
noticed.  I  give  references  to  several  of  them  in  the  foot-note."  But  I 
may  say  this,  that  in  all  the  cases  I  have  noticed,  SfT^T^  always  means 
the  author  of  the  Sutras.  Sometimes  the  Sutras  refer  to  their  author 
by  name  as  Badarayana.  Sankara  then  always,  I  believe,  calk  him  in 
his  commentary  ^T^TTTTP^ni:  a»d  the  last  Sutra  of  the  collection  is 
introduced  with  the  words  3T?T  ^^rt  H^^nF^n^f^T^reT^:  q^ft.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  Siitras  sometimes  refer  to  ^r^R  and  other  authori- 
ties, and  Sankara  always,  in  his  commentary,  speaks  of  them  as  irnfftTT* 
^TT^:  ^f^f^i'T*^!^:    &c.'*     I  have  noticed  a  number  of  other  passages 


»•  See  Vol.  II.,  675. 

»«  See  Vol.  II.,  741. 

»»  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  1088. 

»8  See  Vol.  I.  p.  91  (I.,  1,  4),  p.  299  (I.,  8,  80),  p.  368  (I.,  4,  12),  p.  874  (I., 
4, 14),  p.  496  (II.,  1,  37),  p.  602  (II.,  2,  42);  Vol.  II.,  p.  786  (II.,  4,  20),  p.  844 
III.,  8,  I),  p.  868  (111.,  3, 18),  p  890  (III.,  3,  24),  p  1019  (HI.,  4,  84),  1123 
(IV.,  8,  14). 

3  '  Sankara  also  speaks  of  Gaatama,  the  anthor  of  the  Nyfiya  Sfttras  as  ao 

Bfl^ir^  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  07  (I.,  1,  4)  j  also  f^abarasTAmin  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  958  (II1.,8, 
68),  and  his  own  teacher's  teacher  Gaudapflda  (sec  the  references  at  J.  B.  B., 
«.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  198). 
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in  which  the  word  <T?^  or  some  equivalent  word  is  used,  the  subject 
not  being  expressed,  and  there*  as  already  pointed  out,  the  subject  to 
be  understood  is  the  author  of  the  Sutras.  These  passages,  to  some 
of  which  references  are  given  in  the  note  at  foot,*°  may  be  compared 
with  those  collected  by  Professor  Kielhorn  in  his  paper  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary^  Vol.  V^,  p.  250.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  like  these  the 
expression  is  different.  Instead  of  qr^^r^rnJ:,  with  the  subject  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  we  have  the  first  personal  form  f^^  S|f&  OT- 
followed  by  the  words  of  the  Sfitra.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
thia,  that  the  subject  of  the  first  personal  form  is  Sankaracharya, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  is  the  BTT^rr^  intended  in  the  corresponding 
third  personal  expression^  In  the  first  personal  expressions,  doubtless, 
we  are  to  uuderstand  the  commentator  as  for  the  moment  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  those  holding  the  f^f^pfT  view,  the  author  of  the  Sdtras 
and  the  commentator  also.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  first  personal 
expression,  whether  singular  or  pUiral,  is  apparently  meant  for  the 
commentfitor  himself/^  In  one  place  the  commentator  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  as  HT^^ji^'*' 

All  the  passages  here  alluded  to  afford  an  interesting  and  instructive 
parallel  to  the  passages  relied  upon  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
between  Professors  Weber;  Bhandarkar,  and  Kielhorn  above  referred 
to.  I  think  a  comparison  of  them  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  afford- 
ing strong  warrant  for  the  conclusion  that  the  phrases  and  expressions 
undt*r  di^icusjion  formed  part  of  the  established  technical  language,  so 
to  say,  appropriate  to  be  used  in  such  cases. *^  And  if  so,  the  conclu- 
sion contended  for  by  Professors  Bhaiidarkar  and  Kielhorn  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the    word    acluirya  in   Patanjali's  Mahablirishya  is   very 


*<»  SeeVol.  I.,  p.  2(?0(L,  3,  IH),  p.  401  (I.,  4,  25)  [where  tho  rIoks  of 
Govind^Danda  may  be  noted  as  miUcirif;  it  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Sufras 
13  intended]  ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  90H  (III.,  3,  27),  p.  911  (111.,  3,  31),  p.  920  (111.,  3. 
.14),  p.  931  (IH.,  3.  4*)).  p.   94«  (III.,  3,  48),  p.  084  (III..  4,  11). 

•»   See  e.g.  Vol.  11.,  p.  676  (III.,  3,  40),  p.  797  (III.,  2,  9),  p.  874  (III.,  3,  17). 

♦'   See  Vol.  II.,  p.  953  (III.,  3,  53). 

♦*   Some  other   expre-^siona    which   occur     fre(iuently    in    Patanjali's    MahA 
hhashya,  1   have   noticed    in    the    Vcd/»nta  Sutra    Blia^sliya,  viz.^    ^^T^  ^rl^^ 

f^ffW^  ;    see  Vol.  IL,  p.  755  (IIL,  1.  8),  also  m^  77=^^:  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  311 

(I.,  3,  33).  And  ^IK  ^f  which  Professor  Bh/'. nd'irkar  has  observed  upon  at 
Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  V.  p.  316n,  occurs  pretty  often  in  Snnknra'H  Hh/lshya  too, 
«€•  Vol  I.,  p.  150(1., 1,  25),  p.  153(1.,  1,27),  p.  184  (I.,  2,  12),  .p  228   (1,  3,1). 
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considerably  strengthened.**    The  further  bearings  of  that  conclusion 
upon  the  history  of  the  Mahabh^shyn,  and  the  critical  condition  of  its 

p.  347  (I.,  8,  IS).  In  passing  I  may  obeerTe  that  the  BhAmatl  designates  at 
qoarnf^   the  interpretation  of  SOitra  I.,  8».39  bj  means  of  Sdtra  I.,  3,  84.     At 

to  the  stjle  of  the  great  BhAshjas  generally,  see  J.  B.  B.,  B.  A.  8.,  Vol.  XVI., 
pp.  2660^  aeq,  I  may  perhaps  also  point  ont  here  that  at  VoL  I.,  p.  57,  under 
gfttral.,  1'4,  dankara  refers  to  certain  objectors,  saying  aftf  9^^  ^r^^\f^%^ 

The  Glossator  GovindAnanda  renders  that  by  flrf^ixr:  ?J?^^prT»  And 
y&chaspati  Miftra  (Bh&matt,  p.  82)  referring  to  the  same  passage  says  : 
arf^rr^^^TRf  ^OT^^r^^lf^-  ^f*  ^^^^  Bhflmati,  p.  286,  with  GovindAnanda 
at  Vol.  r.,  p.  848.  This  thrown  some  light  on  the  word  aTf^r^X^?:  occurring 
in  the  MahAbhishya,  on  which  also  Professors  BhAndarkar,  Goldstiicker  and 
Weber  have  had  some  discussion.  See  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  II.,  p.  96. 
Dr.  Eielhom,  in  his  excellent  little  Essay  on  K&tyftyana  and  Patau jali,  also  has 
some  remarks  on  this  expression  3|f^p^^a|ff^|'   (See  p.  52  note).     One  or  two  of 

the  things  said  there  would  probably  require  modification.  But  the  passages 
in  the  BhAznatt,  referred  to  in  this  note,  show  that  Dr.  Kielhom  is  right  in 
taking  afpi^ipr^q'^  as  he  seems  to  do,  as  equivalent  to  j%;gf4r^r^?  (?>  54). 
I  should,  however,  not  accept  "  an  unaccomplished  teacher  "  as  a  satisfactory 
rendering  for  an^p^^^tf'?  as  Dr.  Eielhom,  following  Prof.  Weber,  seems 
inclined  to  do  (p.  58).  I  think  Dr.  BhAndfirkar's  rendering  is  a  closer  one — per- 
haps **  a  teacher  of  somewhat  inferior  authority  "  would  bo  closer  still.  That 
is  the  sense  of  j^<fj*f|H'.  ^here  is  no  "  disparagement "  involved  in  the  ex- 
pression at  all,  any  more  than  there  is  in  Eilidfiea's  applying  to  Aja  the  phrase 
3>HK^^  (Raghu,  ▼.  86),  which  is  formed  by  means  of  an  affix  synonymous 
with^^f^.     See  too  BhAmatI,   pp.  815-6,  where  A^marathya  and  Andulomin 

are  called  3?r^^^r^«  As  to  the  ff^T^fr  there  referred  to,  see  Colebrooke's 
Sssays,  Vol.  I.,  831-2  (Madras  Ed.)  and  Thibaut's  VedAnta  SAtras  (Sacred  books 
of  the  Bast),  Preface,  p.  xxi.  et  seq.  According  to  GovindAnanda,  the  ffrf^rrr's 
opinion  is  again  dealt  with  by  SaukarAchArya  at  Vol.  I.,  p.  122  (I.,  1,  19),  and 
the  BhAmatt,  referring  to  that  passage,  says  pr'mm'^rP4 H^^Rl  H  n  ^qfiT 
(p.  188),  the  same  phrase  being  hero  used  to  designate  the  ffrf^f^'s  opinion 
as  at  BhAmati,  p.  85,  for  the  same  purpose.  ^«»>^RlHn  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  BhAmati,  pp.  151,  244,  256,  668. 

♦♦  We  may,  perhaps,  also  refer  to  the  SAbara  BhAshya  (Bibl.  Ind.  Bd.)  p.  1, 
where  the  aTf^4  mentioned  is  plainly  Jaimini.  1  have  not  noticed  in  that 
BhAshya  any  other  place  where  an  arf^pj  is  mentioned,  except  such  places  an 
pp.  209-10  (where  ^KRd'qi^;,  S^i^f^TT^^:  »re  mentionad  in  the  same  way 
as  is  referred  to  above  in  the  text).  See  also  p.  820.  The  passage  at  p.  72-S 
has  no  bearing  here.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  at  p.  17  we  haye  the  phrasa 
•?«rr  ^TTf  dwelt  on  in  note  48. 
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teit  as  now  eitonty  are  matters  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper. 

Before  concluding  this  collection  of  disjecta  membra,  I  add  one 
remark  suggested  by  what  is  said  in  Dr.  Thibaut's  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Sftriraka  Bhishja.  Dr.  Thibaut  mentions  Dravi^A* 
chirjra  as  one  of  the  commentators  on  the  VedAnta.**  I  have  not 
come  across  any  reference  to  this  writer  in  the  Sarirska  Bhasya,  but 
lie  is  referred  to  by  VAchaspati  Misra  in  the  BhAmatt  under  I.,  1^  4.** 
fie  IS  also  mentioned  by  Anandagiri  in  his  comment  on  the  ChhAndogya 
Upanishad  Bhiriiya,  where  he»  raising  a  question  as  to  the  necessity 
for  dankarieb^rya's  Bb^hya,  when  there  already  existed  the  Dravi^t 
3hlshya  on  the  same  Upanishadf  answers  the  question  by  saying  that 
fiankara's  was  intended  to  be  a  shorter  work.*'  Coupling  these  passages 
with  the  one  to  which  Dr»  Thibaut  has  drawn  attention,  one  would 
anppose  that  the  DraTi4a  Bhashya  belonged  to  the  same  school  as 
8ankara*s«  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Thibaut  has  also  pointed  out, 
the  DruTida  Bhishya  is  frequently  quoted  by  Bum&nuja  in  hie  BhiUhya 
4m  the  Yedftnta.  And  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  two  groups  of  references  refer  to  two 
different  writers,  it  seems  as  if  the  Dravida  Bhashya  was  a  tolerably 
old  work  in  Sankariich&ry&'s  time,  but  that  it  did  not  very  distinctly 
identify  itsdlf  with  either  of  the  conflicting  modes  of  Vedantic  interpre- 
tation represented  in  subsequent  times  \Ty  S Ankara  and  Ramauuja 
respectively. 

♦■  See  Introd.  p.  xxi.— xxii. 
«•  See  p.  92  (Bibl.  Ind.  Ed.) 
^'  See  p.  1  (Bibl.  Ind.  Ed.)     In  the   commentarj    on   Gau^apflda^  kArikAe 

6ankara  says  Rr<:  J  f^^^rf^rft«?l*IHf%^r  ^5^111  And  Anandagiri,  com- 
menting on  that  Bays  ^^  Rft^r^l^H^frfTrC  M  See  p.  89  of  the  excellent 
edition  of  the  Mfin4C^kya  and  Gaudap&da  in  the  Anand£6rama  Sanskrit  series 
by  Prot  A.  V.  KAthavate. 
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Art.  II. — Moxmi  Alu  and  the  Jain  Temples  of  Datlv^&da. 
By  the   Hon'ble  Mr.  JavbrilXl  Umiashankar  YXjnik. 


[Bead  August  2&,  1890.] 


Mountain  ranges  in  India  have  been  regarded  by  the  Hindus^more 
as  Tirihas^  or  sacred  places  for  the  gods  ta  reside  in,  more  as  suitable 
sites  for  temples  and  fit  abodes  of  Rishis,  Mahdtm^s,  Sanyisis,  and 
8idhus  devoted  to  religious  and  philosophical  contemplation  and 
saintly  life,  than  as  health  resorts  for  men  engaged  in^  the  struggle 
for  life  in  the  plains  below.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  noted  hill- 
range  in  the  country  on  the  cliff  or  cliffs  of  wbich  you  do  not  meet 
with  Hindu  or  Jain  temples  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  their  gods 
or  Tirthankars.  Mahableshwar,  Girn^r,  S^atrunjaya  in  this  EVesidency 
and  Badrik^shram  and  other  places  on  the  Kailds  range  on  the 
Himalayas,  are  illustrations  of  this  remark.  In  later  periods  of  Indian 
history  sonte  of  tlie  hill-ranges  have  served  as  Imrbours  for 
plunderers,  free-booters  and  criminal  classes,  or  as  places  of  refuge  to 
ruling  Chiefs  or  their  rivals  engaged  in  actual  warfare ;  and,  in  recent 
times,  we  find  that  they  are  the  places  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
aboriginnl  classes.  The .  existence  of  hill-forts,  such  as  those  of 
Prat^pgad,  Sinhagad,  P^ndavgad  and  others  on  the  Sahyadri  range, 
testifies  to  the  value  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes  which  was 
attached  to  such  works  by  Sivaji  and  the  Marathd  rulers  before  the 
advent  of  the  British  Oovernment  in  India.  With  the  peace  and 
security  of  life  and  property  enjoyed  under  British  rule,  hill-ranges 
have  developed  their  utility  in  other  directions.  They  have  acquired 
importance  and  value  as  summer  seats,  where  their  cool  and  salubrious 
climate  imparts  vigour,  health,  and  life  to  weak  constitutions,  or  as 
places  for  industrial  settlements  by  Europeans.  Private  enterprise  of 
this  kind  by  English  planters  has  enabled  India  to  grow  and  export 
tea»  coffee,  cinchona,  and  to  grow  European  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  consumption  in  the  country.  Indian  hill-stations  present  varied 
beauties  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year,  when  the  temperature  in 
the  plains  below  rises  from  96°  to  106°  in  the  shade,  that  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  different  hill-stations  as  health  resorts  come  to  be 
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somewhat  sevfrely  tested.     There  is  au  increasing  number  of  European 
and  Indian  gentlemen,  to  whom  such  health  resorts   become  objects  of 
special  attraction  in  the  hot  weather.     They  are   eagerly   sought   by 
those  who  can  manage  to  relieve   themselves   from  business  or  profes- 
aional  engagements  and  to  escape  from    those  depressing  influences  in 
the  plains  belo^,  which  manifest  themselves  in  cholera,  fevers,  and  other 
diseases ;  in  sunstrokes,  brought  on  by  a  direct  exposure   to  the  sun's 
rays ;  in  a  feeling  of  languor  and  lassitude ;  in  exhaustion  after  ordi- 
nary work  ;  in  the  loss  of  appetite  during  the  day  and  of  sound   sleep 
during  the  night.     No  doubt  temporary  means  are  devised  for  protec- 
tion from  the  heat  by  persons  in  good  conditions  of  life  who  must  live 
in  the  plains.  Punkhss  and  fans,  Khuskhus  (Antiropogon  muricaius)  and 
JawiUi  (Ltitttifi  Uiiiatissimum)  tatties  kept  cool  by  constantly  pouring 
water    over   them,    ice,   lime,   rose  sherbet,   and  other  refrigerating 
beverages  are  called  into  requisition.     lu  fact,  all  shifts  are  resorted 
to  which  human  ingenuity  suggests  for    keeping  the  body  cool,     fiut 
such  shifts,  good  as  they   are,  in  the   case   of  the  great   majority  of 
those  who  must    reside   in   the  plains,  are   as   nothing  compared  to 
the  benefits  derived  by  a   run   up   to  a    hill  station.     On   European 
constitutions    the    debilitating    effects  of    a    tropical    climate    are 
doubtless  more  visible,  as  they  are  more  powerful,  but  Indians  are  not 
exempt  from  them.     In  the  case  of  both,  **  the  cooler  hill  climate,"  in 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Moore,  '*  is  a  tonic  not  only  to  the  body,  but 
also  to  the  mind;  and  while  disease  is  often    prevented  by  the  change, 
work  is  always  belter  done  in    the    hills."  *     Fortunately,  in    Malia- 
bleshwar,  Panchgani,  Matheran,  KhanddU,  Londvali,  Bombay  has  such 
cliarming  health  resorts,  within  a  few  hours'  reach  by  rail,  that  few  of 
its  citizens,  who  can  afford  to  visit  them  during  the   hot-season,  would 
care    to    go     to    more  distant    mountain-ranges,   except   for  special 
reasons.   They  can  enjoy  a  change  without  neglecting  their  work,  or  are 
perhaps  better  prepared  for  work  after  a  few  days*  rest.     But  a  visit  to 
hill-stations  outside  the  limits  of  this  Presidency  often  gives  opportu- 
nities for  comparison  and  points  of  contrast,  which    are  not  without 
their  value  or  interest.     It  is  with  a  view  to   place  such  points  that  I 
submit  these  notes  to  the  Society  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Abu  paid  by  me 
in  May  last,  partly  for  a  change  and  partly  for  curiosity. 

Abu  is  a  lofty  isolated    range  of  mountains   on  the  northern   limits 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.     It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Sirohi 


*  *•  Tropical  Climatei  and  Indian  Diseases/'  by  Sir  W.  Moore,  K.C  I.E.,  p  22. 
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State,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  Ar^valt  range,  and  in  a  line  almost 
parallel.     In  shape  Mount  Abd  is  long  and  narrow,  the  length  at  the 
top  being  about  fourteen  miles  by  only  two  to  four  miles  in    breadth. 
The  length  at  the  base  is  about  twenty  miles.*  Its  direction  lies  north- 
north-east  and  south-south-west.  The  highest  peak  of  Mount  Abd  lying 
near  its  north  end  is  called  Guru  Sikhar  or  the  Saint's  Pinnacle.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  5,653  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea»     The  Sanitarium 
is  some  3,000  feet  over  the  plains  below  and  about  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level    Colonel  Tod  was  the  first  European  who  visited  Mount  Abd 
in  1822  and  discovered  its  suitability  as  a  hill  sanitarium.  Till  1840  it 
was  used  chiefly  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  Political  Superintendent 
of  Sirohi  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Jodhpur  Legion.     In  1843  barracks 
and   hospitals    for   European   soldiers  in   Hajputana    were   put   up. 
About  this  time  also  the  hill-station  came  to  be  occupied  by  the  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General  for  Rajputana   and  his    Assistants  and  their 
establishments  for  the  hot  season.     The  Vakils  of  the  different  states 
in  Rajputana,  who  had   business  relations  with   the   political  officers 
stationed  on  the  hill,  also  came  to  reside  there  during  the  hot  weather. 
That  useful  institution,  the   Abd  Lawrence  Asylum  or  School  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  soldiers  serving  in  Rajputana  and  Western 
India,  was  established  in  1854  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  In  this 
manner  the  station  has  slowly  developed,  and  now  it  is  for  nine  months 
out  of  twelve  the  head-quarters  of  the  Agent  to  the    Governor-General 
for    the  Rajputana  States,  his   Assistants  and   the  Durbar    Vakils. 
Some  forty  to  fifty  bungalows  are  thus  in  occupation  by  the  Agency 
officials.    Then  there  are  the  Government  offices,  such  as  the  post-office, 
the  telegraph  office,  a  club,  bungalows  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the   military   station   and    residences  for  the    state  Vakils-      Other 
bungalows  have  also  been  put    up    for    the    Mah^rdjas  of  Jodhpur, 
Jeypur,  Ulwar,  and    Sirohi.     To  visitors  from  the  burning  plains  of 
Rajputana,  Mount  Abd   is  a   pleasant  retreat  in  the  month  of  May. 
Not  so,  hbwever,  to  dwellers  in  Bombay,  who  would  find  the  journey 
in  the  month  of  May  through  the  hot  plains  of  Gujarat  sorely  trying. 
The   traveller,    starting  from  the  Grant  Road   station   (Bombay)  at 
about  10  P.M.  (Madras  time),  finds  the  journey  comfortable  as  far  as 
Ahmedabad,    but  from   Ahmedabad  to  Abu  Road   station,   he  feela 
that  he  is  passing  through  a   hot   furnace*     The   blast   of  piercing 

•  "  Bajpatana  Gaietteer,"  Vol.  III.,  p.   129. 
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wittd  blowing  aboat  adds  fiirj  to  the  fire,     Abift  Road  station  k 
naehed  bj  tbe  mail  train  at  3-46  p.m.     The  traveller  from  Bombay 
will,  boweTer»  do  well  to  bait  at  Abmedabad  and  spend  the  afternoon 
there.  He  eoald  then  proceed  by  the  evening  loeal  train,  which  leaves 
•t  9-20  P.M.  and  travel  in  the  cool  hoars  of  the  night  and  early  mom* 
iwg,  reaiehiBg  AbA  Road  station  at  7-25  a.m.     Abd  Road  or  Kharedi 
is  BOW  die  main  route  in  use  by  tourists  to  Mount  Ab&»  the  old  roote 
by  Girwar,— HI  town  about  three  miles  distant  from  Kharedi, — having 
been  giTea  up  sinee  the   opening  of  the  Rajputaaa-Malwa  railway. 
Tbere  is  a  third  ronte  to  Mount  Abd  by  the  village  of  An&dhl,  but  it 
is  very  narrow  and  steep,   and  country  carts  cannot*  pass  over  it. 
Abd  Road  is  an   instance  of   the   rise  of  a  township  forming  a 
nulway  station,  and  the  trade  centre  of  the  surrounding  territory . 
tbe  passeBger  traffic  has  also  been  growing  on  account  of  its  being  the 
terminal  point  of  two  important  routes, — one  to  Mount  Abd  and  the 
other  to  Moant  Ardsur^  on  which  is  situated  the  famous  temple  of  Ambd 
Bhftvlm.    At  Abd  Road  the  tourist  prepares  for  his  ascent   to  Mount 
Abd, — a  distance  of  17  miles.    The  means  of  conveyance  to   the  hill 
are  horses,   pomes,  jinrikshaws   or  rikshaws,   as  they  are  called,  and 
bolloek-earts  for  luggage  and  servants  :  all  supplied  at  fixed  rates  by 
As    contractor    at    Kharedi.      No    tongas,    shigrams,  phaetons    or 
brooghams  are  to  be  had,  the  roads  up  the  hill  not  being  wide  enough 
for  the  purpose.     For  about  four  miles  the  road  is  plain  enough.     At 
atiout  the  fifth  mile  the  ascent   commences   over   one   of  the   spurs. 
Our  path   lay   winding   like   a   thread   round    the  hill-side,    at  one 
time  rising  and  then  sinking   to   its   former   level.     Then    followed 
another    ascent.      We    felt    ourselves    moving     in   another    world, 
nlence    reigning  all   round  and   but    few   persons  meeting  on    the 
road.     As  we  went  along,  hills  after  hills  rose  in  succession  before  us, 
presenting  a  sombre  and  barren  appearance.     The  slopes   of  many  of 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the   Abd  Road   station   were    at  one  time 
covered  with  dense  jungles  containing  varieties  of  trees  and   bamboo ' 
forests,  but  the  railway  demand  for  sleepers  and  the   increasing   need 
for  wood-fuel  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  these  forests  not    far 
from  the  base  of  the  hill.    This  denudation  of  the   hills   seemed   to 
ha?e  a  marked  effect    on   the   valleys  between  them.     The  perennial 
springs  which  fed  the  little  sparkling  rills  and  streams  that   formerly 
fowed  in  the  valleys  have  become  extinguished.     Attempts   are  Ijeing 
made  by  the  Sirohi  Durbar,  under  the  advice  of  Colonel  P.  W.  Powlett, 
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Agent  for  the  Western  Rajputana  States  and  of  the  able  Dewan  of  the 
state,  Mr.  Melapchand  Anandji,  to  re-afforest  the  hill  b^  providing 
for  a  due  preservation  of  the  saplings  of  trees  from  the  ravages  of 
cattle.  As  we  went  up,  however,  the  natural  landscape  showed  itself 
to  better  advantage.  The  crests  of  some  of  the  cli£Ps  seemed  to 
assume  weird  and  phantastic  shapes  hearing  striking  resemblances 
to  animals,  such  as  a  lion,  an  elephant,  or  a  hawk.  Two  rocks  not 
far  from  the  station  are  named  Nun  Rock  and  Toad  Rock,  from 
resemblances  to  a  veiled  woman  and  a  toad.  Further  on,  about  the  tenth 
or  the  eleventh  mile,  we  reached  what  looked  like  circular  terraces 
over-topping  one  another.  Standing  on  the  topmost  of  them,  one  could 
realize  vividly  the  description  bj  Colonel  Tod  of  the  romantic  scenery 
around.^  At  last  the  wafting  of  cool  breezes  warned  us  that  we 
were  near  the  table-land  of  Mount  Abd  and  a  few  hours  brought 
us  to  the  sanitarium.  This  table-land  is  comprised  within  a  wide 
basin  extending  over  two  or  three  miles,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hills  with  slopes  running  down  the  plains  below.  There  are 
good  wide  roads  leading  to  the  civil  station,  with  a  bazaar  well  laid 
out  with  bridle-paths  to  the  Gaomukh,  Vasistha  Muni's  Seat,  to 
Dailwddi),  Achalghad,  and  Guru  Sikhar  or  the  Saint's  Pinnacle,  so 
called  from  there  being  supposed  to  be  on  the  cliff  of  the  hill,  (which  is 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  north  of  Mount  Abd),  the  footprints 
(pddukn)  of  Guru  Dattdtraya. 

And  here  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  present  a 
few  points  of  comparison  between  Mount  Abd  and  Mahableshwar. 
While  Abu  is  the  residence  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
for  Rajputana  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Mahdbleshwar  is 
the  head-quarters  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  for 
the  hot  season  of  April,  May,  and  part  of  June,  and  for  the  month 
of  October.     Mahdbleshwar  is  4,540  feet  above  the  sea-level.     It  is 


'  "  All,"  says  Colonel  Tod,  **  is  grand  in  this  region,  lovely  and  wild,  as  if 
it  were  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  haunt  of  her  favourite  progeny,  where 
human  passipns  should  never  intrude  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  scene* 
The  sky  is  cloudless,  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo  are  heard  responding  to  each 
other  from  amidst  the  deep  foliage,  while  the  jungle  fowl  are  crowing  their 
matinals  in  the  groves  of  bamboo  which  shelter  them,  and  groups  of  gi'ey 
partridge  nestled  in  the  trees  vie  with  the  ringdoves  in  expressions  of  delight 
as  the  sun  clears  the  Alpine  cliffs  and  darts  his  fervent  rays  among  them." 
Tod's  **  Travels  in  Western  India"  p. 
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abont  forty  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Mount 
Ahd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  inland.  Its  distance  from 
the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  proper  is  290  miles,  from  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  105  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Catch  (south-west)  200  miles, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  (south),  160- miles.  The  respective 
distances  of  the  two  hill-ranges  from  the  sea-coast  mark  most  of  their 
peculiarities  as  regards  climate,  weather,  rainfall,  and  other  meteoro- 
logical Matures.  Mount  Abd  is  habitable  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  average  rainfall  on  the  hill  being  about  68  inches,^ 
while  the  mean  average  temperature  is  70°  F.*  The  rains  usually  cease 
aa  they  begin,  with  thunderstorms,  about  the  middle  of  September,  after 
which,  for  a  few  weeks,  an^occasional  shower  falls.  January  is  the  coolest 
month  of  the  year,  when  the  temperature  is  58°  F.  Mahableshwar  dur- 
ing the  rains  is  almost  uninhabitable^  except  by  the  wild  tribes  living  in 
Uie  hill  villages.  Its  average-  yearly  raiafHll  is  263*82  inches.  At 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season*  Ab\!  and  Mahableshwar  both  present 
beautiful  landscapes.  Th«  hill  tops  and  sides  are  still  covered  with 
grass  and  moss.  The  streams  in  the  valleys  are  still  flowing,  and  the 
feces  of  the  various  cliffs  are  white  with  namerous  little  rills  and  sprays. 
At  Mount  Abii  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in  September  is  followed 
hy  warmer  weather,  during  which-  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fever  and 
ague  prevalent  on  the  hill.  Mahableshwar  is  thought  by  many 
persons  at  its  best  in  October,  when  it  is  hot  in  Bombay.  **  The 
breezes,  though  strong,  are  sweet,  and  the  bracing  cold  of  the  evenings 
Lb  met  with  a  cheerful  firc."°  During  the  cold  season  Mount  Abu  is 
deserted  by  the  Agent  to  the  Governnor-General  for  Rajputana  and 
the  political  officers,  who  goon  tour  through  their  respective  charges. 
The  vakils  of  the  several  Durbars  follow  suite.  From  Mahableshwar, 
»lso.  the  Governor  of  Bombay  returns  to  the  capital  and  goes  on  a  cold 
weather  tour  through  the  districts  of  the  presidency.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  hot  season  that  the  ])€culiarities  of  Mount  Al)u  and  Mahablesh- 
war become  most  marked.  The  hot  weather  at  Mahiiblealnvar  begins 
abont  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  is  at  its 
height  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  n)iil(lIo  of  April,— a  period  of 
the  year  when  the  weather  in  the  plains  is  pleasant  enougli.'     Hut  it  is  in 


•  '•  a-ijputanaGu/.ettoer,  "  Vol    III.,  p.  V\o 
»    lf'il,]K  135. 
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the  month  of  May  that  Mahableshwar  is  most  enjoyable.    A  change  of 
wind  towards  the  west  takes  place  about  the  20th  April,  and  cool  breezes, 
imparting  health  and  vigour  to  the  body,  set  in  and  become  stronger  as 
the  season  advances.    In  May  the  atmosphere  becomes  overcharged  with 
moisture,  and  there  are  occasional  showers  and  thunderstorms.     These 
showers  render  the  atmosphere  cool,  pleasant,  and  enjoyable.     Except 
during  the  monsoon,  Mahableshwar  is  attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  at  no  time,  perhaps,  more  so  than  in  the  month  of  May. 
Its  broad  and  nicely-kcpl  roads,  and  its  charming  scenery,  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  long  walks  and  drives  to  the  numerous  well- known 
points  of  the  hill.     Then,  there  are  the  beautiful  waterfalls,  such  as 
those  near  Lingmala — the  Dhobi*s  Fall  and  the  Chinaman's  Fall.     All 
these  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit.     It  is,  however,  complained 
that  of  late  years  the  climate  of  Mahableshwar  in  May  is  much,  hotter 
than  it  was  in  years  gone  by,  owing  partly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
jungle  on  the  hill  and  partly  to  over-crowding.'     Turning  to  Mount 
Abil,  we  find  that,  placed  far  in  the  interior  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea-coast,  the  hill  has,  especially  in  the  month  of  May,  a  dry  and  warm 
climate.     For  those  suffering  from  bronchitis,  heart-disease,  and  other 
affections  of  the   lungs,   Mount  Abii  \%ould  probably  be    foimd   more 
suitable  than  Mahableshwar.''     There   is  not  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Mount   Abu.     The  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant ;  but 
during   daytime  there  is  nothing  like  the   cool  and    bracing   winds, 
nor     the    occasional    showers    and    thunderstorms,    of    which    one 
sees  and  enjoys  so  much  at  Mahableshwar.*®     Nor  does  Mount  Abd 
possess  those  conveniences  in   respect    of  residential   bungalows  and 
food-supplies  and   vegetables  of  the  freshest  kind  for  native  gentle- 
men of  respectability  which  Mahdbleshwar  affords.    English  vegetables 
are  grown  on  Mahableshwar  intermixed  with  beds  of  strawberries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yenna,     Its  potatoes  are  much  famed  in  the  markets 
of  Bombay   and   Poena,    where   they   fetch   handsome  prices.    The 
water-supply    on   the  hill   is    good.     The  water-bearing  trap  in  the 
wells  on  the  hill  is  known  to  contain  peroxide   of  iron."     The   water 


'  Soe  Bandford's  *•  Climates  and  Weather  of  India,   Ceylon  and  Barmab," 
p.  117. 

»  "  Bombay  Gazetteer,  "  Sattara,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  491. 

10  Ibid,  p.  492. 

11  "Bombay  Gazetteer,  "  Sattara,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  494. 
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ihiu  lenres  as  a  tonic.  It,  howeyer,  resolts  in  a  stiiFening  of  the  bowela^ 
which  maf  be  overcome  bj  good,  long  eiercise.  There  ii  a  (tood 
lake  on  the  hill,  fed  by  perennial  springs  and  occapjing  an  area  of 
aboat  tfventjTf six  acres.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Raja  of  Sattara.  It 
helps  to  keep  the  springs  in  the  wells  at  work. 

The  Nnkki  Talao  on  Mount  Abd  is  a-  niach  larger  and  more 
beaalifol  lake,  being  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  a  natural  way  out  of  the 
gorges  i)f  the  surrounding  hills,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  erected 
bungalows  for  European  officers.  The  lake  presents  a  most  picturesque 
acenery.  There  are  also  wells  on  the  hill  which  supply  drinking  water 
of  good  quality  to  the  residents.  Their  supply,  howeyer,  exhausts 
during  the  dry  season.  On  the  south  side  of  Mount  Abd,  and  many 
handred  feet  below  the  crest  of  one  of  its  peaks,  lie  Gaomukh  and 
the  shrine  of  Vasistha  Muni.  The  ascent  to  the  crest  of  the  hill 
iflbya  bridle-path,  oy^r  which  you  can  ride  on  horseback  tillyoa 
feaeh  the  summit.  On  this  summit,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
ctyil  statioiif  you  get  a  charming  yiew  of  the  distant  Ar&yalis  and  of 
the  thickly-wooded  slopes  below.  Silence  and  solitude,  which  reign  all 
round,  make  a  deep  impression  upon  you.  Immediately  in  front  of 
jou  lies  the  abyss,  through  which  you  have  to  descend  to  reach  the 
Gaomukli  and  the  Vasistha  Muni's  shrine,  by  means  of  a  rough  and 
rugged  flight  of  steps.  One  such  step  missed  sends  you  to  Yamaloka, 
that  is,  to  perdition.  The  steps  are  said  to  be  700  in  number.  The 
ascent  and  descent  are  both  troublesome  and  fatiguing,  as  we  found 
to  our  cost-  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  striking  about  the 
place.  At  the  Gaomukh  there  is  a  perennial  spring  of  water,  empty- 
ing itself,  through  a  stone  representation  of  the  cow's  mouth, 
into  a  masonry  reservoir,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Rao  Gumdn 
Sinhji,  of  Sirohi,  in  Sam  vat  year  1845  (A.C.  1789).  In  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  Gaomukh  is  the  shrine  of  Vasistha  Muni.  The 
temple  has  lost  much  of  its  antiquity  through  repairs  executed  at 
several  times.  In  the  interior  of  it  is  the  image,  in  black  stone,  of 
Vasistha,  the  Guru  or  Preceptor  of  Rama — the  hero  of  the  Ramajana. 
Tradition  gives  to  the  sage  the  credit  of  having  helped  in  the  creation 
of  the  four  Agnikula  races  of  the  Paramar  Rajputs  from  the  fire 
fountain  at  Achaleswar.  There  is  a  cenotaph  opposite  the  temple,  con- 
taining a  brass  figure  of  the  Dhar  Parmar  (Dharabuz),  the  last  of  the 
Parmar  princes  of  Ghaudravati.     It  stands  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
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tion  to  the  Muni.  On  one  of  the  rocks  commanding  the  Dailw^d^ 
ralley  is  the  shrine  of  Adhar  Devi  or  Arbuda  Devi,  **  the  goddess  of 
Abd."  It  immediately  catches  the  sight  of  the  passenger  going  t(r 
Dailwada  by  the  white  walls  of  the  small  temple  erected  over  the  rock,, 
in  the  inside  of  which  the  shrine  of  Adhar  Devi  is  enclosed.  The 
shrine  is  formed  out  of  the  hollow  of  a  rock.  **  Adhar"  means 
•* suspended  in  the  air  without  support.'*  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Rahtis, 
or  the  Rajput  dans  on  Mount  Abii,  that  the  goddess  does  not  touch  the 
ground.  It  seems  the  whole  image  is  carved  out  of  the  rock  with  its 
feet  in  suspension.  We  expected  to  see  the  Aghori  on  one  of  these 
hills,  but  the  race  has  evidently  become  extinct. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Nukki  Talao  is  situated  Dailwada,  one  of 
the  thirteen  villages  on  Mount  Abu.  It  is  so  called  from  its  being 
the  **  Deval-wdd,*'  literally,  **the  region  or  group  of  temples.'*  The 
name  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  a  larger  number  of  temples, 
Brahmanical  or  Jain,  at  or  near  Dailwada  than  are  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day,  though  certainly  not  so  numerous  as  at  P^litana  or 
Girndr.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Jain  method  of  tem- 
pie-building  to  have  ''cities  of  temples.**  Thus  the  Satrunjaya  Hill^ 
near  Pdlitana,  is  little  more  than  a  **  City  of  Temples."  You  see 
nothing  but  clusters  of  temples  on  every  available  nook  and  corner  of 
the  hill ;  and  so  at  Girniir,  though  perhaps,  in  a  lesser  degree.  At 
Dailw^d^,  however,  there  are  only  five  Jain  temples  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  This  paucity  in  number  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Abu  is  more  distant  and  less  accessible  than  Palitana  or  Girnar.  The 
number  of  Jain  pilgrims  going  annually  to  Mount  AbiS  is,  from  the 
same  cause,  very  much  smaller  than  that  to  Palitana  or  Girndr.  The 
five  temples  at  Dailwada  are,  however,  as  Fergusson  says,  "  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  hill.*'  It  is  true  that,  when  looked  at  from  a  distance, 
they  present  no  striking  features  about  them,  either  in  respect  of  size  or 
external  appearance.  It  is  only  when  you  examine  their  interior  parts 
that  you  are  struck  with  elaborate  and  finished  artistic  skill  attained 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  time.  Four  out  of  the  five  temples  lie  in  a  group 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bridle-path  leading  to  Uria  and  Achalghad, 
while  the  fifth  temple  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  path.  Two  out 
of  the  four  temples  belong  to  a  comparatively  modern  period,  but  the 
remaining  two,  erected  in  honour  of  Vrishabhadeva  and  Neminath,  are 
those  in  which,  according  to  Kinloch  Forbes,  **  an  t'laboration  almost 
incredible,  and  a  finish  worthy  the  hand  of  a  Cellini,  seem  to  express 
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the   fouoders*    steadfast  refusal   to   believe  in    Mleecch  invaders  or 
iconoclastic  destroyers  as  other  than   the  horrid  phantoms  of  a    dis- 
turbing dream/ '^'^  Even  at  the  present  day,  the   architectural  beauties 
of  the  two  temples  rivet  the  attention  and   excite    the    admiration   of 
tourists  and  antiquarians.     In  good   weather,  when    the  hill-station 
is  filled  with  visitors,  hardly  a  day  passes   without  the  temples  being 
visited  by  European  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Of  the  two   temples,  that 
consecrated  to  Vrishabhadeva  is  the  older.     It  was  built  by  Vimal 
Sah,  a  Jain  merchant  of  AnahilwM   in    A.C.  1030.     Of  the    archi- 
tecture of  this  temple,  Colonel  Tod  says :    "  Beyond  controversy  this 
is  the  most  superb  of  all  the  temples  of  India,  and  there   is    not  an 
edifice,  besides  the  Taj  Mehel,  that   can  approach  to  it*     The  pen  is 
incompetent  to  describe  the  exuberant   beauties  of  this    proud   monu- 
ment of  the  Jains  raised  by   one  of  the  richest  of  their   votaries  (by 
whose    name,   and  not  by  that   of  the  pontiif  enshrined   within,  it  is 
designated),   and    which    continues    to   attract   pilgrims   from   every 
region  of  India.**^*     The  general  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  more 
modern  of  the  two  temples,  namely,  that  dedicated  to  Neminuth  and 
built  by  the  two  brothers,  Vastupdl  and   Tejahp^i,   presents  superior 
architectural  beauties,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the 
commoD    opinion.     Fergusson,    however,  thinks  diflferently.    "  Were 
twenty    persons,"  says    he,  •*  asked   which  of  the  two  temples   were 
the  most  beautiful,  a  large   majority  would,  I  think,   give  their    vote 
in  favour  of  the  more  modern  one,    which  is  rich   and  exuberant  in 
ornnment  to  an  extent  not  easily  conceived    by  one  not  familiar    with 
the  usual  forms  of  Hindu  architecture.     The  difference    between   the 
two    is  much    the  same  that   exists  between    the    Choir  of   the  West- 
minster  Abbey  and    Henry  the   Seventh's  Cliaficl,  that  stands  behind 
it.    I  prefer  infinitely  the  former,  but  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
that  go  over  the  building  prefer  the  latter."     In    justice,  however,  to 
the  elaborate  and  exuberant  carving  of  the   temple  of    V^astupal   and 
Tejahpal,    Fergusson  observes  :   **  No  time  and    no  pains  would    ever 
have  enabled  me  to  transfer  to  paper  the  lace-like  delicacy  of  tho   fairy 
forms  into  which  the  patient  chisel  of  the  Hindu  has  carved  the  white 
marble  of  which  it   is  composed."^*     No  doubt,    a  glance  at  the  two 

»»   Forbes'   "  Kasa  Mula,"  Vol.  I.,  page  203. 
»»  Tod'a  "  Travels  in  Western  ludia,"  pp.  101-102. 

**  Fergus8on*8  "  Pictui'caque  Iliuati-ationa   of  Ancient    Architecture  iu  Hiu- 
d  us  tan/'  page  39. 
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temples  will  show*'  that  that  built  by  Vimal  Sah  is  the  older.  An  in- 
scription recording  a  repair  of  the  temple  executed  in  the  Samvat  year 
1379  (A.C.  13*23)  gives  the  dateofthebuildingof  the  temple  as  Samvat 
year  1088  (A.C.  1032).  Before  the  year  1032.  it  appears  there  existed 
no  other  Jain  temple  on  Mount  Abd.  Vimal  Sah  s  temple  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  the  oldest  Jain  temple  on  the  bill.  The  tradition  still 
current  at  Dailwdda  is  that  the  spot  on  which  the  temples  stand  was 
occupied  by  the  shrines  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu.  The  Brahman  pripsta 
of  these  temples  objected  to  have  in  their  neighbourhood  temples  dedi- 
cated to  a  hostile  faith.  But  Vimal  Sah  and  the  other  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Anahilwdd  having  conceived  a  special  liking  for  the  spot, 
were  determined  to  have  it  at  any  cost.  They  accordingly  offered  to 
cover  with  silver  coin  as  much  ground  as  they  wanted.  This  tempta- 
tion was  too  much  for  the  Paramdr  Prince,  named  Dhdniburz,  lord  of 
Mount  Abd,  and  he  yielded  to  the  sale  of  the  spot  in  exchange  for 
several  lakhs  of  coin.  Vimal  Sah's  temple  is  said  to  have  cost  eighteen 
crores  and  fifteen  lakhs  of  dams.  Both  the  temples  are  built  of  white 
marble  of  superior  quality.  As  no  quarries  of  white  marble  are  to  he 
met  with  on  Mount  Abu,  it  is  thought  that  the  marble  required  for 
the  temples  was  brought  from  the  quarries  at  Jari  Wao,  in  the  wild 
hilly  tract,  called  Bhakhar,  which  forms  part  of  the  Ardvali  range 
to  the  south-east  of  Abd,  and  not  far  from  the  noted  shrine  of  Amba 
Bhavani.*^  Supposing  this  was  correct,  and  that  the  marble  was 
brought  from  the  Bhakhar  hill,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  know  by  what  road  on 
Mount  Abu  was  the  immense  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
temples  transported  from  the  Bhnkhar  hill  to  Dailwdd^,  A  local 
tradition  says  that  a  cart-road  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  up  the  mnrble;  but  if  so,  there  must  be  some  trace  of  that 
cart-road.  No  such  trace,  however,  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  and, 
as  a  writer  in  the  Rajputani  Gazetteer  suggests,  *'  considering  the 
time,  trouble,  and  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  a  road  up 
the  Rukhi  Kishan  Valley  (the  most  favourable  line)  by  our  engineer 
othcers,  it  is  ditiicult  to  conceive  haw  a  cart-road  could  have  been  made 
at  the  time  the  temples  were  built,"*'  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  temples  exist  as  gems  of  Indian  art  workmanship  and  as  monu- 


!•  /6i(i,  p.  40. 

»«  "  Raj putana  Gazetteer,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  150. 
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ments  of  the  golden  age  of  Jain  architecture.  They  testify  to  the 
immense  wealth  and  the  great  reHgious  zeal  of  the  famous  hankers 
of  Gujarat  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Entering  Vimal  Sah's  temple,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large 
portico  surrounding  the  inner  temple  of  Vrishabhadeva  located  in  the 
middle.  This  portico  or  peristyle  is  about  140  feet  in  length  and  90 
feet  in  breadth.  It  is  three  steps  higher  than  the  level  of  the  middle 
court.  Within  the  internal  faces  of  the  walls  forming  the  portico  there 
are  fifty-two  cells,  each  containing  an  image  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  Jain 
Tirthankars.  Opposite  each  cell  is  a  double  colonnade  of  small  pillars. 
Over  these  pillars  are  architraves  passing  from  each  pair  of  columns 
and  constituting  a  separate  vestibule  to  each  cell.  Each  compartment 
enclosing  the  four  columns  has  a  vaulted  or  flat  roof.  On  the  ceiling, 
which  constitutes  the  flat  roof  or  the  dome,  there  arc  engravings  of 
flowers,  especially  of  the  lotus,  in  its  various  stages  of  development, 
animals,  inanimate  objects,  and  incidents  from  religious  books. 
The  designs  are  chaste  and  simple,  while  the  use  of  the  chisel  shows 
eiqaisite  workmanship.  The  figures  engraved  are  true  to  nature. 
No  labour,  no  money,  no  skill,  and  no  tasle  have  been  spared  to  make 
them  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Some  of  these  cells  have  in- 
scriptions in  front  of  thoir  door  sides,  with  varying  dates,  and  the 
names  of  the  wealthy  Jains  from  one  or  other  of  the  great  cities  of 
India,  at  whose  cost  the  image  of  its  Tirthankar  was  put  up  in  each 
cell.  But  all  these  cells  appear  to  he  the  work  of  one  master-mind. 
Descending  three  steps  from  the  niiin  doorway,  you  reach  the 
tes*elated  marble  pavement,  which  forms  tiie  Mandap  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite  the  shrine  of  Vrishabhadeva.  The  Mantlap,  with  its 
fluted  columns  and  the  architraves  over  them  supporting  the  dome, 
forms  by  itself  a  curious  work  of  art.  The  brflckct  capital  and  the 
torun  form  peculiar  ornaments  of  Indian  architecture.  Tlie  dome  is 
adorned  with  engravings  which  indicate  the  splendour  and  richness 
of  the  Indian  art  at  this  period  of  Jain  supremacy.  These  euf^ravings, 
so  finely  executed,  at  once  rivet  the  attention  of  the  observer.  The 
pendant  in  the  dome  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  also  a 
representation  in  the  dome  of  R:'is  Miuiilali  or  Gopis  playing  and 
singing  in  a  chorus,  relieved  by  festoons  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruits, 
animals,  &c.  Of  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  dome,  Colonel  Tod 
says:  **  While  the  eye  detects  a  want  of  ease  in  the  figures  of  the 
animali,  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  not,  find  fault  with  copies 
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from  inanimate  nature.    The  flowing  lines  anJ  graceful  pendant  flowers 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  work  of  any  chisel  in  Europe."" 

Going  three  steps  higher,  you  are  brought  to  the  colonnaded 
portico.  Passing  this  you  get  at  the  sanctum,  within  which  is 
the  image  of  Vridhabhadeva.  Popular  tradition  says  that  the  image 
now  in  the  shrine  is  not  the  original  one  consecrated  by  Vimal  Sab. 
This  was  taken  nway  in  the  time  of  AUa-ud-deen  Khilji,  the  great 
Mahomedan  iconoclast.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  shrine 
remained  withont  an  image  in  it,  probably  from  the  dread  of  another 
Mahomedan  sacrilege.  And  it  was  not  until  the  fears  of  the  Jains  on 
tliis  point  were  allayed  that  the  image  which  now  enshrines  the  temple 
was  put  up  many  years  after.  Many  of  the  breakages  in  the  engraved 
portions  of  the  temple,  noticeable  at  the  present  day,  belong  also  totiiat 
period.  But  barring  these  slight  injuries,  both  the  temple  of  Vimal  Sah 
and  that  of  the  brothers  Vastupdl  and  Tejalipal  in  the  near  vicinity, 
seem  to  have  had  a  miraculous  escape  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Mahomedans.  It  may  appear  strange,  but  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that 
in  the  south-west  corner  on  the  right  side  of  Vrishabhadeva  is  the 
temple,  in  an  elevated  cell,  of  Amba  Bhavdni— a  Hindu  and  not  a  Jain 
goddes^s.  Leaving  the  doorway  of  Vrishabhadeva's  temple,  you  meet  at 
once  with  a  square  chamber  nearly  opposite  to  the  Temple.  It  con- 
tains the  equestrian  statue  of  Vimal  Sah,  wifcli  his  nephew  seated 
behind  him,  and  a  ehhaCri,  or  parasol,  over  him.  The  parasol  is 
indicative  of  the  nobility  of  this  prince  of  merchants  of  the  time. 
The  statue  is  somewhat  larger  than  life  size.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ten  elephants  with  their  riders.  Some  of  the  elephants  are 
deprived  of  their  riders;  while  the  riders  of  others  have  four  arms 
and  are  dressed  in  a  military  fashion.  Behind  Vimal  Sah*s  eques- 
trian statue  is  a  column  several  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  three 
circular  parts,  having  three  round  marble  slabs  and  tapering  towards 
the  tup.  It  contains  nnmerous  small  niches,  each  containing  an 
image  of  one  of  the  Jain  Tirthankars* 

The  visitor  now  passes  on  to  an  open  court  leading  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  over  which  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Nemindth,  the  twenty-second 
Tirthankar.  It  was  built  by  the  brothers,  Vastupdl  and  Tejahpil, 
ministers  of  King  Viradhavala,  the  Waghela  Chief  of  Dhuwalgurh  or 
Dholka.  The  design  and  execution  of  this  temple  resemble  very 
much  those  of  Vnnal  Snh's  ;  but  in  point  of  architectural  beauty  and 

i«  Tod's  "  Travela  in  W6.3tein  India,"  chap,  vi  ,  p.  105. 
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skill*  and,  especially  in  respect  of  the  ornamentation  of  tlie  dome  of 
the  nnandap,  it  greatly  surpasses  the  temple  of  Vimal  Sah.  The  fluted 
columns  supporting  the  dome  are  mnch  higher,  and  the  ornamentation 
in  the  interior  of  the  dome  much  superior.  The  peristyle  in  this 
temple  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  older  temple.  But,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  photograph  taken  of  it  hy  Lala  Deen  Dayal,  the  most 
enchanting  portion  in  the  dome  is  the  circular  pendant  hanging  from 
the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of  exquisite  workmanship.  '*  It  is  im- 
possible," says  Colonel  Tod,  **  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  bas-relief;§,  either  of  the  principal  dome  or  the 
minor  ones  which  surround  it.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  a  sin- 
gnlar  ornament  pendant  from  the  larger  vault,  the  dedication  of  which 
defies  the  pen,  and  would  tax  to  the  utmost  the  pencil  of  the  most 
patient  artist.  Although  it  has  some  analogy  to  the  eorneille  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  there  is  nothing  in  the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  that  can  be  compared  with  this  in  richness.  Its  form 
is  cylindrical,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  where  it  drops  from  the 
ceiling,  it  appears  like  a  cluster  of  the  half-disclosed  lotus,  whose  cups  are 
so  thin,  so  tranf)paren%  and  so  accurately  wrought,  that  it  Axes  the  eye  in 
admiration."**  So  rich  was  the  ornamentation  of  ihe  inner  dome  that 
we  spent  many  a  long  hour  each  morning  for  a  week  gazing  at  it,  and 
yet  we  could  not  say  we  were  satiated  with  the  beauties  of  it.  The  dome 
is  divided  into  concentric  compartment?,  by  richly  sculptured  cordons, 
and  each  intervening  space  is  filled  with  elaborate  and  elegant  devices."® 
Going  up  a  few  steps,  we  come  to  the  vestibule.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a 
niche,  partly  in  the  wall  and  partly  projecting  from  it.  The  tradition 
in  respect  of  these  niches  is  that  they  were  erected  to  commemorate  the 
two  wives  {derani — jethani)  of  the  brothers  Vastupal  and  Tejalipal, 
The  name  of  Vastupjirs  wife  was  Lalitadevi,*^  and  that  of  Tejahpal's 
was  Anapamd  or  Anupanid  Devi.  Anupama  is  said  to  have  given 
the  first  impulse  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  two  brothers  had 
amassed  so  much  wealth  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  where  they 
could  keep  it  secure.  So  deeply  were  they  engaged  one  day  in  deliberat- 
ing over  this  point,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  their  usual  evening 
mealtime  was  over.     Anupama  sent  servants    to  remind  them  of  this, 

»•  Tod's  *•  Travels  in  Weste.n  India,"  pp.  109-110. 
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•*  See  iiiBcription,  dated  Samvafc  year  1287  (AC.  1231)  on  the  temple  of 
V&fltapcU  and  Tejehpal,  given  at  the  end  of  Prof.  A,  V.  Kathavate's  Kirtikau. 
tntidt. 
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but  to  no  effect.     At  last  she  went  to  them  herself  nnd  asked  them 
to  leave  their  deliberations  aside.     They  accordingly  went  to  their  meal. 
Whilst  taking  it,  they  were   asked  by  Anupamd  what  it  was  that  so 
much  exercised  their  minds.     They  then  revealed  to  her  their  difficulty. 
She  told  them    that  the  best   way  to  dispose  of   their  wealth   was   to 
keep  it  on   the  top  of  mountains  in  such  a  way    that  everybody  could 
see  it,  but  none  could  misappropriate   it."     When    they   could   not 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  puzzle,  she  explained  to  them  that  their 
wealth  should  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  temples  on  Mount  Abd, 
Satrunjaya  and  Girndr,  The  Minister:^  pondered  over  this  advice  and  re- 
solved to  act  upon  it.    The  Jain  Prabandhaa  have  also  another  tradition. 
The  Ministers  found  that  the  work  on  Mount  Abii  was  progressing 
slowly.   They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  men  in  charge  of  it,  and  so  they 
went  to  superintend  it  themselves.     Their   wives  also  took  part  in  this 
work.     When  the  Ministers  found  that  it  was  too  cold  on  the  hill  for 
the  workmen  to  go  and  work,  they  directed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Anupama,  that  each  workman  should  have  fire  provided  for  him  to 
warm  himself  while  working,  and  that  ready  dinner  should   be  pro- 
vided for  all  the  workmen  in  the  evening.*'     There  is  also  a   tradi- 
tion which  says  that  in  order  to  encourage  workmeu  to  display  their 
skill  to  the  bast  advantage,  she  reconmended  that  for  every  little 
piece  of  fine  art  work  done  by  the  artists,  he  was  to  be  paid  for  in  sil- 
ver for  every  stated  weight  of  powdered  dust  resulting  from  his  chisel- 
ling work.     The  encouragements  thus  held  out  were  rewarded  by  the 
fine  and  skilful  workmanship   displayed  by  the  artists.     We  may  well 
believe,  therefore,  that  the   cost  of  erecting  this  temple  was  12crores 
and  53  lakhs  of  dams.     In  his  description  of  this  temple,  Colonel  Tod 
omits  the  mention  of  Hdthi  Sliuld,  or  the  hall  on  the  back  part  of  the 
temple  containing  ten    marble  elephants  in   front  with  figures  behind 
them  in  the  wall,  representing  persons  who  had  contributed  money 
towards   the  building.     They    hold  purses    or    money-bags   in   their 
hands.     The  inscription  on  this   temple,    dated  Samvat   1287   (A.C. 
1231)  is  the  composition   ofSomeshwar,  the  author  of  Kirtikaumudi\ 
a  Sanskrit  poem,  written  in  praise  of  Vastupdl,  whose  special  favourite 
tlte  poet   was.     There  is  another  temple  erected  about  the  same  time 

by  the  same  two  brothers  on  the  Satrunjaya  Uill  and  dedicated  to 

. I 

••  See  Prof.  Abaji  Vishnu  Kathavate's  "  Xattoductiou  to  the  Kirtikaumudi,* 
p.  XX.,  Sanskrit  Series,  No.  xxv. 
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Nemioitb.     It  bears  the  date  of  the  Samvat   year   1288  (A.C.  1232) 
The  inscription  upon  it  is  also  the  composition  of  Somesbwar. 

Now  here  are  monuments  of  the  architectural,  phistic,  and  decorative 
arts  based  on  sound  principles  of  design  and  innbued  with  the   heredi- 
tary skill  of  the  artists,  and  preserved  to   us  from  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the    iconoclastic   tendencies    of  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India. 
They   indicate    the  splendour  of    Indian     Art,— a   true  art  feeling 
in  the  Hindu  artist,  at   a  period  of  Indian  history    anterior  to   the 
establishment  of  the  Mahomedan   rule.      And  no     one    who  wishes 
well  to  the  indigenous   arts   and   finer    handicrafts  of    India,    need 
doubt  that  it  is  possible   to   conserve  and  perpetuate   the   industrial 
arts  of  India,  if  enlightened  and  liberal  patronage  is    given  to  genuine 
examples  of  them.     I  would  humbly  suggest  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  able 
Principal  of  the  Sir  J.  J.  School  of  Arts  in  Bombay,  to  scud  to  Mount 
Abd,  Satrunjaya,  and  Girn^r,  some  of  his  clever  pupils  to  copy  or  have 
photographs  and  drawings  taken  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
genuine  specimens  of  Hinlu  artistic  style.     They  have  only  to  be  pro- 
perly reproduced  and  exhibited  tobeappreciated  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  patronize  them.     As  Mr.  Purdon-Clarke,  in  his  recent  paper,  entitled 
"Is  the  Preservation  of  the  Industrial  Arts  of   India  possible,**  truly 
remarks — **  By  bringing  the  old  patterns  again  before  the  people,  we  can- 
not fail  to  have  a  good  eifect  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  demand  ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  back  again  in  their  own  legitimate  lines,  theartizan 
will  produce  nobler  work  in  the  style  they  really  understood  than  they 
do  at  present,  when    attempting  a  compromise  between  their  arts   and 
our  own.'***     It  is  in  these  and  similar  other  monuments  that  the  early 
history  of   Indian    Art  is  written.     The  arts  of  the  Hindus  are  of  the 
highest    anti(mity ;  and   Sir    George    Birdwood,  than  whom   there  is, 
perhaps,  novin^fo- Indian  who  has  studied  them  to  any  useful  j)urposc, 
has  shown,  in  tracing  their  history  to  recent  times,  in  his  *'  Industrial 
Arts    of   India,*'    that  these   arts    still  remain    in    all    their  essential 
characteristics  what  they    always  have  been    from    the   very    earliest 
records  of  them  that  have  survived  to  our  day.     All  that  is  needed  to 
prevent  their  decay  or  degeneracy  from  false  imitations  is  enlightened 
patronage  of  genuine  examples  of  Indian   Art  by  the  public  in  private 
buildings,  as  well  as  by  the  Government  and  munici|)alities  in  dilferent 
parts  of  India,  in  works  of  local  as  well  as  of  general  public  utility. 


'♦  Journal  of  the  East  India  AsHooiulion,  Vol.  x\ii.,  Iso.  2,  pago  38. 
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Art.  III. — Notes  on  the  Cabinet  of  Coins  of  the  Bomhaif 
B ranch f  Royal  Astatic  Society,  By  O.  Codrington,  M.D., 
M.R.A.S.,  Memb.  Num.  Soc,  Lond. 

As  I  have  recently  arranged  the  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  revised 
the  Catalogue,  I  send  a  few  notes  giving  a  summary  of  the  col- 
lection, in  order  chiefly  th-^t  it  may  be  seen  in  what  it  is  defective, 
but  also  that  attention  mny  be  drawn  to  the  value  of  it;  and  in  the 
hope  that  more  interest  in  Oriental  Numismatics  may  be  excited 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  collection  be  made 
more  perfect. 

Khalifs,  Amawi. — Fine  specimens  of  the  rare  silver  coins  described 
in  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Journal,  page  93,  found  near  Thull  Chotiali, 
Beluchistan,  some  of  which  are  varieties  not  elsewhere  noted  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Abbas^i. — Nothing  of  any  importance  except  one  gold  coin  of  El 
Moatemid,  San*a  mint,  A.H.  258. 

06t;.— .\s  B.  M.  C*  No.  367. 

Rev.^  Ai' 


Benee  Rasool  Dynasty — \  fine  collection  of  the  silver  coins  of  the 
2nd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  Sultans,  and  a  pretender;  of  the  mints  'Aden, 
Mahjam,  T*aizz,  Zebeed,  Thaabat,  fully  described  by  Col,  Prideaux, 
Journal  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  8,  many  of  which  are  not  in  other  known  col- 
lections. 

Bahri  Mamluks  of  Egypt, — Twenty -six  very  fine  gold  coins  of  the 
5th,  8th,  lOth,  I4th,  16th,  17th,  18th.  19th,  20th.  2Ist,  22nd,  ^Srd 
h  24th  Sultans,  described  in  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Journal,  page  339. 
Also  a  number  of  silver  coins  of  the  5th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  23rd  Sultans.  Forming  a  valuable  and 
unusually  full  collection  of  the  coinage  of  this  dynasty. 

•  B.  M.  C.  is  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Umaitrihuied  Jrabie.^^The  two  gold  aad  two  siWer  coins  described 
bj  me  in  Vol.  XY.  of  the  Journnl,  pages  352,  S56  and  364. 

Amtf.^A  few  good  apeetmens  of  the  Mudhafari  and  Jelairs  in 
gold  and  silrer,  and  a  ntiml>er  <^  the  2^iid  and  Kajnh»  bnt  nothing 
anuaoal*  There  are  rery  few  coins  of  the  Safavi  dynasty  and  only 
two  salver  ones  renutrkablp,  mar.,  (1)  Safi  I,,  Ardebil,  (7)  A.H.  1050 ; 
(8)  Abbas  I.,  Erivan,  A.  H.  •  •  •  3. 

Durmtu — ^The  coinage  of  Ahmad  and  Timur,  represented  by  spt ci- 
meiis  of  Ahinadshahiy  Kabal,  Meshhed,  Lahore,  Dera»  Bhakar  and 
Herat  mints,  in  silrer. 

Armemia^ — Some  interesting  silver  specimens  of  Kings  Leo  (V  ?)  and 
Con^tantine,  described  in  VnL  XV.  of  the  Joumnl,  page  369  ;  one  of 
Leo's  coin  having  been  counterstruck  with  the  die  of  Nasir  Muham- 
■lad,  the  liamluk  Sultan, 

Kim^s  o/Dehli. — In  gold  there  are  seven  specimens  at  one  coin  of 
Ala-od-diii  l^hammad,  some  of  which  might  be  advantageonsly 
disposed  of  by  eichangeor  sale*  Other  kings,  of  whom  there  are  gold 
coins,  are  Qhias-ad-din  Taghlak  (1),  Muhammad  bin  Taghlak  (6 
different),  Piruz  III.  (3  different). 

In  silver  there  are  but  22  sorts  of  coins,  and  but  of  nine  kings  ; 
there  are  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  some  of  thesci  which  might 

be  eschanged. 

In  copper  the  collection  is  better,  but  there  are  many  gaps  whicii 
mi<:ht  be  filled  up  by  exchange  of  spare  specimens, 

Kingg  of  Mai w a, — There  are  two  fine  gold  coins,  one  of  Nasir,  dated 
913,  and  one  of  Ghias-ud-din  undated.  SiWer  of  Mabmud  Khiiji, 
and  Mahmud  II.,  and  copper  of  Hushang  and  Muhammad  Ghori,  and 
of  the  four  Kliilji  kings. 

KingM  of  Gujarat,^ K  fine  gold  coin  of  Muhammad  III,,  dated  947 ; 
a  fair  collection  of  the  silver  and  copper  coinage  of  the  later  kings. 

Bahmani, — Tiiere  is  not  a  single  specimen  in  gold  or  silver,  but  a 
good  collection  in  copper  of  the  varieties  described  in  Vol,  XVI.  of  the 
Journal,  page  99. 

Emperors  ofDehli — Akbar, — A  beautiful  gold  piece,  weighing  841 
grains,  being  the  25th  part  of  a  Sihansah. 

Obv, — Centre  in  oblong  square — 
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around  centre. 

Rev, — Centre  in  ornamented  pentagon 

AiJi   ill   AJI    )| 


Around  centre  in  five  looped  divisions 

Twelve  fine  round  Mohurs,  lately  received  from  Indian  Government, 
of  four  types,  and  three  others,  of  Lahore,  A^ra,  Dehli,  Ahmadahad, 
Akharabad  mints,  and  years  970,  971,  973,  975,  976,  977,  981,  982, 
984,  990.     Two  square  Mohurs,  one  of  Ujjain  mint  A.  H.  988. 

Seventeen  silver,  various — some  good  specimens  of  Ahmadabad 
coinage  with  Uahi  dates. 

Copper, — A  fine  tauka,  Ahmadabnd,  Ardibihist  llahi  40,  and  a 
few  good  falus. 

Jehanglr,  Gold. ^Bust  with  drinking  cup  in  hand,  dated  1020. 
Zodiacal — Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Virgo,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 
cornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Leo,  Aries. 

Silver, — A  good  collection  of  Ahmadabad  rupees,  some  Zodiacal 
and  some  with  llahi  dates,  one  being  of  the  first  year  of  the 
reign. 

Reu,^  I  •  I r  0  tj  I  »Ua.  I  AiJI  Jj^j  os^x**   Alji  il  U J  I II 

and  one  of  Jehangir  and  Nur  Jehan,  coined  ^t  Surat   in  1034. 

Copper,  —  A  few  falus. 

Shahjehan,— F OUT  ^oldf  unimportant.  A  large  collection  of  rupees, 
mostly  of  the  square  centre  type  and  chiefly  of  Surat  mint.  Other 
mints  being  Ahmadabad,  Junagar,  Dehli,  Gblconda,  Kambait,  Agra, 
Akbarnagar.  The  earliest  date  is  1033,  and  the  latest  1069  which 
appears  on  one  coin  of  Surat  and  on  one  of  Kambait^  although  1068 
is  given  as  the  first  year  of  Aurangzib's  reign. 

Murad  Bakth, — Five  Surat  and  one   Ahmadabad  rupees  of  1068. 

Anrangzib. — Fourteen  Gold.  Mints — Multan,  Golconda,  Akbara> 
bad,  Aurangabad,  Surat.  And  a  large  number  of  rupees,  one  coined  at 
Akharabad  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.— 
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Obv. — III  square  centre.  ^(^^^^  iSJ^  Jjl-ij^j 

Margin.  a*.!  ^U^jI^j  .^j  ^Oi'  '^'♦^^  e^!'^'^'(/*'*^r^'-^^  * 

Rev, —  In  square  centre  ob\jiS\s^j^ 

Margin  «x^l  /\^  ^jjl<  ^s^xk  ^j^j^ 

Other  mints  re,»re8ente  1,  are  Sjirat,  Katak,  Kambait,  Etawa, 
AUm^irpoor,  Lucknovr,  Ajmir,  Ahmadabad,  Bareillj,  Islnmbad,  Ool- 
ronda,  Ahmadnagar,  Aurangabad,  Junagar,  Shahjebanabad,  Bijapur. 
Oi  the  ruji.^es  of  Surat  are  a  variety  of  sjubila  in  the  loop  of  u' 
on  Bev.  In  the  cabinet  are  sonae  thirty  of  such  varieties,  which  seem 
to  indicate  thS  years  of  mintage. 

Bahadur  Shah, — A  rupee  of  Shahjehanabad  and  of  Surat  un» 
dated,  and  one  without  mint  of  the  year  3. 

Jehandar, — A  rupee  of  Bareilly,  dated  1124. 

Rev. —  u*-^^  ^i-^<  A^f  ^j»^s^  ^Aw  j^bj>J  ^j^ 

Faraksir,  —A  mohur  of  Lahore,  dated  103!).  Rupees  of  Surat, 
Kambait,  Ahmadnagar,  Shahjehanabad,  Etawa,  Murshedabad,  Lahore 
mints,  and  of  veari  1125  to  1130. 

Rifie  ci  d'rjat. — A  mohur  of  doubtful  mint,  undated 


»     •     •     5|:  *       •)(■ 

Rifie  el    (loniit.—k   moiiiir  of  Akbarabad    or    Agra     1131,    but 
legend  not  very  distinct. 

Mohnmmail  Shah, — Six  mohiirs,  one  of  Shahjehanabad  of  first  year 
of  reis^n,  and  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  rupees  of  the  mints  Shahjehana- 
bid,  AkbarabaJ,  Murshedabad,  Barhanpur,  Multan,  Azimabad,  Kam- 
b  lit,  Ahmad  ibad,  Etawa,  Kota,  Allahabad,  Machlipatan,  Lahore;  the 
earliest  date  being  on  one  of  Akbarabad,  1131. 

.4A»na'/SAa4.  — Rupees  of  Lahore,  1165  ;  Muhammadabad,  Benares, 
116G  ;  Patna  ;  Shahjehanabad,  1161  ;  Azimabad,  year  *^^1. 

Alamgir  //.—Three  mohurs  of  different  varieties  of  ShahjehanRbad. 
miut  and  years  116S-1170.     Rupees  of   Ahmadabad,  Muhamadabad, 


;> 
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Varieties . 
1 


Benares,  Aziniabad,  Patna,  Shahjehanabad,  Azimabad,  Beuares,  Arkat, 
Lahore,  dates  1170-1171. 
Shahjehan  II. — Rupee  of  Ahmadabad  year  «x^t.    Symbol,  an  Ankus. 

Modern  India. — The  rupees  bearing  part  of  the  Shah  Alam  legend 
and  symbols  of  mint  towns  are  grouped  together  with  others  bearing 
parts  of  other  legends  and  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
name  of  the  State  or  Mint  where  issued,  and  of  these  there  is  a  large 
collection.  Coins  of  the  following  places  or  designations  have  been 
identified  :— 

Varieties. 

Ahmadabrtd  10 

Surat   10 

Broach 1 

Baroda 22 

coins  of  difffrent  Gaek- 

wars  being  differentiated. 

Bind 11 

Sujawal    1 

Habshi  of  Janjira    2 

Alibag 1 

Poona 4 

Wai 1 

Bhore,  Pant  Pradhani 1 

Panala,  Kolhapur  I 

Kutch. — Specimens  of  coinage  of  Bhoraji,  Bharmalji,  Khengarji, 
Tamachi,  Rayadhanji,  Pragmalji,  Gohadaji,  Desalji,  Rayadhanji  II., 
Gohadaji  XL,  Bharmalji  II.,  Desalji  II.,  Pragmalji  II.,  Khengarji  11. 
Described  in  Journal  Vol.  XVII.,  page  49. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Chicani,  Kolhapur     

Nepani,  Kolhapur     

Uukari,  Kolhapur     

Marech,  Kolhapur    

Bhatur  , 

Jamkhandi 

Toragal  2 

Jaripatka,  Nasik    1 

Aurangabad  1 

Narainpet 7 

Raichur 1 

Haidarabad,  Deccan 3 

Trinomali 1 


Varieties. 

Navanagar    3 

Junagarh  2 

Porbandar 1 

Ajmir 2 

Shahpuri    1 

Pali    1 

Ujjftin    ...i 1 

Udaipur 2 

Chitor    2 

Dholpur 1 


Varieties. 

Jaipur    2 

Kotah 3 

Keranli 1 

Jodhpur    5 

Deig 1 

Datiah   1 

Jhansi    2 

Bagalkot    4 

Chandor    1 

Sepri , 1 
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Varieties. 

Gwniior .,  6 

Wadgaon    „ 2 

Bhopnl  2 

Bbilsa 3 

Sironj 1 

Partab(>:har    I 

Gopalghar     1 

Bindraban 1 

Farukhabad  1 

Lucknow  3 

Benares 3 

Agra  1 

Alwar 1 

Etawa 1 

Tatna... 2 

Robilkhand    1 

Punjab    2 

Jalaun    1 

Patiala    1 


Varieties. 
Multan  1 

Kochaman,  Jodhpur    1 

Dhulia    1 

Sohagpur  1 

Jabalpur 1 

Harda    1 

\agpur  1 

Chanda  1 

Kandusi  Nnrwar    1 

Saugor    1 

Kisbangarh    1 

Sadosa  1 

Malwa   1 

Bareilly 1 

Arkat  2 

C(»atrapur    1 

Akbarabad   , 1 

Patna    1 

Unknown 6 

A  large  collection  of  copper  pice   has  been   arranged   in    the   same 

way  according  to  the  mint  marks,  and   identified    as   far    as   possible, 

bot  a  great  number  still  remain  unattributed. 

British  India. — There  is  a    good  collection    of   tiie    British    Indian 

coinage,  especiHlly  that  for  B  »ml)ay.     In  gold  the  rarest  is    the    15- 

Rupee  Mohur  of  Bombay  of   1770    figured    in   Thurston's    catalogue 

of  the  coinage  in  the    Madras    Museum,  plate  XX.,    fig.   5;    in    silver 

the  Bombaim  rupee  of  Charles  II.   (Thurston,  plate  X  VIII.,  fig.  2)  ;  in 

Tutenag  the  Bombay  double  pice  of  George  I.   (Tlmrston,  plate  XVI., 

page  8) ;  and  in  copper  the  double  pice  of  George  II.,  1728    (Thurston, 

late  XIX.,  fig   8),  and  the  Chnrles  II.  pice    (Thurston,  plate  XVIII., 

fig  3).    Of  this  last  there  arc  a  large  number,  some  of  which  might    be 

distributed;    it   appears  from  Thurston's   list    that    there   is   not    one 

in  the  Madras  Central  Museum. 

Ceylony  Straits,  ($'c. — There  is  a  gold  coin  of  Lankesvara  as  No.  1  in 

Mr.  Rhys   Davids  list  of  Ceylon  coins  and  copper  ones  in  nine  varieties 

of  the  early  Ceylon  kings,   of  some  of  which  also  there  arc  many 

specimens. 

Indo' Portuguese, — There  is  a  fair    collection  of  the    later  coinage 

from  King  J§o  V.  and  two  tutenag  of  Fillippe  I. 
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CoDiidering  the  advantages  of  the  propinquity  of  Goa,  and  that  the 
greatest  collector  anddescriber  of  thiscoinage  is  in  Bombay,  I  think  the 
collection  could  be  made  more  complete  with  a  little  trouble. 

Indo-Dutch,  French  and  Danish, — There  are  a  very  few  specimens 
of  these  coinages. 

Hindu, — There  are  in  silver  many  fine  specimens  of  the  funched  coins 
and  three  fine  ones  in  gold.  The  coins  found  at  Wai,  described  in  the 
Journal,  Vol.  XII.,  page  400,  and  some  of  the  stamped  variety  shown 
in  Sir  W.  Elliot's  Coinage  of  Southern  India,  Plate  II.,  fig.  61,  and 
some  in  lead  and  copper  with  Buddhist  signs,  such  as  are  also  given  in 
Elliot's  work  ;  and  also  a  large  number  of  the  Andhrabhritya  in  lead 
and  copper,  described  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  XIII.,  page  3C3,  some  of 
which  should  be  distributed. 

The  gold  Kadambi  coins  as  Elliot,  Plate  II.,  Nos.  68  to  71. 

Of  Gupta  there  are  some  fine  gold  ones  and  a  goud  assortment  in 
silver ;  as  well  as  Valabhi  and  Rashtrakuta  coins.  Of  the  Sah  or  Ksha- 
trap  kings  there  is  a  fine  collection  in  silver,  arranged  by  Pundit  Bhag- 
vanlal  Indraji,  of  14  of  the  kings. 

There  are  good  specimens  of  horseman  and  bull  coins  of  Samanta 
Deva,  and  a  great  number  of  Gadhia  coins,  including  a  set  arranged  to 
show  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  design  from  the  Sassuuian 
coinage  as  described  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  XII ,  page  325. 

Southern  India, — In  gold  one  Ramtanka  described  in  Mr.  Gibbs' 
paper  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,  L884.  A  large  collection  of  huns, 
pagodas  and  fanams  presenting  many  varieties,  and  in  silver  some  fine 
fanams. 

Larinei. — There  is  a  valuable  assortment  of  silver  larines  chiefly  of 
two  varieties.  One  made  of  thin  wire  and  two  and-a-half  inches  long, 
having  stamped  on  one  side  part  of  the  Kalimah  of  the  Shiah  formula, 
and  on  the  other  part  of  a  legend  of  which  only  the  words, 

are  to  be  gathered,  but  two  bear  very  distinct  dates,  "^av  and  ^^T. 
These  I  believe  to  be  of  Persian  make,  and,  if  so,  would  be  of  the 
time  of  Muhammad  Khudabanda^  The  others,  of  somewhat  thicker 
wire  and  shorter,  have  on  them,  more  or  less  distinctly,  legends  of 
Adil  Shah. 

One  has  on  06i;.     sU  JljU  j_^JU  ^IWU 
Rev,     •     •     •     •  wi^ 
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Another,      Obc,  l^  J\:>^  J^     * 

Rev.  I- VI      •      •  ^j^ 

Another,      Obv.  JjU  J^^U   j^U 

Rtv,  vv  ?  jljf  ^jl/  v-T'^ 

These  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  struck  by  the  'Adil  Kings  of  Bijapur  in 
imitation  of  the  other  kind,  the  Persian  of  Lar. 

Dr.  Wilson, /oMr«a/,  Vol.  Ill,,  page  138,  read  the  word^Ui  on  this 
Tariety,  and  speaks  of  them  as  Sairi  coins.  Prof.  H.  H.Wilson, 
Numismatic  Chronicle^  XVI.,  page  179,  gives  a  good  account  and  also 
figures  of  them.  He  reads  on  one  side  «  U  J  o^^  ^^  I JLL»^  and  on  the 
other  /S^  /5jo  ^^^V  v-T^-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  vioxd  /.^o  doubtfully  on 
one  or  two,  but  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  word  ^  Li  on  any. 
The  name  of  the  king  is  written  plainly  SUJ I  j  l*  instead  of  JjU^ 
and  I  think  I  have  seen  that  it  is  so  spelt  in  some  Bijnpur  inscription. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  Larines  were  more  commonly  sent  to  the 
Society  as  Treasure  Trove  than  any  other  silver  coins  from  the  Southern 
Konkan  and  Western  Deccan,  but  none  have  been  so  sent  during  the  last 
five  years.  Probably  they  may  not  be  recognised  as  coins  by  officials, 
andtherefore  not  treated  as  such  under  the  Treasure  Trove  Acts;  but 
a«  we  know  so  little  about  the  coinage  of  the  'Adil  Shah  and  other 
dynasties  in  those  regions,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Collectors  of  Districts  be  called  to  them,  in  order  that  ^s 
rnauy  as  possible  might  be  examined,  and  thus  a  more  complete  legend 
made  out.  Whilst  on  this  i«ubject,  I  would  also  note  that  no  silver 
coins  of  Sivaji  are  known,  though  we  are  told  that  he  did  strike  silver 
coin  (>ee  Grant  I)uJ^ and  Boinbat/  Gazetteer)  and  Prof.  Wilson,  in 
his  article  above  rcfered  to,  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  Larine 
was  adopted  by  him  also.  I  have,  therefore, long  looked  for  some  Larines 
with  Nagari  letters  or  Sivaji's  name  on  them,  for  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a  ruler  of  his  character  would  have  been  content  to  issue  coins 
bearing  merely  a  part  of  a  Peisian  inscription,  or  one  having  the 
name  of  the  Bijapur  king,  without  his  own  name  also,  or,  at  any  rate, 
some  sign  of  his  Marathi  Raj.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this 
in  view  in  examining  Larines  found  in  the  Konkan  or  Deccan.  The 
Satara  Chbatrapati  pice  is  well  known. 

Kashmir  and  Kanyra, — There  is  a  set  of  the  copper  coins  of  Hindu 
kings,  and  a  very  rare  silver  one  of  Sri  Didda  and  of  Kalaba,  both 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  Theobald. 
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Greek' Bactrian. — The  collection  is  a  poor  one,  but  there  are  fine 
specimens  of  Euthydemus  I.,  Demetrius,  Euthjdemus  II.,  and 
Heliokles  similar  to  ones  in  the  British  Museum. 

Parthian, — A  very  poor  lot. 

Sassanian.—Uskve  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Kursatjee  Rustomji  Cama, 
and  there  are  some  very  good  specimens,  especially  of  the  later  kings. 
The  collection,  considering  the  position  of  the  Parsi  community  of 
Bombay,  should  be  made  a  complete  one  and  the  finest  possible. 

Roman, — There  are  a  number  of  various  copper  coins  of  little 
value  and  two  silver  of  Tiberius  and  one  of  Lucius  Verus. 

The  Society  are  fortunate  in  having  recently  acquired  two  fine 
Roman  gold  coins,  viz, — 

Lucius  Ferus  (Cohen,  Medailles  Imperiales,  No.  73). 

Obv, — Bust  of  Emperor,  laureate,  to  right,  with  paludament  and 
8uirass. 

L  VERVS  AVG  ARM  PARTtt  MAX  i.e.,  Lucius  Verus  Augustui 
Armenicus  Parthicus  Maximus. 

i?fi;.— Victory  standing  to  left,  holding  a  crown  and  a  palm. 

TRP  VII  IMP  nil  COS  III.  ue.,  Tribunicia  potestate  VIL, 
Imperator  IV.,  Consul  III.,  the  figures  indicating  the  number  of  yeara 
he  had  exercised  the  several  powers  or  offices  at  the  time  the  coin  was 
struck.  Size  8  ;  weight,  1\j7  gra. 

This  coin,  which  is  in  very  fine  preservation,  was  found  in  a  field  at 
the  village  of  Nagdhara,  Jalalpur  taiuka,  Surat.  It  is  not  a  very  rare 
variety,  but  of  undoubted  Roman  fabric.  Its  value  in  London  i« 
about  £2, 

Septimius  Severus,     (Cohen  No.  444.) 

06i7.—Head  of  Emperor,  laureate,  to  right,  SEVERVS  PIVS  AVG. 

/{^t;.— Severus  and  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  on  horseback 
galloping  to  left. 

VIRTVS  AVGVSTORVM.     Size  -8,  Weight  107  grs. 

This  coin  was  found  in  Waghode  village,  Raverpeta,  Sawda  taiuka, 
Khandeish,  by  a  peasant  when  ploughing.  It  is  in  very  fine  condition, 
ceriainly  of  Roman  work,  and  is  a  rare  variety  of  the  coinage  of  thii 
Emperor.     Its  value  in  London  is  about  £\h. 

European  and  ilwertcan.— There  are  a  number  of  coins  of  all  sorts 
in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  many  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  tHmed 
into  montv  or  exchanged. 
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Aet.  IV. — *' The  Game  of  Ball' Bat  {ChowffAn'gui)  among  thg 
Ancient  Peraia/ns,  a$  described  in  tl^e  Epic  of  Firdottei/' 
B7  JiVANJi  Jamshkdji  Modi^  B.A. 


Bead  September  26, 1890. 


Tbb  modern  Parsees  of  India  have  made  cricket,  the  national  game 
of  their  esteemed  ruler?,  their  own.  But  it  appears  froni  the  Shah* 
nameh  of  Firdousi,  the  great  epic  poet  of  Persia,  that  a  game  of  ball* 
bat,  though  not  like  that  of  cricket,  was  known  to  their  ancestors, 
the  ancient  Persians.  The  game  was  played  with  great  enthusiasm, 
not  onlj  in  the  later  Sassanian  period,  but  also  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Kaianian  dynasty.  The  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
played  it  as  a  means  of  healthy  exercise  and  recreation.  Even  friendly 
international  matches  were  arranged  under  the  captainship  of  the  lead. 
Ing  men  of  the  rival  races.  They  were  played  with  an  accompaniment 
of  music  just  as  we  see  at  the  present  day.  The  result  cf  the  matches 
was  looked  to  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

Firdousi  calls  this  game  Chowgan-gui.  Chowgan  means  a  bat 
as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  the  game  is  played.  Gui  means  a 
ball.  The  game  was  played  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback.  Young 
children  generally  played  it  on  foot.  It  is  said  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  won  his  Waterloo  on  the  cricket- 
ground,  meaning  thereby  that  the  precision  and  the  discipline  under 
which  he  played  tlie  game  were  of  great  use  to  determine  his  future 
character  as  a  great  commander.  The  following  historical  anecdote 
ffjm  the  Shahnameh  illustrates  how  this  game  of  Chowgan-gui  was 
made  use  of  to  know  the  character  of  a  child  and  determine  the  nobi- 
lity of  its  birth.  This  is  one  of  the  four  references  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  the  Shahnameh  on  the  subject  of  this  game. 

Ardeshir  Babegan  (Artaxerxes  I.)  tbe  founder  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  of  Persia,  having  defeated  Ardwun  (  Artabanes),  the  last 
monarch  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  on  the  classical  field  of  Rum 
Hormuz,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kurun,  ascended  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  took  a  daughter  of  the  deposed  sovereign  in  marriage.     She, 
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instigated  by  her  eldest  brother,  Behman,  who  was  then  in  India,  tried 
to  poison  her  husband,  Ardeshir,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  re- 
turn of  the  Parthian  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Iran.  Her  wicked 
attempt  was  discovered  by  Ardeshir,  who  ordered  one  of  his  ministers 
to  put  her  to  death.  This  minister,  while  taking  away  the  queen  from 
the  court  of  the  king  to  put  his  royal  master's  order  into  execution* 
found  thnt  she  was  encrinte,  With  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation in  future,  and  of  securing  an  heir  to  the  throne  in 
case  the  king  had  no  other  issue  hereafter,  the  minister  protected  the 
queen  in  his  palace.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  suspicions  of  the 
king  in  future  as  a  likely  father  of  the  child  he  got  himself  castrated. 
He  put  the  castrated  parts  in  a  box,  and  though  pale  and  weak 
through  the  effects  of  the  operation  went  in  a  litter  to  the  king,  and 
requested  him  to  let  the  box  be  kept  in  hU  treasury  until  the  time  he 
called  fjr  it.  At  the  proper  time  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  male 
child,  whom  the  minister  named  Shahpur,  i,  e.,  the  son  of  the  king. 
This  was  the  Shapur  who  defeated  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  at 
the    battle   of  Edessa. 

Time  rolled  on  when  seven  years  after  this  event,  the  minister  one 
day  found  tlie  king  very  gloomy.  On  enquiry  he  found  that  the 
thought  of  being  heirless  made  the  king  sad.  The  king  said  to  him, 
**  A  father  without  the  son,  is  like  a  son  without  the  father.  Never  will 
a  stranger  press  him  to  his  heart."  The  minister  took  hold  of  this 
golden  opportunity  and  divulged  the  secret  to  the  king.  He  sent 
for  the  box  from  the  treasury  of  the  king,  showed  him  its  contents, 
and  said  that  he  had  done  so  to  be  above  suspicion  as  a  likely  fathei; 
of  the  child.  The  king,  in  order  to  further  satisfy  himself  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the 
company  of  one  hundred  ciuldren  of  the  same  age  and  countenance, 
and  to  be  made  to  play  the  game  of  **Chowgan-gui"  before  him,  so 
that  he  might  determine  by  his  own  paternal  affections  which  out 
of  the  hundred  children  was  his  prince.  In  the  words  of  Firdousi 
he  said  :  — 

*Ji^^c;'«^0(^y  (^'j^^      .'.      ^--^  c;!^^  i^l^»>y  /^ 
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''Now  find  out  a  hundred  children  who  resemble  him  in  stature>, 
app«arance>  form,  and  8ize>  and  are  dressed  like  him  without  the  slight- 
est  difference.  Send  all  these  children  with  hats,  get  a  ball,  and  send 
them  to  the  '  maidun.*  When  all  the  beautiful  children  will  be  on 
the  plain,  my  soul  will  be  moved  by  my  affection  for  my  child.  My 
own  heart  will  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thy  words,  and  will 
recogni^  my  child* " 

The  minister  followed  the  instructions  of  his  master,  and  the  king 
recognized  his  child  out  of  the  hundred  children.  To  make  matters 
more  certain  he  asked  one  of  his  attendants  to  go  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  and  throw  the  ball  towards  him.     He  said  :•»• 

*•  Whoever  out  of  tliese  children  advances  bravely  in  the  midst  of 
the  brave  like  a  lion  and  carries  away  the  ball  from  my  presence  with- 
out respect  for  anybody  in  this  assembly,  he  undoubtedly  must  h^ 
my  real  child,  of  my  own  bbod,  body,  and  family.'* 

The  attendant  went  among  the  children  and  threw  the  ball  towards 
the  king.  All  the  children  ran  after  the  ball,  but  when  they  saw 
that  it  was  very  close  to  His  Majesty  they  dared  not  go  before  him. 
But  Shapur  ran  after  it  and  threw  it  back  among  the  children.  This 
convinced  Ardeshir  that  Shapur  was  a  royal  prince,  and  was  therefore 
not  at  all  afraid  to  go  before  his  royal  father. 

Mirkhond  differs  a  little  from  the  version  of  Firdousi.  According 
to  this  historian,  the  ball  went  close  to  the  king  in  the  usual  cours^e 
of  the  play,  and  was  not  thrown  by  an  attendant.  Again,  according  to 
the  version  of  Shahzadeh  Jal^l  Kajar,  when  the  ball  happened  to  be 
llirown  towards  the  king,  he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  his  palace 
ilirough  an  adjoining  window.  No  boy  dared  to  go  into  the  royal 
pftlaa*  to  fetch  it,  but  Shapur  went  in  as  ono  would  go  into  his  own 
liouse. 

An  earlier  reference  to  this  game  is  found  in  the  reign  of  king 
Lohrasp.  Gustasp,  the  eldest  sou  of  this  monarch,  through  the 
inlelli^^ence  displayed  by  him  in  this  game  of  Chowguu-gui,  and 
ii»  other  athletic  sports,  won  the  good  favour  of  the  Kaisar  of  Rouni. 
GusUisp,  having  quarrelled  with  his  father,  left  his  Persian  court  and 
vent  mideran  assumed  name  to  the  country  of  the  Kaisar  of  Rouui. 
0 
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The  Kaisar  had  a  very  beautiful  marriageable  daughter  whom  he  asked 
to  choose  her  husband  from  a  large  assembly  of  the  Slite  of  his  t^ity. 
The  daughter,  Kaitabuu  by  name,  found  none  in  that  assembly  to  meet 
her  wishes.  Thereupon  the  Kaisar  called  an  assembly  of  the  middle 
class  of  men  in  his  city.  Kaitabun  chose  Gustasp  from  the  large 
assembly,  having  previously  seen  his  features  in  a  dream.  The  Kaisar 
did  not  like  the  choice,  but  having  given  his  promise  to  Kaitalun  to  let 
her  choose  her  husband  he  could  not  honourably  withdraiv  it.  He 
permitted  the  marriage,  but  asked  Kaitabun  to  leave  the  royal  palace 
with  her  husband.  A  short  time  after,  when  some  public  sports  were 
held  Gustasp  went  and  showed  such  manliness  and  intelligence  in  the 
sports,  and  among  them  in  the  game  of  ball-bat,  that  the  Kaisar  was 
struck  with  his  valour  and  received  him  and  his  daughter  into  his 
favour  again.  It  appears  from  Firdousi  that  this  game  was  played 
on  horseback.     He  says  :  — 

*^  He  ordered  to  place  a  saddle  upon  his  horse  which  enrolled  the 
earth  under  his  feet.  He  marched  to  the  *  maiddn '  of  the  Kaisar,  and 
went  up  to  the  place  where  he  saw  the  strokes  of  the  bat.  He  asked 
from  them  a  ball  and  a  bat,  and  threw  it  (the  ball)  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  riders.  He  then  spurred  his  horse  from  its  place.  The  hands 
and  the  feet  of  the  heroes  (players)  stopped  short  of  playing.  The 
ball  disappeared  so  fast  under  his  stroke  that  nobody  in  the  plain 
could  see  it.     How  can  a  rider  see  his  ball,  however  fast  he  rode?" 

This  reference  to  the  game  reminds  us  of  the  modem  polo,  which, 
let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  introduced  into  India  in  recent  years 
from  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan,  countries  which  were  formerly  owned 
by  the  ancient  Persians. 

The  third  reference  to  this  game  is  in  the  reign  of  Kaikaus,  the 
Kavi  Usndhan  of  the  A  vesta.  His  eldest  son,  Siavash,  was  sent  by 
him  against  the  Turanian  king  Afrasiab,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Persian  king  not  approving  his  conduct. 
Siavash  delivered  the  command  of  bis  Persian  army  to  a  Persian 
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general,  and  then  went  over  to  the  country  of  Afi-aslab  and  made  it 
his  home,  rather  than  return  to  the  anger  of  his  father  and  to  the 
machinations  of  Soudabeh,  his  step-mother,  who  had  done  her  best  to 
bring  him  into  the  disfavour  of  his  father.  It  was  in  his  adopted 
coantrj  that  the  Persian  prince  played  a  game  of  "  Chowgan-gui  '* 
with  the  Turanian  king  Afrasiab.  It  is  a  very  interesting  match  that 
Firdnusi  describes.  It  is  an  international  match  between  the  Iranians 
and  the  Turanians.  Siavash,  the  Persian  prince,  captains  the  Iranian 
team,  and  Afrasiab,  the  Turanian  king,  captains  the  Turanian  team. 
The  teams  were  made  up  of  eight  on  either  side. 

According  to  Firdousi,  the  Turanian  king  having  intimated  the 
previous  night  his  wish  to  play  a  game,  both  parties  appeared  on  the 
**maidan"  the  next-morning,  when  Afrasiab  said: — 

"LfCt  us  choose  our  companions  for  striking  the  ball.  You  place 
yourself  on  that  side,  I  will  remain  here,  and  this  assembly  will  also 
divide  itself  into  two  parties." 

At  first  Siavash,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  Turanian  king,  re- 
fused to  take  the  opposite  side,  and  to  stand  as  an  antagonist  to  the  king. 
He  offered  to  play  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  Turanian  king  wished 
him  to  take  the  lead  of  the  opposite  party,  saying,  **  One  day,  on  the 
death  of  the  Persian  monarch  Kaus,  as  bis  heir  to  the  throne,  you  shall 
be  my  rival  and  my  antagonist.*'  Then  the  Turanian  king  selected  his 
team.  It  consisted  of  the  most  elect  of  his  courtiers, — Gulbad,  Kar- 
sivaz,  Jehan,  Poulad,  Piran,  Nestihan,  and  Human  formed  his  team. 
Among  these  one  was  his  brother,  another  his  prime  minister,  and  the 
rest  his  military  commanders.  Then  the  king  gave  to  Siavash,  Rouin, 
Schideh,  Anderiman,  Arjasp,  and  three  other  Turanians  to  form  his 
team.  Siavash  naturally  objected.  As  the  king  desired  Siavash  to 
show  his  ability  in  the  game  as  the  future  king  of  Iran,  and  therefore 
as  his  future  antagonist,  it  was  fair  that  he  should  have  his  Iranians 
as  his  colleagues.     He  said  : — 

^K    Uxj    ^j'f^^  j]^.\  ^lo   l|i5    i>I,U  jlj    ^ 
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"Oh  glorious  iiionArch!  Who  among  these  'will  date  to  place  himself 
before  the  ball  ?  Thev  are  all  the  friends  of  the  king»  and  I  am  alone. 
I  am  the  only  one  to  look  after  the  bat.  If  your  Majesty  will  permit  me, 
1  will  bring  to  the  **maidan"  my  team  from  the  Iranians.  They  will 
help  me  in  striking  the  ball  according  to  the  rules  of  both  the  sides." 

Afrasiab  complied  with  this  reasonable  request^  and  Siavash  chose  his 
own  team  of  eight  from  amongst  the  Iranians,  and  thus  the  game  became 
an  international  match  between  the  Iranians  and  the  Turanians. 

The  playing  of  music  as  then  known  was  a  sign  to  commence  the 
game.  The  music,  which  was  like  that  of  our  modern  fifes  and 
drums,  is  thus  described  by  Firdousi :  — 

owMitj  o^ik?  ;^U**»'  Ij  c^l^/^j,  ,-.     Ow«»t-^  (j^<M'*3  ^jb^  cPj«r^ 

**  The  tambour  began  to  be  heard  pver  the  *  maidan  '  and  the  dust 
raised  by  the  players  went  up  to  the  sky.  With  the  musi^  of  the 
cymbal  and  the  trumpets,  the  very  *■  maidan'  began,  as  it  were,' to 
dance. " 

The  description  which  follows  shows  that,  though  the  game  wat 
played  oh  horseback  like  the  modem  polo,  it  differed  from  it  in  an 
important  point.  The  ball  was  not  let  to  roll  on  the  ground,  but  was 
thrown  high  in  the  air.  The  opposite  team  went  running  after  it  on 
the  horse  and  threw  it  back  in  the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  ball  was  thrown  back  before  it  reached  the  ground.  The  game 
was  something  like  the  modern  tennis  on  a  very  large  scale  and  on 
horseback* 

Now  to  restime  the  description  of  the  above  intertiational  match, 
Afrasiab,  the  captain  of  the  Turanian  team,  flfst  set  the  ball  rolling,  or 
rather  we  should  say  set  the  ball  flying  in  the  air.  The  Iranian- 
captain  Siavash  spurred  his  horse  and  returned  the  blow  before  the 
ball  touched  the  ground.  He  did  so  with  such  great  force  that  iiot)e> 
of  the  Turanian  team  could  run  after  it  and  return  the  blow.  The 
result  of  this  first  play  then  was  a  triumph  for  the  Iranian  team^ 

Then  Afrasiab  sent  a  new  ball  to  Siavash  to  commence  the  seoond- 
playk     Siavash  kissed  the  ball  out  qf  .respect  for  the  king.    He  took 
afresh  horse  and  the  band  played  again.     Siavash,  tossing  the  ball 
a  little  in  the  air  with  his   hand,  gave  such  a  strong  blow   with  his 
"  chowgan  "  (bat)  that  the  ball  di8al)peared  in  the  distance  before  any 
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member  of  the  Tutftnian  team  could  run  after  it  and  return  the 
blow,  *'  The  ball  went  up  so  high,'*  says  tl»e  poet,  "that  it  appeared 
to  go  as  it  were  to  the  moon.  "  This  second  pUy  again,  then,  was  a 
.victory  for  the  Iranian  team,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  good  play 
displayed  by  ita  captain^  The  poet  does  not  proceed  with  any  de- 
scription of  any  further  play  between  the  royal  personages,  but  says 
that  as  the  game  was  intended  by  the  king  to  test  the  power  and 
the  ability  of  the  Persian  prince,  he  was  quite  convinced  of  his 
excellence.  Every  spectator  in  the  field  acknowledged  the  excellence 
of  the  play  of  Siavash,  and  believed  he  had  no  equal  in  the  play. 

I  will  quote  here  the  poet  himself  to  describe  the  play   between  the 
two  monarchs  in  his  own  words  :^ 

•*  The  king  threw  from  the  maidan  a  ball  high  into  the  air,  and  it 
''ent  up  to  the  cloud  as  it  deserved,  Siavash  spurred  his  warlike  horse 
and  when  the  ball  came  down  he  did  not  allow  it  to  touch  the  ground, 
but  no  sooner  did  it  come  down  he  gave  such  a  stronp;  blow  that  it 
disappeared  before  the  eyes.  Then  the  powerful  monarch  sent  to 
Siavash  another  ball.  Siavash  kissed  the  ball,  and  the  noise  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  cymbals  went  up  to  heaven.  Siavash  rode  a  fresh 
horse,  threw  the  ball  a  little  in  the  air  with  his  hand,  and  gave  a  blow 
80  forcibly  with  the  bat  that  it  appeared  to  go  high  up  to  the  moon. 
The  bai  made  it  disappear  so  high  in  the  air,  that  you  may  say  the 
vault  of  heaven  drew  it  towards  itself," 

The  royal  antagonists  then  retired  from  the  field,  and  took  their 
seats  on  a  throne  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  maidan.  Afrasiab 
then  asked  the  two  teams  to  continue  the  play.  They  did  so,  and  in 
the  end  the  Iranians  were  victorious. 

The  next  reference  to  this  game  of  *'  Chowgan-gui"  hy  Firdousi  is 
that  to  the  play  between  Siavash  and  Karsivaz,  the  brother  of  Afrasiab, 
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The  passage  is  important,  as  it  shaws  that  the  'Vihowgan"  or  bat  then 
usfd  had  a  "  kham,"  i.e.,  a  slight  hollow  like  that  in  the  tennia  bats. 
Again,  Firdouai's  phraseology  in  describing  the  play  between  Siaviuh 
and  Afrnsiab,  and  that  between  Siavash  and  Karsivat,  is  rery  gimilar. 
In  one  plnce  the  poet  nses  almost  the  same  couplets.  Si&vash  won 
the  game,  and  this  success,  it  may  be  said,  cost  faim  bis  life.  His 
rival,  KarsivftZ,  seeing  him  victorious  in  this  game  and  in  other  manly 
and  military  sports,  began  to  entertain  from  that  day  feelings  of 
jealousy  for  him.  He  one  day  went  to  his  brother,  the  Turanian  king 
Afrasiab,  and  groasly  calumniated  Siavash.  This  made  the  Turanian 
monarch  suspicious  about  the  motives  of  the  Iranian  prince  staying 
at  his  court.  He  suspected  him  of  bringing  about  an  orertfirow  of  hil 
rule,  and  therefore  got  him  put  to  death  even  against  tho  lamentation* 
of  his  own  daughter  Firanguiz,  whom  he  had  given  in  meniage  to 
SiaTash. 
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*^^Wi*i 


The  making  of  the  Sudaiiana  or  Beautiful  Lake  passes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  Western  Indian  Bistcry. 

One  of  the  earliest  historic  references  in  Western  India,  in  Rudra- 
diiMui's  GiniAr  Inscription,^  speaks  of  the  making  of  the  lake  by  the 
Yaiija  Fnahyagiiptii,  Viceroy  of  the  modern  Kathiawar,  and  brother- 
to  the  Biaorya  Raja  Chandragupta  (B.  C.  300).  About  sixty 
the  time  of  the  great  Emperor  Asoka  (B.  C.  240),  his 
*^'^  ^Avana  Tushaspa  embellished  the  lake  with  conduits 
Tushaspa's  lake  remained  unharmed  for  more  than 
ember  A.  D.  129  heavy  universal  rain  turned  the 
an.  The  floods  of  the  Sonrekhu,  Palusini,  and 
.18  were  made  fiercer  by  a  hurricane  that  overthrew 
s  terraces  gates  houses  and  victory  pillars,  and 
embankment,  trees  shrubs  tangled  creepers  and 
of  every  device,  swept  away  360  feet  of  the  embank- 
rivcr-bed,  a  depth  of  about  225  (?)  feet.  Through 
water  escaped  leaving  the  bed  of  the  lake  as  dry  as 
isand  ucbc... 

So  great  was  the  gap  that  the  king's  advisers  and  engineers,  though 
possessed  of  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  lost  heart  and  gave  up  the 
undertaking ;  the  people  losing  ail  hope  that  the  ruined  dam  would  be 
impaired  raised  woful  cries.  The  great  Kshatrap  King  Hudradaman, 
lord  of  Mulwa,  Gujarat,  Kalhiawiir,  Kachh  and  the  North  Konkau,  for 
(ibe  stke  of)  cows  and  Brahniaus,  and  for  the  increase  of  his  merit 
^^<^  fame,  for  one  thousand  years,  without  exacting  special  taxes 
forced  labour  or  benevolences,  by  liberal  grants  from  his  treasury, 
enabled  his  Palhava  Viceroy  of  Kuthiawar,  Suvisiikha  son  of  Kulaipa, 

*  Burgess'   Archaological    Survey  of  KAthidwAr  and  Kachb.    129;  J.  B.  B. 
R.A.  S.  Yll.  !!»;  Ind.  Aut.  VII.  201-2G3. 
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to  make  the  Beautiful  Lake  more  beautiful  than  ever  stretching  from 
Juiiagadh  to  the  roots  of  the  hills. 

When  Suvisakha*s  works  were  completed,  according  to  Pandit 
BhagwanUl  probably  about  A.  D.  137,*  the  lake  was  in  excellent 
condition.  It  was  furnished  with  an  embankment  of  mud  and  stones 
three  times  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  former  dam,  a  well- 
joined  construction  rivalling  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  without  holes, 
broad  long  and  high.  In  the  part  of  the  lake's  circuit  where  the  hill 
spurs  formed  a  natural  bank,  outlets  for  the  water  were  made  by 
means  of  curving  conduits  divided  into  three  parts.' 

Suvibakha's  dam  remained  unharmed  for  about  310  years.  In 
September-October  A.  D.  449,  when  Skandagupta  was  Over- 
lord of  Kathiawar  and  Chakrapalita  was  Viceroy  of  Junagadh,  at 
night,  after  a  long  heavy  and  unbroken  rainfall,  the .  Sudarsana 
lake  burst  its  dam  :  the  Palasini  the  Sonrekha  and  the  other  Girnar 
streams  flowed  straight  through  what  had  been  the  lake- bed:  the 
Beautiful  Lake  was  turned  to  ugliness :  night  and  morning  the 
people  cried  '*  Who  will  ever  again  fill  for  us  our  sea-like  Sndarsana?" 

After  seven  years,  in  A.  D.  456,  the  Viceroy  Chakrapalita  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  broken  dam.  In  the  hot  weather  of  A.  D.  456, 
in  the  best  way,  by  much  kindUness  and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
wealth,  with  great  effort,  a  dam  150  feet  long  102  feet  bruad  and 
about  35  feet  high,  ornamented  and  with  well-set  stones  was  finished 
in  two  months. 

The  bhortness  of  the  time  taken  and  the  description  of  the  work 
imply  that  Chakrapalita  repaired  the  gap  in  the  lower  dam.  How 
long  Chakrapalita*s  dam  lasted  and  what  caused  its  ruin  are  points 
which  arc  and  are  likely  to  remain  unknown.  According  to  Pandit. 
Bhagwdnlal  no   tradition  of  the  Beautiful  Lake  survives  at  Juuugadh. 

The  site  of  the  lake  has  been  much  disputed. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Rudradaman  inscription^  Pandit  Bhagwanlal 
identifies  the  site  with  Bhawanath*s  pass  about  }  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
oity  on  the  way  to  Girnar.  A  narrow  passage  at  the  west  or  city  end 
leads  into  a  ravine  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  broad  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  To  turn  the  pass  into  a  lake  all  that  is  wanted  . 
is  to  close  its  western  mouth.     The  Pandit  found  traces  of  an  ancient 

•  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  268. 

»  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  26U  i 

*  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  257. 
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wall  or  embankment  on  the  oidcs  of  tlie  hills  in  the  narrow  opening  of 
the  valley  a  little  above  the  so-called  Damodar  Kunda  and  opposite 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Musalman  fakir  Jarasn. 

An  examination  of  the  lovMlity  in  Jauuary  N80  buggcsted  several 
objections  to  the  Damodar  Kuuda  site.  The  site  is  too  far  from  Juna- 
gadh  to  be  useful  to  the  city.  It  does  not  suit  the  description  of 
the  lake  in  the  Uudradainan  inscription  '  At  the  foot  of  the  Giri- 
na^ara  or  Junagadh  hill/     If  thj  ravine  was  d.iinnufd  and  turned  into 

a  lake — 

(a)  The  way  to  'Jiiaar  would  be  ciosc*d, 

(6)  The     IVimodar    Ivuiidii    aiii  ')Cher    holy  placijs    would   be 
submerged. 
I   did    UJt    detect   the  rciartias  ol  the  einlmiikinent  to  which  Faudit 
Bhagwanlal  refers. 

From  the  top  of  Ginur  tne  tp'.'-covfrel  ijirdeu  land  betwce.i 
the  flat  sandstone  pla<.eau  ut  tno  ciialel  a'ld  the  wcstniost  spur* 
of  the  granite  range  ot  Giruar  is  seen  to  torni  a  hollow  through 
which  the  bed  of  the  Sourekh.i  winds,  at  lirit  west  and  afterwards 
north-west.  Tiiis  hollow  would  form  a  lake  most  convenient  for  the 
tt3eof  the  city  if  only  a  dam  could  be  thrown  across  the  Soiirokhil 
■t  the  Qorth-west  pomt  o\'  the  hollow  where  the  citadel  rock  forrc*^ 
the  Sourekhii  nortiiwardd  close  to  some  of  tin-  Wv»sfmost  sonr4 
3^  J'jjririi  hill.  K  IS  a:  tm>»  n-ji  lii-wv'si  v  inu"*  ot  'Jic  'iollovv  botw  ;e:i 
the'tjkMrs  of  Jj:::i!ii  on  liiv*  oa  ■,  a.i-l  i>t  \\i.'  oir  i,  lt*l  r.).''<s  »:i  I'lc  u\.\<>r 
t'»'^ti  ia  tw)  pl:u!c>,  .i.i  Ujf|).'i  .-'.  c  :u*ar  r'l'  n-).;h--.v  ^t,  conuT  'if  t!i'» 
eiU'Jd  w.i'.l  ani  <i  i)'wfr  sito  lU.nii  'ij.>)  varls  furtht-r  ii'.'ar  iiie  :i')rth- 
vst  cora  T  of  tiiv.*  cicy  w.l!,  iCtia.i  hali.l  l.i:- Ar  Ics-.-t  !ias  f )nn  i 
tn'M.raccs  of  cnibaukiiitM; -.  aul  ui:irirv  cuviiuid".]  in  Hi.-  a-;co:iipaav 
•u;^  j)tj)cr. 

»»li'.Mii  Juia  ^ii.i  i  J  .l.'i.».u>  H.*  >,  i  ;;»/:i:  i,  v,  nl  d  •.  .'5;  .;oiiiL;  ovor 
JIip  ^Tjaiul  Witil  Ml-  .\::  •iJi'f  I  ex:!..;!;  ,.i  I'l.'I.ii  '  :i^  of  CMrth  aiid 
*to.io  \v.)r!c  (io>ji'i:i^»-  I  oy  i.\  u  i  .  a  a'j!/  :v>  c  »-.r::iM  ins  ob.i'rvation:^ 
'inin^^ri'j  wiih  li.s^  j-i*  ••.-:  ).i.-.      'i\>  :ii\   '..in  '  {-.w    >  ..'.v  .JMMSifiil  point 

IS  till.' o!n;iankitu".t  i.)  I  i-  n  :!(.-.  (^..'.ri.-  f.-f       T-i :j  1  \vlii<'h  riiiis 

-  '.;:;  iho  loit  or  w.M'  1/ 1  :  <'i  i.,/  i  iv*-;-  i.i- :•  i ,  j- •  i!..  '  i  )  ii^  rhaMiiel 
s^f-nc-l  to  >rri?'rii  T  ))  : f-  •»  ;!!•  n  ..i-i,  .:p.I,  rv.-i  i.ir-  "*[;■.  Ar.l(*>^Cfr*s 
p«j>tT  \f  IS  wriiuMi,  tlii'ii'  HiiJ  hot  ii  S'>  nriv'ii  tj-.Miixi  i  ;;  tJih*}  it  was  \cns 
•■av.- lliau  elst*wn'jri' !o  fjilo.v  ta.-c  misv-  ui  liu- carLii  'v  -rlv.     ThcrcmaiJis 

•^ -»!I  i''jAj  '.vjik  hi  tu-    viiiiL'ivaa  >  b.-.i  ihioiiijc.l  l>v'  Mi.  Ar-lcseorarc 

•« 
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▼ery  evident  both  at  the  Triven!  or  Triple  Braid,  the  site  of  the  dnm 
of  the  first  or  Chandragupta  lake  close  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
citadel  marked  F  ou  the  map,  and  about  600  yards  lower  at  the  Be- 
sharam  Gnno  or  Shameless  Pool,"  the  site  of  the  dam  of  the  second  or 
Rudradaman  lake  close  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city  walls  mark- 
ed E  on  the  map.  The  right-bank  dam  of  thiK  second  lake  can  be 
traced  from  E  eastwards  to  a  convenient  spur  of  the  Jogini  hill.  The 
ritrht-bank  dam  of  the  earlier  lake,  from  the  masonry  at  F  to  the  spurn 
of  Jogini  hill,  is  less  easily  traced.  Possibly  the  earth-work  may  have 
been  removod  when  tho  building  of  the  lower  embankment  made  the 
earlier  embankment  of  no  value. 

The  south  shore  of  the  lake  (embankment  B  on  the  map)  is  very 
conspicuous.  The  gap  at  the  east  end  of  B  was  at  first  taken  to  be 
an  inlet  for  water.  The  lie  of  the  land  shewed  that  this  gap  must  have 
been  not  an  inlet  but  an  outlet  or  overflow.  Aud,  as  Mr.  Ardeseer  no- 
tices, the  use  of  the  long  north  and  south  bank  marked  A  on  the  map 
was  to  turn  the  overflow  waters  into  the  Kalwa  water-course. 

One  point  more  may  be  noted.     In  the   sketch  map  of  Junagadh 
made  by  Cul.  Tod  in  1823,^  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  Vaghesrt 
frate  is  a  small  lake.   Tliis  Col.  Tod  describes  as  a  fine  piece  of  water 
called  the  Goldsmith's  Pool.*     It  might  be  supposed   that   Col.  Tod 
had  been  told  this  was  the  Sonrekha  pool  and  mistook  the  stream's 
name  for  the  Ilindustdni  Sonarka   or  Goldsmith's.     This  is   not   the 
case.     Col.  Tod  knew  and  uses  the.  stream's  name  Sonrekha.     Besides 
this  pool  cannot  have  been  part  of  the  lake  on  the  Sonrekha  stream. 
It  lies  to  the  south  or  outside  of  B,  the  south  shore  of  the  Sudarsaria 
lake.     The  site  of  Col.Tod's   Goldsmith's  Pool  though  almost  filled 
can  still  be  traced.     It   is  now  known   as  the  Vaghesri  pool.     Mr, 
Ardeseer  explains   Col.  Tod's  name  by  the  fact  that  the  Goldsmith 
community  are  the  custodians  of  the   Vaghesri   temple   close  to  the 
pool,  and  that  the  digging  of  the  pool  was  probably  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  shrine. 


•  TVrhapa  a  Uiudubti  moauing — makiog  from  the  Gujarfiti   VishrAm,  Pool 
Pf  Rr.t. 

''  Travpla  in  Wt stern  India.  302  (Ed.  1839), 
'  Po.  do  page  370. 
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I  hare  found  the  site  of  the  Sudarsana  lake  mentioued  iik  the 
Girnar  inscriptions  and  of  the  dams  thrown  across  the  Sonrekha  river 
which  turned  its  valley  into  a  lake.  I  have  found  clear  traces  of  masonry 
in  the  bed  of  the  Sourekha  a^  well  as  earthen  mounds  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  between  its  bed  and  the  rocksand  spurs  of  the  Uparkot  or 
Citadel  Hill.  Though  wasted  by  time  and  quarrying  the  remains  of 
the  embankments  are  remarkably  massive  and  lofty. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  was  afc  Girnar  in  January  1888  he  interested  me 
in  the  old  unlucky  Beautiful  Lake  and  in  the  disputes  over  its  unknown 
site.     After  Mr.  Campbell  left  I  used  to  search  the  banks  of  the  Sou- 
rekha and  followed  its  course  to  a  great  distance  in  the  hope  of  finding 
traces  of  a  dam*     Although  the  spot  I  afterwards  discovered  was  only 
a  few  paces  from  my  usual  starting  place,  I  for  long  failed  to  find  auy 
remains.    I  sat  and  talked  with  the  watchmen  of  the  mango  groves  on 
both  banks  of  the   river.     They  knew  of  no  old  dam  or  embankment. 
One  day  chance  gave  me  the  clue  which  has  enabled  me  to  trace  the 
first  (B.  C.  300)orCliandragupta  and  the  second  (A.  D.  450)  or  Rudra- 
(Ifirnan  dam  ;  to  follow  the  whole  circuit   of  the  lake ;  and  to  discover 
the  sluices  or  conduits  which  the  Rudradaman  inscription  mentions  with 
pride. 

I/<)i)kin^  at  the  Revenue  Survey  map  of  the  lands  to  the  east  of 
the  Cit.-i'li'l  plateau,  niv  interest  was  excited  bv  a  thick  black  line 
txiarktMl  A  on  the  map  running  nortli  and  south  paiallcl  to  the  Ivalva 
wntrr-course  and  ending  in  the  eitrenie  south  close  to  the  foot  of  Datar 
liill  where  the  path  up  the  hill  leaves  the  plain.  The  surveyor 
said  the  black  line  re[)r('sent('d  an  earth  and  stonr  «Mnbanknicnt 
made  eitluT  to  shut  olVorto  lead  water.  I  asked  iMVSflf,  Can  this 
liink  be  part  of  the  lost  Ijike?  With  the  ma[»  as  our  guide  we 
wvMit  to  iho  south  eu<l  of  the  line  near  the  toot  of  Dafar  Hill,  and, 
fr<MM  tin*  foot  of  the  hill,  traced  the  Kalva  eruhaukmout,  which  is  1*2  to 
ir»  I'eet  broad  anJ  12  to  24  feet  hijz;h,  about  1,700  yards  nortli  to  within 
H  hundrt'd  vards  of  the  Vai;hesri  city  gate  on  the  road  to  (iirnar.  At 
the  south-OMst  spur  of  the  Citadel  rocks,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
V.u'iiesi  i  ;;ate  welound  a  stcoiul  earthen  mound  marked  T  (  n  tlu  map, 
.'iO  to  .'^5  feet  hi;rh  and  L")  to  Oi}  feet  broad  stret(  •.  j.-  f-^  -r.  the 
suuth-eust    *<|»iirs  of    ih"  l-itadel  reeks    about    I'l)."'    vai,^     i.4^i  "i..  cli  to 
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the  spurs  of  Bhenslo  Ilill.  This,  which  may  be  styled  the  Vaghesri 
mound,  is  much  broken.  What  remains  are  two  stretches  of  bank,  one 
60  yards  long  by  5  yarda  broad,  the  other  110  yards  long  by  20  yards 
broad,  separated  by  a  gap  60  yards  in  length.  Tiie  view  from  the  top 
of  this  Vaghesri  mound  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  the 
mound  had  been  raised  to  stop  the  southward 'escape  of  the  waters  of 
a  lake  wiiose  western  shore  ran  north  about  1,100  yards  along  the 
foot  of  the  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high  cliff  on  whose  top  stands  the  Upar- 
kot  or  Citadel  of  Junagadh.  But  the  river  Sonrekha  was  far  to  the 
north.  Where  had  the  dam  been  thrown  across  the  Sonrekha  to 
block  its  natural  passage  and  turn  its  bed  and  valley  into  a  lake  ? 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  extent  and  the  lie  of  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  we  started  from  the  south-east  point  of  the  Uparkot 
following  north  along  the  base  of  the  clifif.  As  we  passed,  we  could 
see, that  the  whole  ground  to  our  right  lay  in  a  hollow.  I  felt  1  was 
walking  along  the  west  shore  of  the  lost  lake.  After  about  1,100  yards 
we  reached  the  Dh/iragir  gate  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Uparkot  cliff. 
Here  we  saw  to  the  north  of  us  the  Sonrekha  gliding  along  the  foot 
of  the  new^fort  wall.  We  passed  through  the  Dharagir  gate  in  search 
of  masonry.  But,  though  the  remains  of  what  I  afterwards  ascertained 
was  the  dam  of  tho  first  orChandragupta  lake  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  uSf  we  looked  in  the  wrong  direction  and  found  nothing.  We  re- 
entered the  Dharugir  gate  and  passed  north  on  the  chance  that  we  miglit 
find  truces  of  an  embankment.  The  ground  was  low.  Close  in  front  it 
had  been  cleared  to  the  rock  by  quarry  men.  A  little  further,  keeping 
still  within  the  fortification,  we  came  across  a  high  earthen  embank* 
ment  running  north  parallel  to  the  new  city  wall.  We  followed  this 
embankment  marked  C  on  the  map  north  for  about  560  yards.  The 
embankment  varied  in  height  from  24  to  39  feet  alid  in  brea<lth  from 
90  to  132  feet.  Three  gaps,  of  32,  95,  and  147  yards  divided  the 
bank  into  three  blocks  95,  40,  and  154  yards  long.  Taking  these 
isolated  blocks  as  fra;^tncnts  of  an  embankment  we  passed  along  till  we 
were  stopped  by  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city  wall. 

At  this  point  the  whole  ground  to  our  right  lay  hollow  like  a  lake- 
bed.  Along  the  centre  of  the  hollow  from  near  the  great  I nscriptioa 
Rock,  where  the  Jogini  and  Bhenslo  spura  meet,  the  channel  of  the 
Sonrekha  strrtc'hes  west  about  1,C00  yarus  to  the  spot  known  as  the 
Triveai  near  tlic  Dhiiragir  gate,  aid  is  th^^n  forced  north-west  by  the 
spurs  of  the  i'i^adel  hill.     The  town  walls  hid  the  foreground.     But 
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the  river  clearly  passed  close  under  the  walls.     And  across  the  rirer  a 
mound  seemed  to  stretch  east  from  the  bank  of  the  Sonrekha  towards 
the  Jogini  hills.     Might  not  this  riyer-crossing  be  the  site   of  one   of 
the  Sudarsana   dams?     As   we   could   not    scale   the  town-wall    we 
retraced  our  steps  along    the   foot   of   the  embankment  towards    the 
Dharagir  gate.     Passing  through  the  gate  wc  walked  north  alo^g  the 
foot  of  the  city-walls  till  we  reached  the   point  where   the  town-wall 
had  stopped  our  progress.     The  Sonrekha  flowed    at    our   feet.     On 
its  right  bank  rose  the  mound  we  had  seen  from  inside  the  wall.     We 
crossed  the  river  at  what  is  known  as  the  Besharam  Guno  or  Shame- 
less Pool,  and,  from  the  top  of  the  mound,  found  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  embankment  we  had  just  left    inside  the  citv-wall.     Onlv  the 
bed  of   the  Sonrekha   separated    the    two    mounds.     We   scrambled 
into  the  bed  of  the  river.     After  a  few  paces  to  our  great  joy  we  came 
across  blocks  of  masonry  laid  in  a  straight  line   between    the   ends    of 
the  mounds  on  either   bank  of  the  river.     This  pavement  was  almost 
certainly  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  dams  which  blocking  the  stream 
of  the  Sonrekha  formed  cither  the  first  or  the  second  lake.     Stopped 
at  this  point  the  Sonrekha  wonld  overflow  and  turn  into  a  reservoir 
the  wide  hollow  that  stretched  east  and  south-east  as  far  as  the  great 
Inscription  Ilock.     The  length  of  the  gap  in  the  river  bed  is  3C   yards 
and  the  breadth  of  the  dam  at  its  base  43  to  53  yards.     From  the  right 
or  ra<it  bank,  a   part-natural    part-artificial    monud    marked  D  on    the 
mr»p  nbont  .'{<J  fc'Ct  hi^^li  strotc'hes  north-cist  to  the  spurs  of  Jogini  hill. 
From  vvhere  the  niouud  joins  them  the  spurs  ol   Jo^inJ  hill  curve  east 
and    forFU    the    north  sliore    of    the    lake    for  about   fifteen    hundred 
VRrds  till  opposite  the  i;reat  Inscri[)tion  Kork    the  S[)ur3  of  Joj^iui   on 
i\ic  north  and  of  Hhenslo  on  the    south   (iruwinir   clo^e   toLcether   must 
have  prevented  the  waters  of  the  lake  passinq^  further.    From  the  Inserip- 
lion  Uock,  avoiding'  the  strai.^ht  n.aJ   leadini;-  ii   the  town   f^^ate   and 
walkiir^    alon;;  the    skirts  (»f  the   hills    pa^^t    the   Va';henri    shrine,    we 
rt-Heljed  the  en^i  end  of  the  \';*i^,'^hesri    eoil)anknient  marked    B  on  the 
limp.     This  eompleted  the  circuit    of  the  lake, 

Havin::^  sui^jfiel  ourselves  t'roni  its  position  that  the  dam  we  had 
found  was  the  preater  dam  mentioned  in  the  Iludradaman  inscription, 
we  hegnn  to  search  for  the  older  find  sfiorttr  darn  of  the  ('handrngnpta 
lake.  Stnrtin,^  from  the  ruinefj  masotuvof  tho  second  or  Rndradamnn 
dam  wp  threndnd  our  way  about  C<;0  yards  up  the  bed  ol^the  river  as  far 
tithe  L)liara|;ir  ^ate  near  the  sacred  Triveni,  tho  point  marked  Fon  the 
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map.  llere  we  found  blocks  of  masonry  in  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
well  as  in  the  high  earthen  mound  on  its  bank.  From  the  top  of  the 
mound  on  the  right  or  north  bank  it  was  clear  the  blocks  of  masonry 
were  remains  of  a  dam  that  once  lay  across  the  river  and  stretched 
westward  till  it  joined  the  eastmost  spur  of  the  Uparkot  rocks. 
Surely  this  was  the  original  Chandragupta  dam  of  which  we  were  in 
searcfi.  The  length  of  the  gap  or  breach  in  the  dam  is  36  yards* 
Of  the  mound  that  ran  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sonrekha  to  the 
Jogini  spurs  few  traces  remain.  The  height  near  the  river  bank  is 
about  thirty  foet.  The  length  of  the  embankment  on  the  left  or  west 
side  of  the  river  between  the  bed  and  the  Citadel  spurs  was  314  yards. 
Of  this  about  140  yards  of  masonry  remain  ;  174  have  been  carried 
away  for  building.  The  breadth  of  the  masonry  varies  from  43  to  53 
yards. 

When  the  dam  burst  at  this  spot,  in  searching  for  a  fresh  site,  the 
engineers  naturally  chose  one  further  down  the  river,  as,  if  successful, 
it  would  so  greatly  add  to  the  size  of  the  lake.  So  far  as  we  could 
rouLjhly  estimate  the  first  lake  when  full  would  cover  140  acres  and 
the  second  about  138  more  or  278  acres  in  all. 

If  this  identification  of  the  dam  is  accepted,  the  boundaries  of  the 
first  or  Chandragupta  Sudarsana  would  be,  beginning  from  the  foot 
N  of  the  hills  opposite  the  Inscription  Rock  and  working  west.  North 
tlie  high  river  bank  about  1,000  yards  to  near  the  Dharagir  gate, 
then  the  ruined  dam  across  the  river  and  the  mound  running  west 
about  300  yards  to  the  spurs  of  the  Uparkot  rocks  :  West  the  scarp 
of  the  Uparkot  hill  stretching  south  about  1,100  yards  to  the  Vaghesri 
gate  :  South  the  Vaghesri  mound  that  from  near  the  Vaghesri  gate 
in  the  west  stretches  east  236  yards  to  the  skirts  of  Bhcnslo  hill : 
East  as  far  north  as  the  Inscription  Rock  the  slopes  of  Bhenslo  hill. 
If  this  circuit  of  the  4ake  is  correct,  it  shows  that  the  north  and 
south  embankment  first  noticed,  marked  A  on  the  map,  did  not  form 
part  of  the  banks  either  of  the  Chandragupta  or  of  the  Rudradamau 
lake.  Inspection  proved  that  this  first  noticed  Hue,  whose  length  is  about 
1,716  yards,  breadth  12  to  15  feet,  and  height  12  to  24  feet,  was  a 
distinct  embankment  whose  use  was  to  dam  back  the  overflow  waters 
of  the  lake  and  confine  them  to  the  hollow  of  the  Kalva  water-course 
wear  the  foot  of  Datar  hill. 

There  remained  to  identify  the  conduits  or  sluices    which  are  meo* 
iioui'd  ne  a  uiurktd  feature  both  of  the  Asoka  and  of  (he  Rudrad&iaaa 
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lake.  As  the  level  of  the  lake  would  be  much  higher  than  the 
present  river-bed  level  the  canal  or  sluice  was  probably  cut  at  some 
point  iu  the  high  natural  north  bank  of  the  lake.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  old  bank  of  the  lake  lies  a  large  garden  known  as  the  Dhura- 
pir  garden.  Here  we  found  labourers  digging  out  huge  blocks  of  stone 
forming  a  pavement  hollow  in  the  centre  which  passed  from  the  bank 
of  the  lake  northward.  The  blocks  of  stone  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  the  remains  of  the  paved  bottom  of  some  conduit  or  canal.  The 
discovery  of  the  conduit  delighted  me.  It  fitted  well  with  the  in- 
icnption  details.  Its  position  explained  certain  troublesome  passages  . 
which  seemed  to  me  for  the  first  time  understood  in  Pandit  Bhagwan  • 
Ure  rendering  of  the  Rudrad/iman  inscription. 

I  would  offer  the  following  explanation  of  the  references  to  conduits 
in  the  Uudradaman  inscription.  The  original  or  Chandragupta  river-bed 
dam  was  solid  with  no  openings  or  conduits.  The  embellishment  with 
conduits  by  Tushaspa  Asoka's  Viceroy  was  the  dangerous  device  of 
opening  sluices  in  the  main  river-bed  dam  to  scour  silt  and  draw  ofT 
floods.  This  is  proved  by  the  remark  in  the  Rudradaman  inscription  that 
when  the  river  bed  dam  was  breached  the  structure  of  Tushaspa's 
conduits  was  visible  in  the  breach.  In  tho  A.  D.  120  flood  the  stones, 
bushes,  trees  and  tangled  creepers  swept  down  by  the  flood  and  hurri- 
cane blocked  the  conduit  openings.  With  the  outlet  closed  the  water 
rose  till  the  dam  was  lopped  and  burst.  In  the  breach  of  the  dam  Suvi- 
fc;ikha's  tui;incrrs  saw  the  style  of  conduit,  the  work  worthy  of  a  kint;, 
an«l  adopted  it.  Dut  as  th(  inscription  notes  they  wisely  made  tho  new 
rivtT-bcd  dnux  like  the  spur  of  a  hill  well  joined  and  solid  without  holes. 
They  opened  a  conduit  an\l  tri|)le  winding  outlet  throui^h  the  natural 
high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  lake  which  no  flood  pressure  could 
bur.st.  The  Skandai^upta  inscrijition  seems  to  imply  that  when  the 
river-bed  dam  was  repaired  the  north  hank  sluices  continued  unchanL^e.i, 
Some  later  uiirecorded  Hood  a})parently  repeated  the  perfcu  niance  of  the 
A.  n.  449  flood.  'J'he  slniceb  failed  to  carry  off  tho  water,  and  the 
level  of  tlie  lake  ro&e  till  the  dam  was  topped  aud  breached. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  MS.  of  Daniels  Divvna  Commfidia  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society, — By  W.  R.  Macdonell,  M.A,, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

[Read  March  5. 1891.] 


No  autograph  copy  of  the  Divina  Commedta  is  known  to  exist. 
Not  a  trace  of  Dante's  handwriting  can  be  discovered,  not  even  in  the 
public  archives  of  Florence,  where  he  held  hif^h  office;  yet  curiously 
enough,  we  possess  a  minute  description  of  it,  by  one  who  had  seen 
it,  Lionardo  Aretino  (died  1444)  ;  he  says  in  his  life  of  Dante  :  **  He 
•*  was  a  perfect  writer ;  his  letters  were  thin,  long,  and  very  correct,  as 
•*  I  myself  have  seen  in  some  epistles  written  with  his  own  hand." 

No  dated  MS.  even  professes  to  be  older  than  1335-6,  that  is, 
they  reach  no  further  back  on  their  own  profession  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  affcer  the  poet's  death . 

When  we  come  to  examine  existing  MSS.  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  differ  amongst  themselves,  sometimes  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  The  documents  which  appear  to  be  the  earliest 
shew  signs  of  a  text  that  has  been  tampered  with,  and  the  earliest 
commentators,  some  of  whom  go  back  to  seven  or  twelve  years  after 
Dante's  death,  exhibit  false  readings ;  they  even  discuss  and  imply 
▼arious  readings. 

The  very  success  of  the  poem  was  a  fertile  source  of  error  in  the 
text.  It  attained  to  a  vast  reputation  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appear- 
ance; nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  even  after  the  lapse  of  six  cen- 
turies the  impression  which  it  made  on  men's  'minds.  It  was  a  work 
unique  in  its  scope  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  its  author  was 
a  master  of  all  the  science  and  theology  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a  poet 
endowed  with  the  vision  and  faculty  divine.  He  was  also  a  fierce  and 
bitter  partisan,  and  in  a  country  rent  by  faction  he  must  have  fanned 
to  a  fiercer  glow  the  party  hatreds  of  bis  day  by  bis  intensely  personal 
treatment  of  Guelf  and  Ghibbeline. 

This  personal  interest  excited  by  the  ])';riri  was  in  one  way  unfortu- 
nate ;  it  led  to  the  corruption  of  the  text.  Copies  were  rapidly 
multiplied — five  to  six  hundred  are  known  to  exist, — and  the  copyists 
were,  in  many  cases,  neither  accurate  nor  honest,  and  made   reckles) 
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•Iterations  in  the  text,  often  from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  in  the 
interests  of  orthodoxy.  Of  course,  too,  they  committed  numerous 
clerical  errors* 

From  all  this  mass  of  error  and  restoration,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
textual  critic  in  our  day  to  ascertain  what  Dante  is  most  likely  to  have 
written.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  describe  the  principles  on  which 
the  problem  is  attacked  ;  a  few  illustrations  of  the  modern  method  of 
dealing  with  textual  difficulties  will  come  before  us  in  the  course  of 
this  paper.  In  the  meantime  I  will  only  refer  briefly  to  what  has 
been  done  by  two  eminent  critics  towards  settling  the  text  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  and  will  begin  with  the  greatest  of  all  Dante 
scholars,  the  late  Dr.  Carl  Witte,  of  Berlin. 

Witte  selected  with  extreme  care  four  MSS. :  the  famous  Codice  di 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  which  he  considered  probably  the  best  in 
existence,  one  in  the  Vatican,  a  ftiird  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin, 
and  the  fourth  in  a  private  library  at  Rome.  From  these  he  formed  his 
standard  text,  into  which  he  admitted  only  such  readings  as  he  found 
in  one  or  more  of  his  selected  MSS.,  registering  all  variations  of  any 
of  the  four  from  the  Standard.  Witters  text  is  recognised  as  by  far 
the  best  yet  published. 

The   other  scholar  to  whom  I  refer  is  Dr.  Moore,  Principal  of  St. 
Edmund   Hall,  Oxford.  He  printed   Witte*s    standard  text    of  the 
Inferno,  and  registered,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  variations  from  the 
Standard  of  seventeen  MSS.,  fourteen  of  which    are   in   the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  and  three  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.     The 
exceptions  are  worth  noting  by  the  student  of  our  MS. ;  they  are  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  those  which  seemed   to  be  not    worth   recording,  such    as 
differences  in  spelling  ;   and  (2)  those    which    could  not  be    recorded 
with  any  certainty  because  the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  was  inconclusive. 
In   illustration  of  the  second    class,  I    may     mention    the    varying 
practice  of  copyists    in    respect    of  the   elision   of  final  letters,    the 
doubling  or  not  doubling  of  consonants,  the  tendency  towards  irregu- 
lar division  of  words,  the  confusion  of  modo  and  mondo,  the   common 
interchange  of  m  and  n,  and  the  similarity  of  n,  u  and  v. 

Dr.  Moore  has  further  carefully  selected  175  test  passages,  and  dis- 
cusses which  rival  readings  in  these  j>assa«;e3  are  to  be  considered,  on 
recognised  critical  principles,  as  primary,  secondary,  or  derivative. 
For  this  purpose  he  lias  collated  an  enormous  number  of  MSS. ; 
on  some  passages  \m  collations  extend  to  over  200. 
8 
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The  work  thus  begun  by  Witte  and  Dr.  Moore  and  others  will  not 
be  complete  until  the  variations  of  all  the  MSS.  from  a  standard  text 
are  collated  and  registered.  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  contribution 
towards  this  great  work  by  describing  the  MS.  of  which  we  are  the 
fortunate  owners,  and  indicating  its  readings  in  Dr.  Moore's  test 
passages. 

It  is  a  beautiful  MS.  on  rellum,  a  quinternion,  12^"  X  %\*,  with 
wide  margins,  in  single  columns  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  gilded. 
The  writing  is  large,  upright,  and  remarkably  clear.  The  titles  of 
the  cantos,  except  the  title  of  the  Inferno  which  is  in  gold,  are  in  red, 
the  body  of  the  initial  letter  of  each  canto  is  blue,  surrounded  by 
red  scrolls  and  beautifully  illuminated.  (In  many  MSS.  these  initial 
letters  are  alternately  blue  and  red.)  The  initial  letters  of  each 
tersina  is  preceded  by  a  simple  ornament,  alternately  blue  and  red. 
Cop®,  or  Comp°.  is  added  in  the  margin  to  mark  similes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  cantica  is  a  small  picture.  In  the  Inferno. 
the  picture  forms  the  initial  letter,  and  represents  a  man  in  profile, 
perhaps  Dante  himself,  in  a  red  robe  and  red  cap,  clasping  a  book  and 
looking  upwards.  He  looks  like  a  comfortable  ecclesiastic,  and  his 
features  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  face  by  Giotto  which 
one  still  sees  on  the  wall  of  the  Bargello  at  Florence. 

In  the  PurgatoriOy  also,  the  picture  forms  the  initial  letter,  au 
empty  brown  ship  with  sail  fail  set  on  a  green  sea,  a  blue  sky  overhead : 
it  is  painted  very  carefully  and  minutely^ 

In  the  ParadisOy  the  picture  is  not  an  initial  letter,  but  a  separate 
miniature  dividing  the  title  from  the  text.  It  is  square,  in  a  frame 
of  gold,  and  represents  the  Almighty  surrounded  by  five  little  Angels 
in  red  ;  all  have  golden  halos  round  their  heads ;  the  central  figure 
is  clothed  in  a  pink  tunic  and  blue  cloak  lined  with  yellow. 

The  titles  and  colophons  are  interesting,  but  I  need  not  transcribe 
them  all  here  ;  only  I  should  like  to  mention  the  colophon  of  the 
Paradiso.  It  is  somewhat  illegible,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it 
runs  thus  :  *'  Qui  finisce  la  comedia  del  poeta  novelio  dante  alleghieri 
onorevole  cittadino  della  citta  di  firence  deo  gratias."  The  word 
novelio  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Dante  had  not  been  long  dead 
when  our  MS.  was  written,  and  that  consequently  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest;  but  perhaps  this  is  pressing  the  word  too  much. 

Two  copyists  appear  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  MS. ;  the  second 
begins  at  Paradiso,  VII.  130,  and  continues  to  the  end ;  his  writing  is 
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thicker  thao  the  6rst  scribe's,  and  not  so  clear,  accurate  and  elegant. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  second  scribe  is  that  he  writes  tt  instead  of  cf  ag 
the  first  scribe  invariably  did,  e.  g.  tutto  for  tucto  ;  this  is  shown  by  the 
Tery  first  word  he  writes,  viz.,  tratto.     The  first  writer   had  written 
the  word  iracto  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  his  quire,  below  the  last 
line,  to  indicate  the  first  word  on  the  following  page  ;  the  new  scribe 
starts  off  on   the  new  page  with  tratto.     No  doubt  a  careful  examin- 
ation would  reveal  other  peculiarities.     One  curious  oversight  of  the 
second  scribe  is  worth  noting.    From  Par.    XXV.  79  at   the  top  of 
the  page,  to  XXIX.  79  at  the  foot,  he  has  forgotten  to  write  the  first 
letter  of  each  terzina ;  probably  his  practice  was  to  paint  his  coloured 
ornament  first,  and  then  wait  until  the  paint  dried  before  writing  the 
capital  letter  of  the  line  opposite  ;    but  in  this  passage  he  forgot  to  go 
back  to  put  in  his  capitals,  although  he  had  inserted  them  as  he  went 
on,  in  their  proper  places,  in  a  small  faint  hand. 
The  following  peculiarities  in  orthography  may  be  noted  : — 
(1)     Latin  and  unassimilated  forms  of  words,  common  to  all  the 

oldest  MSS.  et  for  e,  ad  for  a,  justitia,  dampnati,  obscuro, 

sapientia,  scripte,  somjino,  Picctola, 
(*2)     I  have  observed  the  vulgar  initial  h  only  thrice,  in  huopo, 

hore  and  hor, 

(3)  There  appears  to  be   a  marked  absence  of  dialectic   pecu- 

liarities. 

(4)  There  are  numerous  instances  where  words  arc  run  together 

as  if  thev  had  been  taken  down  from  dictation. 

Erasures  and  corrections  appear  to  be  few,  especially  in  the  first 
scribe's  work. 

The  MS.  is  bound  in  brown  leather,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
warring  a  few  small  wormholes  which  extend  through  several  paii^es 
^t  the  beginning  and  omi ;  the  throe  last  leaves  are  very  slightly 
touched  by  damp,  but  the  damage  is  insignificant. 

^)  much  for  theoutward  form  of  the  ^fS.  I  now  proceed  to  give  an 
^^<'ount  of  the  text,  wliieh,  of  eourse,  is  tlip  main  criterion  of  its  value. 
1  Imve  examined  and  rei^istered  'ts  readings  in  the  175  lest  passages 
Jfi^i'n  hy  Dr.  Moore,  and  compared  them  with  (he  readings  of  the 
^M,r\  MS.  marked  IJ,  the  Cainhrid^e  O,  and  \Vitte*s  A  and  C  in 
''•'offnec  and  Berlin-  The  two  latter  are  prohnhly  the  best  in  existence  ; 
tin- two  in  Oxfor<l  and  ('ambridii^e  rank  v^tv  hiij;h. 

In  an  ap[»endix  I  have  i^iven  the  readings  of  our  MS.  in  detnil ;  the 
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sumtnary  of  mj  collation  is  as  follows,  and  the  principle  I  have 
followed  is  to  accept  Dr.  Moore's  readings  as  a  standard,  and  register 
the  agreements  and  differences  of  the  yarious  MSS.  accordingly.  I 
have  put  aside  certain  passages  as  being  either  no  real  tests  or 
indeterminate. 

In  the  Infernoj  in  70  passages,  Bombay  has  44  agreements,  Oxford 
41,  Cambridge  56,  and  Witters  A  and  C  60  and  56  respectively.  Of 
the  26  differences  of  Bombay,  3  are  unique  and  not  of  much  interest, 
1  is  very  bad  and  is  supported  by  only  one  inferior  MS.,  7  are  of  moderate 
quality  and  fairly  well  supported,  while  15  have  considerable  support, 
agreeing  with  50  or  more  MSS. 

In  6  cases  Bombay  has  better  readings  than  the  great  Florentian 
A,  and  in  7  cases  than  the  Berlin  C.  One  of  these,  vtz.,  XXVIII.  135, 
is  a  well-known  battlefield  of  critics,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  us. 
It  occurs  in  the  passage  where  Dante  describes  his  meeting  with 
Bertran  di  Bom,  the  famous  troubadour  and  turbulent  noble  of 
Hautefort  in  Gruienne,  in  the  ninth  circle  where  those  who  "  sowing 
discord  gather  guilt*'  are  punished  ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
whether  we  should  read  re  giovane  or  re  Giovanni^  t.  f .,  whether  Bertran 
says,  "  I  am  he  who  gave  evil  counsel  to  the  young  king  ;  I  made  the 
**  father  and  the  son  rebels  to  each  other,"  or  "  I  am  he  who  gave  evil 
*'  counsels  to  king  John."  The  great  majority  of  MSS.  examined  by 
Dr.  Moore,  214  including  the  best,  read  r«  Gtovannt,  while  only  22 
read  re  giovane. 

The  question  can  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  history.  The  allu- 
sion is  either  to  Henry,  or  to  John,  afterwards  king  John,  of  Magna 
Charta  renown,  sons  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Against  Giovanni  are 
these  facts : — 

(1)  John  was  not  called  king  John  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  John  took  part  against  his  father,  but  it  was 

in  secret  and  in  the  very  last  days  of  Ring  Henry's  life. 

(3)  Bertran   in  his  poems  makes  no  allusion  to  John  in  Prince 

Henry's  lifetime. 

(4)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote  to  John  at  all. 

(5)  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  special  friendship  for 

John. 
In  favour  of  Giovanni  the  principal  argument  is  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  MSS.  evidence  and  the  unanimity  of   the  old  commenta- 
tors ;  but  giovane  might  have  been  changed  to  giovanni  in  one  of  the 
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Tery  earliest  copies ;  we  have  already  seen  that  changes  in  the  text 
began  at  a  very  early  date.  The  unanimity  of  the  commentators  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  weight ;  they  would  agree  because  their  texts 
agreed. 

On  the  other  hand  in  favour  of  re  giovane,  the  young  king,  t.  e^ 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  pointed  out : — 

(1)  Henry  wa^  crowned  at  Westminster  and  again  at  Winchester 

in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  from  this  fact  is  derived  his 
title  of  the  "  Young  King." 

(2)  Soon  after  the  second  coronation,  the  son  rebelled  against  his 

father,  and  fled  to  France,  where  a  general  league  was 
formed  against  King  Henry  by  all  his  sons  except  John) 
assisted  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the  Norman 
barons,  and  others. 

(3)  In  this  league  the  **  young  king  "  was  supported  by  Bertran 

di  Born.  One  of  the  old  Provencal  writers  says.  King 
Henry  hated  Bertran  because  he  was  '^  the  friend  and 
"counsellor  of  the  young  king,  his  son^  i!i-ho  had  made  was 
*'  against  him,  and  he  believed  Sir  Bertran  bore  the  wliole 
"  guilt  of  it.'' 

(4)  Hueffer,  in   his  **  Troubadours,"  says,  Bertran's  "nnwaver- 

"ing  friendship  for  Young  Henry  is  the  redeeming  feature 
"  in  the  reckless  warrior- s  character."  In  Bertran's  poems 
there  are  numerous  references  to  the  young  king,  and 
"  reys  joves  "  is  his  regular  title  for  him. 

(5)  Dante  was   familiar    with   the  works  of  the   Troubadours. 

In  his  treatise,   I)e  vulgart  eloqiientxa,   he  quotes,  amongst 

others,  Bertramua  de  Borjiio  as  an  illustrious  writer  in  the 

vulgar  tongue,  and  refers  to  him  also  in  the  Convito, 

The  vitighi  of  the  evidence  seems  to  he  conchisive  for  re  giovane  in 

spite  of  its  slight  support  from  the  MSS.,  and  if  we  turn  to  our  MS. 

we  shall  find  that  reading  there. 

One  curious  unique  reading  occurs  at  XXXIII.  71;  due  giorni^ 
where  the  best  MSS.  read  due  di  ;  ginrni  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  di, 
but  it  is  puzzling  to  see  why  di  should  require  a  gloss. 

In  the  Purgatorio  out  of  37  test  passa<,^e8,  Bombay  has  20  agree- 
ments, Oxford  16,  Cambiidge  27,  Florence  27,  and  Berlin  24.  Here, 
again,  we  see  Bombay  is  better  than  Oxford.  It  is  better  than  Florence 
in  4  cases,  and  than  Berlin  in  7  ;  it  has  2  extremely  bad  readings,  regard- 
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ing  one  of  which,  XXX.  73,  the  scribe  himself  seems  to  have  been- 
in  perplexity  and  left  the  line  as  hopelessly  bad :  guardaci  bene  se  ben 
—     —  se    beatrice,   instead   of  guardaci   ben :    ben  sem    ben  setn 
Beatrice. 

In  the  Paradiso  there  are  41  test  passages.  Our  MS.  has  24  agree- 
ments. Oxford  20,  Cambridge  22,  Florence  28,  and  Berlin  33.  Here 
Bombay  is  better  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it  has  better 
readings  than  Florence  in  7  places,  and  than  Berlin  in  5  ;  but  I  should 
add  that  5  of  its  dififerences  are  supported  by  very  slight  authority, 
and  must  be  considered  poor* 

Paradiso  XXVL  104  is  a  very  interesting  line.  It  occurs  in  Adam's 
address  to  Daute,  and  the  MSS.  are  divided  between  '*  Dante"  and 
"date,"  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  the  former.  If  **  Dante" 
be  adopted,  Adam's  words  will  be  *'  without  it  being  set  forth  to  me, 
*^  Dante,  I  better  discern  thy  will  than  thou,  &c.,"  but  against  this 
reading  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Dante's  name  occurs  only  once 
elsewhere  in  the  virhole  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  viz.,  Purgatorio , 
XXX.  55,  where  Beatrice  addresses  him  by  name,  and  eight  lines 
further  on  in  the  same  canto,  he  expressly  says  that  he  set  down  his 
name  only  di  necessity  In  this  passage  in  the  Paradiso  is  there  any 
necessity  for  mentioning  his  name  ?  Moore  says  there  is  no  pretence 
of  any  such  necesiiiy  here,  and  the  attempts  to  suggest  at  least  some 
propriety  for  the  occurrence  of.  the  name  seem  to  him  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Oil  the  other  hand  if  we  read  daie^  I  think  it  will  be  recognised  at 
once  that  the  passage  gains  force  :  "  without  it  being  set  forth  to  me  by 
"  thee,  I  better  discern  thy  will  than  thou."  As  Butler  says,  the 
absence  oi  da  te  would  quite  destroy  the  balance  of  the  sentence.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  our  MS,  reads  da  ie,  and  thus  supports 
Moore  and  Butler. 

Of  course,  the  comparisons  mftde  above  are  rough  and  ready,  but  I 
trust  I  have  brought  forward  facts  which  prove  that  our  MS.,  although 
not  in  the  very  first  rank,  is  one  of  great  excellence,  and  will  well 
repay  a  more  extended  examination  than  I  have  found  possible.  The- 
great  problem  is  to  discover  its  relation  to  the  MSS.  in  Europe,  and 
on  this  question  my  short  researches  hare  not  ensibled  me  to  come  to 
any  but  negative  conclusions.  For  instance,  from  an  examination  of 
certain  other  test  passages,  I  believe  it  is  not  connected  with  the  so- 
called  "  Vatican  "  family  of  MSS.,  nor  with  the  Ashburnham  combin- 
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Ation  of  6  MSS.,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  Cambridge  O  in  certain 
chnracteristic  passages.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  famous  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  but  I  find 
that  in  the  15  passages  given  by  Dr.  Moore,  in  which  the  Ambrosian 
bus  peculiar  readings,  ours  differs  from  it  in  every  instance. 

I  trust  some  scholar,  with  leisure,  will  take  up  this  extremely 
interesting  problem  and  solve  it. 

As  appendices  to  this  p^per  will  be  found  the  readings  of  our  MS. : 
(1)  in  Moore's  175  general  test  passages,  (2)  in  his  60  test  passages 
of  the  Vatican  family,  (3)  in  his  23  test  passages  of  the  Ashburnliam 
combination,  and  (4)  in  the  16  passages  where  the  Cambridge  O  has 
peculiar  readings ;  also  a  collation  of  Inferno,  III.  with  Witte's 
standard,  and  the  titles  and  colophons  to  the  3  cantiche. 

I  beg  to  express  my  deep  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Moore,  without  whose 
scholarly  book  on  the  "Textual  Criticism  of  the  Divina  Commedta,** 
this  paper  could  not  have  been  written. 

And,  in  conclusion,  might  I  suggest  to  our  Committee  that,  round 
this  noble  MS.  they  should  gradually  form,  as  opportunity  offers,  a 
good  working  collection  of  books  on  Dante's  work,  and  life  and  times? 
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APPENDIX  I. 

List  of  Readings  of  the  Bombay  MS.  in  Dr.  Moore's   general 
test  passages  :— 

Inferno. 

I.  28,  Poy  chei  posato ;  42,  fiera  lagaecta ;  4S,  me   tremisse ; 
94,  questa  bestia. 

II.  12,  Prima  che ;  22,  Laqaale  el  quale ;  55,  pin  chella  Stella ;  60p 
quantolmoto ;  81,  no  te  huopo  chaprirmi. 

III.  8.  Etemo  duro ;  31,  derror ;   36,  sen9a  ifamia ;  59-60,  Tidi 
et  conobbi ;  114,  vedc. 

VI.     23,  simise ;  68,  somo  ;  95,  di  quel  signor  ;  141,  Tuljoet  alino. 
v.    38,  eran  dampnati ;  59,  succidete  ;  102,  modo ;  126,  faro  come 
colei ;  135,  fia  diviso* 

VI.  43,  allei. 

VII.  108,  maligna  piagge. 

VIII.  78,  ferro  fosse  ;  125,  amen  secrets  porta. 

IX.  54k  mill  non  ;  70,  porta  fuori ,- 125,  che  sepellite  dentro. 

X.  65,  gia  lecto  ii  nome. 
XL    90,  vendecta. 

XII.  16,  lo  savio  mio  in  ?er  lai ;  66,  mal  fu ;  125,  coccea. 

XIII.  20,  ben  si  vederai ;  21,  torrien ;  63,  le  vene  et  i  polsi. 

XIV.  48,  marturi ;  1 26,  Pur  a  sinistra. 

XV.  39,  Sen9a  rostarsi. 

XVI.  3,  challarme  ;  14,  Volse  il  viso  verme  et  disse  aspects;  15, 
Per  che  acostor  si  vuole  esser  cortese  let  is  written  in  a  contracted 
form] ;  104,  Trovamo. 

XVII.  20,  che  parte  stanno  ;  95,  Ad  alto  forte, 

XVIII.  12,  rendon  sicura;  42,  Di  gia  ?eder  ;  55,  lo  fui  colui ;  91, 
consenno. 

XIX.  3,  et  voi  [ei  is  written  in  a  contracted  form]  ;  23,  li  piedi  et 
delle  gambe  [ei  again  contracted]  ;  6,4,  tucto. 

XX.  30,  conpassion  porta ;  69,  se  fesse  quel. 

XXI.  14,  fan  remi  et  altri  volgon  sarte ;  46,  c6  volto ;  93  temi  che 
non  ten  esser;  112,  ler  piu  oltre  cinque  hore  ;  113,  Mille  ducento. 

XXII.  101,  Sichio  non  tema;  142,  schermidor. 

XXIII.  83,  coll  animo  nel  ?iso. 
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XXV.  8,  Ribadendo  ;  120,  Per  luna  parte  et  dallaltra. 

XXVI.  25,  Quando  vilian. 

XXVII.  21,  istra. 

XXVIII.  10,  troiani  ;  83,  neptuno  ;  135,  che  diedi  al  re  giovane 
imali  conforti. 

XXIX.  46,  fuora  se. 

XXX.  18,  Et  del  suo;  44,  Falsificar  ;  115,  et  tu  falt^HSiil  couio  [ei 
contracted.] 

XXXI.  75,  Et  vedilui. 

XXXII.  47,  Oocciar  giu  ;  136,  nd  rngion. 

XXXIII.  26,  Piu  lume  ;  72,  Tral  quiuto  di  el  sexto. 

XXXIII.  74,  Due  giorni;  78,  che  fopar  losso. 

XXXIV.  13  altre  stanno  agiHcerere  altre  stauno  [dgiacfrerc  is 
not  written  distinctly]  ;  53,  Con  sei  occlii  piangera  ft  ilntre  monti ; 
99,  mal  suolo. 

PUROATORIO. 

I.  108,  Prendete. 

II.  13,  Et  ecco  qnal  swol  presso  del  mattino  ;  26,  apcrser  lali ;  44 
p»rea    ....  perscripto  ;  93,  tnntn  terra  loltn  ;  118,  iVoi  rravain. 

IV.  22,  la  calle  ;  72,  che  mal  non  seppe  CHrrfiri;iar  f'etoii  ;  125, 
Quirltto. 

V.  38,  Di  niccca  nocte  ;   88,  Son  bon  contc  ;  K>(*,  DisposTtulo. 

VII.  15,  do\el  minor  ;   51,  osaiia  che  non  jjolesH*. 

VIII.  04,   Inllro  a  me;  1*  J-.  coiikm  parlava  et  sonitllo. 

IX.  17,    Pin  ......   men. 

X.  14,  srerno  ;  30,  che  ili  diriota  salita, 

XIII.  2,   rivei;a  ;    151,  li  ptM-donoianno  (  per  contrnrtod  tbns  p), 

XIV.  126,  nni  ragion. 
XVI.     14."',  cosi  parlo. 

XVIII.  KS,  Pirctola  [)in  rhc  villa. 

XIX.  .S4,   lo  mossi   li  occhi  el   niio  maestro    almcntrc;   Wh,   Voci 
t:omp»i«5o  ot  dicea;  lo2,  dricta. 

XX.  '.♦<>.  tpa  novi  laflroni. 

XXI.  V.K   parte  andavnm  ;  25,   per  che  lei;  45,  daliro  ;   61,   Sol 
voler  fa  prnva. 

XX II.  T),   n;i\ran  ;  0,  consitio 
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XXII.     97,  amico. 
XXiV.     61,  piu  figimrdar. 

XXV.  9,  che  per  altecoa  il  salitor;  31,  vcduta  ;  131,  si  tenne. 

XXVI.  41,  entra  ;  72,  nellialti  quor  tosto  satuta;  75,  morir. 

XXVII.  4,  da  nova  ;  81,  lor  di  pusa  serve;  111  men  lontaui. 

XXX.  15,  alluiando;  (originally  written  alluuandot  but  the  latter 
stroke  of  the  second  u  is  scored  ihrougli);  73,  Gaardaci  bene  se  bea 
— —  se  beatrice  [se  ——  se  partly   written    over  an  erasure.] 

XXXI.  29,  degli  altri ;  51,  son  terra  sparte. 

Pahadiso. 

I.  135,  La  terra  a  toito  ;  141,  coma  terra  qulele  in. 

II.  42,  e  dio ;  124,  a  me;  141,  in  voi. 

III.  15,  men  tusto. 
V.     88  tacere. 

VII.     21,  Punita;  111,  Inno  ....    laltro. 

IX.  129,  tutta  qnanta. 

X.  4,  per  mete  oper  loco  (per  contracted  thus  ^)  ;  ll2,  nell  a 
mente  unsi  prufondo;  119,  tentpli. 

XI.  26,  nacqne;82  ferace. 

XIII.  27,  persona. 

XIV.  72,  vibta. 

XVI.  47,  portar. 

XVII.  9,  segninta  ben  della  interna. 

XVIII.  75,  or  tonda  or  altra  ;  123,  sangue  ;  131,  paol. 

XIX.  I4l,  mala  vista. 

XX.  117,  gioco. 

XXII.  17.  mai  chel  piacer  ;  94,  volte  ritroso  ;  95,  il  mar  fuggir. 

XX III.  115,  linterna. 

XXV.  3,  piu  anni ;  1-4,  spera  ;  29,  la  larglie9L-n  ;  33,  qunndo. 

XXVI.  96,  la  ti  dico  ;  lU4,  Da  te  ;  134,  un  sappellava  ;  130,  El 
si  chiamo  pui. 

XXVII.  57,  Vendetta. 

XXVIII.  23,  alocinger  ;  50,  rote. 

XXIX.  4,  quante  dal  punto  che  tiene  in  libra. 
XXXI.     20,  Moltitndiue. 

XXXIII.  :)7,  Mcnioria  ;  89,  quasi  contlati ;  126,  te  ame  siridi  ; 
128,  Pareva  intre. 
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APPENDIX   II. 

List  of  Readitxgs  of  the  Bombay  MS.  iaDr.  Moore*s  test  passage! 
of  the  Vatican  Family  of  MSS. 

Inferno. 

II.     12,  Prima  che ;  53,  beata  et  bella, 

IX.  89,  Giunse  alia  porta. 

X.  20,  ad  te  mio  quor  ;  HI,  E  coi  vivi. 

XI.  90,  vendecta. 

XII.  16,   lo  savio  mio  in  ver  lui ;   28,  via  giu  per  lo  scarco  ;  125, 
coccea  pnr. 

XII I.  25,  lo  credo  che  credette   chio   credessc ;   43,  cosi  di  quella 
Bcheggia  resciva. 

XIV.  52,  il  3U0  fabro. 

XVII.  50r  or  col  ceffo  or  coi  pie  quando  son  morsi ;  96,  colle  brac- 
ria  mayinse. 

XVIII.  42,  Di  gia  veder. 
XX IL     6,  corer  giostra.^ 

XXV.  144,  la  peiia  aborra, 

XXVI.  41,  del  folso. 

XXVII.  39,  hor  vi  lasciti ;  65,  non  torno  vivo  alciin. 
XXVIIL     71.  Kt  cuio  vidi  sn  terra  latina. 

XXX.     87,  Et  men  dun  raerco. 

XXXII,  128,  Cosi  li  denti  Imio  ad  laltro  pose. 

XX XIII.  43,  Gia  era  desti  ;  74,  Due  giorni. 
\XXIV.     93,  qual  era  il  punot  j. 

r\jR('.AT(>r:io. 

V.  3fl,  nM^i'ca  nortr  ;   S8,  Son  boncontc. 

VI.  40.  et  io  buon  duca. 
X.     14,  lo  scrmo. 

XIII.     105.   Fammiti  conto  ;  121,  rhio  vol^i  ,•  144,  di  la  perte. 

XVI.     142,  lo  fumo  ;  145,  cosi  parlo. 

XVIII.     57,  Ne  dei  primi  appetibili ;  58,  the  sono  in  noi  si  come. 

XX.  104,  Et  paricida. 

XXI.  101,  visso  virgilio  ;   112,  iubenc  assommi. 
XXIII.     3*>,  Et  quel  dunaequa. 

XXV.     51,  fe  f^ustarc. 
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XXVI.     7,  pill  roventc. 

XXV III.  1-3,  conrc  tiume  cliaspettM. 

XXIX.  14,  la  dona  niin  ;  71,  solo  illume. 
XXX       111,   clirlle  stelle. 

XXX II.  lU-J,   Di  quella  terra. 

Pa  KADI  so. 

IV.  I'Jl,   taiito  profiinda. 

V.  88,    !(»  MU)  trirtri*. 
X.     11  "J,   nellu  ineiite. 

XXIII.  lO.'l   vUv  spiro  ;   111,  lo  lump  di  maria. 

XXV.  14,   1)1  cjuella  spera. 

XXVI.  1>S,  ciasciinR  sp"sa  ;  9(j,  la  ti  difo. 
XXVIII.     DO,  oli  occhi  stavillaro 

XXX.  141,   di  tame. 

XXXIII.  57.  la  memorin  ;  89,  quasi  conflati. 


APPENDIX  in. 

List    ok    Rkadings    of    the  Bombay    MS.    in  Dr.   Moore's  test 
passages  of  the  Ashhuruham  Combination,  /3fXo  33-4f). 

Inferno. 

III.     64,  che    mai   non  fur    vivi ;  72>  Perchio    dissi  maestro:  116 
dellict)  ;   128  e  pnn. 

XIII.  20,  sivcderai. 

XVII.  1»5,  ad  alto  forte. 

XVIII.  91,    Ivi  consenno. 

XX.  09,   se  fesse  cjuel. 

XXI.  14,   fail    ....    volj:;on. 
XXVIII.     83.  si  p:ram  fallo  neptmio. 
XXXI.     75,  Et  vedi  lui  ehel.  ^ 
XXXIV.     9'J,  suolo  et  di  lume  disagiow 

PVRGATORIO. 

I.  108,   Prciidrte.  ^ 

II.  13,  suol  presao  del ;  93,  tanta  terra. 
VII.     ol,  oanria  clie  non. 

XIV.  I'Jt^  fira  ragion. 

XIX.     34,  lo  mossi  liocchi  el  mio  maestro  almentre, 

XXII.  t>,  conaitio. 
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1*ARAOI:SO. 

1.     135,  L.I  terra  a  to) to. 

V.  88,  Lo  suo  taccre. 
VII.  4,  alia  nota  sua. 
XI.     82,  Ferace. 

XXVI.  136,  el  si  chinino. 

XXVII.  57,  ()  vendetta  di  dio. 

XXVIII.  23,  alocinger  ;  50,  tauto  pin  divine. 

APPENDIX  IF. 

List  ok  Headings  of  the  Bombay  MS.  in  passages  where  tlie  Cam- 
bridge O  has  peculiar  readings. 

Inferno. 

III.     If),  Noi  siam  veiuiti ;  100,  nm  quelie  anime. 

VI.  49.  et  ella  ad  ine  ;  85,  et  queUi  ei  son  tra  lanime  ;  94,  el  duca 
diM.se  ad  me. 

VII.  07,  Maestro  dissio  lui  or  mi. 

IX.  95,  ad  cui  non  puote  il  fine  es8er  may  moi;oo. 

X.  1 11,  clic  siio  nato. 

XI.  24.  O  roil  lorca  o  con  frode. 
XIX.     25,  riante. 

XXII       72.  stracciando. 
XXII 1.     5:;,  fondo. 
XXV.     Iu5,  ieruto. 
WVIil.     24,  rocto;  33,  fes.so. 
X\Xn.     37,  ogiiiuna. 

— — .  .    _  .  • 

APPENDIX  r. 

iynllation  of  the  lionihay  MS.,  Inferno,  canto  III.,  Wittf'a  text  being 
taken  as  the  {standard. 

Peculiarities  of  orthography  are  omitted. 

7,  furor  ;  8,  eteriio  dnro  ;  13,  et  qucli  ad  me  i  20,*  viso  ;  29,  aura  ; 
3'.  qnando  turbo  ;    31,  derror  ;    33,  Et  qnal  j  36,  ifaniia ;  39,  furor 

fuoro ;    51,    ragionar    dilor   gavarda  et  pa:*sa  ;    58,    nebbi  ; 

♦U,  In  contente    04,  ?ciagurati  ;  73,    qualei <|ual    costume  ^ 
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80,  chel  mio  dir  li  fosso;  81,  fin  ;  85,  nonsperatc  ;  87,  T  caldo  el  gielo; 
89,  di^cotestii;  90,  tt  qunndo  ride  chio ;  98,  nocchiel ;  101,  dib^cter 
identi:  103,  Biasrimavano  dio  ei  lor  parent! ;  105,  somente  ;  108, 
ciascun  che  dio  non  teme ;  116,  Gictavansi  dellicto;  118,  Scnevaniio  ; 
119,  iniian^i;  l'?0,  Ancor;  122,  color  che  muoion  ;  126,  lalhema  si 
volve ;  128,  si  charon. 


APPESDIX  ri. 
Inferno. 

Title  : — II  comincia  il  primo  canto  della  prima  cantica  della  comedia 
di  dante  allighieri  da  fioren9a  nel  quale  canto  laiictore 
proemic'.;a  a  tucta  quanta  la  comedia. 

Colophon  : — Explicit  prima  cantica  comedie  dantis  allegherij  que 
dicitur  infernus. 

PURGATORIO. 

Title  I — II  comincia  il  primo  canto  della  seconda  cantica  della 
comedia  di  dante  alligheri  da  fircnce  nel  quale  canto  lauctoe 
prohcmir9a  singularmente  questa  seconda  parte  dicta 
purgatorio  &c. 

Colophon^ — Finito  qui  la  seconda   cantica   della  comedia   di   dante 

deo  gratias. 

Pakadisq. 

Title, — Comincia  la  terca  cantica  della  comedia  di    dante  allighieri 

chiamata  paradiso  kc. 
Colophon. — Qui  finisce  la  comedia  del  poeta  novello  dante  alleghieri, 

OBorevole  cittadino  della  citta  di  firencc  deo  gratias. 
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Art.  VII.  —  A  Note  on  a  Matter  arising  out  of  the  Qupia  Era, 
By  J.  P.  Flket,  Bo.C.S.,  M.tt.A.S.,  CLE. 


CominunicAteil,  9th  March,  1891. 


When  I  wrote  the  introduction  to  my  Gupta  Inscriptions,  Corpus 
Iiiscriptionum  iiidicarum,  Vol.  III.,  I  had  three  leading  points  under 
consideration  : — 

(1)  The  approximate  historical  period  in  which  the  rise  of  the  Early 
Gupta  power  must  be  placed. 

('2)  The  determination  of  the  exact  epoch  of  the  era  used  by  the 
kings  of  that  dynasty.     And  — 

(3)  The  origin  of  the  era. 

And  the  results  at  which  I  arrived,  were  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Mv  newly  discovered  Mandisor  inscription,  dated  in  the  year 
Mi'dava-Samvat  529  expired,  proved  that  a  supposed  statement  by  AU 
beruni,  that  the  Gupta  power  came  to  an  ewd  in  or  about  A.  D.  319, 
inuit  be  wrong  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  place  the  rise  of 
the  Karly  Gupta  power  shortly  after  that  year,  and  must  find  in  or 
about  that  year  the  startini;-[i  'int  of  the  era  ns<*d  in  the  dates  of  the* 
Kariy  Gnpta  records,  and  in  any  other.s  that  belong  to  the  same  uni- 
form serii'S  with  them.*  Tliere  lemained  the  [)oiiir,  which  no  one  had 
ever  ^e^ion^ly  taken  in  h«iiul  lor  conclusive  dispo*^al,  that,  according  to 
M.  Ileiniiuirs  translation,  Alb^runi  distinctly  .said  that  the  era  com- 
inenri'.ig  in  or  about  the  above  year  niiiiked  the  f}K)C'li  of  the  cxtcnni- 
nation  of  thi*  Gupta  power.  15nt  the  difHculty  connectv'd  \*i(h  this  wa.s 
•subsequently  cleaml  away  for  «ne  ))y  Prof.  Wright,  whose  translation  of 
the  pji'ssage  in  question  shews  that  Alberuni  did  nor,  - —  of  necessity,  at 
anv  rate,  —  »»iv  anything  of  the  kind. 

(-)  Taking  the  unqualified  Uufita  years  as  ciirrent  year*?,  and  assum- 
ing them  to  be  luni-solar  years  connneiicin^,  like  kSaka  years  of  tlie 
>ami*  cIji'^s,  with  ('haitrii  Mikla  1,  the  calen'ations  ol  dates,  made  for  me 
)»y  Mr.  Shiinkar  halkrlslina  Dikshit,  provrd  that  tiic  epodi  or  year  0 

*  Tli'»  only  [))irir.  in  re><pnr"r  of  whicli  ihr  cliain  of  cviiIcn(M>  wmm  ut  all 
rl»*fififiit  \vh«n  I  Irft  the  casr,  —  r/r.  tin'  ahsinjci'  of  ahnolnfi'  proof  that  ili«* 
Mi'Iavarra  \a  tlio  V'ikrauia  «*ra,  -■  lias  ln't.'n  .-NintM'  .-upphi'il  by  I'luf.  Ki(!llu)iii 
VK.-  /../.  .1.;.'    Vol.  XIX    p.  3ii*».,) 
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of  the  era  was  Saka-Samvat  242  current ;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the 
first  current  year  of  the  era  was  Chaitra  sukla  1  of  Saka-Samvat  243 
current,  corresponding  to  the  26th  February,  A.  D.  320.  Whether 
the  Gupta  years  were  to  be  understood  as  current  or  as  expired,  when 
not  distinctly  spcnified  either  way,  was  a  matter  of  opinion  only  ;  de- 
pending primarily  on  the  question,  whether  the  current  regnal  years  in 
which  the  era  originated,  were  ever  systematically  replaced  by  the 
corresponding  expired  years,  and,  if  so,  at  what  period.  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  interpreting  them  as  current  years.*  But  1  intimated  at 
the  same  time,  that  evidence  might  be  obtained  subsequently,  shewing 
that  they  are  "to  be  interpreted  as  expired  years  ;  and  that,  in  this  case, 
the  results  would  be  earlier  by  one  year  ;  vis»,  the  epoch  would  be  Saka- 
Saihvat  241  current,  and  the  first  day  of  the  first  current  year  would  be 
Chaitra  sukla  1  of  iSaka-Samvat  242  current,  corresponding  to  the  9th 
March,  A.  D.  319.  And  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  such  evidence  is  perhaps  now  forthcoming,  in  another  statement 
by  Alb^runi,  in  which  he  says,  — '^In  all  chronological  dates  which  we 
have  mentioned  already  and  shall  still  .mention,  we  only  reckon  with 
r.omplete  years,  for  the  Hindus  are  in  the  habit  of  disregarding/rac^ton^ 
of  a  year"  (Sachau's  Albeninit  India,  Translation,  Vol.  II.  p.  3). 
This  appears  to  shew  that,  in  tlie  passage  in  which  All)^runi  gives 
Gnpta-Valabhi-Saihvat  712  as  equivalent  to  ^aka-Samvat  953,  he  has 
quoted  the  expired  Gupta-Valabhi  year,  —  as  well  as  the  expired  fc>aka 
year,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  But  it  will  not  do  to  form  a  final 
opinion  on  the  question  too  hastily  ;  and  I  have  not  had  leisure  as  yet 
to  think  fully  over  one  or  two  other  points  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
(3)  The  era  does  not  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
any  Early  Gupta  king,  or  from  any  historical  event  occurring  in  that 

•  To  those  reasons  I  might  now, — if  I  wished  to  lay  any  stress  on  it,  —  add 
another,  which  was  not  available  when  I  wrote.  It  is  that,  with  the  Kala- 
chnri  or  Chedi  era,  which  belongs  to  that  part  of  India  from  which  have  come 
all  the  dates  of  the  Early  Gapta  period  that  include  details  that  can  be  tested 
by  calcalation,  the  preference  appears  to  have  been  for  the  use  of  current  years  ; 
thus,  oat  of  the  fourteen  daces  examined  by  Prof.  Kielhorn,  in  each  of  which 
the  y<%ar  is  not  distinctly  qualified  either  as  current  or  as  expired  (see  his 
"  Epoch  of  the  Kalachnri  or  Ch^di  Era,"  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  215  ff.)  eleven 
have  been  found  to  he  recorded  in  current  years;  two,  in  expired  years;  and 
one,  in  a  yofer  which  is  to  be  understood  as  expired  if  the  first  day  of  each 
year  was  BhAdrapada  Bukla  1,  but  as  current  if  the  first  day  of  each  year  is 
taken  as  A4vina  inkia  1,  which  may  be  done  without  in  any  wny  affecting  t)ie 
resnlts  for  the  other  dites. 
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ffimily  ;  hut  it  was  adopted  by  the  Early  Guptas  from  some  extraneous 
source.  Aud,inthe  ahsence  of  definite  proof,  my  opinion  was,  and  is, 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Lichchhavis  of  Nepul ;  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  it  is  in  reality  a  Lichclihavi  era,  dating  either  from  a  time 
when  the  republican  or  tribal  constitution  of  the  Lichchhavis  was  abo- 
lished in  favour  of  a  monarchy,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Jayadeva  I.,  as  the  founder  of  a  royal  house  in  a  branch  of  the  tribe 
that  had  settled  in  NOpul. 

When  I  finished  my  work,  I  by  no  means  expected  that  I  had  done 
with  the  necessity  of  writing  on  the  subject ;  if  only  because  my  Intro- 
duction contains  much  mattor  that  would  have  beon  stated  more  con- 
cisely and  correctly,  and  s««ome  that  would  have  been  omitted  altogether, 
if  I  had  known  then  as  much  as  I  learned  afterwards  about  the  con- 
version of  Hindu  dates  into  their  European  equivalents. 

As  yet,  however,  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Iloernle 
on  my  inter|)rctation  of  the  Uchchakalpa  dates  (see  the  Jour,  Beng^ 
.U.  Soc.  Vol.  LVIII.  Part  I.  p.  103  f.  and  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  227 
f.),  I  have  seen  no  criticisms  on  my  work,  calling  for  any  further  state- 
ments by  me  to  any  usel'ul  purpose. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  J  hat  there  has  appeared  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  XVI  I. 
VavI  II.  p.  80  iS.,  a  pv'iper  by  Dr.  Ramkrishna  (iopal  Bhaudarkar, 
entitled  *•  the  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Era,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
tontrovcrt  the  conclusion  arrivrd  jit  by  uie  as  to  t!ie  exact  epoch  of  the 
era.  Tluit  p;iper,  liow.'vcr,  cuMt;iin:s  hut  little  jL^eiiuine  criticisiii,  if  any 
at  all.  It  is  esseiiiially  iioMiiaj:  but  a  perM)iial  attack  upon  nic  ;  made 
l»;-c?iuse  I  rctcrri.ul  iiic:»le!it:\l!y  to  a  ])oiiiteii  ii;i-ita';e  of  his  in  connec- 
tion with  the  :5c;lva  era  ;  aihl  netMU?e,  in  respect  of  the  exaet  ej)och  of  the 
(riipta  eni,  I  lianlly,  aiVer  lull  coiLsiiJeralion,  deciileil  a^:iiii:st  a  view,  of 
which,  thoni:li  lie  !i\tM\'iy  a  l.)f»te..l  it,  he  sei'ins  to  eonsidiT  himsrlfv  not 
uily  an  autho:'i^iti.'<' eN:[)on'vit,  hut  f!ie  ^ole  e\j>onent."  Whether  the 
(•\:iet  epoe!»  of  the  (iiij.:-!  cr.-i  is   A.  D.  'U:»--Ji.>.  or  A.  D.  318-11),  is  a 


>  Pr.  lJ:.:i!i.i.i.r:.<;-  \^:.-l.  .:i.  ]>.  6L»,  iiiu-  iL  f.)  1i:ih  v.il, t'.:n  ol!  iiie, — "  Uo  is 
:i'  II  :iL  is's'.ij  .".  ii'u  lii.-  u  -  :  .1  i  i^o  }u;euiMl«'  Kp".  h  mJ  tli  >  (»u:)!.a  Ei'u."  Uut  thi.s 
I -I  iiiiirc  a  ::ii':  ,1';-'.  I  \in.v>:  lu.i  li-on  ;Lt.  i-su.-  \vi:!i  Jii-n,  riilior  on  tlie  iaiii«>i* 
•'  -iri;.  in  q  i.  .-■■:]■  »:i.  nv  r>r.  :.''i»  jiijo-;  j)(>iir.  ;  i'.ti-  lim  .-it!i[»I^  reiSDQ  th:it,  us  ho  has 
ti».-Virr  br.v.i -la  f.jr-.Vi;.-:l  nny  n.-w  wi.i:  v;iial  ;u:^iiir.o:ii  ;  iti  hupp"^!':'  ui"  Lxi')  viow 
•  }i:iL  !»e  ail  jiiicd,  I  h.iv«<  n«»i  l.)iyUeJ  a;).>..  Li  •  .1.  :i  .  aii.  .;-.ji1. y  •;..  :  lie  .sunject. — 
r  ii«jliee«l  wh  i:.  li*.  Ikl'I  \\ri;'«:4  u  1  l"i  •  .  .v  .i  ■  ■  "...  '<>  *.•.  ■,  ''  •■..■.i\,  iijj";  llu- 
et.it'"  •)]  eo.ila..  ■•1  MU'j  \\\iu  \i  11  liu'l  r.ill'ii    r,    •...     i-.i.   ■  1  1    :■.    •-    '  li'.     ^o;;*  l'iul 
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point  of  comparatively  very  minor  importai»cc.  What  1  did  was  to 
prove,  for  the  first  time,  whnt  had  often  been  asserted  but  had  never 
been  proved  before ;  vis.  that  the  Early  Gupta  dates  run,  not  from  A.  D. 
77-78,  106-67,  or  190-91,  but  from  A.  D.  319-20;  or  let  it  be  from 
A.  D.  318-19,  —  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  —  if  proof  of  this  is 
obtained.  Of  the  leading  point  proved  by  me,  there  is,  in  what  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  has  written,  plenty  of  assertion,  but  no  proof  at  all. 

With  the  dislike  that  I  have  for  wasting  my  time  over  controversial 
writing,  which,  especially  when  it  is  of  a  personal  nature,  can  seldom, 
if  ever,  serve  a  useful  purpose,  I  should  leave  Dr.  Bh«ndarkar*s  atiack 
on  me  unnoticed  altogether ;  because  anyone  who  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  can  see  for  himself  the  weakness  of  all  that  he  has 
written  on  the  Gupta  era.  But  he  has  made  against  me  the  charge  of 
having  treated  him  unfairly,  and  of  having  misquoted  him  ;  and  this 
it  is  as  well  to  refute.  As  it  is,  I  have  left  the  matter  unnoticed  for 
perhaps  an  undesirably  long  time.  This,  however,  has  been  from  causes 
beyond  my  control.^  1  have  at  length  been  able  to  make  leisure  for 
dealing  with  him.     And  I  now  do  so. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar  (loc,  cit.  p.  80)  has  charged  me  with  treating  him 
unfairly,  through  having  made  •*  a  pure  misquotation "  of  him. 
That  I  have  misquoted  him,  is  not  true ;  as  a  simple  reference  to  my 
words,  where  I  havi^  quoted  actual  words  of  his,  will  shew.  But  ho 
might  possibly  have  been  justified  in  saying  that  I  carelessly  mis- 
applied certain  passages  written  by  him,  which  I  referred  to.     And  I 

anything  that  could  be  held,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  bo  of  intorost  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion.  But  I  laid  no  special  etroes  upon  any  of  hia  mis- 
takes,  oxccpt  two ;  ono  which  thrcatoned  to  complicate  tho  history  of  the  Yala- 
bht  family,  by  introducing  a  name  which  has  not  been  found  in  its  records  ]  and 
one,  in  connection  with  the  Saka  om,  wliich  was  a  peculiar  mistake  to  be  made 
by  a  Native  of  India  who  assumes  to  deal  with  chronological  questions.  It  is 
this  that  has  excited  his  wrath ;  though  I  shewed  that  he  had  g^ue  astray  in 
such  good  company  as  that  of  Dr.  Bumell. 

*  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  article  was  oonmmnicatod  to  the  Society  on  the  Ist 
August,  1889.  At  that  time  I  was  in  England.  The  Journal  was  not  for- 
warded to  mo  there.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  article  un- 
til some  time  in  November,  after  my  return  to  India.  And  I  did  not  see  the 
article  itself,  till  the  26th  December  following.  Since  then,  until  quite  re- 
cently, my  loihure  time  has  been  too  fully  occupied  with  really  important  and 
pressiiit,'  mattcTJ^,  fji  nu;  'j  be  able  to  put  into  writing  what  1  had  to  say 
ab'.'ut  it. 
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will  therefore  shew  that  even  such  an  assertion  as  this  could  not  be 
upheld. 

Dr.  Bhaii(]arkar*8  special  reference  is  to  the  latter  part  of  note  2  on 
page  64  of  my  Introduction,  which  runs  thus:— >'*  A  most  curious 
"confusion  between  current  and  expired  years  of  the  Saka  era  runs 
''through  his"  [Dr.  Bhandarkar's]  ''remarks.  Thus,  though  quite 
**  rightly  taking  Saka-Samvat  406  expired  to  be  equivalent  to  A.  D. 
••  484-85,  with  a  difference  of  78-79,  he  also,  with  the  same  difference, 
•*  took,  e.  g,y  A.  D.  511-12  as  the  equivalent  of  Saka-Samvat  433  cur- 
**  rent."  On  this.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  says  (/oc.  cit.  p.  80,  line  19  ff.)  — 
"  I  did  not ;  and  this  a  pure  misquotation.  I  did  not  say  that  oaka- 
••  Samvat  406  expired  was  equivalent  to  A.  D.  484-85  ;  nor  did  I  say 
**that  6aka-Samvat  433  current  was  equivalent  to  A.  D.  511-12." 

To  avoid  mixing  matters,  I  shall  tako  first  the  first  half  of  my 
second  sentence  given  above. 

It  is  almost  too  absurd,  to  have  to  point  out  the  verbal  quibble 
through  which  Dr.  Bhandarkar  charges  me  with  having  misquoted 
him.  I  did  not  say  that  he  actually  said  that  Saka-Samvat  406 
expired  was  equivalent  to  A.  D.  484-85.  I  said  that  he  took  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  A.  D.  484-85.  And  he  did  so.  His  actual  worda  (Eartt/ History 
of  the  Dekkan,  p.  99,  line  12)  are  :  —  "  Saka  406  corresponds  to  484 
A.  D.;"  and,  in  the  immediately  preceding  sentence,  he  stamped  it, 
quite  correctly,  as  the  <?a?^)ir^^  year  406.  Now,  he  knows  perfectly  well 
tfiat,  since,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is  always  customary  to  treat 
the  years  A.  D.  as  commencing  with  the  1st  January,  even  for  the 
l^jriod  when  that  day  was  not  actually  the  initial  day  of  the  year, 
Saka-Saravat  40G  ex})ircd  does  not  coincide  with  A.  D.  481:  ;  i,  e,  that 
it  did  not  beghi  and  end  with  that  year.  And  he  has  now  explained 
that,  every  Saka  year  corresponding  to  parts  of  two  Christian  years, 
**to  avoid  pedantry  it  is  usual  "  [  with  him  ]  **  to  give  one  of  the  two 
*•  years  only,  except  when  something  important  is  involved  ;'*  and  that 
in  this  instance  he  used  A.  D.  481,  because  the  given 
Hindu  month  is  AshAdlia,  which  **  falls  in  the  first  of  the  two  Christian 
•'  years  to  which  a  Saka  year  corresponds.**  He  thus  distinctly  recog- 
nised, and  quite  correctly,  that  Saka-Sarinat  406  expired  corres- 
ponds to  a  part  of  A.  D.  484,  and  a  part  of  A.  D.  435.  And,  in 
representing  him  as  doing  so,  I  have  neither  misquoted  him,  nor 
misapplied  his  meaning.  In  passing,  I  would  here  remark,  that  the 
mistakes  into    which    Dr.    Bhandarkar   !»'ll,   are    probably  due,    in  a 


v;rcat  measure,  to  ilu*  very  I'nct  ol'  his  omission  to  quote  the  two 
Christian  years,  to  p:irts  of  which  n  Saka  year  corresponds.  There  is 
no  question  of  **  pedantry  "  in  the  matter.  It  is  simply  a  point  of 
exactness  and  accuracy.  It  is  practically  as  easy  to  write,  e.  g,. 
•*  Saka-SariiTat  400  expired,  or  A.  1).  484-85/' -as  it  is  to  write  **Saka- 
Samvat  406  expired,  or  A.  D.  4S4."  And  I  know  of  no  careful  and 
reliable  writer,  who  habitually  neglects  to  indicate  the  two  (/hristian 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  part  of  my  sentence  given  above,  I  shnll 
have  to  quote  fully  certain  p:issap:es  by  Dr.  l»hand?nkar,  from  which 
I  gave  only  an  extract  in  note  -5  on  p'u:c  111  of  my  Introduction. 
Here,  again,  a  comparison  of  my  nolc  with  his  words  will  shew  that, 
though  on  this  occasion  I  quoted  actual  words  of  his,  in  no  detail 
whatever  did  1  misquote  him.  And  here,  ap:ain,  he  has  intentionally 
charged  me  with  '*  mi.squotation/'  simply  because  the  use  of  that 
term  would  f^ivc  a  stronger  c  dour  to  his  attack  upon  me. 

For  ready  reference,  I  give  here  my  note  in  question.  It  is  attached 
to  a  passage  in  which  I  was  ciearinic  awiiy  the  <^eneral  misunderstaud- 
ins:  that,  to  turn  current  Saka  vears  into  years  A.  I).,  the  additive 
quantity  is  73-70,  instead  of  77-78.  And  it  runs :  —  **  Thus,  even 
•*  Dr.  R.  G.  IJhandarkar,  —  throu:^h  whose  •Note  on  the  Saka  Dates 
••  and  the  years  of  the  liarhaspatya  Cycle,  occurring  in  tho  Inscrip< 
••  tions '  {Early  Histor*/  of  the  DekJcaUy  p.  105  if.)  my  attention  was 
"  nrst  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  examining  the  details  of  tho 
*' almanacs,  —  \m^  written  (Jd,  p.  tii>  ;  the  italics  are  his)  *191  Gupta 
*'past    +    -42    =    43o  Saka    current    +    78    =    511  A.   I),  cwr- 

"  rent 209  Gupta  j;a*'/  +  l^lli  =  451   Saka  current 

•*  +  78  =  52i^  A.  I),  current.*  I  myself  had  the  same  view,  till  not 
*'  very  \otl%  ago.  Other  writers  could  easily  be  shewn  to  have  lain 
**  under  the  same  misconception.  And  Dr.  Burnell  even  went  so  far  as 
**  to  say  {South' Indian  Palaographi/,  p.  72,  note)  *  the  rough  cqua- 
**tion  for  converting  this  era  into  the  Christ ian  date  is,  -f-  78}.  The 
**  beginning  of  the  year  being  at  the  March  erpiinox  ;  if  the  Saka 
**  atiia*  (i.  e,  expired)  *  year  be  mentioned,  the  equation  is  -f  70J.*  " 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  I  must  disjiose  of  an  incidental 
matter. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar  {loc.  cit.  p.  81,  line  10  ff.)  has  given  prominence 
to  my  remark,  that  it  was  his  note  on  the  Saki  Dates  which  first  drew 
my    attention    to    the    desirability    of  examining  the  details    of  the 
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almanacs.  And  in  doinp;  so,  he  has  said  tlint  1  **  must  have  seen  it 
**  distinctly  stated  by  (him)  that  the  Saka  dates  used  by  us  in  the 
'*  Bombay  Presidency  represent  expired  years  and  those  on  the  Madras 
''side  current  years,  the  latter  beino^  in  advance  of  the  former  by  one 
••year;"  and  that  **  under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that 
•*  (he)  should  think  the  addition  of  7i)  to  a  current  Saka  year  would 
**  give  us  the  Christian  year  containing  the  second  part  of  the  Saka 
•*  year."  But  Dr.  Bhandarkar  is  here  substituting  wluit  he  wishes  to 
have  understood  now,  for  the  results  that  he  demonstrated  in  the 
Note  in  question.  And  to  clear  the  matter  up,  T  must  deal  fully  with 
the  Note  itself. 

The  Note  in  question  is  Ap[)cndix  B.  to  his  Early  Histortj  of  the 
Uekkau,  which  was  published  in  1S84.  The  object  of  the  Note  was, 
to  clear  up  certain  dilliculties  connected  with  the  Saka  dates  and  the 
sathvaisaras  of  the  Sixty- Year  Cycle  of  Jupiter  (according  to  t\\^ 
^outhern  luui- solar  system)  coupled  with  them  in  inscriptions.  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  started  by  saying  •*thecurrent  haka  year  (A.D.  1883-84) 
•'  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  1805,  and  the  year  of  the  sixty  vears* 
"  cycle,  Subhdnu.^  In  tlie  southern  provinces  and  the  Madras 
**  i*resitlencv,  the  current  Saka  year  is  180G,  the  cyclic  year  beinff 
**  the  same."  And  in  these  words  he  distinctly  postulat^ed  an  actual 
difference  of  one  year  in  the  Saka  reckoninirs  of  the  two  Presidencies  : 
;ind  the  two  Kiiirlish  years  quoted  by  liiin  shewed  that,  to  the  equiva- 
h-nt  current  Saka  vcars,  there  was  to  he  added  78-7^  in  Bonihav,  and 
77-7.'^  in  Madras,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  year  A.D.  He  then 
jiropouuded  ihree  (picstiuns  for  consideration  : — (1)  **  Do  the  dates  in 
•*  the  inscri}»tions  eonform  to  the  Bombay  reckoning  or  the  ^ladras 
*•  reckoning:/;"  (-)  *'\Vljat  is  the  cause  of  this  dilVerence  of  a  year?-'' 
and  (3)  "  Whi-ther  the  Saka  dates  in  the  inscriptions  represent  the 
'•  number  of  years  thai  have  expin^/i  before  tlic  event  recorded  in  them 
'•or  x\i{i  currfiil  year  in  which  the  event  took  place  ?''  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived  were  (1)  {loc,  cit.  p.  lOG,  line  ITi  f.)  that 
•*the  M.idras  mode  of  reckoning  was  tlie  one  in  use  ;"  (2)  (p.  1U7,  line 
7  ff.)  that  **  the  Bombay  mode  of  reckoninir,  which  is  one  year  behind 
*'  that  prevalent  in  .Madras,  is,  1  believe,  due  to  n  mistake  ;"  and  (:>) 
(p.  lOs  line  -2  f.)  that,  *'  though  in  the  nrajority  of  eases  the  inserip- 
*•  tions  give  the  past  Saka  year,  there  is  a  lari;e  nnndier  in  wliieh  the 
■•  rurnmt  year  is  given  and  not  the  pn-^Jt."   And  heri\  again,  Dr.  Pdian- 
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ilnrkar  ilistiaotly  ilifTerenliated  the  Bombay  reckoniiifr  from  the  ]\Cadras 
reckoning ;  and  in  tlie  same  manner  as  at  starting. 

With   regard   to   the   mistake   through   which  the  Bombay  mode 
of  reckoning  had  come,  in  his  opinion,  to  he  one  year  behind  that 
])reva1ent  in  Madras,  Dr.  Bhandarkar  explained  {he.  cit,  p  107,  para. 
1)  that  it  had  orijj;inated  in  an  omission  of  the  words  gateshu^  *  having 
elapsed,*  with  the  number  of  the  Saka  year,  and  pravartamdne,  *  being 
current,*  with  the  name  of  the  cyclic  year ;  so  that>  **  in  the  course  of 
**  time,  the  sense,  to  express  which  they  were  used,  was  also  forgotten, 
*•  and  the  number  came  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  the  current  yean" 
And  a  few  lines  further  on  he  used  the  word3,  **we,  on  this  side  of  the 
"  country,  consider  1805  as  the  current  year  now,  though  it  indicates 
*•  the  past  year."     These  words  shew  that  Dr.  Bhandarkar  did  recog- 
nise the  fact,  that  the  two  reckonings  were  originally  the  same.  But,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  above,  he  most  distinctly  postulated  and  established 
the  subsequent  existence  of  a  difference,  not  nominal  but  absolute,  of 
one  year  between  theni,  and  he  gave  to  this  difference  an  epigraphical 
existence  of  at  least  nine  centuries.     For,  he  was  then  considering 
a  record  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Vikrita  smhvatsara  with 
Saka-Samvat  911 ;   according  to   the  Tables   which   he   was  using, 
and  which   are  quite  correct  on  this  point,  912  years  had  expired 
before  the  commencement  of  Vikrita;   and  his  explanation  of  the 
matter   was,   that   ''this  discrepancy*'  (oiz.  the  use  of  Saka-Samvat 
911  with  Vikrita,  instead  of  912)  "  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
'*  tiou  that  Saka  912  which  represented  the  yenrs  that  had  expired 
*•  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  current  year,  just  as  we,  on  this  side  of 
the  country,  consider  180.")  as   the   current   year   now,    though   it 
indicates  the  past  year,  and  the  writer  of  the  inscription  wishing  to 
'*  give  the  years  that  had    expired  before  his  current  year,  put  them 
•'as  911." 

The  matter  is  made,  if  possible,  still  more  certain  by  the  mauucr  in 
which  Dr.  Bhandarkar  interpreted  the  Tables  that  he  was  using  (see 
loc,  cit,  p.  105,  para.  2).  The  Tables  in  question  are  those  which 
were  published  by  Mr.  Sewell  in  1881, under  the  title  of  "Chronologi- 
cal Tables  for  Southern  India  from  the  Sixth  Century  A.  D.  **  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  started  by  saying,  quite  correctly,  that  in  these  Tables 
Mr.  Sewell  had  given  in  col.  1  the  number  of  the  Saka  years  expired 
before  the  beginning  of  the  cyclic  year  entered  on  the  same  line  in 
col.  3.     But  he  went  o:i  to  sav,  —  "Mr.  Sewell  follows  the  Madras 
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*•  reckoning.     It  we  interpret  the  tables  according  to  the    Bombay 
••  mode,    the  Saka  year  appearing  in  the  first    cohimn  will  be  the 
*•  current  year  corresponding  to  the  cyclic  year  in  the  sflme  line  in 
'•  the  third  column,  while  ihe  number  in  the  lino  immediately  above 
**  will  represent  the  years  that   have  expired    before   the  beginning 
'*  of  that  cyclic  year.     TJius  against  1805,  the  current  Saka  year  on 
this  side  of  ihe  country,  we  have  in  the  third  column  the  current 
cyclic  year  Subhdnu,  while  1804  in  the  line  above  shews  the  number 
of  years  that  have  expired.     By  comparing  the  Saka   dates   and 
**  cyclic  years  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  with  those  in  the  tables  we 
••  shall  be  able  to  determine   the  points  raised  above."     The  words 
•*  Mr.  Sewell  follows  ihe  Madras  reckoning"  are  in  a  way  correct.     I 
have  shewn  in  my  *'  Note  on  the  Epoch  and  Reckoning  of  the  Saka 
Era*'  {Gupta  Inscri^iionSf  Introd.,  p.  137  if.),  that  in  the  Madra§ 
Presidency  there  are  two  systems  of  reckoning  ;  one  of  expired  years, 
which  Is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Bombay  system  ;  and  one  of 
current  years,  which  is  nominally  one  year  in  advance  of  tho  Bombay 
system.     Mr.   Sewell's   Tables   in   question    were   prepared   for   the 
Madras  (and  Bombay)  system  of  expired  years.     Dr.  Bhandarkar's 
mistakes,  —  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  the  mistakes  which  he  led  me   to 
attribute  to  him, — arose  from  his  differentiating  the  Bombay  system 
from  this  Madras  system,  with  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  absolu- 
tely coincides.     And  it  was  this  oiistake  that   led    him  into  saying 
that  the  Madras  mode  of  reckoning,   as  different  from  the  Bombay 
mode,  was  the  one  used  in  the  inscriptions,  lie  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion thus  :  —  From  my  Pdli,  Sana/irit,  and  Old-Kaiiarese  Inscriptions^ 
he  tirat  took  fifty-eight  cases,  in  each  of  which  the  Saka  year  given 
in  the  inscription  occurs,  in  Mr.  SewcU's  Tables,  in  the  same  line 
with  the  cyclic  year  connected  with  it  in  the    inscription.     And  of 
these  citst'S  he  said  (loc.  cit,  p.  10(3,  Hue  11  ff.)  that,  if  we  suppose  the 
Uunibay  reckoning  to  have  been  in  use,  each  of  these  dates    would  re- 
present the  current  year.  He  then  took  twenty-eight  cases,  in  each  of 
which  the  S:ika  year  given  in  the  inscription  occurs,  in  Mr.  Sewell's 
Tables,  in  the  line  below  that  in  whicli  is  given  the  cyclic  year  con- 
nected   with    it    in  the    inscription.     Here,   his  special  instance  was 
F.  S.  and  ().-K»  luscrs.  No.   19,  in  which  the  Durmati  samvatsara 
is  coupled  with  Saka-Saihvat   1184.     In  Mr.   Sewell's  Tables,    it  is 
given  in  the    same  line  with  Saka-Samvat   1183  ;  and  this  is  iiuilc 
correct,     because    it    coiucidcd    with     Suka-SaiLivat      118.')'     expired. 
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But,  of  this  Jiiitl  llic  other  twenty-seven  insdinces,  Dr.  Bhandarkar 
(foo.  cit,  p.  10(>,  line  11  (T.)  said  that,  if  we  suppose  the  Buniba? 
reckonin<^  to  have  been  in  use,  the  date  in  each  of  them  would 
rc]>resent  *' the  future  year  and  not  tin:  past.  But  since  it  is  almost 
*' absurd  to  suppose  that  the  immediately  next  year  should  be  stated 
'*  in  the  inscriptions,  it  follows  that  the  Madras  mode  ofreckouiui; 
'*  was  the  one  in  use."  lie  thus,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  endorsed 
the  {vssumption  that  there  was  an  actual  difference,  and  not  merely 
a  nominal  one,  between  the  two  reckonings ;  and  he  established  for  it 
an  existence  of  at  least  nine  hundred  years.® 

We  can  now  estimate  aright  the  value  of  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  state- 
ments, in  his  attiiek  upon  me,  that  I  '^  must  have  seen  it  distinctly 
*'  stated  by  (him)  that  the  Saka  dates  used  by  us  in  the  Bombay 
"  Presidency  represent  ex])ired  years  and  those  on  the  Madras  side 
"  current  years,  the  latter  being  in  advance  of  ihe  former  by  one 
year ;  *'  and  that  **  under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that 
**  (he)  shoidd  think  the  ivddition  of  70  to  a  current  Saka  year  would 
**  give  us  the  Christian  year  containing  the  second  part  of  the  Saka 
•*  year."  From  this  he  would  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  bad 
put  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  additive  quantity,  to  be  appHed  to  current  tSaka  years, 
was  77  to  obtain  thp  (.'hrisiian  year  for  the  fir^t  part  of  the  Saka 
year,  and  78  to  obtain  the  Christian  year  for  the  second  part  of  it. 
But  this  is  most  distinctly  not  the  case.  lie  established,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  clearly,  thai  77  was  to  be  added  for  Madras  current  years, 
and  78  for  Bombay  current  years.  And  this  is  why,  until  1  came  to 
look  into  the  actual  conversion  of  date?,  1  felt  no  surprise  at  finding 
that  ho  had  obtained  the  A,  I),  equivalents  of  Saka  years  by  adding 
78-(70),  sometimes  to  expired  years  (according  to  his  Madras  system), 
and  sometimes  to  current  years  (according  to  his  Bombay  system)  ; 

*  Mr.  Scwcll  Las  since  edited,  in  1839,  another  sot  of  Tables,  entitled 
*•  South- Indian  Chrouolo;^ical  Tablud/*  which  were  prepared  by  the  late  W.  S. 
Krishuasvami  Naidu.  Thc:io  Tablos  really  do  follow  that  Mudias  system  which 
is  capable  of  being  dittinguishod  from  tho  t^ystcni  of  Bombay  and  tho  ro«i 
of  India;  vis.  tho  Madras  system  of  current  years.  Thus,  <?.</.,  they  shew 
Svabhunu  {i.  e.  SubLAnu)  in  the  same  lino  with  ^uku-Samvat  180G  and 
Kaliyuga-Samvat  49^5,  both  eurront.  In  his  own  Tables,  on  tho  contrary,  — 
ri«.  in  iliodu  used  by  Dc.  I>haii(lail:ar>  -  iSubli/inu  is  onturcd  in  the  same  line 
with  Saka  Samvat  IbMa  «ii,d  Kali\nyu  '.Jamvat  H*St,  both  oxpired 
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aoJ  why  I  ultimately  came  to  examine  a  variety  of  Native  almanac8» 
in  the  hope  of  finding  out  some  tangible  explanation  for  the  difference 
that  he  had  proved.  If  Dr.  Bbandarkar  had  adopted  the  same  course, 
he  would  probably  have  recast  his  Note  very  materially.  In  my  exami- 
nation of  the  almanacs,  I  found,  almost  at  once,  that  there  is  in  reality 
no  suoh  radical  difference  at  all,  as  that  which  he  had  established  ;  and 
that  the  Bombay  and  Madras  reckonings  are  still  absolutely  identical, 
the  only  distinction  being  that,  in  Bombay  the  expired  year  is  always 
quoted,  without  being  always  defined  as  the  expired  year,  while  in 
Madras  the  same  expired  year  is  used  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  the 
equivalent  current  year. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  cases  in  which,  I  said.  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  actually  did  add  73-79  to  current  Saka  years,  in  connection 
with  the  Gupta  era,  in  order  to  arrivo  at  the  corresponding  current 
years  A.  D.  Hitherto  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  somewhat  prolix, 
because  of  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  he  has  stated  his  denial* 
But  the  rest  of  the  matter  can  be  disposed  of  more  briefly, 

I  must,  however,  here  quote,  in  full,  the  passage  in  respect  of  which 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  has  asserted  that  I  misquoted  him  in  this  connection. 
It  stands  in  his  *'  Note  on  the  Gupta  Era,*'  Appendix  A.  to  his  Early 
History  of  the  Dekkan.     It  refers  to  the  dates  in  the  grants  of  the 
Parivrajaka  MahdrojaSy  which  mention  certain  years  of  the  Twelve- 
Year    Cycle    of  Jupiter,     And   it  runs    thus    {lac.  cit,    p.  99,    paras. 
2,  3)  ; —  •*  Then  as  to  the  dates  in  years  of  the  12 -year  cycle,  General 
**  Cunningham  himself  has  placed  before  us  tlie  means  of  vcrifyini; 
••them.     In  the  tiibles  published  by  him  in  Volume  X.  ofthe  Archiuo- 
**  logical    Reports,    the   cyclic   year     corresponding    to    the    onrrent 
•*  Christian  year  is  given,  and  if  we* substract   78  from  the  number 
**  i-eprescntini^  the  year,  we  shall    arrive  at  the    current  Saka  year.' 
•*  Now,  if  we  take  the  Gupta  figured  dates  to  represent  the  years  that 
**  had  elapsed  before  the  cyclic   year  commenced,    (ami    this  way  of 
**  marking  the  dates  is,  as  remarked  above,   the  one  we   usually  fuul), 
*' then  173  Gupta,  the  third  date  in  the  above,  corresponds  to  414 
*^*ti\\k'A  past  and  415  c/^rrtf/i/,  241  beinc^  added  in  the  first  case,  and 
**242  in  the  second.     If  we  add  78   to  415  we  shall  cret  the  current 
•'  Christian   year,  which    is    493.     Now    in    General    Cunningham's 
**  tables  we  do  find  the  year  Mahdhmjitja  given  as  corresponding 

^   Hero  again,  the  italics  aro  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  i  as  ihroughoui. 
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"  to  493  A.  D.  In  the  same  way,  101  Gupta  fmst  +  242  =  433 
'*•  Saka  current  -f  78  =  511  A.  D.  current.  In  the  tables  we  find 
**  511  put  down  under  Mahdchaitra.  Similarly  209  Gupta  past 
**  +  242  =  451  Saka  current  +  78  =  529  A.  D.  current  which 
"was  Mahdsmyuja.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  the  dates  in  the  12-year 
"  cycle,  156  Gupta  +  242  +  78  is  equal  to  476  A.  D.,  which 
"  however  is  Mahachaitra  instead  of  Mahftvaisakha.  Here  there 
*•  is  a  discrepancy  of  one  year ;  but  such  discrepancies  do  sometimes 
'*  occur  even  in  Saka  dates  and  the  yd&rrs  of  the  60-year8  cycle 
given  along  with  them,  and  some  of  them  will  be  noticed  in 
the  note  forming  the  next  Appendix.  They  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  past  or  expired  year 
"  and  also  of  the  current  year  led  sometimes  the  past  year  to  be 
•*  mistaken  for  the  current  year,  just  as  we  now  mistake  the  year 
•*  1805  Saka  for  the  current  year,  though  it  really  is  the  completed 
"  or  past  year.  Thus  the  completed  yiear  157  must,  in  the  case  before 
**  us,  have  come  to  be  mistaken  by  the  writer  of  the  inscription  for  the 
'•  current  year,  and  he  thought  156  to  be  the  past  year  and  thus  gave 
••  that  instead  of  157.  Now  157  Gupta  +  242  +  78  =  477  A.  D., 
'*  which  is  Mahdvttikdkha  according  to  the  tables." 

Now,  even  without  the  specific  conclusions  established  by  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  in  his  Note  on  the  Saka  Dates,  A^.,  if  plain  language, 
even  though  not  intensified  by  italics,  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  its  plain  meaning,  the  above  passage,  —  coupled  with  Dr.  Bhandar- 
kar's  habit  (see  all  through  his  Early  History)  of  quoting  with  a  ^ka 
year  that  year  A.  D.  which  corresponds  to  the  first  and  larger  part 
of  the  Saka  year;  and  with  the  fact  that  he  applied  precisely  the  same 
subtractive  or  additive  quantity  in  each  of  the  four  instances,  in  spite 
of  the  point  that  in  three  of  them  the  given  month  is  one  of  the  first 
nine  months  of  a  Saka  year,  whereas  in  the  fourth  it  is  one  of  the  last 
three  months,  —  can  mean  nothing  but  that,  in  order  to  present  in 
comparison  the  current  Saka  and  Christian  years,  he  deducted  78  from 
the  first  of  the  two  Christian  years,  to  arrive  at  the  first  and  principal 
part  of  the  Saka  year ;  and  vice  versa,  that,  to  turn  the  first  part  of 
a  current  Saka  year  into  its  current  Christian  equivalent,  he  would,  in 
these  cases  at  any  rate,  add  78 ;  and  consequently,  that,  to  arrive  at 
the  full  Christian  equivalent  of  an  entire  current  Saka  year,  he  would,- 
in  these  cases  at  any  rate,  add  78-79,  just  as  I  represented  him  as 
doing.     And  thai  is  why  I  said  explicitly  that  **  he  took,  e,  p,^  A,  D. 
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511-12  as  the  equivalent  of  Saka-^amvat  433^  current  ;*'  and  treated 
him  as  doing  precisely  the  same  with  the  other  three  dates. 

He  now  says,  however,  that,  in  doing  so,  I  misquoted  him,  and 
lias  not  fair  to  him.  He  explains  (Joe.  cil,  p.  80,  line  4  ff.  from  the 
bottom)  that  in  each  of  his  equations  he  garc  that  one  of  the  two 
Christian  vears  with  which  he  was  concerned :  that  Saka-Saihvat  433 
current  corresponds  to  a  part  of  A.  D.  510  and  a  part  of  A.  D.  511 ; 
(p.  81,  line  3  ff.)  that  in  this  instance  he  gave  A.  D.  511,  because 
the  "something  important"  which  wiw  involved,  was  the  Maha-Chaitra 
9imvatsfrra,  and  because  he  fotmd  it  in  General  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningham's  Tables  ojiposite  A.  D,  511,  and  not  opposite  A.  D. 
510;  and  that  I  liftd  no  reason  wiiatever  to  take  his  A.  D.  511  as 
A.  D.  511-12,  but  that,  wanting:  to  state  the  two  years  to  «rhich  the 
^aka  year  corresponds,  I  ouglit  to  have  taken  it  as  A.  D.  510-11. 
And  he  applies  the  same  ex[>lanation  in  general  terms  to  the  other 
equations  given  In*  him ;  adding  explicitly  in  respect  of  one  of  them, 
that  1  ought  to  have  taken  ins  A.  D.  r)29  as  meaning  A.  D.  528-29, 
and  not  as  meaning  A.  D.  529-30.  Fortunately,  the  settlement  of  the 
question  between  us  does  not  merely  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
of  language,  howefer  plain  ;  but  is  determined  by  absolute  fact?. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar's  treatment  of  all  the  four  dates  in  qnestion  was 
uniform  and  identical ;  except,  of  course,  that,  to  suit  his  views,  he 
had  to  adopt  Gen,  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham's  opinion  that,  in  one 
oi  them,  the  year  163  was  a  mistake  for  173  ;  and  except  that,  in  respect 
of  another  of  them,  he  liad  to  introduce  an  emeiidation  of  his  own,  and 
to  assume  that  the  year  15G  was  a  mistake  fur  157.  Also,  each  of  the 
<*qnations  piven  by  him,  more  or  less  fully,  is  to  he  analysed  in  j)rocisely 
the  sfime  rfianner  and  with  precisely  the  same  results.  It  is  suflicient, 
tlierefore,  to  examine  in  full  one  oi  liis  ecpiations.  And  I  select  that 
which  he  gave  in  the  ni()>t  coni|>U'lc  and  explicit  terms. 

TIk'  full  (Ictuils  of  the  date  in  cpicstion  are  (fhfpfa  Inscn'ptlouSy  In- 
trod.  p.  117)  :  —  The  Cinpta  yiar  *JuO,  conpli-d  with  the  Maha-Asvaynja 
snmratsnra  \  {\\v  month  Chaitra  ;  the  hrijrht  ft)rtni*;ht ;  and  the 
thirteenth  lithi  or  lunar  day.  Dr.  lUiaiularkar  tnrned  to  Gen. 
Sir  Alexander  (<nnnini:lianrs  TabU*,  and  found  Mali;\-As\aynja  entered 
for  A.  D.  h'l\K  And  to  ai:iTc  with  this  entry,  lu'  i;avc'  I  lie  ecpia- 
ti(,n  .  _  «'O0l)  Gu|»ta  past  +  242  =  151  Saka  cm  rent  \  78  =  Wl\) 
A.  D.   current  wWwh   was   Mahnsv/uji'ja.^'^     From  this    I  intt  rprctoil 

**    U  Ih  to  bf'  rrnicii»l»fM«Ml  tli.it  tli<    it:ilirs  :u<'  Hi     I'luiiKlai  km  '  -  all  t  lit<Mi|rli. 
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him  as  meaning  that  Saka-Saihvat  451  current  is  equivalent  to 
A.  D.  529-30.  He  says  that  I  was  unfair  and  misquoted  him  ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  have  represented  him  as  meaning  that  Saka-Samvat 
current  451  is  equivalent  to  A.  D,  528-29.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  it 
as  equivalent  to  A.  D.  528-29  ;  as  of  course  it  is,  if  treated  properly. 
Then,  the  whole  of  the  current  SeJub  year  at  which  he  arrived  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  given  Gupta  year,  ran  its  course  and  expired 
on  the  day  before  the  day  on  which  commenced  the  ^Maha-Asvayuja 
famvatsara  with  which  he  sought  to  make  it  coincide  ! !  !  There  is 
no  possibility  of  any  mistake  on  this  point.  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham gave  the  saihvatsaras  according  to  the  northern  luni-solar 
system  ;  by  which  they  commence  and  end  with  the  Saka  years,  and 
absolutely  coincide  with  those  years.  He  also  gave  the  year  A.  D. 
in  which  any  particular  samvatsara  (and,  with  it,  tho  coincident 
6aka  year)  commenced.  And  Saka-Samvat  451  current,  as  a  luni- 
solar  year,  commenced  with  the  8th  March,  A.  D.  528,  and  ended 
with  the  24th  February,  A.  D.  529 ;  while  the  Maha-Asvayuja 
sanwateara  began  with  the  25th  February,  A.  t).  529,  and  ended 
with  the  15th  March,  A.  D.  530  !  I !  •» 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  fully  through  the  other  three 
dates  ;  because  in  each  case  the  treatment  and  the  results  are  exactly 
similar.  But,  to  exhibit  the  whole  matter  at  a  glance,  I  will  give 
the  equations  as  they  would  stand,  if  Dr.  Bhandarkar  had  formulated 
each  of  them  in  the  same  precise  manner.  In  doing  so,  I  add  what 
he  now  says  are  to  be  taken  as  the  real  intended  equivalents  of  his  cur- 
rent  Saka  years  ;  the  full  equivalents  of  the  smiwatsaras ;  and   the 


*  I  tako  these  dates  f^m  Gen.  Sit  Alozahder  Cunningham's  Book  of  Indian 
Eras,  p.  154.  Thoy  may  be  absolutely  correct ;  or  they  may  bave  to  be  varied 
by  one  day  or  two  on  either  side.  This  point,  however,  is  perfectly  immaterial 
for  present  purposes.  —  t  may  add  that,  from  A.D.  470  to  530,  the  years  A.D., 
and  the  samratsaraSf  given  in  Indian  Krcut,  agree  with  the  entries  in  the  Table 
used  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar.  They  probably  agree  throughout  i  but  I  have  made 
the  comparison  for  only  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned.  —  I  have 
taken  the  8aka  years  above,  as  luni-solar  years.  If  they  are  taken  as  solar 
years,  —  which  is  the  case  in  tho  proccssoR  exhibited  by  Gen.  Sir  Alexander 
Cnlmingham  for  the  calculation  of  the  samratsaraSf  —  the  comparative  results 
are  precisely  the  same ;  simply,  tho  days  on  which  the  6aka  year  and  the 
coincident  sathratsara  began  and  ended,  are  then  determined  by  the  M^a- 
Samkr&nti. 
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months  that  are  concerned.     This  last  item  requires  to  be  noted,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  given  above.     We  have,  then : — 

157  Gupta  pa9t  +  242  =  399  Saka  current  +  78  =  477  A.  D. 
current  [».  e..  Dr.  Bhandarkar  now  says,  A.  D.  476-77] 
==   Maha-Vaisakba   [which,   however,   in   reality  was 
A.  D.  477-78.    Here>  the  given  month  is  Karttika.] 
173  Gupta  past  +  242  =  415  6aka  current  +  78  =  493  A.  D. 
current  [i>.,  Dr.  Bhandarkar  now  says,  A.  D.  492-93] 
=   Maha-Asvayuja    [which,    however,   in   reality  was 
A.  D.  493-94.     Here,  the  given  month  is  Chaitra*] 
191  Gupta  past  +  242  =  433  6aka  current  -f  78  =  511  A.  D. 
current  [i.e.,  Dr.  Bhandarkar  now  says,  A.  D.  510-11] 
=    Maha-Chaitra   [which,      however,    in   reality   was 
A.  D.  511-12.     Here,  the  given  month  is  Magha.] 
209  Gupta  pa9t  +  242  =  451  Saka   current  +  78  =  529   A.  D» 
.  current  [i.e..  Dr.  Bhandarkar  now  says,  A.  D.  528-29] 
=    Maha-Asvayuja   [which,    however,   in   reality    was 
A.  D.  529-30.     Here,  the  given  month  is  Chaitra.j 
The  matter  thus  lies  in  a  nutshell.     Either  Dr.  Bhandarkar  did  in 
these  cases  add  78-79  to  current  Saka  years,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tho 
full  equivalents  A.  D.^  in  doing  which  no  special  fault  was  then  invol- 
ved ;  or  else  he  committed  a  really  gross  mistake,  and  based  his  views 
upon  equations  which  were  radically  wrong  and  misleading.     That,  of 
these  two  things,  he  did  the  former,  was  my  belief  when  I  wrote; 
and  I  still  consitler  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion.     If,  in  reiility,  I  was  wrong  in  that  belief,  the  fault  lies 
with  Dr.  Bhandarkar  himself,  and  is  in  the  manner  in  which  liis  Note 
on  the  &iikii  Dates,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Gupta  dates,  are  expressed. 
If  the  second  of   the  two   alternatives   stated    above,    is  now    to  bo 
understood  to  be  the  trne  stnto  of  the  case,  •—  as  perhaps  Dr.  Bhnn- 
dark:ir  himself  wishes  to  indicate  by  his  remark  {foe,  cit.  p.  93,  line 
21  ff.)  that  *'  (he)  forgot  that  the  Christian  years  in  General  Cunning- 
**  ham's  tables  were  arrived  at  by  uniformly  adding  78  to  an  expired 
»Saka  year,  while  (he  himself)  added  /9  because  it  suited  the  pur- 
pose,"^"—  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  I  did  misinter- 


^'^  Tliin,  howrvpr,  doos  not  rio  anytliinp  towanifl  rrctifyinp:  the  niistiikr. 
Kvru  if  7*.'  is  addrd.  for  l\\v  end  of  tin-  oxpirt-d  Mid)Htitut(!tl  for  the  oiirrrnt  Sak« 
year,  t  fir  rosuH;-  aio  iu>i  the  sanit-  in  eacli  cat(  ;  \.\\v  I'tcessary  year  A.  J>.  ir 
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pret  his  meaning ;  unintentionally,  and  simply  throngh  nnderstaodiiig 
his  language  in  its  ordinary  and  evident  sense,  and  through  not  gmng 
out  of  the  way  to  attribute  to  him  a  mistake,  the  nature  of  which  is 
such  as  to  make  the  commission  of  it  seem  almost  impossible.  In  the 
latter  eventj  the  result  exhibits,  more  plainly  than  I  could  do  if  I  wrote 
a  volume  on  the  subject,  the  general  standard  of  his  treatment  of  the 
Oupta  era  and  its  epoch. 

Here  I  leave  the  matter  ;  adding  only  a  few  words  to  illustrate  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Bhandarkar  wrote  his  attack  upon  me ;  viz.  with 
the  desire  to  find  fault  somehow  or  other,  no  matter  on  what  unsub- 
stantial grounds. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  epoch  of  the  era,  none  of  the 
Gupta  dates  are  of  greater  interest  and  importance  than  those  in  the 
Parivrajaka  grants.  And  they  are  proved  by  the  heliacal- rising  system 
6{  the  Twelve-Year  Cycle  of  Jupiter,  by  which  each  saihoa/sara  begins 
about  four  hundred  days  after  the  preceding  one.  Dr.  fihandarkar 
wound  up  the  text  of  his  article  by  saying  in  respect  of  this  system 
{loc.  cit.  p.  93,  line  5  if.  from  the  bottom), — "  though  it  agrees  with 
**  the  four  inscriptions  and  gives  the  correct  aamvatsaraa^  still  it  is  a 
**  question  whether  an  astronomical  year  of  400  days  that  did  not 
**  correspond  with  the  usual  luni-solar  year  could  have  been  used  for 
**  the  purposes  of  recording  dates  by  ordinary  people.*'  A  more 
senseless,  and  a  more  wantonly  mischievous  remark  than  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  the  mean-sign  system  of 
the  Sixty- Year  Cycle,  by  which  the  $amvatsaras  do  not  coincide 
with  the  luni-solar  years,  is  still  in  use  (see  the  Qwalior  almanac, 
Gupta  InscriptioMf  Introduction,  p.  139) ;  and  also  a  rising 
system  of  some  kind  or  another  of  the  Twelve- Year  Cycle  is 
apparently  still  followed  (see  id,  p.  173,  note  1},  Moreover,  what 
Hindu,  wishing  to  include  in  a  date  even  a  tamvatsara  that,  does 
coincide  with  a  luni-solar  year,  pauses  to  reflect  that  it  may  consist  of 
only  354  days,  or  that  it  may  run  to  384  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  an  intercalated  month?}  just  as,  what  Englishman,  except  on  a 
particular  day  once  in  four  years,  pauses  to  inquire  whether  his  year 
consists  of  365  days  or  of  360  ?     The  Hindu  now  finds  the  samuatsara 


nominally  arrived  aft ;  but  in  reality  the  period  arrived  by  the  Saka  year  still 
falls  one  year  before  the  period  covered  by  the  famvatsara;  and  the  equation 
18  still,  in  schoolboy  language,  fudged,  in  order  **  to  suit  his  purpose**  in  arriv- 
ing at "  the  something  important  with  which  he  was  concerned.*' 
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• 

in  th#  afanMiae  that  he  contolto  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter, 
at  fitf  ae  that  point  is  concerned.  Or  in  former  timee,  before  the 
general  circulation  of  almanacs,  he  had  the  details  calcolated  for  him 
bj  an  astrologer ;  and  neither  would  he  wish  to  question  them,  nor 
wonld  he  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  And  in  the  second  place,  as  I 
have  said*  the  dates  in  question  are  prored  by  the  heliaeal-xising'. 
system  ;  and,  moreover,  without  taking  any  liberties  with  the  texts  of 
the  passages  that  record  them.  Under  the  same  conditions,  neither 
will  the  heliacal-rising  system  prove  any  other  epodi  that  has  been 
proposed  ;  nor  will  the  mean-sign  system,  or  its  offiihoot,  the  northern 
Inni-solar  system,  prove  either  any  such  other  epoch,  or,  the  epooh  of 
A.  D.  318-19  or  819-20  itself.  And,  under  these  drcnmstances  there 
is  only  one  rational  conclusion ;  vis.  that  the  heliacal-rising  system  is 
the  one  in  accordance  with  which  these  dates  were  given,  and  eonse* 
qnently^  that  it  was  in  actual  use  at  that  time. 


6S 


I  

Art.     VIII. — Dharmal'h'H    ami    Safhhirdcharya,     By  K.  B, 
Pathak,  B.A.9  Dekkan  College^  Poona. 

In  the  Xlth  Volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  p.  174,  I  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  date  of  Samkarachurya,    containing  extracts  from  a 
manuscript  in  which  Saka  710  or  A.  D.  788  b  given  as  the  date  of 
the  philosopher's  birth.     This  date  ^as  accepted  as  correct  by  Prof. 
Max  Muller.'     This  view,  however,  was  dissented  from  by  Mr.  K.  T. 
Telang  in  a  paper  which  appeared  m  the  Xlllth  Volume  of  the  same 
Journal,  p.  96.     I  believe  he  abo  read  several  dissertations  on  the  Kune 
subject  before  this  Society,  in  none  of  which  he  seems  to  have  improved 
hb  position.    The  gbt  of  his  arguments  is  contained  in  hb  first  pAper., 
He  proposes  to  assign  »§amkaracharya  to  the  sixth  century.     I  will 
reserve  the  conbideration  of  his  arguments  for  another  occaaioii«     H^ 
asks,  on  what  historical  grounds  is  the  testimony  of  such  a  -^ 
Keralotpatti,  which  gives  400  A.  D.  as  the  date  of  Samk 
birth,  to  be  rejected?    To  this  question  the  subject  of 
paper  furnishes  the  best  answer  which  it  is  possible  to  co 
the  XlVih  Volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  p.  64,  while  re 
of  Dr.  Bbandarkar*s  reports  on  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Dr.  Buhler  sa 
advisable  to  assail  bamkara*8  date."     Bat  this  piece  of  adv 
from  so  high  an  authority,  has  had  no  effect.     Again  in 
Volume  of  the  Indbn  Antiquary,  p.  41,  Mr.  Fleet  says  tha 
charya  must  have  been  contemporary  with  king  VrbhadeNti 
to  whom  Dr.  Bhagvanlal  assigned  A.  D.  260.     This  date   ^r.  Fleet 
thinks  too  early,  and  says  that,  according  to  his  rectification  of  the 
Nepal   Vamsavali,    the   date  of  king   Vrishadeva  may   be   brought 
down   to  A.  D.  630-655   and    then   the  Nepal  tradition,  which  re- 
presents  Samkarachurya  to  have  been  contemporary  with  this  king, 
may  be  relied  upon.     In  a  paper  manuscript  of  the  Malati-Madhava* 
there  occurs  an  entry  in  the  colophons  of  two  of  the  ten  acts,  describing 
Bhavabhdti  as  the  pupil  of  Kumuribsvami.    On  this  anonymous  entry 
Mr.  S.  P.  Pandit  b  content  to  rest  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of 
Kumarila  and  Samkaracharya,  and  dbputes  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Colcbrooke  that  Samkaracharya  indirectly  alludes 
to  Kumarila.     In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Gaudavaho 
Mr.  Pandit  says,  <*  ransacking  all  the  known  works  of  ^mkaracharya 

*  India,  what  can  it  touch  us  ?  p.  360. 
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( the  Sarirakabhashya,  the  Bliushya  on  the  ten  Upanishads,  and  the 
Gitabhashja ),  I  have  failed  to  find  any  passages  containing  any  refer- 
ence to  Kumarilabhatta  personally  or  to  his  works."  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  a  person,  who  studied  the  Briiiadaraiiyakabhashya*  by  the 
light  of  Suresvara's  commentary,  would  never  fall  into  such  an  absurd 
error,  as  the  Brihadurauyakavartika  frequently  contrasts  tho  peculiar 
views  of  Kumurila  with  those  of  Prabhakara ;  and  Samkarucharya 
himself  distinctly  refers  to  Kumar ila  in  the  Upadesasahasri.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  works  of  Samkaracharva  have  not  been  studied 

with  that  amount  of  care  which  the  nature  of  the  sul)jcct  demands.  The 

earliest  commentaries,  those  of  SuresvarachArya  and  Vachaspatimisra, 

ire  rarely  consulted.      Surc.svara(;hArya  was  the  most  distinguished 

diteiple  and  contemporary  of  Saihkaracharya ;  and,  after  Suresvara, 

Tlchaspatimisra  is  the  best  exponent  of  bamkaracliarya's  views. 

^w  fhn  Samkhyatatvakauinudi  Vaohaspatiinisra  quotes    the    Raja- 

nis  is  said  by  Sribhfirati,*  pupil  of  Bodhanwiyayati,  to  be 

***"  ijavartika  or  the  variika  of  Bhojarajjt  (A.  D,  993).     And 

iaiilii^i;;  commentary  on    Vachasjiati's  Hhatnati    was  composed  in 

the  Ya'lava   kintr,  Krishnarrna.     In   the  introduction  to 
'"'  ru  Ainalananda  tells  us  that  he    **  commenced    this  work 

Krishna,  son  of  the  pr()sj)cr()us  Jaityadcva,  who  raised  the 
iJisty  to  eminence  by  his  fame,  was  associated  with  Maha- 
•riiirif;;  tlie  c'Oiiiit.r\.'*  I  have  puhli^heJ  an  inscription  of 
ited  in  vSaka  1170,  in  the  XlVth  Vol.  oftlic  Indian  Anti- 
quary, p.      \      He  reigned  between  1217-12'jO  A,  J).^ 

We  also  know  that  VaeluHpatiini.-^ra  pieeetled  Udayaniieharya  as 
the  latter  has  written  a  commentary  called  Tatparyaparisiuldhi  on 
one  of  Vacliasjmtimiira's  works.  A  pal  in -leaf  manuscript  of  this 
commentary  is  dated  in  S;uiivat  1*301  or  A.  1).  l-lS.**  And  as  it  is 
a  fact  that  Hnddhism  was  ail  but  extinct  in  India  in  the  13th  century' 
and  as  we  learn  from  IJdavana  liiniselt'  that,  this  rtdiijion  still 
prevailed  in  his  time,  when  he  attacks'*  il  on  the  ^ciound  ihat  it  ailniitted 

■  BrihaflfkraMyakHvdrtika,  Clriptcr  VI.  An.iml.iJraina  MS.  p    li2<i  ;i. 

*■  f'pa'let*;i.s:iha.sji,  versos  ^A'J,  1 1<V 

•  Comnionlary  on  tli';  Suirikliy.i'^ii  v.ik  iiniiu<ri,   llcnjiio.-  K'ii'nm 

•  Karly  Hihtory  <>f  the  Dtjkk.iu.  pp.  St»,  .^7 

•  S(..  lis  it\'  18•S(^.^il,  D.jkkari  Colic  m;  CuIN  .tioM 
'  M<.nier  William.s'  Buddhism,  i..  170 

"   Tlio    Arrn.itaLVHviv^ka.    ("al'ii'Li    Ivlilmi,    i.   'j:;       ln'.v»''lir,    it^lricm* 'i 
r*'.     BlirtiKlaikar. 
12 
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within  its  pale  men  of  the  lowest  caste,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
have  composed  his  commentary  in  the  12th  century.  We  shall 
therefore  not  he  far  wrong  if  we  place  Vachaspatimisra  himself,  who 
preceded  Udajanacharya,  in  the  11th  century. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  elucidating  that  portion  of  the  Sariraka- 
hh&shya  in  which  Samkaracharya  deals  with  the  Yogachara  School  of 
Buddhism,  the  author  of  the  Bhamati  frequently  quotes  Dharmakirti. 
This  circumstance  suggests  an  inference  that  it  is  the  illustrioaa 
Buddhist  philosopher  whose  views  Samkaracharya  refntes  in  his  great 
work.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  long  and  interesting  passage 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  Brihadaranyakavartika  and  in  which 
Suresvaracharyn,  the  disciple  and  contemporary  of  Samkaracharya» 
actually  names  and  attacks  Dharmakirti. 

Let  us  inquire  what  we  know  ahout  this  illustrious  Buddhist  author 
from  Chinese  and  Thibetan  sources.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  I-tsing,^  who 
visited  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  on  his  return  to  China  in  A.  D.  695.  This  in« 
teresting  work  has  come  down  to  us.  A  French  translation^^  of  part 
of  this  work  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquefor  November- 
December  1888,  according  to  which  1-tsing  speaks  of  Dharmakirti  as 
his  contemporary.  And  as  I-tsing  died  in  A.  D.  703  it  is  clear  that 
Dharmakirti  could  have  only  dourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 

centurv. 

Taranatha,  the  Buddhist  writer  of  Thibet,  says  that  Dharmakirti  Uved 
in  the  time  of  the  Thibetan  king  Stron-tsan-Ganipo,  who  was  born  in 
617  A.  D.  and  reigned  from  6*29-698.  Ahout  this  date  there  can  be 
no  doubt, '^  for  the  king  married  a  Chinese  princess  whose  date  is 
certain.  We  have  thus  seen  that  Chinese  and  Thibetan  writers  are 
unanimous  in  assigning  Dharmakirti  to  the  7th  century. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  Digambara  Litera- 
ture of  the  8th  century ;  and,  what  invests  this  evidence  with  special 
interest  in  our  eyes,  is  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  views  which  the 
Digambara  Jaina  writers  attribute  to  Dharmakirti  are  precisely  those 
that  are  criticised  by  Kumarilabhatta,  Samkaracharya  and  Sur- 
esvaracharya.      But     this   evidence   is   too    long    to    discuss    here 


*  India,  what  can  it  teach  as  ?  p.  210. 

i**    Ind.  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  819. 

>  ^  Burnell,  Preface  to  the  Samavidhfina  Br&hmana. 
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and  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper.  The  position  of 
Dharmakirti  in  Sanskrit  Literature  is  at  once  unique  and  interesting. 
Hb  works  are  frequently  quoted  and  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  hereafter  some  of  those  works  are  discovered  in  the  original  Sanskrit 
or  translations  in  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Thibet. 

The  passage,  in  which  Suresvaracharya  attacks  the  trilakshana  hetu 
or  the  threefold  reason  of  Dharmakirti,  is  very  long  as  well  as  inte- 
resting. I  shall  only  quote  a  few  lines  of  it  and  translate  them  into 
English.  Suresvara's  view  is  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  mountain  has  fire  because  it  has  smoke,  is  enough  to  con- 
vey H  definite  meaning,  but  if  an  individual  feels  doubts,  they  are 
removed  by  positive  and  negative  judgments  such  as  **  wherever  there 
is  smoke,  there  is  fire"  and  •*  wherever  there  is  no  fire,  there  b  no 
smoke.**  On  the  other  hand,  Dharmakirti  holds  that  such  judgments 
are  entirely  useless  and  that  an  iuvariable  concomitance  b  found  in 
three  cases  only,  namely,  identity,  causation  and  non-perception,  which 
constitute  the  threefold  reason  of  the  Buddhists.  Suresvaracharya 
concedes  that  positive  and  negative  judgments  are  not  essential  to 
establbh  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  but  he  has  attempted  in  the 
following  verses  to  expose  the  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  of 
Dharmakirti's  threefold  reason. 

ff^^n"3f^^5f^t^r^nr  w^'st^t^  ii 
^THT^^s^rftqp^Nf^chi^  5TrRT  ^nnRrr  n 
vj^TfT^ft  rrj^|w?«n  F^r^rrr  ^r  ft  ii 
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<L__it^ 


^f<  5TR  ^fT  ^^  'fTc^rm^Rr  ^<T  II 

BrihatlarariyakavArtika,  Cbapter  VI.,  p.  3l>.     Dekkaii  College  MS. 
No.  4(;:Un882-83. 

TRANSLATION. 

When  knowIe(l2:e  is  gained,  doubts  in  regard  to  its  accuracy  are 
removed  by  positivi^  and  ncpjalive  judgments  which  however  do  not 
produce  knowledge.  Doubts  bcini^  thus  removed,  the  tliree  principles, 
peculiar  nature,  cau*<:ii  relation,  and  non-jierception,  which  are  men- 
tioiied  in  addition,  do  not  form  part  of  the  inferential  process  and  are 
therefore  as  useless  as  though  one  were  to  beat  chaff.  It  may  be 
objected  that  these  three  are  mentioned  with  a  view  to  prove  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  major  term.  The  Bauddhas  also  assert 
that  the  constant  attendance  of  the  major  term  is  fonnd  only  in  the 
three  cases  mentioned.  If  peculiar  nature  is  included  in  the  constant 
attendance  of  the  major  term,  then  heat  may  be  regarded  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  fire.  If  peculiar  nature  includes  the  constant  attendance 
of  the  major  term,  then  causal  relation  may  be  identical  with  peculiar 
Utture*     Ueat  is  observed  to  be  the  quality  of  fire ;  it  is  also  found 
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elsewhere  as  in  the  sun.  Perceptibility  to  the  toucli  is  the  qnaUty  of 
Ute  earth,  water,  fire  nnJ  wind.  It*  that  which  is  inherent  in  many 
things  cannot  be  pecuHar  to  any  one  of  them,  then  a  iSiihsapa  and  a 
Dhava  being  trees,  the  being  a  tree  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  former 
only,  because  the  attribute  of  a  Simsapa  is  invariably  found  together 
with  that  of  a  tree.  In  that  case  momentariness  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Che  peculiar  nature  of  things.  It  ceases  to  be  a  reason  as  it  is  found 
in  m&uy  things.  Momentariness  can  be  a  characteristic  only  when  it 
belongs  to  one  thing  ;  when  it  belongs  to  more  things,  it  becomes  the 
common  property  of  them  all.  Smoke  is  observed  to  be  the  effect  not 
only  of  fire  but  also  of  the  smoke  of  the  previous  moment ;  therefore 
the  effect  is  not  invariably  preceded  by  the  same  cause  in  this  instance. 
If  indeed  perceptibility  to  the  touch  is  always  inherent  in  the  wind  and 
other  things,  this  much  will  not  justify  in  practical  life  the  conclusion 
that  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  the  sense  of  touch  as  it  is  very  no- 
torious in  this  world  that  the  earth  is  capable  of  being  touched.  More- 
over, a  person,  who  bases  his  argument  of  peculiar  nature  on  invariable 
concomitance,  will  find  that  his  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  peculiar  nature  alone.  Thus  the  position  of  Dharmakirti  that 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  major  term  is  found  in  the  three  cases 
only  falls  to  the  ground  without  doubt. 

In  this  portion  of  his  work,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
Snresvar  has  attempted  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul,  which  was 
vehemently  denied  by  the  Buddhists  whose  religion  dominated  not 
only  in  India  but  in  the  whole  J^ast.  Jle  has  presented  an  inte- 
resting survey  of  buddhism,  as  it  prevailed  in  his  days,  of  the  four 
tehools  into  which  it  liad  become  split  nj) — the  Madhyaniika,  the 
Vo_,^lchara,  the  Sautrantika  and  the  Vaihh.isliika,  which  have  been 
adverted  to  by  Sarhkaracharya  himself.  In  point  of  fact  this  part  of 
the  Urihadaraiivakavartika  niav  serve  as  a  eommentarv  on  the  corre- 
s»p  >ndinj^  portion  of  the  S.irirakahhashya.  K<\i;ardp(l  in  this  liirht,  it 
is  invaluable  as  it  eoine''  from  tho  pen,  of  one  who  was  a  eontemj)ornry 
of  Saihkanu'h  irya,  and  whose  irenius  has  shed  an  undyinij^  lii^ht  on  the 
literature  of  his  jXTiod.  This  review  of  Bnddhism  is  finely  wound  up 
by  a  loni;  pass:i<;e,  part  of  which  has  been  already  quoted,  and  in 
whirh  the  individual  views  of  Dharmakirti  are  criticised  in  most,  eonr- 
tj(}ons  terms.  Anandainana  the  eomnientator  on  the  Hrihadaranvaka- 
Vi'iriika  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  most  creditably,  as  he 
I'requenlly  gives  illustrative  citations  from  the  works  of  Dharmakirti 
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whom  he  always  calls  Kirti.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that 
the  Buddhist  philosopher  is  also  referred  to  as  Kirti  by  the  Digambara 
Jaina  author  Vidyauanda  in  the  Patrapariksha.  In  the  following 
passage  Anandajfiana  tells  us  that  his  author  actually  quotes  Dharma- 
kirti." 

On  this  A nandaj liana's  gloss  runs  thus  : — 

Here  the  last  verse  beginning  with  STf^T?frf^  is  in  the  opinion  of 
Anandajnana  a  quotation  from  Dharmaklrti ;  and,  since  the  verses  im- 
mediately preceding  it  faithfully  reproduce  the  ideas  and  the  expressions 
in  the  Brihadatauyakabhashya,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Samkara- 
ch4rya  himself  refers  to  the  Buddhist  philosopher.  But  this  is  hardly 
open  to  question,  especially  when  we  find  the  verse  of  Dharmakjrti 
actually  quoted  in  the  Upadesa-sahasri  where  Samkaracharya  makes 
the  Vijn&navadi  Bauddha  say  *" 

Here  the  second  verse  is  of  course  that  of  Dharmakirti.  It  reads 
f^^:  instead  of  .jf^H':;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  reading  found 
in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Brihadaranyakavartika  that  I  have 
examined.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  diiTercnce  of  reading 
in  no  away  affects  the  sense  of  the  verse  or  the  interesting  historical 

1*  Brihadfiranjakavfirtika,  Chapter    VL,   p.    28a,    Dekkan  College    MS. 
No.  468  of  1882.88,  commenUry  on  the  same,  p.  78a.    No.  409  of  1883-84. 
IS  UpadeeaHahasri,  verses  141,  142,  Bom.  Ed.,  p.  308. 
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inference  which  it  suggests.  I  may  also  add  that  this  verse  of 
Dharmakirti  is  quoted  in  the  Jaina  work  Ashtasahasri,  Chapter  L,  and 
by  Sayana-Madhava  in  his  chapter  on  Buddhism  thus  ** : — 

Here  the  second  verse  will  be  at  ouce  recognised  as  that  of  Dharma- 
kirti quoted  by  SamkarachArya  and  Suresvara,  though,  as  in  the 
Ashtasahasri,  it  reads  stf^^tnfi'  >Spt  instead  of  arf^TTn^  f^.  This  cele- 
brated verse  is  thus  translated  into  English  by  Professor  Gough  :^* 
•*  Though  there  is  no  division,  the  soul  or  intellect,  by  reason  of 
illusory  perceptions,  appears  to  possess  a  duality  of  cognitions,  of  per* 
cepts  and  of  percipient." 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  this  translation  is  inaccurate.  The  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  verse  is  of  course  that  which  is  given  by 
Ramatlrtha  in  his  commentary  on  the  Upadesashasri  and  by  the  Jaina 
commentator  Laghusamantabhadra. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  both  iSamkaracharya  and  his  disciple  Surel- 
vara  quote  Dharmakirti,  the  illustrious  contemporary  of  the  Thibetan 
king  Stroni^tsan-gampo.  Our  attention  is  next  attracted  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Buddhist  philosopher  is  quoted ;  the  well  known  verse 
of  Dharmakirti  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Bauddha.  This  shows  con- 
el  usi  vol  v  that  in  the  days  of  Sariikarachrirya  it  was  the  fashion  for 
Bauddhas  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  authority  of  their  great 
philosopher,  in  their  disputations  with  heretical  teachers  under  the 
impression  that  a  (juotation  from  Dharmakirti  would  silence  adverse 
criticism.  I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  Sanskrit  Scholars  to 
the  tribute  of  homage  which  Suresvaracharya  pays  to  the  Buddhist 
philosopher,  whom  he  calls  Sakya-pumgava  or  the  eminent  Bauddha. 
From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  allowable  to  infer  that  in  the 
passages  already  indicated,  Samkaracharya  and  Suresvaracharya 
refer  not  to  a  contemporary  author  who  was  still  struggling  into  fame, 


*  *  Sarva/larsana  samgraha  Bibl.  Ind.  Kd.,  p.  16. 

*  *  Translation  of  the  Hainc,  p  25. 
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but  to  one  who  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  a  classical  authority 
and  who  cousequently  must  have  flourished  more  than  half  a  century 
before.  In  other  words,  as  Dharmakirti  is  a  writer  of  the  7th  century, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Samkarucharya  who  refers  to  him,  flourished 
in  the  8th  century.  On  this  point  I  have  discovered  interesting 
evidence  in  the  Jaina  Literature  of  Southern  India,  which  will  enable 
us  to  prove  that  the  great  Brahminical  reformer  lived  in  the  8th  century. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  evidence  is  too  long  to  discuss  here  ; 
I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  cjmmunicate  it  to  the  Society  in  a  future 
paper. 

Before  concluding  I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  more  interesting 
fact.  Itsing  says  that  Bhartrihari,  the  author  of  the  Vakyapadiya, 
died  in  650  A.U.  "Now  the  118th  verse  *Mn  the  Vakyakanda 
of  this  grammarian  is  quoted  by  Kumurila  in  his  Tantravilrtika, 
page  251,  Benares  Edition.  And  since,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  latter  is  referred  to  in  the  Upadesasahasri  and  the  Brihadaranya- 
kavartika,  it  follows  that  both  Kumarila  and  Samkaracharya  quote 
distinguished  authors  of  the  7th  century.  But  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  more  at  length  in  my  second  paper. 


^^  India,  what  can  it  teach  us  ?  p.  348. 
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Art.   IX. — Asayridri  Relics  from  Nimroicl  in  the  Possession 
of  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.     By  R.  P.  Karkaria,  B.  A. 


[Read  April  13, 1891.] 


It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  our  Society  was  discovered  to  be 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  old  Dante  MS.  worth,  in  the  opinion  of 
ex|»erts,  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  And  now  I  have  to  announce 
to  our  Society  the  possession  of  a  treasure  which,  if  not  of  the  same 
market  value,  is  at  least  equally  interesting  and  better  suited  to  our 
objects  as  an  Oriental  Society  taking  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  East— its  archaeology,  history,  and  philology.  This 
treasure  has  been  lying  in  our  possession  for  a  long  time  unrecog- 
nised and  unappreciated.  Many  of  you  must  have  seen  large  pieces 
of  stone  with  exquisite  sculptures  upon  them,  and  inscriptions 
engraved  in  queer  wedge-shaped  characters,  lying  on  the  landing* 
place,  reclining  against  the  walls  near  the  northern  entrance  into 
the  Hall.  These  slabs  of  stone,  some  of  them  of  marble,  are  our  new 
treasure.  They  are  the  relics  of  a  once  powerful  Eastern  monarchy^ 
the  famous  Assyria,  which  flourished  3,000  years  ago.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  tell  before  a  learned  body  like  this  how  this  Assyrian 
monarchy  reached  with  its  height  of  grandeur,  also  its  depth  of  vices  ; 
how  its  capital  city,  Nineveh,  with  its  palaces  and  temples  was  struck 
down  in  the  blossom  of  its  sins,  and  its  destruction  so  completely 
ctfectcJ  that  it  was  blotted  out  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  (Nahum)  literally  fulfilled  —  **  the  place  shall  not 
br  known  where  it  was."  Verily,  the  very  site  of  Nineveh  was  not 
rocoL^nised  after  its  destruction  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  till  the 
10th  A.C.  The  ground  under  whicii  lay  hid  its  j;lory  and  its  shiime 
was  trodilen  under  foot  by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes  marching 
we«i(ward  to  conrpier  Greece  and  Europe,  by  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  niarchini^  eastward  to  subdue  Persia  and  Asia,  antl  neaier 
our  own  tirnt*  by  the  Arabs,  under  the  early  successors  of  the  Propln't, 
;^oini;  forth  to  con^pier  and  convert  the  Western  World.  All  fhc^e 
^r«'<it  n.ilioni  were  unronscio\is  (hat  the  remain.-)  of  a  power  niut  fo 
th«    ImII  ac!  :;rt.'at  as  their  own  I  iv   Iniried   under  then'   hurrvin;:    f -ot 
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steps.     Time  has  rolled  hy,  and  those  nations  hare  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  Ancient  Assyria.     Persians,  Greeks,  and  Arabs  have  gone  the 
way  of  their  predecessors,  and  Assyria  and  Nineveh  still  continued 
in  their  subterranean  solitude  and   obscurity   till   tbey  were   rescued 
from   both  by   travellers  from   a  nation  which  at  the  time  of  their 
grandeur,  ''wild  in  woods  like  the  noble  savage,  ran" — in  the  woods 
of  Germany  and  the  centre  of  Europe.     The  honour   of  diseovering 
Nineveh   and  of  reyivinp:  its    existence  belongs  to  Englishmen,  and 
especially   to  one  who,  happily,  is  still  alive  to  enjoy  fan  well-merited 
repose   and  honour — Sir   Austen  Henry   Layard.     He  made   excava- 
tions  near  Mosul  on  the  site  of  the  Ancient  Nineveh,  and  recovered 
the  remains  of  the  gorgeous   palaces  of  its  rulers.    These  excavated 
remains  and  relics,  Layard  intended  to  send  to  the  British  Museum  to 
form  part  of  the  national  collection.     For  this  purpose  these  huge  and 
massive  pieces  of  stone  and   marble  were  with  great   difficulty  sent 
from  Mosul  down   the  Tigris  to  Bagdad  and  Busrafa^  the  seaport  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.    Those  who  have  read  his  graphic  and  picturesque 
account   in  Layard's   first  work  can  alone  imagine  and  appreciate  the 
immense  trouble  which   it  cost  him   to   transport  these   relics  from 
their  original  place   to  the  port  of  Busrah,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 
As  from  Busrah  they   could  not   directly  be  sent  to   London  by  sea, 
they  had  to  be  sent  to  Bombay,  and  thus  began  the  connection  of  our 
city  with  these  Assyrian  relics.     Layard's  precious  collection  arrived 
in  Bombay.    The  Bombay  Telegraph  of  Dec.  11,  1846  says  r — "  At» 
the  Meeting  of  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society  held  yesterday  afternoon,  a 
very  interesting  communication  was  made  by  a  member,  in  reference 
to  the  recent  excavation  by  Mr   Layard  at  and  near  Mosul,  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh.     Some   of  the   splendid  sculptures    discovered   by 
Mr.  Layard  at  Khorsabad  are,  it  appears,  at  present  in  Bombay,  having 
been  sent  hither  for  shipment  to  England,  as  a  donation  to  the  British 
Museum.     It  was  intimated  to  the  Meeting   that    the  gentleman  in 
whose  charge  these   magnificent   relics  of  *  hoar  antiquity'   now   arc 
would  be  happy,  on  the  expression  by  the  Society  of  a  wish  to  thai 
effect,  to  allow  the  community  of  Bombay  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them.     The  Meeting  readily  acted  on  the  suggestion  ;  and  we  believe 
that  arrangements  will  be  at  once  made  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
of  the  sculptures  to  public  inspection  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensning 
week.     It  is  not   too  much  to  say  that  the  exhibition  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  the 
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Island.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  sculptures  iu 
our  paper  of  to-morrow.'*  The  account  given  by  the  Teleyrapk  and 
quoted  bj  the  AtAenauni  is  too  general  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation. The  At henauiyi  o(  February  6,  1847,  informs  its  readers  that 
"a  collection  of  sculpture  figures  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  the 
moand  of  Nimroud  on  its  way  to  England — lately  excavated  by 
Mr.  Layard — has  been  on  view  in  Bombay ,  by  direction  of  the  Asiatic 
Society"  (p.  154). 

With  regard  to  their  public  exhibition  here  and  its  sad  result,  their 
illustrious  discoverer  thus  speaks,  or  rather  bitterly  complains,  in  the 
preface,  dated  October,  1848,  to  his  first  great  work,  Nitieoeh  and  its 
Remains  y^**  The  cases  containing  the  small  objects  recently  deposited 
iu  the  British  Museum  were  not  only  opened  without  authority  at 
Bombay,  but  their  contents  exhibited,  without  proper  precautions,  to 
the  public.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  the  most  valuable  (indeed, 
ike  most  valuable)  specimens  are  missing  ;  and  the  whole  collection 
was  so  carelessly  re-packed  that  it  has  sustained  material  injury. 
Were  these  Assyrian  relics,  however  valuable,  such  as  could  he  again 
obtained,  either  by  ingenuity  or  labour,  their  loss  might  not,  perhaps* 
be  so  seriously  lamented  ;  but  if  once  destroyed,  they  cnu  never  be 
restored,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  almost  the  only 
remains  of  a  great  city  and  of  a  great  nation."  The  Athenceum  of 
November  11,  1848,  too,  complains  bitterly  of  the  same  facts. 
After  saying  that  many  of  the  relics  have  suffered  in  transit,  it 
proceeds  : — **  But  the  worst  is  that  many  of  the  remains  which 
actually  reached  Bombay  have  not  arrived  in  England,  and  some  of 
these  arc  among  the  more  interesting  in  point  of  subject,  if  we  may 
judge  from  such  of  Layard*s  drawings  as  we  have  h^d  the  opportunity 
of  seeing"  (p.  1 128).  And  in  the  tirst  notice  of  Layard's  work  it 
quotes  the  author's  complaint  above  copied,  and  says,  "such  facts 
assuredly  require  no  comment"  (1849,  p.  45).  Thus  from  what 
I  have  here  brought  together,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  Layard's  most  precious  relics  were  missed  in  Bombay. 
Therefore  I  think  they  can  also  he  traced  back,  if  possible,  in 
Bombay.  And  I  think  that  some  of  the  relics  in  our  possession  may 
be  the  missing  remnants  of  the  precious  Layard  collfctions.  Our 
Society,  as  I  said,  knows  nothing  about  these  relics.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  them  in  the  Proceedings  and  Journals.  We  do  not  know  authen- 
tically how  we  came  to  possess  thein.     So  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
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and  I   offer  two  explanations.     The  Layard  collection  was  publicly 
exhibited  in  Bombay  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  and,  as  Layard  complained  it  was 
carelessly  re-packed,  some  of  the  relics  may  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
liall.  As  our  Society  possesses  other  stone  relics,  these  Assyrian  relics  in 
course  of  time   must  have  come  to   be  put   by   the  side  of  these   by 
the  natural  inference  that  the   Society,   being  the  possessor  of  other 
stone  relics,  may  also  be   the  possessor   of  these.    There  is  another 
fact  which  also  supports  the  theory  that  we  have  got  in  our  possession 
the  missing  remnant  of  the  Layard  collection.     Layard  has  published 
a   folio  of   sketches    of  the   relics  he    had    excavated.     This    folio 
which  was  published  through  the   munificent  patronap^e  of  the  East 
India  Company,   is  now   lying  on   the  table.     Indeed,  through  the 
bounty   of   the    East   India  Directors,   we  have   got   two  copies  of 
this   noble  and  costly  work.      Now  I  compared  the  slabs  we  have 
got  with  the   sketches  in  this  folio  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
and  have  succeeded  in  identifying  some:e.^.,  we  have  got  a  figure 
which    resembles  the  figure   to  the   extreme  right  in    plate  5  of 
the  folio.     In  plate  7a  there  is  a  representation  of  *'  winged  figures 
kneeling  before  a  sacred  tree.' '    We  have  got  a  slab  which  is  exactly 
the  left  half  of  this,  i>.,  we  have  got  the  figure  to  the  left  with  one  half 
of  the  tree.     As  to  how  we  have  got  one-half  of  the  slab,  I  may  men- 
tion that  Layard,  as  he  himself  says,  had  the  heavier  and  larger  slabs 
sawn  for  faciUty  of  transit.     And  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  had  been  to  Mosul 
to  see  Mr.  Layard,  says  in  the  Atkenaum  of  October  2,  1847,  that 
*'  previous  to  removal,  the  slabs,  usually  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  are 
sawn  as  thin  as  can  be  done  with  safety,  to  save  freight"  (p.  1034), 
Again,  in  plate  36  is  drawn  an  eagle-headed  figure  which  Layard  identi- 
fies with  Nisroch,  the  eagle -headed  Assyrian  divinity,  but  which  Sir 
H.  Eawlinson  and  Mr.    G.   Smith  do  not   think  to  be  that.     We 
have  got    a   beautiful  slab  of   greyish  and  yellowish  marble  which 
resembles  this.     Thus  all  these  facts  point,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  got  the  missing  remnant  of  Layard's  collection.     In 
connection  with  these  relics  there  is  another  thing  which  may  throw 
some  light.     In  the  Bombay  Times  of  1847— which,  I  regret  to  say, 
our  Library  has  not  got  in  its  excellent  collection  of  past  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  and  which  I  had,  therefore,  to  procure  from  else- 
where— I  found  that  Major  (now  Sir)  Henry  Rawhnson,  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  sent  some  Assyrian  relics  in  the  form  of  slabs  as  a  present  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  of  the  time,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  George  Clerk. 
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These  slabs  had  been  excavated  from  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
Layard  slabs,  viz.^  the  palace  of  Nimroud.  **  Governor  Clerk," 
says  the  7Vme«,  "  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  the  Economic  Museum 
now  forming,  determined  to  present  them  to  the  embryo  establishment 
as  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  Assyrian  art.  They  have  accordingly 
been  placed  in  the  apartments  provisionally  devoted  to  the  infant 
collection."  Thus  these  relics  may  be  the  slabs  spoken  of  by  the  Times, 
So  they  may  henceforward  be  called  the  Rawlinson-Clerk  slabs.  But 
whatever  may  be  their  history,  whether  they  are  the  missing  remnant 
of  the  Layard  collection  or  are  the  present  of  Rawlinsou  to  Governor 
Clerk,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  preciousness  and  great 
historical  and  archaeological  value,  coming  as  they  evidently  do  from 
the  same  place,  and  belonging  to  the  same  remote  period  of  antiquity 
as  the  Layard  collection  now  in  the  British  Museum.  And  our 
Society  may  justly  feel  proud  of  owning  these  treasures,  however 
acquired,  especially  as  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  of  this  country  does 
there  exist  any  such  collection  of  Assyrian  relics,  either  in  the  posses- 
sion of  individuals  or  of  societies.  And  now  I  conclude  by  suggesting 
to  some  of  our  learned  members  deep  in  Assyrian  lore  and  in  the 
reading  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  examine  these  sculptures  and  the 
inscriptions  which  are  engraved  thereon,  and  to  see  whether  these  latter 
throw  any  new  light  on  Assyrian  history  and  give  any  new  names 
of  Assyrian  kings  and  ennperors  of  the  early  or  the  late  period. 
They  may  thereby  do  some  service  to  the  cause  of  Assyriology  and  of 
kiiowledi^e  in  general,  and  reflect  additional  lustre  on  our  Society.  I 
have  only  in  an  humble  way  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
what,  I  think,  is  a  precious  treasure  which  has  long  been  lying  neglected 
and  unappreciated,  but  which  deserves  to  be  treated  so  no  longer. 

On  a  motion  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Javerilul  Umiashunkar  Yajnik, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jeewanjee  J.  Mody,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Karkaria 
for  his  interesting  paper  was  passed  by  the  meeting. 

P.  iS. — Since  the  above  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Karkaria  has  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Ilonorary  Scceretary  : — 

**Dear  Mr.  Javerilal, — In  the  paper  which  I  read  before  our 
Society  on  the  13th  instant  I  called  attention  to  the  valuable  Assy- 
rian relics  which  have  been  lying  in  our  possession  for  a  long  time 
neglected  and  unappreciated.  As  I  said,  our  Society  does  not  know 
how  these  precious  slabs  came  to  Bombay  at  all  and  into  our 
portsession.     There    is    no  reference  to   them    in    our  Journals    and 
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proceeding^.  None  of  our  members,  it  seems,  knows  anything 
about  them.  Only  one  gentleman,  an  official  of  the  Government 
Archssological  Survey,  Mr.  Cousens,  seemed  to  know  the  great  impor- 
tance and  archseological  value  of  the  inscriptions  on  theso  relics  ;  but 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  nor  has  he  brought  the  matter 
before  it.  I  undertook  this  neglected  subject  and  tried  to  trace 
tho  history  of  the  slabs.  Owing  to  certain  facts  1  came  across  in  the 
course  of  my  research,  I  started  two  hypotheses  to  explain  this 
question.  I  was  not  certain  whether  these  relics  belonged  to  the  Layard 
collection,  which  was,  at  the  instance  of  our  Society,  publicly  exhibited 
in  Bombay  whilst  on  its  way  through  our  city  to  Europe,  and  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  missing,  or  were  the  slabs 
which  Major  Rawlinson  presented  to  Governor  Clerk  in  1847.  I 
distinctly  said  that  I  halted  between  these  two  opinions.  I  was 
wedded  to  neither  theory.  My  object  in  bringing  forward  the  matter 
was  to  obtain  help  from  persons  who  could  assist  the  Society  in  solving 
this  question.  But  though  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  noticed  this  subject,  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  any  positive 
information  which  could  settle  it.  By  continuing  my  researches,  I 
have  now  succeeded  in  substantiating  my  second  hypothesis.  Our 
relics  are  the  slabs  presented  by  Major  Rawlinson  to  Sir  George  Clerk. 
I  have  completely  identified  them  with  these. 

"In  the  Bombay  Times  and  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the  year  1347 
I  have  found  a  minute  description  of  the  slabs  presented  by  Major 
Rawlinson  to  Governor  Clerk.  The  slabs  in  our  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  answer  perfectly  and  in  many  respects  to  this  descrip- 
tion. Major  Rawlinson  presented  ten  slabs  according  to  the  Times  ; 
of  these  ten  we  have  got  nine,  i.e,,  all  except  one,  and  we  have  got 
two  more  which  were  not  in  the  Rawlinson  collection.  These  are  the 
exceptions.  An  inquiry  about  them  I  reserve  at  present.  Meanwhile 
I  proceed  to  identify  some  of  our  slabs  with  the  Rawlinson  present. 
'No.  1  is  a  small  slab,  3  feet  by  1},  considerably  corroded  in  two  or 
three  places,  but  the  sculpture  very  distinct  and  perfect.  It  represents 
the  heads  of  two  warriors,  the  one  behind  the  other.  The  heads 
and  hair  of  both  are  neatly  plaited  and  curled.  Both  wear  earrings. 
One  wears  a  neat  conical  helmet  with  the  apex  cut  off  and  a  small 
tuft  in  the  centre  of  the  crown.  This  is  believed  to  represent  the  figare 
of  the  King.  A  long  lace  ornament  or  ribbon  hangs  down  behind  on 
the  shoulder.    The  hand  of  the  other  is  up  and  contains  a  pine  or 
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cnstard  apple  or  some  similar  fruit.  The  helmet  is  rounded  in  the 
crown  and  richly  ornamented  around  the  brow.  This  is  most  probably 
a  fragment  only  of  a  sculpture,  the  slab  next  below  in  all  likelihood 
containing  the  remainder  of  the  figures — ^probably  a  representation  of 
the  sorereign  and  some  chief  of  much  distinction  presenting  him  with 
gifts.  On  the  wrist  is  a  large  bracelet,  with  a  rosette  over  the  back 
of  the  hand.'  This  description  applies  in  every  particular  to  the  slab 
in  our  possession,  which  I  have  also  marked  1.  We  have  examined 
the  slab  together  and  measured  it,  and  you  were  perfectly  convinced 
of  its  identity  with  No.  1  of  the  Rawlinson  group.  '  No.  2  is  iu  per- 
fect preservation.  It  is  2  feet  by  If .  It  contains  the  head  of  a 
warrior  like  that  last  described  in  No.  1,  but  much  more  neatly 
sculptured.  A  gorgeous  necklace  and  neatly-embroidered  vestment 
18  seen  just  from  under  the  mass  of  flowing  hair  and  beard.  There 
are  no  written  characters  on  either  of  these  two.'  The  slab  marked 
2  in  our  collection  is  this  very  one  here  described. 

**  *  No.  3  is  3  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  2.  The  stone  is  a  mottled 
alabaster,  the  same  in  substance  as  the  other,  but  altogether  different  in 
appearance.  The  ground  is  yellowish  grey,  like  the  rest,  the  spots 
pearly  white.  The  sculpture  is  of  very  peculiar  interest.  It  repre- 
sents a  human  figure  wearing  a  richly-ornamented  petticoat  or  tunic 
which  descends  to  the  knee :  over  this  is  an  apron  about  two-thirds 
down  the  limb,  and  shorter  considerably  than  the  garment  under  it. 
This  also  is  neatly  fringod,  or  perhaps  rather  furred,  the  fibres  or 
threads  resembling  long  hard  fur  more  than  any  woven  texture.  These 
two  are  confined  by  a  rich  girdle  round  the  waist.  Over  the  whole  is 
a  loose  flowing  vestment  consisting  of  a  cape  and  long  shirt,  the  latter 
extending  to  the  heels  ;  both  are  richly  fringed  and  at  the  bottom  orna- 
mented with  bobbins.  Two  double  cords  with  tassels  depend  from 
the  waist  to  the  ground.  The  left  leg  is  well  formed :  it  is  baro 
from  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  corrugations  of  the  skin  of 
the  knee  and  mnscles  of  the  calf,  knee  and  instep  are  very  elaborately 
detailed.  The  right  foot  is  visible  from  the  ankle:  both  are  bare.  The 
left  arm  hangs  downward  and  forward,  and  there  is  a  small  basket  in 
the  hand,  A  heavy  bracelet  appears  aronnd  the  wrist,  and  armlets 
above  the  elbows  :  neither  has  clasps.  The  ends  at  the  joinings  pass 
a  little  over  each  other — meant,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  metal  to  be 
fine  soft  gold  which  bent  and  kept  its  place  without  assistance.  The 
hilts  of  two  daggers  appear  above  the   arm.     The  blades  arc  sheathed 
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in  the  girdle.  From  the  ihroat  upwards  the  form  of  the  figure  is  that 
of  a  carnivorous  bird  with  a  hooked  beak  of  enormous  size.  From  the 
shoulders  project  a  pair  of  wings  half  extended,  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  figure  -—  one  slanting  upwards,  the  other  downwards. 
From  the  insertion  of  the  wings  along  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
crown,  and  in  and  near  the  nostrils,  is  a  row  of  feathers  standing  on 
end  like  a  half-cropped  mane,  and  from  under  these  appears  a  true 
hairy  mane,  hanging  down  and  curled  like  the  beards  of  the  male 
figures.  The  right  hand  is  held  upwards  and  forwards,  presenting  a 
pine  or  other  similar  fruit.  On  the  side  of  the  slab  towards  which  the 
figure  looks  is  a  long  wreath  of  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  ornament,  such 
as  is  seen  on  some  Qreek  sculptures.'  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  slab  marked  3  in  our  collection  is  the  beautiful  sculpture 
here  described,  which  is,  according  to  Layard,  the  representation  of 
Nisroch. 

**  *  No.  4  is  a  large  slab  3  feet  by  5.  It  represents  a  man  barohoaded, 
with  long  hair  and  beard,  sitting  in  a  curricle-like  chariot.  The  horses 
are  straining  on  the  reins;  they  draw  by  a  bont-pole  yoke  and 
collars —there  is  no  other  appearance  of  harness.  The  breast -leather 
is  highly  ornamented,  and  on  their  crests  are  high  conical  ornaments. 
The  tails  are  long  and  tied  round  with  bandages.  They  are  obviously 
striving  to  start.  The  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck,  as  also  those  of 
the  legs,  arc  very  elaborately  carved.  Two  men  with  round  caps, 
short  tunics  and  swords  in  their  hands  stand  at  their  head,  holding  by 
the  bearing-rein,  which  is  loose;  they  are  bare  from  the  knee 
downwards.  A  human  figure,  without  a  head,  lies  prostrate  under  the 
horses,  apparently  just  cut  down  and  still  struggling  in  the  throes  of 
death.  The  slab  is  without  inscription  and  freer  of  ornament  than 
any  of  the  others. '  Our  slab  marked  4  is  this  very  sculpture  here 
described. 

'*  No.  5  of  the  Rawlinson  slabs  seems  to  be  missing  from  our 
collection,  for  I  can  find  none  to  which  its  description  can  at  all 
apply.  How  this  particular  one  was  missed^  and  where  at  present 
it  may  be,  I  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  finding  out.  Perhaps  further 
inquiry  may  load  to  its  discovery.  Meanwhile  I  proceed  to  the 
remaining  relics. 

*• '  No  6  represents  a  man  standing  bareheaded.  The  right  hand  is 
held  up  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  a<ldres:iing  some  one.  In  his  left  is  a 
three-tailed  thong  or   lash,  la^siseUed  at  (he  extremities,  and  supposed 
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to  be  die  htnigt  dt  olBoe.  A  fhort  froek  or  tnnfe  deieends  from- 
tbe  wsM  to  the  knee,  beneath  which  H&e  left  leg  k  eipowd 
devnwardi.  The  feet  are  naked  and  well  exposed.  A  looae  gar^ 
aent  readiing  the  groand  hangs  over  the  ehonlder  by  a  belt:  the 
bieaat  and  shooldera  are  naked.  There  ig  a  bracelet  on  the  wrhkt, 
and  another  above  the  elbow ;  on  the  former,  over  the  baekof  the 
hand,  is  a  rosette :  both  are  folded,  not  dasped.  The  double  cord;  with 
tasseb  and  tasselled  fringe*  referred  to  in  No.  4^  ornament  his  tonic. 
He" wears  long  earrings:  his  hair  and  beard  are  neatly  cnrled  and' 
knotted.  Ronnd  his  head  is  a  band,  apparently  of  gems,  with 
a  large  rosette  over  the  forehead,-  another  above  the  ear,  and  a  third 
near  the  place  where  it  is  united  behind.  Here  there  is  a  large  tassel 
hanging  oTer  the  oocipnt,  and  a  piece  of  drapery  with  a  fringe 
depends  from  the  neck  to  well  down  between  the  shoulders.  The 
slab  is  without  inscription.'    Our  slab  marked  6  is  exaotly  the  one 


*' '  No*  7  is  a  fine  large  slab  3  feet  by  3|*  It  represents  a  group  of 
warriors  in  action.  The  centre  figure  nest  the  spectator  is  in  the 
aet  of  discharging  an  arrow.  Just  before  him  in  the  group  is  a 
ahield-bearer,  by  which,  in  the  marbles,  archers  are  alwajrs  repre- 
aiiuf.ed  as  bdng  accompanied.  He  holds  forward  a  large  square  shield- 
apparently  about  five  feet  in  length ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  short 
sword  or  dagger.  Immediately  behind  the  two  is  a  light-armed 
soldier,  with  a  circular  shield,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  held  high 
in  the  air  ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  short  double-edged  sword :  he  stands 
as  if  in  readiness  to  spring  forward  and  despatch  any  one  who  may 
have  fallen  wounded  within  reach.  The  dimensions  here  given  are 
estimated  from  the  proportions  of  the  hnman  Mme — probably  those 
of  men  of  5  feet  8 :  the  representations  are  three  and  a  half  feet» 
In  advance  of  the  groap  and  probably  intended  to  appear  in  the  back 
ground,  had  the  perspective  been  properly  arranged,  is  a  wheeled 
machine,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  early  locomotive  engines— the 
Rocket  for  example.  It  seems  to  be  drawn  by  a  rope  up  a  steep 
acclivity ;  and  out  of  the  funnel,  which  is  a  half  too  short  for  steam 
purposes,  peeps  an  archer  in  the  act  of  letting  fly  his  arrow.  The 
scaflTolding  supporting  the  platform  over  which  this  war  chariot — for 
such,  doubtless,  it  was — advances  is  supported  by  broken  palm-trees. 
There  are  three  date-palms  on  the  slab,  very  badly  represented.  On 
the  edge  is  a  bow  and  arrow  directed  at  the  warriors  first  described, 
14 
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and  in  all  likelihood  the  slab  which  followed  this  afforded  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  place  they  attacked.  The  whole  of  the  warriors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  charioteer,  who  is  bare-headed*  are  dressed 
alike,  with  peaked  head-dresses,  like  a  modern  Persian  cap,  and 
loose  tunics  extending  to  the  knee  and  richly  fringed  at  bottom. 
The  centre  figure  is  shewn ;  the  others  have  long  beards  ornamented 
in  the  usual  fashion.'  Our  slab  marked  likewise  7  corresponds  to  this 
most  minute  description  in  every  particulnr  except  one  which  is  very 
trifling.  There  are,  I  think,  two  date-palms  in  our  slab,  instead  of  the 
three  mentioned  in  this  description.  This  can,  however,  best  be  ex- 
plained as  a  mistake  of  the  describer.  But  our  slab  is  most  undoubt- 
edly the  one  here  described. 

**  *  No.  8.  The  next  three  slabs  all  represent  winged  figures,  supposed 
to  be  divinities.  No.  8  is  4  feet  high  and  2^  across.  The  figure  is 
that  of  a  man  of  herculean  strength,  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  arms, 
and  shoulders  being  enormously  developed ;  the  right  side  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator.  The  dress  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
figure  in  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that  on  the  feet  are  sandals,  and  a 
large  rosette  on  the  bracelet  and  armlets.  The  wings,  moreover,  are 
somewhat  larger  and  more  developed.  The  beard  and  hair  are  very 
profuse ;  they  are  ornamented  like  the  others.  A  large  band  covered 
with  circular  metal-looking^  ornaments  surrounds  the  head.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  of  sternness  or  anger;  the  brow  is  knit,  and 
lips  much  compressed.  The  right  hand  is  held  upwards  and  forwards 
and  is  open ;  in  the  left,  which  hangs  down,  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.  There 
are  five  lines  of  cuneiform  characters  at  the  top  of  the  slab.'  This 
is  exactly  the  slab  I  have  marked  No.  8  in  our  collection. 

"  *  No.  9  is  3^  feet  in  heit;ht  and  2j  across.  It  represents  a  winged 
figure,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  preceding  one.  The  dress  14 
almost  exactly  the  same.  The  left  side  is  turned  towards  the  specta. 
tor;  the  feet  are  bare.  Seven  lines  of  cuneiform  characters  run  right 
across  as  high  up  as  the  calf.  In  the  left  hand  is  a  bag  or  basket; 
the  right  is  held  upwards  and  forwards,  holding  a  pine  or  some  similar 
fruit.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  round-topped  and  horned  helmet 
similar  to  that  on  the  greater  part  of  the  stones.  The  exfiression  of  the 
face  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  the  preceding  one  :  it  is  one  of 
extreme  placidity  and  mildness:  the  lips  arc  thin  and  smooth,  the  brow 
open,  the  eye  fully  expanded.*  This  is  our  No.  9.  Seven  lines  of  cunei- 
form  characters   run   right  dcroos  the  legs,  as  is  iaid  here  in  the 
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docription,   and   there  are  besides,    three  more    lines    immediately 
beneath  the  feet. 

*'  *  No.  10  in  all  respects  closely  resembles  the  last  one.     Slab  is  2^ 

feet  square.     The  winged  figure  is  kneeling  on  one  knee.     Both  hands 

•re  held  forward.    The  left  hand  is  raised,  and  the  fingers  held  down ; 

those  of  the  right  hand  are  bent  upwards,  as  if  flowers  or  fruit  were 

^ing    gathered.      A    long    wreath    of  honeysuckle-looking   flowers 

<lfcorates  the  left  side  of  the  slab,  to  which  the  figure  looks.    The 

expression  of  the  face  is  that  of  one  intent  on  some  occupation-^ 

imooth,  placid,  and  attentive.    There  is  a  single  line  of  cuneiform 

characters  beneath.'     This  is  our  No.  10  also. 

"Thus,  taking  the  slabs  one  by  one,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  des- 
cription of  the  Hawlinson  slabs  given  by  the  Times  applies  most 
exactly  to  them.  The  accurate  measurement  of  the  stones  given  by 
the  describer  is  exactly  the  measurement  of  ours.  We  have  had  them 
measured  in  our  presence,  and  the  result  wss  perfectly  satisfactory • 
Tu  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  9  are  the  Rawlin- 
son  slabs.  So  then,  as  f  have  said  in  my  paper,  these  slabs  in  our 
possession  may  well  be  called  the  RawIinson-CIerk  slabs.  It  is  but 
meet  that  the  nimes  of  the  two  generous  donors  should  be  coupled 
together  to  give  the  proper  name  to  their  muni6ceat  gift  to  the 
M'lseum  and  the  community  of  Bombay.  Of  the  two  pieces  which 
^ti!l  remiiii  to  b*  acconnte  1  for,  one  is  a  small  slab  which  consists 
entirely  of  nine  hues  uf  c'l  iflfortn  ch:irActers,  and  the  other,  which  1 
^^  not  think  is  an  Assvrinii  relic  at  iili,  is  a  slab  two  feet,  by  one  and 
*  half,  on  which  are  representf  J  two  heads  of  men,  one  behind  the 
ot^ier,  while  aljove  them  are  what  look  like  five  rosettes.  I  have  not 
had  lime  yet  to  inquire  into  their  history,  as  also  into  the  history  of 
thp  missing  No.  5  of  the  llawlinson-C)Ierk  slabs.  Thus,  with  this 
triflinj^  exception,  the  whole  question  is,  I  think,  settled.  The  con- 
fl'»sion  ia  that  our  Assyrian  relics  are  the  slabs  sent  by  Major  Rawlin- 
son  as  a  present  to  Governor  Clerk  in  1S47,  and  presented  by  the  latter 

^'^  'he   new   Museum   then  formin;;,    which  wa.^  located  in  the  Town 
IJall. 

Yonri,  etc., 
-R.  r.  KARKARIA." 

**Boni6iy,  :\')ih  April  li;»i." 
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MEMO. 

I  examined,  in  company  isitli  Mr.  Karkaria,  ilie  slabs  referred  io 
in  the  above  letter,  and  found  the  minute  description  given  in  the 
Bombay  Times  of  the  year  1847  to  answer  in  the  case  of  the  nine 
out  of  the  ten  slabs  of  the  Rawlinson  present.  The  description  agrees 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  measurements  of  each  slab  but  also  in 
respect  of  its  sculpured  figures  and  their  ornamentation.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Karkaria  has  succeeded  in  identifying  these  9  out  of 
the  10  slabs  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  those  forming  part 
of  the  Rawlinson  present.  Much  credit  is,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly 
due  to   Mr.  Karkaria  for  his  persevering   eiforts  in   this  direction. 

JAVERILAL  U.  YAJNIK, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Town  Hall,  Bombay, 

4th  May  1891. 


Art.  X. — Coarhhip  in  Ancient  India.     By  1\  PktkksoN;  Esq., 

M.A.,  D.  be. 


[Read,  29th  July  1891.] 


Among  the  540  manuscripts  collected  by  Horace  Hay  man  Wilson 
in  Benares  and  Calcutta,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  (ixford,  tbere  is  one  which  contains  the  Kamnsntra  of  Vatsvavana 
along  with  a  commentary  by  one  Bhaskara  Nrisinha.  The  commen- 
tary was  written  in  1788  at  the  request  of  a  Prince  Vrajalal,  It  is  de- 
scribed as  bein^  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  not  sufficiently  acqnaint- 
ed  either  with  the  language  or  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  author. 
The  Kamasutra  itself  is  a  work  which  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  much  that  is  still  dark  in  the  ancient  history 
of  this  country.  Aufrecht,  who  denounces  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book  with  nil  a  scholar's  asceticism,  saw  its  importance,  and  gives  up 
seven  columns  of  bis  Catalogue  to  a  long  account  of  if.  Ho  notes 
that  Vatsyayana  refers  to  the  following  previous  writers  on  the  subject 
of  love  : — Auddalaki,  Oonikaputra,  Gonardiya,  Ghotakamukhn,  Cha- 
ravana,   Dattaka,   Babhravya  and  the   Babhravivas.     Aufrecht   also 

m  V  • 

pointed  out  that  Vatsyayana  must  be  put  before  Subandhu,  the 
author  of  the  Vasavadatta.  For  both  Mabesvara  and  Hemachandra 
tell  us  that  Vatsyayana  is  another  name  for  Mallaiyiga,  whom  Su- 
l>anribu  (juotcs. 

The  extracts  given  by  Aufrecht  attrnctod  the  attention  of  scholars, 
bnt  ihu  book  itself  has  only  been  LTcncrally  accessible  very  reccntlv. 
The  translatiori  into  Enjjflish  (1883)  was  printed  and  circulated 
privately  only;  and  it  was  be'iides  for  scholars  a  very  inadc(jnato 
representation  of  the  original.  We  owe  it  to  Pandit  Uurga  Prasad 
of  Jey|)oro  that  we  have  at  last  an  excellent  eflition  of  the  book, 
accompanied  bv  a  better  commentary  than  that  which  Aufrecht 
describes.  This  is  the  commentary  a  fragment  of  which  I  secured  in 
1883  for  the  Bombav  Government  colleation,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  my  Second  Report,  p.  T)?.  It  is  called  the  Jayamangala.  Tho 
author  gives  his  name  as  Yasodhara,  but  states  that  he  wrote  this 
"explanation  of  sutras  which  Varsyayaiia  collected,  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  world  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  had, 
under  the  name  of  Indrapada,  entered  the  ascetic  life.'  It  can  l)e 
shown  that  the  book,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  known  to  I5haval)linti, 
who  tlonribiied  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centur\,   and  that  he  makes 

» 
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constant  reference  to  it  in  his  Malatimadhava.     There  is  a  statement 
to  that  effect   at  the  beginning  of  the  play  itself,  the  point  of  which 
has  been  hitherto  missed.     I  refer  to  the  phrase  *'auddhatyam  ayoji- 
takamasutram,"  which  occurs  in  the  enumeration  by  the  actor  of  the 
qualities  the  audience  may  expect  to  find  in  the  play  about  to  be  repre- 
sented before  them.     Jagaddhara  sees  no  reference  to  a  hook  liere, 
and   Bhandarkar,    differing   freoj  Jagaddhara,    translates,    **bold   or 
adventurous  deeds,  intended  to  assist  the  progress  of  love  (liV.  in  which 
is  introduced  the  thread  of  love).**     BhHfvabhuti  may  mean  this  too. 
But  his   words   are  primarily  a  reference   to  this  booli,    of  w»hich  he 
makes  great  use.     When  Kamandaki  slyly   suggests,  while  professing 
to  put  aside,  the  tales  of  how  Sakuntala  and   others   followed   the 
dictates  of  their  own  hearts  in  love,  slie  is  following  Vatsyayaaa.  When 
she  tells  Avnlokita  that  the  one  auspicious  omen  of  a  happy  marriage 
is  that  bride  and  bridegroom  should  love  one  another,  and  tjuotes  the 
"old  saying"  that  the  happy  husband  is  he  who  marries  the  girl 
who  has  bound  to  her  his  heart  and  his  eye,  g(he  is  following  Vatsya- 
yana.     And  so  in   many  other  parts  of  tlie  play.    One  of  the  most 
conspicuous   passages  is  in  the   seventh   act,    where   Buddharakshita 
breaks  through  her  Prakrit  to  qnote  the   Sanskrit  phrase,  "  Kusuma- 
sndharmano     hi    yoshitah    sukumaropakramah.,     For     women    are 
like  flowers,  and  should  be  approached  gently."     Buddharakshita  is 
quoting  our  book  (p.  199),   and  the   vrhole  of  the  context  refers  to  a 
matter  which    Vatsyayana   treats   of  at   great   length,  and   which  is 
interwoven  with  the  plot  of  the  Malatimadhava. 

I  will  say  only  in  passing  that  I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to 
show  that  what  is  true  of  Bhavabhuti  is  true  of  his  great  predecessor 
Kalidasa.*  If  that  is  so,  a  vista  of  antiquity  opens  up  for  our  book. 
For  it  is  certain  now  that  Kalidasa  must  be  put  earlier  than  has  lately 
been  very  generally  supposed.  He  stands  near  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  if  indeed  he  does  not  overtop  it,  and  date  from  the  year  one  of 
Vikrama's  era.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  my  present  purpose,  if  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  this.  Kamasutra  of  Vatsyayana  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  known  to  Subandhu  and  Bhavabhuti.  It  contains 
much  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  poet's  dream  of  the   *'  unchanging 

•  In  a  paper  ** On  the  duties  of  a  Hindu  wife"  read  before  the  Anthropo- 
lopical  Society  of  Bombay,  U>th  October  1891,  1  showed  that  Kalidasa  quotes 
Vatsyayana  verbally.     Nvte  added  while  printing. 
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EMti**  tfte  belief  that  India  is  a  cotrntrf  in  which  all  things  have 
continned  as  they  were  from  the*  beginning.  But  its  evidence  cannett 
I  believe,  be  overturned.  It  is  with  a  fall  conviction  of  the  anthen- 
ticitj  and  antiquity  of  the  book  that  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a 
translation  of  that  chapter  in  winch  Vatsyayana  lays  down  the  rules 
whiclir  in  bis  opinion,  iit  all  ordinary  cases,  should  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  before  marriage. 

I. — '*  By  a  marriage,  lawfully  contracted,  with  a  woman  of  his  own 
caste,  who  is  not  another's  betrothed,  a  man  secures  these  six  things 
— ^increase  of  religious  merit,  increase  of  means,  offspring,  alUanoe, 
increase  of  the  dignity  of  his  House,  and  true  love/' 

That  the  woman  should  be  of  the  same  caste  is,  of  coarse,  an  uni- 
▼ersal  rule.  She  nunt  not  be  at  the  time  the  betrothed  of  another 
man.  Manu  declares  that  the  man  who  gives  his  daughter  to  one 
man  after  havinfc  promised  Iter  to  another  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
slain  a  thousand  relations  by  false  witness  in  court  (iX.  71  and  YIII. 
98),  By  a  marriage  lawfully  contracted  is  meant  one  contracted  in 
one  of  the  four  ways  approved  of  in  the  Shastras.  The  fruits  of 
marriage  explain  themselves.  Notice  only  that  the  third  and  sixth 
correspond  to  the  first  and  second  in  the  preamble  to  the  marriage 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  other  four  correspond,  more 
or  less  roughly,  to  the  third  there.  The  commentator  explains  that 
the  increase  of  means  refers,  not  only  to  the  dowry  the  woman  brings 
with  her,  but  to  iier  careful  manngem^nt  of  her  husband's  house, 
*•  She  looketh  well  to  the  wavs  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  tiie 
bread  of  idleness." 

II. — **  Therefore,  let  a  man  select  a  girl  who  is  such  an  one  as 
follows.  She  should  be  of  good  family.  Her  father  and  mother 
should  both  be  alive.  She  should  be  younger,  and  younger  hy  at 
least  three  years,  than  himaeif.  She  sliould  be  the  daughter  of  a 
hcKise  that  reverences  the  sacred  ordinances,  that  is  rich,  the  members 
of  which  are  kindly  disposed  one  to  the  other,  and  that  is  rich  in 
adherents.  Her  connections  both  on  the  mother's  and  on  the  father's 
side  should  be  induential.  She  sliould  have  beauty,  virtue,  and 
auspicious  marks.  Her  teeth,  nails,  ears,  hair,  eyes,  and  breasts 
must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  she  must  not  have  lost 
any  of  these  parts.  She  must  be  of  sound  constitution.  (Mutatis 
mutandis)  the  young  man  should  be  of  the  same  kind;  but,  in  additioa 
he  must  have  completed  the  prescribed  eour  ^  ^^    tudy.'' 
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The  choice  is  to  come  from  the  man.  The  considerations  which  are 
to  guide  his  choice  call  onl}'  for  ocKiasional  comment,  fie  himself,  it  is 
stipulated,  must  ha.\e  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  should  therefore  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  provision 
that  his  choice  ought  to  fall  upon  a  girl  who  is  at  least  two  years 
younger  than  himself  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  a  much  greater 
disparity.  The  belief  in  thr*  significance  of  marks  on  the  body  and 
other  buch  indications  was  universal  in  antiquity^  and  has  not  yet  died 
out.  Varahamihira  (died  587  A.  D.),  who  can  be  shoivn  to  have  used 
our  book,  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Brihat  Sanhita  to  the  subject  in  this 
connection,  oi*  which  the  last  verse  may  be  cited  :  — '*  A  female  having 
the  upper  lip  very  high,  and  the  hair  coarse  at  the  ends,  is  fond  of 
quarrelling.  Generally  speaking,  vices  will  he  found  with  the  ugly, 
whereas  the  virtues  reside  where  beauty  dwells." 

Vatsyayana  now,  according  to  a  manner  he  much  affects,  qualifies 
what  has  been  said  by  quoting  the  more  liberal  rule  of  an  earlier  writer. 

Ill  — '*  According  to  Ghotakamukha,  a  man  should  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  deems  likely  to  make  him  happy,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  his  friends.  '* 

The  lad  has  made  his  choice,  whether  with  duo  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  set  out  in  the  second  rule,  or  in  acconlance  with  the  more 
liberal  rule  of  Ghotakamukha.  How  is  his  suit  to  be  presented  to  the 
parents  of  the  bride? 

IV.  — **The  proper  persona  to  present  the  suit  are  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  young  man,  and  their  connexions  :  friends,  too,  on  both 
sides,  who  are  likely  to  be  trusted." 

The  commentator  explains  *'  on  both  sides  "  as  meaning  **on  the 
father's  and  on  the  mother's  side.  "  The  three  rules  immediately 
following,  which  are  of  an  extremely  entertaining  character,  refer  to 
these  friends,  and  suggest  to  me  that  what  it  really  meant  is  friends 
intimate  with  both  the  families  concerned.  Kamandaki,  in  the  Mala- 
timadhavn,  is  such  a  friend.  The  father  and  mother  can  only  prefer 
the  request :  what  the  friends   have  to  do  is  something  quite  different. 

V. — **  Such  friends  should  din  into  the  ears  of  the  girl's  mother  and 
father  the  faults,  observed,  and  by  them  foretold,  of  other  suitors  for 
her  hand  ;  when  they  see  an  inclinatii)n  to  consent,  they  should  cultivate 
that  by  dwelling  on  tlio  good  qualities,  personal  and  hereditarv,  of 
their  man.  Let  them  dwell  very  specially  on  such  of  his  advantages 
as  are  likelv  to  commend  themselves  to  the  i^irl's  mother." 
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VI. — **  One  may  get  himself  up  as  an  astrologer,  and  give  a  glowing 
account  of  the  wealth  that,  if  there  he  any  truth  in  birds,  omens,  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  and  marks  on  the  hody,  must  one  day  come  to 
their  friend." 

VII. — Others  in  the  same  disguise  may  drive  the  mother  of  the  girl 
wild  by  declaring  that  their  friend  stands  a  good  chance  of  a  much 
better  alliance  (with  regard  to  which  they  are  being  consulted).  " 

The  last  clause  here  is  the  addition  of  the  commentator.  It 
seems  to  express  the  meaning  intended.  It  is  remarkable  that  direc- 
tions, which  have  the  effect,  if  indeed  that  was  not  the  intention,  of 
throwing  ridicule  on  the  whole  of  this  astrological  flummery,  are 
followed  immediately  by  a  solemn  statement  of  its  importance.  The 
explanation  is  perhaps  afforded  by  the  rule  which  follows  next,,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  Vatsyayana  is  citing,  out  of  respect^ 
Ghotakamukha  here. 

VIII. — "  For  both  he  who  sues  for  a  maiden's  hand  and  he  who 
gives  it  should  act  in  accordance  with  signs,  omens,  birdn,.  and 
voices." 

IX. — "N'ot  by  mere  human  choice  :  So  says  Ghotakamukha.'' 

The  flight  of  a  blue  jay  on  the  left  is  an  omen  of  success  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cat  an  omen  of  failure.  Kamandaki's  left  eye  throbs  as  the 
action  of  the  Malatimadbava  begins,  and  she  knows  that  that 
or^an,  which  sees  into  the  heart  of  things,  bids  her  be  of  good 
h'>pe.  In  the  case  ot  a  man,  the  throl>l)ing  of  the  left  eye  would  have 
been  a  bad  omen.  The  *'  voices"  are  a  little  strange  perhaps  to  us. 
Ill  the  dead  of  night  an  in<Iication  of  how  your  undertaking  is  likely 
to  prosper  may  he  g;ot  from  the  words  of  belated  wayfarers,  passing 
umier  your  windows  ;  or  you  may  rise  early  in  the  morning,  go  to  a 
neii^hhouriiig  house,  and  learn  from  the  first  words  you  hear  whether 
the  fates  aro  going  to  be  kind  or  not.  The  wooer  and  the  father 
must  make  a  careful  study  of  all  these  things  before  doing  anything 
r.i^U  :  and  as  wo  have  seen,  the  former  at  least  would  do  well  to  see  to 
it  tliat  human  contrivings  are  not  palmed  off  upon  him. 

X. — *'  Let  him  give  up  a  girl  who,  when  the  wooers  come  to  woo,  is 
found  asleep,  in  tears,  or  out.  Let  him  shun  also  tliese  sixteen — 1,  a 
girl  with  an  unlucky  name  ;  2,  one  who  has  been  kept  in  concealment  ; 
S,  one  who  is  betrothed  to  another  man  ;  4,  one  with  red  hair  ;  5,  one 
with  spots  ;  G,  a  masculine  woman  ;  7,  one  with  a  big  head  ;  H,  a  bandy- 
legged woman  ;  !^  one  with  a  broad  forehead  ;    10,    one    eercmonially 
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impure ;  11,  the  fruit  of  an  improper  marriage ;  12,  one  who  has 
menstruated  ;  13,  one  who  is  or  has  been  pregnant;  14,  an  old  friend  ; 
15,  one  who  ha»  a  younger  sister  much  handsomer  than  herself;  and 
IG,  one  *  that  hath  a  moist  hand.' 

**  Let  hira  not  woo  a  girl,  who  is  called  after  a  constellation,  or  a 
river,  or  a  tree,  or  one  who  is  despised,  or  one  who  bears  a  name 
ending  in  1  or  r." 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  text  here  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  used  is  obscure.  For  13,  1  have 
departed  from  the  commentator,  who  takes  phaUni  to  mean  "  dumb." 
For  16,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  I  have  been  able  to  use  a  phrase 
which  occurs,  in  a  similar  connection,  in  Othello. 

XI.—**  He  will  be  a  happy  husband  who  marries  the  woman  on 
whom  his  heart  and  his  eye  are  set.  Let  a  mau  not  think  of  any 
other :  So  some  say." 

Vatayayana  is  quoting  Apastamba,  and  we  are  to  understand  that 
this  rule,  for  those  who  accept  it,  is  to  brush  away  a  good  deal  of  what 
has  gone  before.  The  commentator,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
mr\kes  a  desperate  effort  to  establish  a  harmony  between  such  conflict- 
in<i:  rtiles,  and  wuuld  have  us  believe  that  all  that  Vatsvavana  means 
is,  that  this  rule  is  to  come  in  only  when  more  maidens  than  one  are 
eligible  under  the  previous  rules,  when  there  is  an  embarassmeut  of 
choice.  But  the  **  So  some  say  '*  of  the  original  is  a  clear  indication 
of  a  rule  that  is  conflicting  with,  not  supplementary  of,  the  preceding 
m'ltter.  The  doctrine  of  the  present  rule  is  developed  and  illustrated 
in  the  next,  in  which  Vatsyayana  speaks  of  the  an  which  should  be 
used  to  induce  the  young  man  to  fall  into  that  conditi<»n  which  accord- 
ing to  this  text  of  the  venerable  Apastamba  is  the  only  legitimate 
precedent  of  a  happy  marriage.  Apastamba  deserves  a  place  in  our 
esteem  with  the  "dead  shepherd'*  whom  Shakespeare  praised — 

Now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

XII. — **  Accordingly,  when  a  girl  is  of  an  age  to  be  given  in 
marriage,  her  parents  should  dress  her  well.  Every  afternoon  she 
should  play  with  the  girls  of  her  acquaintance,  always  faultlessly  got 
up.  At  a  sacrifice,  or  a  marriage,  or  wherever  people  come  together, 
care  should  be  taken  to  show  her  off.  So  also  at  festivals.  For  she 
is  of  the  nature  of  merchandise." 
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This  is  not  a  rule  which  calls  for  much  oomment.  Douhtless»  the 
last  remark  is  not  to  be  stretched  unduly,  beyond  the  context.  But 
there  are  many  references  in  the  law  books  to  the  practice  of  the 
actual  sale  of  daughters.  Manu,  III.  51,  declares  that  no  father  who 
knows  the  law  should  take  even  the  smallest  gratuity  for  his  daughter* 
for  a  mau  who,  through  avarice,  takes  a  gratuity  is  a  seller  of  his 
offspring.  But  in  another  place  he  has  a  rule  regarding  the  practice, 
which  is  evidence  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  to  some  extent 
prevalent.  His  rule  will  recall  to  those  who  know  it  the  story  of 
Jacob  and  Laban.  Jacob  served  Laban  seven  years  for  his  daughter 
Rachel,  and  when  the  time  came  was  put  off  with  her  elder  sister 
Leah.  When  he  complained  of  this  treatment,  Laban  gave  him 
Rachel  too,  but  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  serve  over  seven 
years  for  her.  Now  Manu,  (VIII.  204)  in  a  context  where  he  is 
dealing  with  the  law  between  buyer  and  seller,  declares  that** one 
commodity  mixed  with  another  must  not  be  sold  as  pure,  nor  a  bad 
one  as  good,  nor  less  than  the  proper  quantity  of  weight,  nor  anything 
that  is  not  at  hand  or  that  is  concealed.''  And  he  goes  on  to  provide 
enter  alia  that  "if,  after  one  damsel  has  been  shown,  another  be  given 
to  the  bridegroom,  he  may  marry  them  both  for  the  same  price." 

XIII. — "When  men  fair  to  look  on,  courteous  in  speech,  and 
accompanied  by  their  connexions,  come  to  propose  marriage,  the 
parent  of  the  girl  should  receive  them  hospitably,  and  on  some  pretext 
or  another  show  them  the  girl  in  all  her  ornaments.  Tliey  should 
come  to  no  decision  as  to  giving  the  girl  before  they  have  consulted 
the  oracles. 

This  consultation  of  the  oracles  {daivaparikshatid)  was,  of  course, 
done  on  both  sides.  The  parents  of  the  girl  were  bound  in  her 
intert^st  to  enquire  of  astrolo*;ers  and  the  like  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed marriage  was  likely  or  not  to  he  to  her  advantage.  So,  too,  the 
parents  of  the  youth.  Ihit,  in  addition,  as  the  Griliva  Sutras  show,  tho 
j»arent8  of  tlie  man  were  entitled  to  require  the  girl  to  submit  herself, 
to  a  test  of  an  extrenielv  curious  and  unscientific  character.  1  trans- 
late  the  jiassa^e  in  Asvalayana*s  manual  of  domestic  reli«;ion.  The 
person  addressed  in  the  following  rules  is  the  Hindoo  who  wishes  to 
observe  the  whole  law  : — I. — ''Let  hitn  first  make  an  enquiry  into  the 
family  {i.e.y  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom  as  the  case  may  be)  according 
to  the  text  *  Both  on  the  mother's  side,  and  on  that  of  the  father."* 
A  reference  to  the  text  cited  shows  that  it  was  required  that,  on  the 
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mother's  and  on  the  father's  side,  the  family  should  for  ten  generations 
back  have  been  conspicuous  for  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  penance, 
and  good  work.  II. — **  Let  him  give  his  daughter  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing.'^  It  is  very  noteworthy,  and  should  be  remembered  to  his 
credit,  that  intelligence  is  the  only  personal  qualification  on  which 
Asvalayana  insists  as  indispensable  in  a  son-in-law.  III. — "Let  him 
marry  a  woman  who  has  intelligence,  beauty,  virtue,  and  lucky  marks 
upon  her  body  ;  who  is,  moreover,  of  sound  health."  In  addition  to 
sound  health,  which  is  put  separately,  as  if  to  mark  its  special  import- 
ance, four  things  arc  required,  of  which  three  are  perfectly  intelligible 
to  us — intelligence,  beauty,  and  virtue — in  that  order  be  it  noted. 
The  fourth  wears  such  an  unfamiliar  character  to  us,  in  the  Europe 
of  to-day,  that  it  has  misled  the  learned  translator  of  the  Grihya 
Sutras,  who  takes  buddhiruyasilalakshana  to  mean,  not  '•  intelligence, 
beauty,  virtue,  and  lucky  marks  on  her  body,"  but  "the  characteris- 
tics of  intelligence,  beauty,  and  moral  conduct.''  The  translation 
is  not  very  intelligible,  and  it  obscures  the  sense  of  what  follows. 
For  Asvalayana  goes  on  IV. — **The  lucky  marks  are  hard  to  read." 
Dr.  Oldenberj:  prefers  the  reading:,  **  S»nce  the  lucky  marks  are  hard 
to  read,"  connecting  this  rule  with  the  one  which  follows.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  Hindoo  comnjentator.  I  follow  Stenzler  in 
rejecting  the  *•  since."  The  quaint  procedure  which  follows  is  not  to 
take  the  place  of  an  enquiry  into  the  **  intelligence,  beauty,  virtue 
and  lucky  marks  of  the  girl,"  but  to  be  superadded.  In  the  present 
rule  Asvalayana  is  only  giving  a  caution,  which  is  echoed  by  Vatsya- 
yana,  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  marks  that  may 
deceive.  V.— *«  Let  him  take  eight  clods  of  earth,  and  reciting  over  them 
the  verse  *  ritam  agre^*  &c.,  say  to  the  girl,  *  Take  one  of  these.'  "  VI, — 
"  If  she  choose  the  piece  that  has  been  taken  from  a  field  that  bears  a 
double  crop,  let  him  know  that  her  children  will  be  rich  in  grain  ; 
if  a  piece  from  the  byre,  rich  in  cattle ;  if  from  the  dihrit  on  the 
altar,  rich  in  piety;  if  from  a  lake  that  never  dries  up,  rich  in  all 
things ;  if  from  the  gaming-ground,  addicted  to  gambling ;  if  from  a 
place  where  four  roads  meet,  addicted  to  wandering;  if  from  barren 
land,  barren  :  if  from  the  burning  ground,  a  death  to  their  husbands." 
The  commentator,  Gargya,  says  that  the  three  last  adjectives  refer 
to  the  woman  herself,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  justifiy  this. 
Oldenberg's  construction,  according  to  which  the  last  adjective  only 
refers  to  the  woman,  is  not  supported  by  anything  either  in  the  text 
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or  the  commentary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ordeal  has  reference 
on  I J  to  the  kind  of  children  the  woman  is  likely  to  bring  forth — her 
own  horoscope  has  been  already  read — and  that  the  three  last  adjec- 
tives mexn  that  ehe  will  bring  forth  wanton,  barren,  or  murderous 
daughters. 

XIV. — "  The  wooer's  party  will  be  asked  to  bathe,  and  so  forth. 
They  should  say  'AH  that  will  come  later.'  They  should  not  that 
day  accept  such  attentions." 

XV. — **0r  let  him  woo  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
then  marry  in  one  of  the  ways  approved  of  in  the  Scriptures.  Here 
ends  the  chapter  on  wooing." 

At  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  wooing  Vatsyayana  quotes  some  old 
verses — 

"Social  games,  such  as,  for  example,  filling  up  *  bouU  ritnes^* 
marriages,  and  intercourse  generally,  should  be  with  a  man's  equals, 
not  with  those  either  above  him  or  below  him. 

'*A  man  marries  above  him  when  he  marries  a  girl  only  to  be 
treated  by  her  and  her  friends  as  a  servant  ever  afterwards ;  no  man 
of  spirit  will  do  that." 

"  He  marries  below  him  when  he  and  his  people  lord  it  over  the 
girl,  that  is  a  bad  marriage,  it  too  is  censured  by  the  good." 

"  Where  the  love  between  husband  and  wife  adds  lustre  to  both, 
and  is  a  source  of  joy  to  both  families,  that  is  the  only  marriage 
which  is  approved." 

*'  Let  a  man  if  he  will  marry  above  him,  and  walk  humbly  among  his 
wife's  relations  ever  afterwards  ;  but  on  no  account  let  him  do,  what 
all  pood  men  disapprove  of,  marry  beneath  him.*' 

This  chapter,  which  1  have  given  in  full,  treats  of  the  usual  preli- 
minaries to  marriaq^e  in  the  ordinarv  case,  where  the  man  selects  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  but  leaves  it  to  go-betweens  to  arrange  the  match. 
Vatsyayana  proceeds    to  speak  of  cases   where,    for   one    reason    or 
another,  this  is  not  found  practicable.     A  poor  man,  however   excel- 
lent, a  man  who  has  all  other  virtues,  but  is  of  mean  birth,  a  rich  man, 
if  he  be  a  neighbour  (this  is  noteworthy :  the  commentary  refers  it  to 
tljc  quarrels  that  are  certain  to  come  if  the  families  to  be  connected 
by  marriage  live  near  each  other  !),  a  man  who  is  not  his  own  master, 
and  one  or  two  others,  need  not  hope  for  a  favourable  answer  to  any 
deputation   they   may  send.     They  are  accordini^ly  enjoined  to  woo 
the  girls  for  themjselves.     They  get  minute  directions  how  to  do  this, 

1(1 
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and  are  in  the  end  warned  that,  however  great  their  success  may  be 
they  must  not  expect  their  lady  to  confess  her  love.  "  For  all  the 
world  knows  that  a  girl,  however  much  she  may  be  in  love^  will  not 
herself  make  any  overtures  to  the  man."  Accordingly  he  must  be 
quick  to  read  the  signs  by  which  she  will  betray  her  passion.  I  must 
pass  these  over.  There  is  much  of  the  ''  touch  of  nature  *'  in 
them.  It  ought,  for  example,  to  interest  the  sufferer  of  the  present 
day  to  know  that  Vatsyayana  held  that  the  girl  might  be  taken  to  be 
yielding  if  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  look  her  lover  in  the  face, 
and  was  put  out  when  he  looked  at  her,  if  she  liked  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany, and  made  his  friends  her  friends,  if  she  gave  him  the  flower 
from  her  hair,  and  made  a  point  of  wearing  the  flowers  he  sent  her. 

The  state  of  society  described  in  the  Kamasutra  is,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  reflected  in  the  literature.  I  propose  to  close  this  paper 
with  an  illustration  of  this.  It  is  taken  from  Dandin's  '*  Dasakumara* 
charita,"  a  work  written,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  It  would  take  me  too  far  to  show  in  detail  how  closely  Dau- 
din,  in  the  extracts  1  am  about  to  make,  follows  the  Kamasutra.  I 
will  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  references  are  frequent  and  obvious. 
To  give  one  example  only,  Vatsyayana  lays  it  down  that  a  good  wife 
will  waste  nothing,  use  even  the  chaff  of  rice  as  polishing  stuff.  You 
will  see  how  this  comes  out  in  the  tale  of  how  Saktikumara  chose  a 
wife.  In  the  story  Mitragupta,  one  of  the  ten  princes  who  give  the 
book  its  name,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  goblin,  who  puts  four 
questions  to  him,  and  assures  him  that  if  he  does  not  answer 
them,  he  will  be  eaten.  One  of  the  questions  is,  *'  What  is  the  moat 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  profitable  possession  of  a 
*  householder'  ?  "  Mitragupta  answers,  •*  A  good  wife,"  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  answer  he  tells  the  story  of  Gomini : — 

**  In  the  country  of  the  Dravidas  there  is  a  town  called  Ranchi.  A 
young  merchant,  by  name  Saktikumara,  lived  there,  who  was  worth 
many  crores.  He,  being  eighteen  years  of  age,  fell  a  thinking.  'The 
man  who  has  no  wife,  and  the  man  who  has  a  wife  that  does  not  suit 
him,  are  neither  of  them  happy.  How  am  I  to  find  a  good  wife  ?' 
It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  took  a  wife  on  the  report  of  others  it 
must  be  a  mere  chance  whether  he  made  a  happy  marriage  or  not. 
Accordingly  he  disguised  himself  as  an  astrologer,  and  wandered  from 
town  to  town  with  a  small  parcel  of  rice  tied  up  in  the  end  of  his 
garment.     All  the  people  who   had  girls   to  marry  brought  them  to 
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him,  believing  that  he,  as  an  astrologer,  could  read  their  fortunes 
from  their  appearance  and  the  marks  on  their  bodies.  Whenever 
he  saw  a  girl  of  his  own  caste,  with  the  proper  features  and 
marks,  he  would  say  to  her  'My  good  girl,  could  you  make  me  a 
dinner  out  of  this  handful  of  rice  V  From  house  to  house  he  was 
laughed  away  with  scorn.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  to 
a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaveri  river,  in  the  country  of  the  Sibis. 
There  he  saw  a  girl,  with  hardly  any  ornaments  on,  who  was 
shown  to  him  by  her  foster-mother.  She  had  lost  with  her  father 
and  mother  all  her  fortune,  and  her  house  was  poverty-stricken. 
Bat  his  eye  clave  to  her.  And  he  said  to  himself  (I  spare  the 
Society  and  myself  the  inventory  of  female  charms  which  follows, 
noting  only  that  it  is  closely  modelled  on  our  book)  '  A  form  like 
this  cannot  give  the  lie  to  her  disposition.  And  my  heart  cleaves  to 
this  girl.  Still  I  must  put  her  to  the  test  before  I  marry  her.  For 
he  who  acts  without  reflection,  has  many  occasions  to  be  sorry  after- 
wards.' Accordingly,  with  a  kindly  smile,  he  paid  to  her  :  *  My  good 
girl,  do  you  think  you  could  make  me  a  dinner,  with  all  the  usual 
accon^saniments,  out  of  this  handful  of  rice  V  She  made  a  sign  to  the 
old  nurse,  who  took  the  rice  out  of  his  hand,  washed  his  feet,  and 
made  him  sit  down  on  a  terrace  that  had  been  well  washed  and  rubbed 
with  cow-dung.  While  the  nurse  was  doing*  this  the  girl  dried  the 
rice  for  a  little  in  the  sun,  turning  the  heap  over  every  now  and  then. 
When  it  was  sufficiently  dry,  she  bent  it  gently  with  a  hollow  rod  so 
as  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk.  Then  she  said  to  the  nurse, 
•Mother,  take  these  husks  to  the  goldsmiths,  who  use  them  for  bur- 
nishing their  ornaments,  and  with  the  cowries  you  get  for  them  bring 
some  pieces  of  wood.  See  that  they  are  hard,  and  neither  too  moist  nor 
too  dry  at  the  heart.  Buy  also  an  earthen  cooking  pot  so  big,  and  two 
drinking  vessels/  When  she  had  arranged  for  this  she  put  the  rice  into 
a  mortar  of  kakhubha  wood,  which  was  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow, 
and  which  bulged  out  in  the  middle.  With  a  long  heavy  pestle  of 
khadira  wood,  bound  at  the  head  with  iron,  and  sloping  a  little  inwardly 
at  the  middle,  she  pounded  the  rice,  gracefully  exercising  her  arm  with 
the  up  and  down  stroke,  and  every  now  and  then  with  the  fingers  of 
her  other  hand  sifting  the  rice.  Next  she  winnowed  the  rice  of  all 
impurities, w^ashed  it  more  than  once  in  water,  and,  after  due  worship 
paid  to  the  hearth,  [she  threw  a  little  rice  in  the  fire]  she  pnt  the 
rice  Into  five  times  its  own  quantity  of  boiling  water.     When  the  rice 
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softened,  and  leapt  in  the  pot,  the  moment  it  was  past  the  condition  of 

huds  on  a  tree,  she  lessened  the  fire,  and  putting  a  cover  on  the  pot, 

tilted  it  over,  and  drew  off  the  water.     Then  she  stirred  the  rice  for  a 

little,  and  when  the  whole  of  it  was  equally  well  cooked,  she  took  the 

pot  off  the  fire,  and  set  it  down  face  downwards.    The  wood  was  still 

sound  at  the  core  :  she  poured  water  on  it,  and  extinguishing  the  fire, 

made  charcoal.    This  she  sent  to  the  dealers  in  that  article,  bidding 

the  nurse  bring,  with  the  cowries  got  for  it,   vegetables,  ghee,  curds, 

oil,  an  amala  berry  and  a  tamarind,  as  much  as  she  could  get.    With 

these  she  made  two  or  three  relishes.     The  rice  water  had  all  this  time 

been  standing  in  a  new  jug,  round  which  earth  kept  moist   had  been 

heaped.     She  gently  fanned  it  with  a  palm  leaf.     She  put  salt  in,  and 

perfumed  it  by  exposing  it  to  the  smoke  of  burning  charcoal.     Next 

she  polished  the  amala  berry  and  flavoured  it  with  a  lotus.     And  now 

she  bade  him,  by  the  mouth  of  her  nurse,  bathe.     She  herself  bathed 

and  made  herself  clean,  and  was  ready  to  hand  him  the  oil  and  amala 

berry  in  due  order.    After  his  bath  he  mounted  a  bench  on  the  clean 

dry  terrace,  and   fell  to  wiping   the  drinking   vessels,   which,  with   a 

little  water  in  them,  she  had  placed  before  him  on  a  pale  green  leaf 

from  the  plantain  tree  in  the  court  of  her  house,  which  she  had  been 

careful  to  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  joint   and  a  quarter  of  the  leaf  on  the 

tree.     She  gave  him  first  the  drink  she  had  prepared.     He  drank  and 

forgot  his  weariness  :  his  heart  rejoiced  and  the  water  moistened  every 

limb.     Then  she  gave  him  two  spoonfuls  of  the  rice  water,  a  little 

butter,  dall,  and  one  of  her  relishes.    The  rest  of  the  rice  she  made 

him  eat   with    the   curds,    cardamoms*  green  stuff,   and  cool  and 

fragrant   buttermilk  and   rice  water.     He  was   satisfied,   and   there 

was  food  over.     He  called  for   water.     She  poured   into  a  platter 

for  him  water  from  a  new  jar  fragrant  with  aloe,  the  patala  and  the 

lotus  flowers.     He   put  his    mouth  to  the   platter;   the  pattering 

drops   cold  as  snow  made  his  eyes  redden  and  his  eyelids  curve,  the 

sound  of  the  falHng  stream  gladdened  his  ears,  his  cheeks  roughened  as 

the  pile  on  them  rose  to  the  pleasure  of  the  cold  touch,  his  nostrils 

opened  wide  to  take  in  the  rush  of  perfume,  his  tongue  revelled  in  the 

sweetness  of  the  draught :  he  drunk  the  clear  bright  water  till  he  was 

full  up  to  the  throat.      He  shook  his  head  for  her  to  stop,  when  from 

another  vessel  she  gave  him  water  to  rinse  his  mouth.    The  nurae 

took  away  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  and  he,  spreading  his  garments 

on  the  clean  floor,  lay  down  for  a  little.    He  was  satisfied,  and 
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married  her  according  to  law.  Some  time  afterwards,  showiDg  in  that 
little  regard  for  her,  he  took  a  dancing  girl  into  his  harem.  She  waited 
on  her  as  a  friend.  Her  hnsband  she  serred  continuously  as  her  god. 
She  fully  discharged  all  her  household  duties.  By  an  ocean  of  cour- 
tesy she  attached  her  husband's  kinsfolk  to  her.  Enslaved  by  her 
merits  Saktikumara  put  her  in  charge  of  all  his  house,  and  made  her 
lord  of  his  life  and  body.  In  her  he  found  the  three  things  men 
desire — religion,  wealth,  and  pleasure.  Said  I  not  well  that  a  good 
wife  is  her  husband's  choicest  treasure  P" 
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Art.  XI. — OarlyWs  hitherto  unpublished  Lectures  on  the 
periods  of  European  Culture,  as  preserved  in  the  Anstey^ 
MS.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  Part,  I.  By  R.  P- 
Kabkabia^  Esq. 

[Bead,  81st  Aagust  1891.} 


When  ouF  Honorary  Secretary,  whose  brief  tenure  of  office  ha» 
already  been  signalised  by  the  re-discovery,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  our 
valuable  Dante  MS.«  by  the  tracing  and  settling  of  the  history  of  our 
Assyrian  Relics  and  Inscriptions,  whose  decipherment  promises  ta 
throw  some  new  light  on  ancient  Assyrian  history,  and  the  order  that 
has  been  slowly  evolved  out  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  geological  specimens 
in  our  Museum,  requested  me  to  write  a  paper  on  another  precious 
literary  MS.  in  our  possession,  I  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  I  consented. 
For  what,  1  thought,  has  an  Asiatic  Society  to  do  with  Carlyle  and 
the  periods  of  European  Culture  ?  But  I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  only  last  year  our  Asiatic  Society  had  shown  its  readiness  ta 
listen  to  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Macdonell  on  Dante,  a  subject 
equally,  if  not  further  removed  from  the  aims  of  an  Oriental  Society. 
Nay,  to  judge  from  the  unusually  large  attendance  of  members  on  that 
occasion,  it  seemed  that  the  Society  liked  such  papers  better  than 
other  purely  Oriental  ones.  Therefore  I  hoped  that  the  indulgence 
which  was  granted  to  Dante  might  be  extended  to  Carlyle,  especially 
as  the  words,  spoken  by  him  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  are  here 
given  out  ta  the  world  almost  for  the  first  tikne  since  they  were  uttered. 
Nor  are  some  parts  of  his  lectures  sa  very  removed  from  our 
legitimate  province.  What  he  says  about  Belief  and  Unbelief,  for 
example,  at  great  length  and  from  different  points  of  view,  is  applicable 
to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West.  Again  his  sympathetic  manner 
of  looking  at  old  and  worn-out  creeds  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  hia  vindication  of  the  sincerity  of  these  peoples  from 
the  charges  of  quackery  and  falsehood,  should  be  very  instructive  to 
those  who  treat  the  ancient  though  by  no  means  worn-out  creeds  of 
India  and  the  East. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Carlyle  mounting  the  platform  and  giving 
lectures  to  a  '  dandiacal '  audience,  against  whom  he  had  inveighed 
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in  S^toTf  Was  his  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances      His  object  was 
as  he  himself  says  in  these  lectures  of  Shakespeare,  *  to  gather  a  little 
money,    for  he   was  very   necessitous.'      Thus  it  was    his  poverty 
consented  not  his   will.     Though   by   the   year   1838   he   had  done 
some  of  his  best  work,  written  Sartvr,  which  is  now  ihe  most  widely 
read  of  his  works  (Dr.   Smiles,  Memoir  of  Murray ^  V^ol.  II.,  p.  325), 
and  just  finished  his  grand  epic  of  the  French   Revolution,  besides 
having    written  some  of    his    best  shorter  essays,    Carlyle    had  not 
yet  emerged  into  fame.  The  vast  public  which  later   on  learnt  to 
admire   his  writings,  in   spite  of  their  superficial  uncouthness  and  re-* 
pulsiveness,  had  not  yet  arisen.     He  had  yet  to  educate  and  almost  to 
create  the  public  taste   to  appreciate  his  works.     His  books   therefore 
could  either  find  no  publisher  at  all>  or,  if  published,  bring  him  no 
profit   whatever.     He  was,   as  a  consequence,   in   constant  dread  of 
misery  and  ruin.     But  amidst  this  gloom  of  darkness  there  was  one  ray 
of  hope.  A  prophet  has  proverbially  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  But 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  the  new  home  which  his  countrymen  had  found 
for   their   shattered     liberties,    they    showed     greater   discernment. 
Carlyle  was  honoured  there  as  a  rising  great  teacher.     The  Americans 
could  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  Herr   Teufelsdroch,  and,    what 
was   of  more  vital    importance,   could   pay   in   hard  dollars   for  it, 
much  earlier  than  the    British  Philistine.     Moreover,  he  had  kind 
friends  there  especially,  the  Emersons,  who  would  willingly  do  every- 
thing for  him.     So  Carlyle  almost   resolved  to  have   nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Old  England  that  had  treated  him  so  harshly,  and  to 
start  for  New  and  kinder  England, — *to  buy   a  rifle    and  spade,    and 
withdraw  to  the  Transatlantic    Wilderness,  far  from  human  beggaries 
and  basenesses,*  as  he  himself  put  it   vigorously.    (Reminiscences  ed. 
Froude,   Vol.    II.,  p.   180.)      Thus  his   country    was   about   to   lose 
him   just   at    the    time    when  he  had    reached    the    maturity  of  his 
powers.     Some  keen-sighted    friends,    who    knew    what  a  loss    and  a 
shame  it  would  be  to  let  such  a  man   go,  resolved  to  keep  him  back 
still.     It  was  known  that  he   was  going  to  America  in  response  to  an 
invitation  to  lecture  there.     So  these  friends,  chief  among  whom  was 
Harriet  Martineau  and  the  Wilsons,  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  and 
lecture  at  home. 

Carlyle  had  a  great  horror  of  mounting  the  platform,  and  hated  this 
kind  of  work.  **  The  excitement  of  lecturing,  "  says  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
Lift  of  hia  great  master,  is  worthy  to  rank  by  the  side  of  Boswell  aud 
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Lockhart,  Carlyle's  own  Sterling  and  Sir  Qeorge  Trevelyan's  MacauLay 
as  one  of  the  very  best  biographies  in  any  literature,  "  so  elevating  and 
agreeable  to  most  men,  seemed  to  depress,  and   irritate  him. "     (Life 
in  Lonn^  Vol.   I^    p,  138.)     An  observer,  Sir  George  Pollock,  who 
had  just  then  been  called  to  the  bar,  writes  of  '  Carlyle  in  the  agony  of 
lecturing  with  firmset  mouth,  painful  eyes,  and  his  hands  convalsively 
grasped,  suffering  as  one  might  fancy  an  Indian  would  at  the  stake!" 
(Personal   Reminiscences,   Vol  I.,   177.)     Carlyle  himself  writes  to 
Emerson  :  "  I  shall  be  in  the  agonies  of  lecturing  !  Ah  me !  Often  when 
I  think  of  the  matter  how  my  one  sole  wish   is  to  be  left  to  hold 
my  tongue,  and  by  what  bayonets   of   Necessity  clapt  to   my   back, 
I  am  driven  to  that  lecture-room,  and  in  what  mood,  and   ordered   to 
speak  or  die,  I  feel  as  if  my  only  utterance  should  be  a  flood  of  tears 
and  blubbering!     But  that,  clearly  will  not  do.    Then,  again,  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  better  so ;  who  knows  ?*'  (Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  ed.  Prof.  Norton,  Vol,  I.,  p.  156.)    It  was  better  so,  and  he 
was  persuaded  in  the  end,  '  Detestable  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play 
actorism,  as  I  sorrowfully  defined   it,'  he  grumbles ;  '  nothing  could 
well  be  hatefuUer  to  me  ;  but  I  was  obliged.     And  she,  oh  she  was  my 
angel,  and  unwearied  helper  and  comforter  in  all  that ;   how  we  drove 
together,  we  poor  two,  to  our  place  of  execution ;  she  with  a  little 
drop  of  brandy  to  give  me  as  the  very  last  *  and   shone  round  me  like 
a  bright  aureola,  when  all  else  was  black  and  chaos ! '  (Reminiscences 
ed.  Froude,  Vol.  II.,  p.  187.)     Miss  Martineaugot  together  about  200 
friends  who  consented  to  listen  to  him  discoursing  on  German  literature, 
his  favourite  subject.   This  was  the  first  courseof  lectures,  and  it  proved 
a  success,  though  Henry  Taylor,  who  was  present  at  the  first  lecture,  had 
augured   otherwise.     Writing  to   Miss  Fenwick   on  May  6,  1837,  he 
savs :  '  He   was  nervous  in  the  extreme  insomuch  that  he   told   me 
nothing  but  the  determination   not  to   be  beaten   could  have   brought 
him     through   the     first   lecture.     Nervous  difficulties     take   much 
of  course  from  the  effect,  which  they  might  otherwise  have ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  under  any  circumstances,  he  would  have  much  charm 
for  a  fashionable   London  auditory.     He  wants  all  the  arts  and  dex- 
terities which  might  propitiate  them.     But   though  I  fear  he  has  no 
chance    of  much    success,   I  think   his  naivete   and  the   occasional 
outbreaks   of  his  genius  and  spirit  will  save  him  from  being  considered 
as  a  signal  failure.     His  nervousness  makes  me  dreadfully  nervous  in 
listening  to  him,  so  that  I  find  the  greatest  relief  when  he  is  done.' 
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Aft  Jl  ^Mi  Mt  flfpnr  IkMl  diii  cown   wtm  voided   m  fUD,  il 
ift 

kii  lirkaJi  got  vp  a  ncoad  eontt^ 

of  BftrapcftB  Oritam.    The  ledm 

fikt  mAmnftitm  fcr   Mcih   tidkil 

admrcd  in  17,  Bdwsid  Strad^ 

tiie   noirths   ftf  Aptil,  Maj  aad  Jn^ 

givoi  «i   Moodftj,    April   SO^  and 

badajft  aad  Frid^fi  of  tid&  wdu 

dnMni  tvojcm  later  of  Guijb 

leduiBg  u  graphie  aad  onj  he  gma  here: 

larfMd  aa  if  he  felt  a  well  JicmbJ  Loadea 

fer  hiai  to  ifpue  in  as  papalar  leefancr. 

tagged  maplicilj  aad  JndeawtaWe 

a  i^ov  ef  gcniai  IB  ifr— aol  ahwja 

finoBi  hit  hcaatifal  gray  rjw^  fnm 

that 

^pcaln 

heafttm^aad  who  had  w 

faite  aait  to  he  attered  to  the  amailkled  car ;  aad 
Bn^tiihiiiia*!  leaee  of  beaatj  or  tniCh  ediAitrd  itidf  in 
▼odicroas  cheers  he  woold  impadentiT,  almost  eontemplaooslj,  wave 
his  haod,  as  if  that  were  not  the  sort  oi  homage  which  Troth 
deanadcd.  He  begaa  in  a  rather  low  nerroas  Toioe  with  a  hroad 
Sooicfa  accent,  hat  it  smm  grew  firm  and  shrank  not  ahashrd  from  its 
great  task."  (Joaraais  and  Letters,  VoL  L,  p«  152.)  Moockton 
M*^"^*,  afterwards  Lord  Hoaghton,  too,  was  £iToorahij  impressed. 
'  The  most  aouhle  things  ia  joor  war/  wrote  he  to  Anhrey  de  Yere 
HI  1838,  *  hare  heea  Carljle's  Lectam ;  thcj  hare  been  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  aojtbing  else,  as  all  pictares^oe  historr  mast  bc^  and 
he  talks  at  graphicalij  as  his  '^  French  Rcrolntaon."  His  personality 
is  most  attractiTe.  There  he  stands,  simple  as  a  child,  and  his  hsppj 
thooght  dances  on  his  lips  sod  in  his  cjes,  and  takes  word  and 
goes  awaj,  and  he  bids  it  God-speed,  whatever  it  be/  (I^/e  of 
Urd  Hfmgkum  bj  Mr.  Wemjss  Beid,  YoL  L,  pw  220.)  Bat  Csrijie 
stradL  snother  observer  qoite  difleieatly.  George  Ticknor,  the  Ame» 
ncan  histortaa  of  Spanish  iiterstare,  was  in  London  sdule  Carljle  waa 
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delivering  his  second  course  of  lectures,  and  he  thus  writes  of  him  in 
his  journal :  **  He  is  a  rather  small,  spare,  ugly  Scotchman,  with  a 
strong  accent,  which  I  should  think  he  takes  no  pains  to  mitigate. 
His  manners  are  plain  and  simple,  hut  not  polished,  and  his  conver- 
sation much  of  the  severe  sort.  To-day  4ie  spoke,  as  I  think  he 
commonly  does,  without  notes,  and  therefore  as  nearly  extempore  as  a 
man  can  who  prepares  himself  carefully,  as  it  was  plain  he  had  done. 
He  was  impressive,  I  think,  though  such  lecturing  could  not  well  be 
very  popular,  and  in  some  parts,  if  not  poetical,  he  was  pictur- 
esque. He  was  nowhere  obscure,  nor  were  his  sentences  artificially 
constructed,  though  some  of  them  no  doubt  savoured  of  his 
peculiar  manner.*'  (Life  of  Tichnor,  Vol.  II.,  p.  180.)  "This 
time,*'  says  Mr.  Froude,  ''he  succeeded  brilliantly,  far  better  than 
on  his  first  experiment."  The  money  result  was  nearly  ^300 
after  all  expenses  had  been  paid, — a  great  blessing,  as  Garlyle  8aid» 
to  a  man  that  had  been  haunted  by  the  squalid  spectre  of  beg- 
gary. But  a  greater  blessing  was  that  it  had  a  great  influence  on 
many  men  who  have  since  become  famous.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice, 
another  great  'guide  of  English  thought  in  matters  of  faith'  in  this 
century,  said  that  *he  had  been  more  edified  by  Carlyle's  Lectures  of 
1838  than  by  anything  he  had  heard  for  a  long  while,  and  that  he  had 
then  the  greatest  reverence  for  Carlyle.  iLi/e  of  Maurice  by  his  Son, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  251.) 

As  to  his  method  of  lecturing  it  appears  that  Carlyle  usually  brought 
some  notes  with  him  to  the  lecture-room,  but  never  used  them.  Miss 
Kate  Perry,  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  1882  about  her  reminis- 
cences of  Carlyle's  Lectures  of  1840,  says :  "  I  remember  Jenny 
imitating  him  very  funnily  when  looking  at  his  notes.  After  his 
hour  was  over,  he  said :  *  I  find  I  have  been  talking  to  you  all  for  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  not  said  one  word  of  what  is  down  on 
this  sheet  of  paper,  the  subject-matter  of  our  lecture  to-dny.  I  ask 
your  indulgence,  though  you  have  good  right  not  to  give  it  to  me,  so 
good  morning.'  I  dare  say  you  were  also  present  at  that  lecture,  and 
remember  the  amusement  it  caused."  (Correspondence  of  Sir  H. 
Taylor  ed,  Dowden,  p.  400.)  The  present  course,  too,  was  not 
written  out,  but  strictly  spoken  though  he  had  prepared  himself 
carefully  for  it,  especially  the  Greek  and  Roman  parts.  "Classics/* 
as  Mr.  Froude  says,  *'  are  not  the  strong  point  of  an  Edinburgh 
education,  and  the  little  he  had  learnt  there  was  rusty."     So  he  had  to 
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read  op  his  classics  for  the  first  three  lectures.  Thelectures  were  briefly 
reported  in  the  Examiner  hj  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  a»  Dr.  Granett  truly 
MMj%  b  always  forgetting  the  reporter  in  the  critic.  Thus  with  the 
exception  of  this  short  notice  of  Hoot,  the  course  was  supposed  to 
haTe  been  lost.  "  It  must  ever  be  a  source  of  r^;ret»''  says  Mr.  Wytie, 
in  his '  Life  of  CMrlyle/  **  to  the  students  of  Carlyle*s  writings  that» 
while  the  reporters  of  the  London  Press  were,  in  that  summer  of  I6S89 
busy  preserring  eyery  word  of  the  orations  of  men  who  are  already 
forgotten,  this  poor  fragment  is  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  a 
series  of  lectures  nhich  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
stoiy  of  Garljle'i  spiritual  life  "  (p.  169). 

But  since  this  was  written  Dr.  Dowden  has  published  in  the 
Nimeieemik  Century  (Hay  1881)  some  extracts  from  a  note-book 
containing  a  report  of  the  lectures.  Dr.  Dowden's  rep<Hrt,  how- 
erer,  to  judge  from  the  extracts  he  has  given,  is,  as  Dr.  Garnett 
say%  a  blundering  one,  and  he  has  omitted  many  characteristic 
passages.  Our  MS.,  though  like  Dr.  Dowden's,  it  wants  one 
lecture,  vtf .,  the  ninth,  is  very  accurate  and  has  no  other  omissions 
like  those  in  the  letter.  This  omission  of  the  ninth  Lecture^  which 
was  on  French  Scepticism,  is  not,  I  think,  a  serious  one.  For 
Carlyle  himself  notes  in  his  Journal:  'On  Voltaire  and  French 
Scepticism  is  the  worst,  as  I  compute,  of  all.  On  the  day  I  was 
stupid  and  sick  beyond  expression ;  also  I  did  not  like  the  man, 
a  fatal  circumstance  of  itself,  I  had  to  hover  vague  on  the  surface. 
The  people  seemed  content  enough.  I  myself  felt  sincerely  disgusted* 
That  is  the  word.*  (Froude,  I.,  137.)  Moreover,  there  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  this  lecture  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth. 
On  collating  all  the  extracts  given  by  Dr.  Dowden  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  our  MS.,  I  have  found  that  the  reading  of  the  latter  is  in 
every  cnse  superior,  and  is  free  from  the  blunders  of  the  former. 
In  a  passage  in  the  first  lectfcre  the  Dowden  MS.  has  this  sentence: 
"  Their  first  feature  was  wha^  we  may  call  the  central  feature  of  all 
others  existing  vehemence.*  Existing  clearly  gives  no  sense,  and 
Dr.  Dowden,  suspecting  this,  has  conjectured  exhausting.  But  our 
MS.  has  exciting  vehemence^  which  is  the  apposite  epithet.  A 
little  further  there  is  this :  "  The  sun  of  Poetry  stared  upon  him." 
We  have  shone  instead  of  stared,  which  is  much  better.  In  the  sixth 
lecture,  speaking  of  the  great  favour  which  Calderou  has  with  the 
Germans,  he  says :  "  But  I  suspect  that  there  is  very  much  of  forced 
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taste  in  this/'     Both  MSS.  give  **  forced  tiisie/'  but  in  out  MS.  thete  i$ 
a  marginal  note  which  says  that  this  was  not  the  expression  used^ 
"bat  I  suppose  it  was  the  meaning  of  a  technical  wordy  which  I  did 
not  catch/'     In  the  tenth  lecture  there  is  a  ludicrous  mistake  in  the 
Dowden  MS.     "  In  spite  of  early  training  I  neter  do  see  sorites  of 
logic  hanging  together,  put  in  regulaf  ordef,  bot  Ic  onclude  that  it  is 
going  to  end  in  some  niaiserie^  in  some   miserable  delusion/'  This  is 
our  readings    But  the  Dowden  MS.  ha»  measure,  the  reading  etidently 
of  an  ignorant   transcriber^   instead  of  the  French   word  niaUerte, 
which   is,   of  course,   the    only   appropriate    one    in  the  place.     In 
the     eleventh    lecture     there    is    this    sentence     in     the    Dowden 
MS.:     "It  was  the  primeval  feeling  of  nature  they  came  to  crush 
but     *     *     rallied."  Dr.  Dowden  says  that  there  is  a  word  omitted 
in  his  MS.,  and  he  conjectures  **the  spirit  of  France  rallied/'     But 
our  MS.  has  the  full  sentence,  **  It  was  the  primevnl  feeling  of  nature 
tliey  came  to  crush,  and   round   it  the  old   spirit  of  fanaticism  had 
rallied."     Towards  the  close  of  the  third   lecture,  the  Dowden  MS* 
omits  a  '  no '  in  a  sentence  and  thus  makes  it  illogical.     '  It  was  given 
to  Tacitus  to  see  no  deeper  into  the  matter  than  appears  from  the 
above  account  of  it.'   The  no  is   in  our  MS.     In   the  first  lecture, 
instead  of  'faculty '  which  is  in  our  MS.  and  is  the  proper  word,  the 
other  has  '  facility/    These  are  only  the  more  pominent  discrepancies. 
I  have  noted  many  more  of  a  less  serious  nature.     They  all   prove  our 
MS.  to  be  superior  and  more  accurate  «  and^  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  a 
correct  and  full  report  of  Carlyle's  famous  lectures. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  who  has  preserved 
these  lectures  for  the  world.  The  audience  which  attended  his 
lectures  is  thus  described  by  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle*  '  In  quality  the 
audience  is  unsurpassable }  there  are  women  so  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent that  they  look  like  emancipations  from  the  moon;  and  men 
whose  faces  are  histories  in  which  one  may  read  with  ever  new 
interest.'  (Letters  and  Memorials  ed.  Fronde,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93.)  Carlyle 
himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother,  writes  :  **  My  audience 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best^  for  rank,  beauty,  and  intelligence, 
ever  collected'  in  London*  I  had  bonnie  braw  dames.  Ladies  this. 
Ladies  that,  though  I  dared  not  look  at  them  for  fear  they  should 
put  me  out.  I  had  old  men  of  fourscore;  men  middle-aged,  with 
fine  steel-grey  beards ;  young  men  of  the  Universities,  of  the  law 
profession,  all  sitting  quite  mam  there,  and  the  Annandale  voice  golly- 
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ing  nt  them/*  (Froude.  Life  in  London,  Vol.  L,  p.  ]40.)  Amcmgthese 
la«t,  mentioned  by  Carlyle,  was  a  yoang  man  who  afterwards  lived  to 
achieve  a  great  success  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  some  in  polities,  in 
two  continents.  Mr.  Thomas  Anstey  was  studying  law  at  about  this 
time  in  London  and  was  this  year  called  to  the  bar.  It  speaks  much 
about  his  critical  discrimination  and  foresight  that  he  should  have  been 
at  so  much  pains  to  have  a  full  report  of  these  lectures  for  his  private 
use,  at  a  time  when  Carlyle  was  not  much  known  beyond  the  little  circle 
of  his  personal  friends-  Later  on,  taking  notes  of  Carlyle's  lectures  be* 
came  it  seems  fashionable,  among  ladies  especially,  as  Caroline  Fox 
records  in  her  Journal,  April  19,  1841,  that  '  Sterling  spK)ke  of  ladies 
taking  notes  at  Carlyle's  lectures  of  dates,  not  thoughts,  and  these  all 
wrong.'  {opt  cit.  Vol.  L,  p.  230.)  Mr.  Anstey  has  preserved  also  his 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  course,  which  is  signed  by  Carlyle  himself, 
and  is  numbered  64.  It  is  pasted  on  the  indde  of  the  cover  of  the  MS. 
"When  Anstey's  vast  library  was  dispersed  at  his  death  in  1B73,  our 
Society  bought  this  MS«  among  other  valuable  books.  And  we  owe  it 
to  the  excellent  judgment  of  our  then  Honorary  Secretary,  the  late 
Mr.  James  Tiiylor,  that  we  possess  this  precious  MS.  of  lectures, 
whose  sufiposed  loss  has  been  lamented  by  students  of  Carlyle. 

The  method  which  has  been  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  MS. 
is  something  like  that  which  Carlyle  has  himself  graphically 
described  in  one  of  his  Essays.  "  You  go  through  his  writings  and 
all  other  writing-*,  where  ho  or  his  pursuits  are  treated  of,  and  where- 
ever  you  find  a  passai^e  with  his  name  in  it,  you  cut  it  out,  and  carry 
it  awav.  in  this  manner  a  mass  of  materials  is  collected,  and  the 
building  now  proceeds  apace.  Stone  is  laid  on  the  top  of  stone, 
a  trowel  or  two  of  biographic  mortar,  if  perfectly  convenient,  being 
spread  in  here  and  there,  by  way  of  cement ;  and  so  the  strange 
pile  suddenly  arises ;  amorphous,  pointing  every  way  but  to  the 
zenith,  here  a  block  of  granite,  there  a  mass  of  pipeclay  ;  till  the 
whole  finishes,  when  the  materials  are  finished  I"  (Miscp.llanieSy  Vol. 
I.,  p.  3.)  Such  a  thing  therefore  will  be  the  following  paper.  The 
sole  object  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  matter  and 
manner  contained  in  these  lectures.  Typical  passages  will  therefore  be 
quoted  in  full.  As  Dr.  Garnett  says,  these  Lectures  contain  *Carlyle*s 
opinions  on  a  number  of  topics  not  elsewhere  treated  by  him,*  care 
will  be  taken  to  present  such.  On  the  whole,  there  will  be  little  of  my 
own,  and  I  shall  achieve  my  object  if  I  earn  Charles  II.'s  famous 
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compliment  to    Godolphin  of  being   never   in  the  way   and  never 
out  of  it. 

Carlyle  commences  his  course  v^ith  a  few  introductory  words  on 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  Literature  and  on  the  importanGe  of  treat- 
ing literary  history,  that  is,  the  record  of  what  men  have  thought,  be- 
fore political  history,  the  narration  of  what  they  have  done.     ''It 
must  surely  be  an  interesting  occupation  to  follow  the  stream  of  mind 
from  the  period  at  which  the  first  great  spirits  of  our  Western  World 
wrote  and  flourished,  down  to  these  times.     He  who  would  pursue  the 
investigation,  however,  must  commence  by  inquiring  what  it  was  these 
men  thought,  before  he  enquires  what  they  did,  for  after  all  they  were 
solely    remarkable   for   Mind,     Thought,    Opinion, — opinion   which 
clothed  itself  in  Action.     And  their   opinions  have  survived  in  their 
books.     A   Book    affords   matter  for   deep   meditation.     Upon   the 
shelves  books  seem  queer,  insignificant  things— but  in  reality  there  is 
nothing  so  important  as  a  book  is.     It  stirs  up  the  minds  of  men  long 
after  the  author  has  sunk    into  the   grave  and  continues  to  evert  its 
corresponding  influence  for  ages.     Authors,  unlike  heroes,  therefore, 
do  not  need  to  be  illuminated  by  others,  they  are  themselves  luminous. 
This  thought  that   was  produced  today, — the  pamphlet  that    was 
published  to-day,    are  only  as  it  were  reprints  of  thoughts  that  have 
circulated  ever  sinoe  the  world  began.     And  we  are  interested  in  it^ 
history  for  the  thought  is  alive  with  us,  and  it  lives  when  we   are 
dead."     It  may   be  noted  that  later  on,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
lecture,  Carlyle,  in  a  passage  seemingly — but  seemingly  only — con- 
tradictory to   this,  places  noble  action  above  even  noble  utterance 
through  books.     Speaking  of  the  comtempt  with  which  the  medieval 
warriors  looked  upon   the  art  of  writing,  he  says  t  ''Though  writing 
is  one  of  the  noblest  utterances,  for  speech  is   so, — there   are  other 
ways  besides  that  of  expressing  one^s  self;  and  to  lead  a  Heroic  life 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  thing  to  do   than  to    write  a 
Heroic  Poem     .     .     .     Actions  only  will  be  found  to  have  been  pre- 
served when  writers  are  forgotten.     Homer  will  one  day  be  swallowed 
up  in  Time,  and  so  will  all  the  greatest  writers  that  have  ever  lived  ; 
and  comparatively  this  is  very  little  matter.     But  actions  will  not 
be  destroyed ;  their  influence  must  live :  good  or  bad,  they  will  live 
through  Eternity,  for  the  weal  or  woe   of  the  doer  I     In  particular 
the  good  actions  will  flow  on  in  the  course  of  time,   unseeu  perhaps^ 
but  just  as  a  vein  of  water  flowing  underground,  hidden  in  general. 
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bat  at  intervals  breaking  out  to  the  surface  in  many  a  well  for  the 
refreshment  of  men !  "  No  one  need  blame  Carljle  for  thus  dissent- 
ing from  the  famous  view  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  agree  with  Bacon 
in  preferring  an  active  to  a  contemplative  life. 

Carljie  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  frame  a  theory  for 
explaining  every  fact  in  the  political,  social,  as  well  as  literary  world. 
Though  he  later  on  adopted  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  sarcastically 
calls  the  "  great   man   theory,"  though  he  is  capable  of  saying   the 
•'  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  Biographies  of  great  men**  (Heroes, 
p.  1),  and  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  written   his  greatest  and 
most  laborious  works  to  illustrate  this  cardinal  theory  which  runs  like  a 
fine  thread  throuj^h  all  his  teaching,  yet  at  the  outset  of  these  lectures, 
he  refuses  to  fi-ame  any  theory  about  the  history  of  European  culture. 
Indeed,  somewhat  strangely,   he  says  that  such  theories  are  almost 
impossible,  not  only  in  tho  present  subject  but  almost  everywhere  else 
in  human  things.     '^ There  is  very  great  difficulty   in  reducing  this 
generation  of  thought  to  a  perfect  theory,  as  indeed  there  is  with 
everything  else,  except  perhaps  the  stars  only,  and  even  they  are  not 
reduced  to  theory, — not  perfectly  at  least,— for  although  the  solar 
system  is  quite  established  as  such,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  does 
not  in  its  turn  revolve  round  other  solar  systems ;  and  so  any  theory 
is  in   fact  only  imperfect.    This  phenomenon  therefore  is  not  to  be 
theorised  on."     It   is  to  be  wished  that  these  wise  words  had  been 
borne  in    mind  by  another  historian    of  the   same  subject  as  this   of 
Carlyle,  Dr.  Draper,  whose  **  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe"  is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  his  absurd  ^*  physiological  theory  " 
that    the  progress  of  society  resembles    that  of  a  human  being   from 
childhood  to  old  age.    Emerson,  whose  lectures  on  Human  culture  were 
delivered    in    Boston    at   about  the  same  time  as  his  friend  (.'arlyle's, 
and  were,    as  Carlyle   himself  noted,  '  on  the  very  subject  I  am  to  dis- 
course   upon  here   in  May  coming,'  treated  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
a  curious  theory  of  his  own.     Culture,  according  to  him,  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  man's   potentialities,   and  is  a  discipline   so    universal  as  to 
demonstrate  that  no  part  of  a  man  is  made  in  vain.     And  he   demon- 
strated this  in  successive  lectures  on  the  hands,  the  head,  the  eye   and 
ear,  the  heart,  etc.  (cf.  Memoir   of  Emerson,  by  J.  E.  Cabot,  Vol.  I., 
p.  322,  Vol.  II.,  351).     In  spite  however  of  his  disclaimer,  Carlyle  too 
has  a   theory  in  these   lectures  or  rather  a  central  idea,  which   runs 
through    them  all  aud  conuects   the  whole.     With    him   belief  and 
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faith  If  the  one  thing  needful  in  human  affairs,  and  dishelief  and  doubt 
the  cancer  of  the  mind  eating  all  life  and  vigour  out  of  it  and  paralys- 
ing its  activity.     He  judges  periods  and  nations  by  this  standard,  and 
according  as  belief  or  doubt  prevails,  he  praises  or   condemns   them. 
In  the  history  of  European  culture  he  views  the  steady  progress  of 
belief  retarded  at  certain  points  by  periods  of  doubt   and  unbelief. 
A  succession  of  faiths  runs  through  all  the  ages  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  intervals  of  scepticism  between  them 
at  certain  periods.     In  the  early  times  there  prevailed  the  faiths  of 
Greece  and  Rome.    These  were  followed  by  the  Christian  faith,  after 
a  short  reign  of  scepticism  under  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiricus  and 
Seneca.    The  Christian  faith  had  continued  to  rule  for  a  long  time 
till  it  was   seriously  checked  by  the  scepticism    of   the   eighteenth 
century,  represented  by  Hume  in  England,   Voltaire  in  France,  and 
the  early  writings  of  Ooethe,    especially  his  fFerther  in  Germany, 
This  again  was  followed  by   the   revival   of  faith  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  faith  not  exactly  Christian,  but  a   consi- 
derably modified   form   of  it,  of  which  Goethe  was  the  herald  on  the 
continent.     Carlyle   has  divided  his  course  into  four  periods  accord- 
ingly, corresponding  to  these  successions  of  faith.     The  first  period 
treated  in  three  lectures  is   taken  up  with   Greece  and  Rome,    their 
Pagan  faith  as   well  as    Pagan   scepticism.     The   second  and  long* 
est  period,  treated  in  five  lectures,  treats  of  the  Christian  Faith  and 
its  influence  on  culture  in  the  four  chief  countries  of  Europe :  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany  and  England.     France  has  the  chief  place  in  the  third 
period  of  scepticism,    which  interrupted  and  modified  the  course  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  is  treated  in  three  lectures.     The  last  period  of 
the  revival  of  faith  in  this  century  is  treated  at  great  length  in  a  single 
closing  lecture  on  Modern  German  literature^  especially   Goethe  and 
his  works. 

He  begins  the  first  period  of  European  culture  with  the  Gh*eeks  in 
whose  history  he  traces  three  epochs,  after  the  introduction  of  civi* 
lized  arts  into  the  country  and  the  formation  of  societies.  The  first 
is  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  happened  in  the  I2th  century  B.C.  The 
second  was  that  of  the  Persian  invasion,  during  which  '  their  fiite 
trembled  in  the  iron  scale  of  destinay  for  while.'  *'  It  is  a  pity  that 
during  this  time  we  have  but  little  information  as  to  the  influence 
produced  upon  them  by  the  aspect  of  their  beautiful  country,  its  lofty 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  the  gigantic  trees  which  clothed  the 
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summits  and  sides  of  their  craggy  precipices,  and  all  so  beautifully 
set  off  by  the  bright  sky  which  was  shining  upon  them ;  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  all  this  was  rendered  serviceable  to  them  in  the 
ways  of  daily  life.  It  is  only  battles  that  are  marked  by  historians, 
but  subjects  like  these  are  rarely  noticed."  Carlyle,  it  would  thus 
seem,  has  adopted  the  views  of  Montesquieu,  whose  great  work,  as  is 
well  known,  treats  of  such  influences  upon  history,  views  which  have 
been  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  in  his 
great  historical  fragment.  The  third  epoch  is  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Like  the  other  two  it  also  has  reference  to  the  East.  **  It  was 
the  flower-time  of  Greece, — her  history  is  as  that  of  a  tree  from  its 
sapling  state  to  its  decline, — and  at  this  period  she  developed  an  efHo- 
rescence  of  genius  such  as  no  other  country  ever  beheld.  But  it  speedily 
ended  in  the  shedding  of  her  flowers  and  in  her  own  decay.  From  that 
time  she  continued  to  fall  and  Greece  has  never  again  been  such  as  she 
then  was.  Europe  was  henceforth  to  develop  herself  on  an  independent 
footing,  and  it  had  been  so  ordered  that  Greece  was  to  begin  that.  As 
to  their  peculiar  physiognomy  among  nations,  they  were  in  one  respect 
an  extremely  interesting  people,  but  in  another  unamiable  and  weak 
entirely.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  character  of  the  French 
to  these  Greeks.  Their  first  feature  was  what  we  may  call  the  central 
feature  of  all  others,  exciting  vehemence,  not  exactly  strength,  for  there 
was  no  permanent  coherence  in  it  as  in  strength,  but  a  sort  of  fiery  im- 
petuosity or  vehemence,  never  ai)ywhere  so  remarkable  as  among  tlu* 
Greeks,  except  among  the  French.  But  connected  with  this  vehemence 
and  the  savageness  to  which  it  led,  they  had  an  extraordinar)  delicacy 
of  taste  and  genius  in  them.  They  had  a  prompt  dexterity  in  seizing  the 
relations  of  objects,  a  beautifal  and  cjuick  sense  in  perceiving  tlie  places 
in  which  the  things  lav  all  round  the  world  which  thev  had  to  work 
with;  and  which  without  beinii;  entirelv  admirable  was  in  (heir  own 
internal  province  highly  useful.  So  the  French,  with  their  undeniable 
barrenness  of  genius,  have  vet  in  a  remarkable  mariner  the  facultv  of 
expressing  themsehes  with  precision  and  elegance,  to  so  singular  a 
degree  that  no  ideas  or  inventions  can  possibly  become  popularised  lill 
they  are  presented  to  the  world  by  means  of  the   French    langu:iLre.* 

•  C/.  *' The  Fn'iich  are  j^ront  iiitlcod  as  cooks  of  everythiiiL',  wlict licr  an 
idea  or  a  lump  of  meat;  they  will  makn  Fomethiu^'  palafablo  of  the  jioori^st, 
notion  and  the  barebt  bone,"  one  of  the  sayinj^s  of  Carlylr  nctodfij  by  Loitl 
Hoaghton  id  bis  Corumonplaee  Bu<«k.  and  now  liisl  publisbcil  iti  bis  Lih  by 
Mr.  W.tteid,  Vol.  1]., -iTlb 
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''And  this  is  true  of  history  and  of  all  things  now  in  the  world 
of  all  philosophy,  of  everything  else.  But  in  philosophy,  poetry 
and  all  things,  the  Greek  genius  displayed  itself  with  as  curious 
a  felicity  as  the  French  does  in  frivolous  exercises.  Singing 
or  music  was  the  central  principle  of  the  Greeks,  not  a  subordinate 
one.  And  they  were  right.  What  is  not  musical  is  rough  and  hard 
and  cannot  be  harmonised.  Harmony  is  the  essence  of  art  and 
science.  The  mind  moulds  to  itself  the  clay  and  makes  it  what  it  will. 
The  Pelasgic  Architecture,  which  still  subsists  in  its  huge  walls  of 
stones  formed  of  immense  bolars  piled  one  upon  another,  presents,  I 
am  told  now,  at  the  distance  of  3,000  years,  the  evidence  of  most  magni- 
ficent symmetry  and  an  eye  to  what  is  beautiful.  Their  poems  are 
equally  admirable.  Their  statuary  comprise  still  the  highest  things  that 
we  have  to  show  for  ourselves  in  that  art.  Phidias,  for  example,  had 
the  same  spirit  of  harmony,  and  the  matter  of  bis  art  was  obedient 
to  him  ♦  ♦  •  This  spirit  of  harmony  operated  directly  in  him, 
informing  all  parts  of  his  mind, — thence  transferring  itself  into  sta- 
tuary and  seen  with  the  eye  and  filling  the  hearts  of  all  people. 
Thence  Carlyle  passes  to  consider  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Poly- 
theism at  first  sight  seems  an  inextricable  mass  of  confusions  and 
delusions.  But  there  was  no  doubt  some  meaning  in  it  for  the  people. 
It  may  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways :  the  first  is  that  the  fable 
WAS  only  an  allegory  to  explain  the  various  relations  of  natural  facts, 
of  spiritual  facts  and  material ;  and  much  learning  has  been  expended 
on  this  theory,  which  is  called  Hermenism  .*  Bacon  himself  wrote 
upon  it  in  his  treatise  'De  Sapientia  Yeterum.'  But  CarlyJe 
characteristically  inclines  to  the  other  theory  that  their  gods  were 
simply  their  Kings  and  Heroes  whom  they  afterwards  deified.  'Man 
is  always  venerable  to  man  ;  great  men  are  sure  to  attract  worship  or 
reverence  in  all  ages,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
sometimes  they  were  accounted  as  gods.  For  the  most  imaginative 
of  us  can  scarcely  conceive  the  feelings  with  which  the  earliest  of 
the  human  species  looked  abroad  on  the  world  around  them.  At  first 
doubtless  they  regarded  nothing  but  the  gratifications  of  their  wants, 
as  in  fact  wild  people  do  yet.  But  the  man  would  soon  begin  ta 
ask  himself  whence  he  was,  what    were  his  flesh  and  blood,  what  he 

*  Sic.  in  MS.,  but  Anstey  baa  himself  queried  it  on  the  margin,  as  it  is 
obviously  wrong. 
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Umidf  wai  who  was  not  here  a  ihort  thne  ago,  who  will  not  be  here 
modi  longer,  hut  still  existing  a  eonsdous  individual  in  this  immense 
unifine.  The  theories  so  formed  would  he  extremelj  extraragant, 
and  little  would  suffice  to  shape  this  system  into  Polytheism.  For  it  is 
really  in  my  opinion  a  blasphemy  against  human  nature  to  attribute 
the  whole  of  the  system  to  quackery  and  £BJsehood." 

Carlyle  then  defends  their  DiTination,  the  gprand  nudeus  round 
whieh  Polytheism  formed  itself  the  constituted  core  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  sees  no  quackery  about  it.  On  the  contrary  he  sees  a  great  deal  of 
reason  in  their  orsdes.  If  the  divine  who  entered  into  the  deep  dark 
chasm  at  Dodona  for  inspirationi  ^^  was  a  man  of  deront  frame  of 
amd,  he  must  surely  have  then  been  in  the  best  state  of  feding 
fer  Ibresedi^  tbe  future  and  giving  advice  to  others.  No  matter 
how  this  was  carried,  by  divination  or  otherwise^  so  long  as  the 
individiial  suffered  himself  to  be  wrapt  in  union  with  a  higher 
being.  I  like  to  believe  better  of  Greece  than  that  she  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  fraud  and  fidsdiood  in  these  matters.*' 
Sorely  this  sympathetic  way  of  inquiring  into  the  past,  entering  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  a  distant  age  to  think  and  feel  as 
they  thought  and  felt  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  supercilious  manner  of  viewing  and  criticising  the  creeds  and 
eastoms  of  ancient  times  by  importing  our  modem  views  into  the  dis- 
tant and  dim  past.  And  this  sympathetic  manner,  this  trying  to  see 
good  and  wisdom  in  ancient  customs,  to  find  out  their  true  basis  in 
nnoerity  and  reason  in  no  way  inferior  to  our  own,  if  applied  to  the 
eustoms  and  creeds  of  our  ancestors  and  of  andent  Indis,  would  lead 
to  much  better  results,  would  tend  to  make  us  much  wiser  than  the 
segative  barren  criticism  of  antiquity  pursued  with  the  vanity  of  ex- 
tolling our  times  at  tbe  expense  of  the  past.  But  to  return  to  Carlyle. 
This  acqiiittd  of  Greece  from  tbe  charge  of  fraud  and  falsehood  and 
quackery  in  her  ancient  religious  system  is  all  the  more  emphatic, 
coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  hater  of  sham  and  quackery  in  every 
ibape  and  guise  as  Carlyle.  'The  Greeks  discovered,  indenpedently 
of  their  idolatry,  that  truth  which  is  in  every  man's  heart,  and  to 
which  no  thinking  man  can  refuse  his  assent,  they  recognised  a 
destiny,  a  great  dumb  black  power  ruling  during  time,  which  knew 
nobody  for  its  master,  and  in  its  decrees  was  as  inflexible  as  adamant, 
and  every  one  knew  that  it  was  there.'  Such  therefore  was  the  Religion 
of  the  Greeks  to  whose  Liteiature  he   passes  in  the  second  lecture. 
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The  first  to  be  treated  are  the  poems  of  Homer  which  Carlyle, 
qnoting  Joannes  von  Miiller,  says  are  the  oldest  books  of  importance, 
next  after  the  Bible.  '  There  are  none  older  even  among  the  Chinese, 
for  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  about  their  works,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them  are  older  than  the  poems  of  Homer,  some 
there  are  about  the  same  age,  but  very  insignificant,  such  as  romances 
or  chronicles.'  Carly4e  was  misinformed  as  regards  the  earliest 
Chinese  book  of  importance,  which  is  the  celebrated  Tih-hing  or  Book 
of  Changes,  the  first  of  the  famous  Nine  Classics.  This  work,  which 
is  a  philosophical  treatise,  first  saw  the  light  according  to  Prof.  R.  K. 
Douglas  within  a  prison's  walls  in  1150  B.  C,  its  author,  Wan-Wang, 
having  been  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence.  As  to  Homer,  who 
he  was  and  whether  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
very  little  is  known.  Carlyle  does  not  believe  in  one  Homer,  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  poems.  'Indeed,  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  Homer  being  the  real  author,  is  derived  from  the 
common  opinion  on  the  point,  and  from  the  unity  of  the  poem,  of 
which  it  was  once  said,  that  it  was  as  unlikely  that  it  should  be  owing 
to  an  accidental  concurrence  of  different  writers  as  that  by  an  accidental 
arrangement  of  the  types  it  should  have  been  printed.'  But  Carlyle 
on  reading  the  poem  again,  could  not  find  this  unity,  'I  became 
completely  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  man.  One 
may  cut  out  two  or  three  books  without  making  any  alteration  in  its 
unity.'  But  yet  the  character  of  Homer's  poems  is  the  best  among 
all  poems.  For  in  the  first  place  they  are  the  delineation  of  something 
more  ancient  than  themselves  and  more  simple,  and  therefore 
more  interesting,  as  being  the  impressions  of  a  primeval  mind,  the 
proceedings  of  a  set  of  men,  our  spiritual  progenitors.  The  first 
things  of  importance  in  *  the  world's  history  are  mentioned  there. 
Secondly,  they  possess  qualities  of  the  highest  character  of  whatever 
age  or  country.  The  Greek  genius  never  exceeded  what  was  done  by 
the  authors  of  those  poems  which  are  known  as  the  writings  of 
Homer.*  '  And  these  qualities  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  *•  First, 
Homer  does  not  believe  his  story  to  be  a  fiction.     He  believed  his 


•  Cf.  "All  history  should  aim  at  resembling  the  Iliad,  remembering  it  ii  a 
greater  task  than  the  haman  mind*  is  capable  of,  really  and  literally,  to  present 
fche  smallest  fact  as  it  itself  appeared,"  one  of  Carlyle's  sayings  (apud  Beid, 
Life  of  Lord  Houghton,  Vol.  H.,  p.  441). 
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wumtms  to  be  strictly  true.  Secondlj^  the  poem  of  the  IliAd  was 
actually  intended  to  be  sung— t^  iingi  ii$df--jaot  only  the  cadence^ 
bat  the  whole  thooght  of  the  poem  smgs  iteelf,  as  it  were.  Now,  if  we 
take  theae  two  things  and  add  them  together,  the  combination  makes 
vp  the  essence  of  the  best  poem  that  oan  be  written.  There  is  more 
of  character  in  his  8eoondpoem»  which  treats  of  a  higher  state  of 
civiliaation.  lu  hero  Ulysses,  is  the  Tery  model  of  the  Type -Greek,  a 
perfect  image  of  the  Greek  genins,  a  shifty,  nimble  aotive  man  inyolved 
in  difficolties,  bnt  every  now  and  then  bobbing  np  out  of  darkness 
and  confusion,  Tictorions  and  intact." 

Bat  we  must  leaye  Homer  interesting  as  he  is,  and  pass  on  to  the 
philoeophers  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  Pythagoras  was  the  greatest 
in  the  earlier  times.      'What  will  immortoliBe  Pythagoras  is    his 
discoTcry  of  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.    It  seems  that  he  may 
rather  be  said  not  to  have  inyented  it,  but  imported,  for  I  understand 
the  Hindoos  and  other  people  of  the  £ast  have  long  known  it.'    Neit 
comes  the  historian  Herodotus  whose  *  work  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
BDcydopeedia  of  the  yarious  nations,  and  displays  in  a  striking  manner 
the  innate  spirit  of  harmony  that  was  in  the  Greeks.    It  is  the  spirit 
of  order  which  has  constituted  him  the  prose  poet  of  his  centary/ 
As  regards  his  credibility,  Herodotus  is  most  veracious  when    he 
writes  from  his  own  observation ;  but  *  when  he  does  not  profess  to 
know  the  truth  of  his  narratives,  it  is  curious  to  see    the  sort    of 
Arabian  Tales  which  he  collects  together.'     Of  the  great  Tragedians, 
^chylus  is  held  the  greatest.     '  It  is  said  that  when  composing  he 
had  on   a  look  of  the  greatest  fierceness.     He  has  been  accused  of 
bombast ;    from  his  obscurity  he  is   often  exceedingly   difficult,    but 
bombast  is  not  the  word  at  all.     His  words  come  up  from  the  great 
volcano  of  his   heart,   and    often  he  has  no  voice   for  it,   and   he 
copulates    his     words    together    and    tears    his     heart     asunder.' 
Sophocles   completed    his  work   and  was  of  a   more  chastened  and 
cultivated  mind.     He  translated   it  into  a  choral  peal    of  melody  ; 
^chylus  only  excels  in  his  grand  bursts  of  feeling.     The  Ajiiigone 
is  the  finest  thing  of  the    kind   ever  sketched  by   man.     Euripides 
carried  his  compositions  occasionally  to  the  very  verge  of  disease,  and 
displays  a   distinct    commencement  of  the   age  of  speculation  and 
scepticism.      He  writes  often  /or  the  effecVt  sake^  not  as  Homer  or 
.£schylus,  wrapt  away  in  the  train  of  action;  but  how  touching  is 
effect  so  produced.     He  was  accused  of  impiety.     In  a  sceptical  kiud 
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of  mao  these  two  things  go  together  very  often— impiety  and  desire  of 
effect.  There  is  a  decline  in  all  kinds  of  literature  when  it  ceases  to 
he  poetical  and  becomes  speculative.  Socrates  was  the  emblem  of  the 
decline  of  the  Greeks  in  its  transitive  state ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Euripides.  It  seems  strange  to  call  him  so.  I  willingly  admit  that  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  morality/  But  Carlyle  characteristically 
does  not  approve  of  his  hostile  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks.  '  I  can  well  understand  the  idea  which  Aristophanes  had  of 
him,  that  he  wasamkn  going  to  destroy  all  Greece  with  his  innovations. 
To  understand  that,  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  what  I  said  in  my  last 
lecture  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  system  of  religion,  the 
crown  of  all  their  beliefs.  The  Greek  system,  you  will  remember,  was 
of  a  great  significance  and  value  for  the  Greeks,  even  the  most  absurd- 
looking  part  of  the  whole — the  Oracle — this  too  was  shown  to  have 
been  not  a  quackery,  but  the  result  of  a  sincere  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  themselves.  No  matter  what  you  call  the  process,  if  the 
man  believed  in  what  he  was  about  and  listened  to  his  faith  in  a 
higher  power,  surely  by  looking  into  himself,  apart  from  earthly 
feeling,  he  would  be  in  that  frame  of  mind  by  far  the  best  adapted  for 
judging  correctly  and  wisely  of  the  future.  They  send  the  most  pious, 
intelligent  and  reverend  among  them  to  join  themselves  to  this 
system,  and  thus  was  formed  a  sort  of  non-pagan  Church  to  the 
people.  There  were  also  the  Greek  games.  The  mind  of  the  whole 
nation  by  its  means  obtained  a  strength  and  coherence.  If  I  may  not 
be  permitted  to  say  that  through  it  the  nation  became  united  to  the 
Divine  power,  I  may  at  any  rate  assert  that  the  highest  considerations 
and  motives  thus  became  familiar  to  each  person,  and  were  put  at  the 
very  top  of  his  mind.  But  at  Socrates*  time  this  devotional  feeling^ 
had  in  a  great  measure  given  way.  He  himself  was  not  more  sceptical 
than  the  rest.  He  shows  a  lingering  kind  of  aim  and  attachment  for 
the  old  religion  of  his  country,  and  often  we  cannot  make  out  whether 
he  believed  in  it  or  not.  He  must  have  had  but  a  painful  intellectual 
life,  a  painful  kind  of  life  altogether,  we  would  think.'  These  last 
sentences,  one  would  think,  can  very  well  be  applied  to  Carlyle  himself 
with  regard  to  his  attitude  towards  the  old  religion  of  his  country. 
Socrates  seems  to  him  to  have  been  an  entirely  unprofitable  character. 
'  I  have  a  great  desire  to  admire  Socrates,  but  I  confess  that  his  writings 
seem  to  be  made  up  of  very  wire-drawn  notions  about  virtue ;  there 
is  no  conclusion  in  him  ;  there  is  no  word  of  life  in   Socrates.'    After 
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Socrates  the  Greek  nation  became  more  and  more  sophistical. 
The  Ghreek  genius  lost  its  originality ;  it  lost  its  poetry,  and  gave  way 
Co  the  spirit  of  speculation.  Alexander  subdued  them,  and  no 
great  genius  of  any  very  remarkable  quality  appeared  in  Greece. 

In  the  third  lecture  Carlyle  treats  of  the  Romans:  their  character, 
their  fortune,  and  what  they  did.  At  the  outset,  comparing  the 
Romans  with  the  Greeks,  he  says :  '  We  may  say  of  this  nation  that, 
•8  the  Greeks  may  be  compared  to  the  children  of  antiquity  from  their 
naivete  KuA  gracefulness,  while  their  whole  history  is  an  aurora,  the 
dawn  of  a  higher  culture  and  civilization, — so  the  Romans  were  the 
men  of  antiquity  and  their  history  a  glorious,  warm  laborious  day  ; 
less  beautiful  and  graceful  no  doubt  than  the  Greeks,  but  most  essen- 
tially useful/  The  Romans  will  not  require  much  discussion  in 
connection  with  our  subject  because  '  the  Roman  life,  and  the  Roman 
opinions  are  quite  a  sequel  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  a  second  edition, 
we  may  say,  of  the  Pagan  system  of  belief  and  actions.'  The 
Greek  life  itself  *  was  shattered  to  pieces  against  tbe  harder,  stronger 
life  of  the  Romans.  It  was  just  as  a  beautiful  crystal  jar  becomes 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  hard  rocks ; — so  inexpressible  was  the  force 
of  the  strong  Roman  energy.'  The  Romans  evince  the  characters  of 
two  distinct  species  of  people, — the  Pelasgi,  and  the  Etruscans  or 
Tuscans,  entirely  different  from  these.  The  latter  had  a  gloomy 
heaviness,  austerity  and  sullenness.  They  were  men  of  a  gloomy 
character,  very  dififerent  from  the  liveliness  and  gracefulness  of  the 
Greeks.  *In  the  Romans  we  have  tho  traces  of  these  two  races 
joined  together, — the  one  proved  the  noblesse, — the  other,  the 
commonalty.  The  Etruscans  had  a  sort  of  sullen  energy,  and, 
above  all,  a  kind  of  rigorous  thrift.  And  thrift,  though  generally 
regarded  as  mean,  includes  in  itself  the  best  virtues  that  a  man  can 
have  in  this  world.  It  includes  all  that  man  can  do  in  his  vocation. 
*  Even  in  its  worst  state,  it  indicates  a  great  people,  I  think.  The  Dutch, 
for  example, — there  is  no  stronger  people  than  them  ;  the  people  of  New- 
England,  the  Scotch,  all  great  nations !  In  short,  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  manner  of  virtue  in   a  nation.'* 

Along  with  this  there  was  in  the  Roman  character  a  great  seriousness 
and  devoutness;  and  it  was  natural  that  'the  Greek  religion  was  liglit 


•  Carlyle  enlogiaes  thrift  iu  Bcvoral  placoa  in  his  works,  especially  in  Frederic 
tht  Great,  Vol.  II. 
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and  sportful  compared  to  the  Roman.'  *  Their  notion  of  Fate,  which  we 
observed  was  the  central  element  of  Paganism,  was  much  more  productive 
of  consequences  than  the  Greek  notion ;  and  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
original  character  which  had  been  given  to  this  people.  Their  notion 
was  that  Rome  was  always  meant  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  whole 
world,  that  right  was  on  the  side  of  every  man  who  was  with  Rome, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  their  duty  to  do  everything  for  Rome. 
This  belief  tended  very  principally  to  produce  its  own  fulfilment,— 
nay,  it  was  itself  founded  on  fact :  '  Did  not  Rome  do  so  and  so  ? '  they 
would  reason.*  The  stubborn  energy  of  their  ancestors  was  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  all  the  concerns  of  their  ordinary  life,  and  by  it 
they  raised  themselves  above  all  other  people.  'Method  was  their 
great  principle,  just  as  Harmony  was  of  the  Greeks.  The  Method  of 
the  Romans  was  a  sort  of  Harmony,  but  not  that  beautiful,  graceful 
thin^  which  was  the  Greek  Harmony.  Theirs  was  the  harmony  of 
plan — an  architectural  harmony  which  was  displayed  in  the  arranging 
of  practical  antecedents  and  consequences.  Their  whole  genius  was 
practical.  Speculation  with  them  was  nothing  in  the  comparison. 
Their  vocation  was  not  to  teach  the  sciences— what  sciences  they 
knew  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks — but  to  teach  practical 
wisdom,  to  subdue  people  into  polity.*  * 

Pliny,  says  Carlyle,  declares  that  he  cannot  describe  Rome :  "  so 
great  is  it  that  it  appears  to  make  heaven  more  illustrious,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  World  into  civilization  and  obedience  under  its  autho- 
rity.*' This  is  what  it  did.  It  went  on  fighting  and  subduing  the 
world.  But  it  was  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  robber.  ''Some  have 
thought  that  the  Romans  had  done  nothing  else  but  fight  to  establish 
their  dominion  where  they  had  not  the  least  claim  of  right,  and  that 
they  were  a  mere  nest  of  robbers.  But  this  is  evidently  a  misappre- 
hension. Historians  have  generally  managed  to  write  down  such  facts  as 
are  apt  to  strike  the  memory  of  the  vulgar,  while  they  omit  the  circum- 
stances which  display  the  real  character  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
were  at  first  an  agricultural  people;  they  built,  it  appears,  their 
barns   within  their  walls   for  protection.     But  they  got  incidentally 

•  C/.  The  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil  :— 

Tu  rcgore  imperio  popalosj  Boniane,  memento : 
Hse  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisqae  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  snbjectis,  et  debellare  snperbofi. 


?. 


'taJOkta^  Mi^m^nidiD  j&iO!injttii» 
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bkUt  4«in«li  with  4»ther  arighboiiHng  stite  i  and  ft  »  tat  rtrgnge 
thai  tfMj  •horid  have  teken  the  opportanity  to  oomperthem  hy  (arte 
to  fldofit  their  tnvilkatkMii  sach  ms  it  was,  in  prefbveiiee  to  the  im>te 
iboGdi  and  sftvage  method  of  theit  own^    I  do  not  aay  that  the 
itenaa «aa«  aoold  kind  of  /diadplinek    Far  from  ^at,  it  Wfti  ei^h* 
IdMd  wlj  hf  iiard  contests  Mid  lighting.    But  it  was  of  ill  the  ntost 
hstteiida^    la  spite  of  all  that  has  hosn  said  and  ought  to  be  sud 
^aboif  JLtberty,  it  is  tme  Liberty  to  obey  the  beift  pei^sond  gnidaneeb 
uSthet  OQt  of  oar  own  head  or  out  of  that  of  some  other.    No  ime 
«a«U  wish  to  see  some  feed  wandering  about  at  his  wiU  and  wtthont 
lii^  leilraint  or  guidance^    We  mast  admit  it  to  be  fiur  better  for 
kim  erott  if  some  wise  man  were  to  take  charge  of  him,  even  though 
19^  ferosb  alAongh  that  s«ems  but  a  coarse  kind  of  operation^    Bat 
l^^hting  Was  not  at  all  the  fandament&l  principle  m  their  conquests ; 
it  was  thieir  supeiior  ctrilitation   which  attracted  the  surrounding 
iMKlisQS  to  their  centre^    If  their  course  had  been  entirely  unwise  all 
dte  woiM  would  huTC  risen  in  arms  against  these  domtneeriug  tyrants 
^Ibr  ^er  daiming  to  be  rulers   where  they  had  no  right  at  all,  and 
flMir  power  could  not  hate  subsisted  there  as  it  did.''    Thisisfuite 
dmtaeteristic  of  Carlyle,  with  whom  power  and  supreme  authority 
pass  aa  by  right  from  the  wesk  to  the  strong,  from  those  n^ho  were 
unfit  lo  enjoy  them  to  those    who  were  capable  of  wielding  them. 
The    great  contest  of  the   Aomans    with  Carthage    which    'as  far 
as  probabilities  went  was  more  likely  to  subject   the  whole   world,* 
was  the  '  Crowning    phenomenon   of    their     history.'     But  the  Car- 
thaginians,   between    whom    and   the   Jews    Cnrlyle    sees   a   great 
resemblance,    were    subdued,    and  he    rejoices    in  their   overthrow. 
Garlyle  characteristically  does    not  like  the  constitutional    struggles 
between  the   Patricians   and  the  Plebeians,  and  the  internal  discord 
which  characterised  the  history  of  the  later  Roman  Republic.     He 
therefore  rejoices   in  its  overthrow  and  the  elevation  of  Ceesar.     '  I 
cannot  join  in  the  lamentation  made  by  some  over  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic,  when  Ceesar  took  hold    of  it.     It  had  been  but  a  con- 
itant  straggling  and  scramble  for  prey  ;  and  it  was  well  to  end  it,  and 
to  see  the  wisest,  cleanest  and  must  judicious  man  of  them  place  himself 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  Romans,  under  the  Empire,  attained  to  their  com- 
plete grandeur.     Their  dominion  reached  from  the  River   £uphratot> 
to  Cadiz,  and  from  the  border  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  Severus'  wall 
ap  in  the   north  of  England*     And  what  nn  empire  was  it ;  teaching 
19 
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mankind  that  they  should  be  tilling  the  ground  as  they  ought  to 
do,  instead  of  fighting  one  another.  For  that  is  the  real  thing  which 
every  man  is  called  on  to  do,— to  till  the  ground, — and  not  to  slay 
his  poor  brother  man.' 

Passing  from  their  history  to  their  language  and  literature,  he  finds 
the  latter  to  be  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  still  '  there  is  a 
kind  of  Roman  worth  in  many  of  their  books.'  Their  language,  too, 
has  a  character  belonging  to  Rome.  'Its  peculiar  distinguishing 
character  is  its  imperative  sound  and  structure  finely  adapted  to  com- 
mand. So  in  their  books,  as,  for  instance,  the  poems  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  we  see  the  Roman  character  of  a  still  strength.*'  But  their 
greatest  work  was  practical.  It  was  written  on  the  face  of  the  planet 
in  which  we  live, — their  Cyclopean  highways,  extending  from  country 
to  country,  their  Aqueducts,  their  Coliseums,  their  whole  Polity  ! 
And  how  spontaneous  all  these  things  were  !  How  little  any  Roman 
knew  what  Rome  was !"  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
preconceived  plan  for  the  creation  of  national  greatness  in  the  minds 
of  the  individuals  who  follow  their  own  particular  aims  and  plans. 
**  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  historians  to  place  a  plan  in  the  head  of 
every  one  of  their  great  characters,  by  which  he  regulated  his  actions  ; 
forgetting  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  have  foreseen  events, 
and  to  have  embraced  at  once  the  vast  complication  of  the  circum- 
stances that  were  to  happen.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  national 
progress  to  a  great,  deep  instinct  in  every  individual  actor.  Who  of 
us,  for  example,  knows  England,  though  he  may  contribute  to  her 
prosperity  ?  Everyone  here  follows  his  own  object, — one  goes  to 
India,  another  aspires  to  the  army,  and  each  after  his  own  ends. 
But  all  thus  co-operate  together  after  all,  one  Englishman  with 
another,  in  adding  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  wisest  Government  has  only  to  direct  this  spirit  into  a  proper 
channel.  But  to  believe  that  it  can  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  national  enterprise  is  an  entire  folly.  These  incidents  form  the 
deep  foundation  of  a  national  character ;  when  they  fall,  the  nation  falls 
too ;  just  as  when  the  roots  of  a  tree  fall  and  the  sap  can  mount  the 
trunk  and  diffuse  itself  among  the  leaves  no  longer,  the  tree  stops 
too !  '*  All  greatness  therefore  as  is  well  known  is  unconscious 
with  him.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  Carlyle  starts  the  paradox 
that  literature  makes  itself  remarkable  only  during  the  decline  of  a 
nation.     **  During  a  healthy,  sound,   progressive  period  of  national 
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existeDoe,  there   is,  in   general,    no  literature    at  all.     In^  a  time  of 
active  exertion  the  nation  will  not   speak  out  its   mind.     It   is  not 
till  a    nation   is   ready   to  decline   that    its   literature    makes  itself 
remarkable.     AihI  this  is  observable  in  all  nations.     For   there   are 
many  wa3r8  in  which  a  man  or  a  nation  expresses  itself  besides  books. 
The  point   is   not   to  be  able  to  write  a  book  :  the  point  is  io  have  the 
true  mind  for  it.     Everything   in   that  case  which  the  nation   does 
wiU  be  equally  significant  of  its  mind.     If  any  great  man  among  the 
Romans, — Julius  Caesar  or  Cato,  for  example,  had  never  done  anything 
but  till  the  ground,  they  would  have  acquired  equal  excellence  in  that 
way,   they  would   have  ploughed  as   they  conquered.     Everything  a 
great  man   does  carries   the  traces  of  a  great   man.     Perhaps   even 
there  is  the  nu)st  energetic  virtue  when  there  is  no  talk  about  virtue 
at  all !    I  wish  my  friends  here,"  emphasises  Carlyle,  *'  to  consider  and 
keep  this  in  view  :  that  progress  and  civilization  may  go  on  unknown 
to  the  people  themselves  :  that  there  may    be  a    primeval   feeling   of 
energy  and  virtue  in  the  founders  of  a  state,  whether  they  can  fathom- 
it  or  not.     This  feeling  gets   nearer  everj   generation   to   be  uttered. 
For  thongb  the  son  only  learns  such  things  as  his  father  invented,  yet 
he  will  discover  other  things,  and  teach  as  well  his  own  as  bis  father's 
inventions  in  his  turn  to  his  children.     And  so  it  will  go  on  working 
itself  out,  till  it  gets  into  conversation  and  speech.     We  shall  observe 
this  precisely  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  [VIII.  Lecture]. 
All  great  things,  in  short,  whether  national  or  individual,   are    uncon- 
scious things  I     I  cannot  get  room  to  insist  on  this  here,  but  we  shall 
see  them  as  we  go  on,  like  seeds  thrown  out  upon  a  wide,  fertile  field  ; 
no  man  sees  what  they  are,  but  they  grow  up  before  us  and  become 
great.     What  did  that  man,  when  he  built  his  house,  know  of  Rome  or 
of  Julius  Caesar  that  were  to  come  1    These  were  the  products  of  Time. 
Faust   of  Mentz,   who   invented  Printing,  that    subject  of  so    much 
admiration  in  our  times,  never  thought  of  the  results  that  were  to 
follow  ;  he  found  it  a  cheaper  way  of  publishing  his  Bibles,  and  he  used 
it  for  no   other  purpose   than  to   undersell  the  othor  booksellers.     In 
short,  from  the  Christian  Religion  down  to  the  poorest   genuine  song, 
there  has  been  no  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  the  first  authors  of 
anything  of  excellence.    Shakespeare,  too,  never  seemed  to  imagine  that 
he  had  any  talent  at  all,  his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to- gather 
a   little  money,   for  he  was  very  necessitous.     And  when  we  do  find 
consciousness  the  thing  done  is  sure  to  be  not  a  great  thing  at  all.      U 
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is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  when  anything  makes  a  great  noise 
about  itself;  it  is  like  a  drum,  producing  a  great  deal  of  sound,  but 
very  like  to  be  empty ! "  This  test  of  unconsoiousness,  embodied  in 
the  maii^im  of  Schiller  that  ^  Genius  is  ever  a  secret  to  itself,'  he  had 
already  announced  and  applied  to  greatness  in  1881,  in  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  afterwards  reprinted  as  '  Characteristics ' 
in  his  Miscellanies.  It  provoked  even  Sterling,  one  of  his  staunchest 
admirers,  to  a  long  refutation  in  bis  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  1839  (reprinted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  ed.  J.  Hare,  Vol.  I.). 
Next  Carlyle  takes  a  short  survey  of  the  famous  masterpieces  of 
Roman  Uterature.  Virgil's  i£neid  he  thinks  entirely  inferior  to 
ilomer,  because  there  is  the  fatal  consciousness!  on  which  he  has  just 
enlarged, — **  that  knowledge  that  he  is  writing  an  Epic, — the  plot, 
the  style,  all  is  vitiated  by  that  one  fault,"  Then  the  charac- 
ters are  also  inferior.  *'  ^neas  is  a  lachrymose  sort  of  man  alto- 
gether. But  when  this  fatal  consciousness  left  Virgil  he  became  a 
great  poet,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his  minor  poems.  He  was  a  great 
poet  when  he  did  not  observe  himself,  and  when  he  let  himself 
alone."  In  his  women  he  succeeded  wonderfully.  ^^  Virgil  was  an 
amiable  man  and  always  in  bad  health,  much  subject  to  dyspepsia  and  to 
all  kinds  of  maladies  that  afflict  men  of  genius"  and  with  which  Carlyle 
was  but  too  familiar.  And  it  would  have  been  curious  to  know  whether 
they  moved  Virgil's  spleen  as  they  did  that  of  his  critic  and  made  him 
vent  his  anger  in  the  most  vehement  language  in  his  journals.  ''  We 
must,  on  the  whole,  conclude  that  Virgil  was,  properly  speaking, 
not  an  Epic  poet."  Horace  too  has  the  same  consciousness;  and 
Carlyle  finds  another  hindrance  in  admiring  him,  in  his  perverse 
moral  philosophy,  the  Epicurean  system.  Another  poet  who  had 
an  ever-'p resent  consciousness  of  himself  is  Ovid,  who  is  thus  very 
inferior  to  Horace  or  Virgil.  From  his  time  "  we  get  more  and  more 
into  self-consciousness  and  into  scepticism  not  long  afterwards,  without 
being  able  to  find  any  bottom  at  all  to  it !  "  And  Roman  literature 
continued  to  degenerate  till  it  reached  its  lowest  point  in  Seneca.  '*  If 
we  want  an  example  of  a  diseased  self-consciousness,  an  exaggerated 
imagination,  a  mind  blown  up  with  all  sorts  of  strange  conceits^  the 
spasmodic  state  of  intellect,  in  short,  of  a  man  morally  unable  to 
speak  the  truth  on  any  subject, — we  have  it  in  Seneca.  He  was  led 
away  by  this  strange  humour  into  all  sorts  of  cant  and  insincerity^ 
He  had  that  spirit  of  self-conceit,   pride  and  vaoity,   which  ia  the 
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ruin  of  all  things  in  this  world,  and  always  will  be/'     This  decline   in 
their  literature  was  the  consequence  of  their  decline  in  virtue.     '\The 
Vices   of  this   kind   of  literature  connect   themselves  in   a  natural 
sequence  with  the  decline  of  Roman  virtue  altogether.     When  that 
people  had  once  come  to  disbelief  in  their  own  gods,   and  to  put  all 
their  confidence  in  thmr  money*  believing  thai  with  their  money  they 
could  always  buy   their  money's   worth,  this   order   of  things   was 
closely  succeeded  by  moral  abominations  of  the  most    dfeadful   kind» 
such   as   were   not  known  before  and  never  since,  the  most  fearful 
abominations  under  the  sun."    But  even  in  deserts  there  are  oases,  and 
in   this  dreary  age  there  was  one  great  writer,  the  greatest  of  Roman 
writers,  Tacitus, — such  is  the  power  of  genius   to  make   itself  heard 
and  felt  in  all  times.    Tacitns  displays  more  of  the  Roman  spirit  per- 
haps than  any  one  before  him.  In  eloquent  words  does  Carlyle  eulogise 
this  truly  great  man.     "In  the  middle  of  all  those  facts  in  the  litera. 
ture  of  his  country^  which  oorrespond  so  well  with  what  we  know 
of  the  history  of  Rome  itself — in  the  middle  of  all  that  quackery  and 
puffery  coming  into  play  tints  about  in  every  department)  when  critics 
wrote  books  to  teach  you  how  to  hold  out  your  arm  and  your  leg— in 
the  middle  of  all  this  absurd  and  wicked  period  Tacitus  was  born  and 
was  enabled  to  be  a  Roman  after  all !     He  stood  like  a  Colossus  at  the 
edge  of  a  dark   night,  and  he  saw  events  of  all  kinds  harrying  past 
him   and   plunging  he  knew  not  where,   but  evidently  to  no  good,  for 
falsehood  and  cowardice  never  yet  ended  anywhere  but  in  destruction  ! 
He  was  full  of  the  old  feelings  of  goodness  and  honesty  ;    he  has  no 
belief  but  the  old  Roman  belief.'*     With  Tacitus  Carlyle  quits    the 
subject  of  Pagan   literature,  for  after  him  all  things  went  on  sinking 
down  more  and  more  into  all  kinds  of  disease  and  ruin.     '*  After  the 
survey  which  we  have  made,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
strange  coherence  between  the  healthy  belief  and  outward  destiny  of  a 
nation.     Thus  the  Greeks  went  on  with  their  wars  and  everything  else 
most  prosperously,  till  they  hec&me  conscious  of  their  condition,  till  the 
man  became  solicitous  after  other  times.     Socrates,  we  said,  is  a  kind 
of  starting  point  from  which    we  trace  their  fall  into  confusion  and 
wreck  of  all  sorts.     So  it  was  with  the  Romans.     Cato  the  elder,  used 
to  tell  them,  **  the  instant  you  get  the  Greek  literature  among  you  there 
will^bc  an  end  of  the  old    Roman   spirit."     He  was  not  listened  to ; 
the  rage  for  Greek  speculation  increased ;  he  himself  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  back,  although  he  grew  very  angry  about  it,  and  in  his 
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old  age  he  learned  the  Greek  language  and  had  it  taught  to  his  sons. 
It  was  too  late ;  nobody  could  believe  any  longer,  and  every  one 
had  set  his  mind  on  being  a  man  and  thinking  for  himself."  In 
the  middle  of  all  this  occurred  an  event  which  was  destined  to  change 
it  all  and  to  regenerate  the  effete  ancient  world,  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  new  character  in  which  all  the  future  world  lay  hid. 
The  rise  of  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  put  a  stop  to  ancient 
history ;  and  here  I  stop  for  the  present,  and  shall  resume  the 
subject  on  another  occasion. 
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Art.  XII. — Subandhu   and  Kumarila.     By  the  Hoti*ble 
Mb.  Justice  K.  T.  Tblang,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  CLE. 


[Head  29th  September  1891.] 


Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  in  the  very  learned  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Vasavadatta,  hasnssigned  Subandhu,  the  author  of  that  work,  to 
some  period  prior  to  thea^e  of  Bana,  the  famous  author  of  the  Harsha 
Charita  and  the  Kadambari.^  And  Bana,  being  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Harsha vardhana  of  Kanuj  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.'  Subandhu 
accordingly,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  close  of 
the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.'  In  1885, 
however.  Prof.  Peterson,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Eadam- 
bari  of  Bana,  threw  some  doubts  on  the  identification  of  the  Vasa- 
vadatta  which  we  possess  with  the  Vasavadattcl  mentioned  in  Bana's 
famous  introductory  verses  to  the  Harsha  Charita.^  But  soon  after- 
wards, he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion.^  And  now  Dr.  Cartellieri 
has  adduced  elaborate  reasons  in  detail  for  adhering  to  the  received 
view,  that  Buna  knew  our  Vasa vadatta,  and  in  fact  for  holding 
further  that  Bjina  composed  his  work  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eclipsing  Subandhu 's  fame.*    Under  these  circumstances  we  are,  I  think, 

I   P.  11.     And  compare  Prof.  CowoU's  NyfiyakusnmAnjali,  Profaco  p.  vi. 

•  I  notice  that  tho  lato  Pandit  BhagvAplAl  expressed  a  view  similar  to  mine 
about  the  period  of  Harsha's  roigu  at  which  the  Harsha  Charita  was  written 
(Vol.  XIII.,  Ind.  Antiquary,  p.  74).  See  my  Aludrflr&kshasa,  Introduction,  note 
65  (P.  L.) 

•  See,  m^T  alia.  Max  Miiller's  India;  what  it  can  teach  U8,  p.  331,  Vienna 
Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  p.  143. 

•  Introdnction,  pp.  71 — 2. 

•  SubhAahit&vali  of  Vallabhadeva.  Introduction,  p.  133  and  note.  VAsava- 
datt&>  story  is  referred  to  by  Dandin  also  (as  to  his  date  see  below)  for  a 
«  )mewhat  similar  purpose  to  that  in  the  MAlatt  MAdhava.  See  DasakamAra- 
charita  (Biihler's  Ed.),  p.  G9. 

«  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  II..  p.  115  et  acq.  (at  p.  132)  See  also.  Ibid. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  143,  and  J.  13.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  81.  I  confess  that  I  find  it 
<lifficult  t^)  ai^rco  with  those  who  regard  the  verses  in  tho  Harsha  Charita  as 
indicatin'^  tho  existence  of  Subandhu  and  KAlidusa  at  tho  same  titno  witli  Bunii 
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as  safe  as  we  can  be  in  dealing  with  anj  dates  in  the  history  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,  if  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  books  and 
events  which  can  be  shown  to  be  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Yasavadatta  mast  belong  at  the  latent  to  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  ceotary  A.D. 

One  of  the  books  which  the  V&savadatt&  refers  to  is  a  book  named  Alan-<- 
kani)  by  the  famous  Buddhist  writer  Dharmaktrti'.  This  is  the  writer 
about  whom  some  interesting  fiacts  have  been  brought  together  by 
Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak  in  his  recent  paper  on  Dharmakirti  and  i^anka- 
rachirya,  read  before  our  Society.'  In  that  paper,  Mr.  Pathak  refers 
to  I-tsing^s  account  of  his  travels,  and  from  the  iofdrmation  con- 
tained in  that  account  deduces  the  conclusion,  that  '*  it  is  clear  that 
Dharmakfrti  could  have  flourished  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century.*  *^     In  the  first  place*  I  may  point  out  that   Mr.  Pithak  is 

(d.g.  Dr.  fiall,  at  p.  14  note  of  the  Preface  to  the  VAsavadattB)  and  Dr.  Peterson's 
Introdaction  to  the  Kildambatt,  p.  81.)  Bnt  the  point  cannot  bd  discassed  here* 
1  will  only  add  that  if  Dr.  Jacobi  is  right  in  placing  M&gha  before  B&na  and 
Babandhu,  and  BhAravi  and  KftHdAsa  before  MAgha  (see  Vienna  Oriental 
Joamaly  Vol.  III.,  p.  144,)  the  oontemporaneons  existence  of  flAlid^sa  and 
Bnbandhn  cannot  be  admitted  (see  further,  as  to  the  date  of  MAgha,  Vienna 
Oriental  lonmal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  61  et  itq,  and  236  et  seq. ;  and  as  to  that  of  KAli- 
dSsa,  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  885,  with  which  compare  Bilhler's  remarks 
aboat  the  date  of  BhftraVi  and  the  grounds  for  it  in  the  very  elaborate  Introdao- 
lion  to  his  Mann,  p.  cxiii.  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Eastk)  I  niay,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  di^awing  attention  to  the  allusion  to  Manu  contained 
in  Baghu,  ziv.  67,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  this  Introdaction,  and 
which  seems  to  be  based  on  Manu  viU  35.  And  with  reference  to  the  remarks 
at  p.  cxii.,  I  may  add  that  Manu  is  named  in  the  ^Abara  Bhfishya  at  p.  4, 
though  in  a  very  colourless  way.  Profk  BhAnd&rkar  has  pointed  out  (Report  on 
Sanskrit  MSB.,  1883-84,  p.  32)  that  KumArila  Comes  after  KalidAsa,  and  he 
appears  to  have  criticised  the  Digukgs,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  K&lid&sa.  (See  J.  B.  B.  E.  A,  8.,  Vol .  XVII.^  p.  572.)  That  circum. 
stance  does  not,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  regarding 
EilidAsa's  date,  affect  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  present  paper,  although,  no 
doubt,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  at  pp.  306-7  of  India:  what  it 
can  teach  us,  the  dates  of  K^lidisa,  Kum&rila,  and  Dharmakirti  must  be 
admitted  to  be  all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

»  P.  235  (Hall's  Ed.)  and  Preface,  p.  10. 

8  See  J.  B.  B.  E.  A.  8.,  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  88. 

•  P.  90.  Dr.  Peterson  says  he  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  (Vallabhadeva's  Subh&shitAvali,  Introduction,  p.  138.)  And 
looking  at  what  is  said  about  Asanga  and  Vasubandhu  and  Dharmakirti,  as  well 
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somewhat  inaccurate  in  his  statement  of  the  premise  from  which  h« 
draws  this  conclusion,  for  it  is  not  at  all  ** clear*'  from  the  passage  ia 
the  Indian  Antiquary  to  which  he  refers,  that  I-tsing  does,  really  and 
truly,  speak  of  Dharmakini  as  his  contemporary*®.  Secondly,  I  have 
already  indicated  the  sort  of  mistakes  which  m^ty  sometimes  be 
committed  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  information  like  that  which 
Dr.  Barnell  has  relied  on  as  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  which 
Mr.  Pathak  has  unhesitatins;ly  accepted  as  conclusive  on  Dr.  BurnelFs 
authority**.  But  thirdly,  I  think,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
accept  any  one  line  of  reasoning,  or  any  single  group  of  facts,  as 
conclusive  about  the  precise  date  of  any  book  in  Sanskrit  Literature, 
at  all  events  in  the  present  condition  of  Sanskrit  Chrouology,  when 
it  is  almost  literally  true  that,  as  J  think  an  American  Sanskritist  puts 
it,  Indian  literary  dates  are,  for  the  most  part,  only /so  many  pins  set 
up  to  be  bowled  d  )wn  again.'  The  date  of  Dharmikirti,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  fixed,  even  upon  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Chinese*" 

as  about  (irununiaci  and  others  connected  with  thorn,  in  Max  Miillor's  India: 
whatitcan  teach  ua,  pp.  282  n,  2<J0,  and303,  308  e/^cy.,  and  in  numerous  passages 
in  Mr,  Beal's  Buddhist  Rocordsof  the  Western  World,  e.g.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  105,  193 
(whore  Dharmakirtidoes  not  appear  to  bo  mentioned)  and  also  in  TAranfith's 
work  (see  Indian  Anticpiary,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  lil)  and  elsewhere  (o.  g.,  Indian 
Anticjuary,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  149,  31(5)  I  own  I  feel  very  groafc  doubts  about  the 
accuracv  of  Mr.  PAthak's  'laLe  for  Dli.ii-maktrri.  Th(i  whole  of  the  facts  need 
vet  another  coinpriMi«.Mi.sivo  diirvoy  like  Prof.  .Max  Miillcr's.  For  instance,  we 
mii«r  c^msid'T,  infrr  alui,  the  fact  that  Sthirainati,  who  must  have  been  a 
lontemporary  of  Dliarnjukii-ti  (Max  Miillor's  Ijidia:  wli.it  it  can  teacli  us,  p.  3^5) 
had  probably  died  some  considerable  time  before  5S7  A.  D.  (see  Indian 
Ariticjuary,  Vol.  VI.,  ]).  9).  See  also,  on  tlio  other  8i<lo,  Kern's  Saddharmapun- 
darika(S.  B.  K.)IntroilU('tion,  p  xxii.,  wliich  should  he  compared  with  Buddhist 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I.,  p.  192,  amon<^  other  passa;.,'es. 

***  That  is  only  the  iiuerpret-ation  placed  on  l-tsin^'s  words  by  one  of  li is 
translator.-^.  Prof.  Vasilicv,  aa  state  I  in  tho  passage;  (pKifod  froin  the  Indian 
Antifjuary,  think.'^  tlu*  meaning  to  be  merely  that  Dharmakirti  was  one  of  "  fjie 
tparhers  nearest  intime."  It  appcMis  (ome  that  Prof.  V^asiliev's  interpretation 
i.s  that  which  ajjrrces  betier  with  the  other  known  facts.  But.  at  all  events,  tho 
rival  intorpn-tation,  staii'lin;;  by  itself,  i.s  obvioii.sly  an  un.safe  basis  for  ulterior 
(•onclii-^ions.     S(?e  also  Max  Mailer's  India:  what  it  can  tt^ach  us,  p.  3l2. 

**    Sec  my  Mndn'irflkshasa,  Intro  luiuion,    pp.  xUiii.  xiix. 

*'  That  ••von  Uiuen  T>iaii;^  is  not  lo  be  imj)llfitly  trusted  in  overythinj^ 
he  states,  follows  from  what  Dr.  Bnhlcf  has  poinriMJ  out  in  his  paper  in  the 
Vienna  .journal,  Vol  II.,  2b9.  .And  as  to  Itsiiii;  him>r>ir,  see  .1.  H.  B.  H.  A  3, 
Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  1^9  200,  and  Max  Mailer's  India:  what  ii  can  teach  us,  pp.  2K'-3. 
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and  Tibetan  writers,  and  even  if  that  testimony  were  mnch  more 
precise  than  it  actually  is,  without  considering  the  bearing  upon  that 
tlate  of  this  fact  among  others,  that  Dharmakirti  is  alluded  to  by 
Subandhu. 

The  existence  of  this  allusion  has  been  generally  admitted,  and  T  do 
not  now  propose  to  discuss  it  any  further.  I  wish  in  the  present 
paper  rather  to  draw  attention  to  some  passages  in  the  Vasavadatta 
which  seem  to  me  to  involve  an  allusion  to  the  famous  Purva- 
Mimamsa  writer  Kumarila.  I  must  begin  by  stating  at  once  that  the 
alUi»ions  1  rely  upon  are  by  no  means  perfectly  obvious,  nor  do  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  views  which  1  am  putting  forward  regard- 
ing them  may  not  be  quite  reasonably  disputed.  But  such  as  they 
are,  I  state  the  views  I  have  myself  formed,  and  scholars  will  be 
able  to  judge  how  far  they  are  well  founded.  I  may,  however, 
add  as  a  matter  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  even  if  the  allusions  to  Kuma- 
rila alleged  by  me  are  held  not  to  be  made  out,  that  ciTcumstance 
will  not  affect  the  further  inferences  based  here  on  the  fact  of  such 
allusions.  Because,  if  the  allusion  to  Dharmakirti  is  admitted,  as  it 
generally  is  admitted,  to  exist,  then  Kumarila  being  a  contemporary 
of  his,  as  we  know  from  other  evidence,  the  substantial  basis  for  such 
further  inferences  is  established,  independently  of  the  allusions  to 
Kumarila  here  relied  upon. 

There  are,  then,  four  different  passages  in  the  Vasavadatta  in  which  the 
Mimamsa,  and  Buddhism  or  Jainism  are  brought  together  in  Suban- 
dhu's  double  entendres.  I  will  set  out  these  passages  together  before 
making  any  comments  upon  them.  The  first  occurs  in  a  description 
of  the  Vindhya  mountain,  which  is  described  thus** — ^hI^I*^!^  f^ 
f^'^fffilTT^'T:  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  the  Vindhya 
mouDiain  which  prevents  the  sky  and  the  quarters  from  being  seen 
is  like  the  Mtmamsa  philosophy  which  has  overcome  (literally,  covered) 
the  doctrine  of  the  Digambaras.  The  second  passage  forms 
part   of  the  description  of  the   various  princes,   who  had   come   as 

Mr.  Heal  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Buddha  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Eaat), 
p.  xxxi.,  mentions  circumstances  showing  that  Chinese  and  Tibetan  historioal 
writings  require  to  he  subjected  to  critical  examination  like  all  others;  and  see 
Max  Miiller's  India,  what  it  can  teach  us,  p.  302. 

^3  llail's  Ed.  p.  93.  The  translations  in  the  text,  of  course,  do  not,  and 
cannot,  bring  out  the  point  of  the  origiual.  But  they  may  be  allowed  for  oar 
prebent  purpobe. 
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Buitors  for  the  hand  of  VasavadattA.  Some  of  the  princes  are  there 
•tated  to  be"  %fir^*Tf%Htir^Hrftqr  y?^frt4l<ldHd^^1%?T:  that  is  to 
say,  some  of  the  princes  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  those  that  came 
in  ordinary  eostume,  were  like  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jaimini,  who  destroyed  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  The  third  passage  is 
contained  in  a  description  of  the  darkness  of  night  which  is  said  to  be^* 
^fffl^^^ft^  ^K^hR[<I*^<^^^^  that  is  to  say,  that  the  darkness  which 
prevents  the  sky  and  llie  quarters  front  being  seen  is  like  the  texts  of 
the  Sruti  or  Vedas  by  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Digambaras  have 
been  refuted.  The  fourth  passage  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  the  engagement  between  the  two  armies  which  occurs 
towards  the  close  of  the  story.  The  dust  raised  on  the  battlefield  is 
there  spoken  of,  and  we  are  told  tliat  ^fr^TRT^fVHH^  Pw^tf?lF^T*ir^- 
'TO^f  i^^\  "ir^^/°  which  may  be  thus  translated — Dust  was 
raised  preventing  the  sky  and  the  quarters  from  being  seen,  which  was 
like  the  doctrine  of  the  Mimamsa,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dig&m haras  was  eclipsed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  two  of  these  passages,  the  Pdrva  Mi- 
mamsH,  or  system  of  Jaimini,  is  spoken  of  as  having  overcome  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Digambaras,  that  is,  the  sect  of  Digambara  Jainas.  In 
the  third  passage,  the  texts  of  the  Vedas  are  described  in  substantially 
the  same  terms.  In  the  fourth  passage,  the  Mimiimsa  system  receives 
the  credit  of  having  destroyed  the  doctrines  of  Tathagata  or  Buddha. 
And  the  question  is,  what  historical  events  do  these  passages  refer  to? 
I  am  not  aware,  that  the  earlier  Mimjunsa  writers,  Jaimini  or  Sahara, 
had  any  special  contest  with  the  Jainas,  or  Bauddhas;  and  in  the 
Sutras  of  Jaimini,  and  the  Bhashya  of  Sahara  Svamin,  I  have  not  come 
across  any  such  special  reference  to  either  sect,  as  can  be  of  service  to 
\\i  in  explaining  the  allusions  contained  in  tlie  passages  quoted  above. 
If  the  reference  had  been  to  the  later  Miuiamsa,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  easier  to  explain  the  allusions,  because  both  the  Jaina  and  Hauddha 
systems  come  up  for  criticism  in  the  Siltras  of  Badarayaiia,  and  the 
Bhashya  of  SaukarAcliarya.^'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  must  explain  the  allusions  in  question  as  being  sui:gested 
by  that  contest  between  Brahminisni  on  the  one  liand,    and    Buddhism 


**  P.  1 14.     Tlir  (M-i^^iiiul  is  ubmcMiro.      1  lollow  tlu*  couimeiit:ilor. 

'*  V.  187. 

»«  P.  i\rt, 

^'  .See  VwdAata  SiUrurt  (BibliotlicoH    Indica),  Vol    1.,  pp.   ''-t''  '/  •^•''7- 
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and  Jamism  on  the  other, ^'  in  which  Kumarila  Sramhi"  w 
stated  by  tradition  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part— Kumarila  Svamiw 
who  is  well  known  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  modern  writers  on  the 
PAr?a  Mimamsa,  and  who  must  have  lived  somewhere  about  the  time 
— I  say  no  more  at  the  present  moment— in  which  the  author  of  tl»e 
Virsayadatta  flourished. 

Of  that  contest  the  traditional  account  may  be  seen  most  conreniently 
given,  perhaps,  in  the  Sankara  Vijaya  attributed'**  to  Madhavacharva. 
In  the  first  canto  of  that  work**,  we  are  informed  that  the  gods> 
strongly  impressed  with  the  religious  corruption  prevalent  in  the  world, 
repaired  to  KailAsa,  and  asked  Mahadeva  to  adopt  some  means  by 
which  such  corruption  might  be  cured,  and  the  Vedic  system  rehabili- 
tated for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  mankind.  The  Sankara  Vijaya 
then  states  that  Mahadeva  promised  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  gods ; 
and  by  way  of  commencing  work  at  once  addressed  himself  to  his  son, 
Kartikeya.  ^lahadeva,  we  read,  told  Kartikeya  that  the  gods  Vishiiu 
and  besha  had  already  become  incarnate  on  earth  as  ^Rnkarshana  and 
Patanjali,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Upasana  Kanda  from  destruc- 
tion; that  he  himself  proposed  to  appear  on  earth  as  Sankaracharya 
to  rt-scue  the  Jfiana  Kanda  ^  but  that  before  he  did  so,  Kartikeya 
should  take  upon  himself  the  human  form,  *'  become  the  full-moon  of  the 
Sarad  season  to  the  ocean-like  philosophy  of  Jaimini,'*  and  preserve  tlie 
Karma  Kanda"  :  Mahadeva,  then,  according  to  the  Sankara  Vijaya,  went 
on  to  say  as  follows:  ^*  E>escen(Jing  to  the  earth,  fix  all  regulations  in 
accordance  with  the  Vedas,  after  overcoming  all  the  Saagatas  who  are 


^^  Comp.  on  this  einbject  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bh^nufirkar  ia  bis  Report  oo 
SaDBkrit  MSS.  for  1883-4,  p.  74.  1  am  bouDcl  to  add  here  that  my  atteDtion  has 
been  kindly  drawn  by  Prof.  Bh/lndArkar  to  pp.  9,  19,  20  of  ihe  ^abaraBh&shya 
as  containing  refutations  of  Buddhistic  doctrines,  though  Buddhists  are  not 
expressly  named  there.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  though  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  seriously  affects  the  view  1  am  here  putting  forward. 

1*  It  is  curious  to  note,  that  Kumarila  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bauddha 
patriarchs  enumerated  in  the  list  at  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  149. 

*  The  late  Dr.  Buruell  considered  this  work  not  to  be  worthy  of  the 
great  writer  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  This  is  true,  in  the  sense  that  the  work 
is  not  really  historioul  in  the  proper  siguitication  of  the  word.  Whether  never- 
theless the  great  MAdhavAch/irya  did  in  fact  write  it,  i»  a  question  which  uanuut 
be  here  discussed. 

*-*'   See  pp.  15-lt)  (Anandr.srama  series). 

w  P.  20,  iit.51. 
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enemies  of  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  And  in  order  to  help  you, 
Brahmadeva  also  will  become  a  Brahman  named  Mnndana,  and  Indra 
a  king  named  Sudhanvan.'*  After  these  preliminary  arrangements  are 
concluded  in  heaven,  the  scene  changes  to  the  earth,  and  we  are 
told  that  Indra  in  human  form  became  a  model  king  in  this  world,  and 
K&rtikeya,  as  Bhatta^ar  excellence  or  Kumarila,  also  appeared  at  his 
court,  "having  acquired  fame  in  elucidating  the  true  teaching  of  the 
Vedas  as  expounded  in  the  Sutras  of  Jaimiiii,"  Madhava  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  contest  between  Kumarila  and  the  Saugatas  before 
the  king  Sudhanvan,  in  which  Kumarila  is,  of  course,  represented 
as  victorious  along  the  whole  line'^.     The   upshot  of  it  all   is    that 

—  -  - 

It  may  be  iDteresting  to  epitomize  in  a  note  the  acconnt  p^iven  by  Mfi- 
dhava.  After  Kumarila  reached  the  capital  of  Sodhanvan,  he  and  the  Buddhint 
Pandits  were  on  one  occasion  present  in  a  groat  assembly  held  by  the  king. 
And  there  Kumarila  made  a  remark  which  was  intended  to  provoke  the  Buddhists 
and  pnt  them  on  their  mettle,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Then,  M£dhavagoes 
on  to  tay,  the  Buddhists  held  high  debate  with  Kumr^rila,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  much  mutual  criticism,  and  asHertion  by  each  party  of  its  own  dogmas. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  Bauddhas  wore  silenced,  and  Kumfirila  expounded 
the  Vedic  system  before  the  king.  But  the  king  said:  ''Success  and  ill 
success  in  controversy  depend  upon  extent  of  learning*' — meaning  to  say  that 
itdidnot  depend  necessarily  on  truth  or  untruth  of  opinion.  Ho  then  proposed 
another  test,  and  said,  "Whoever  throws  himself  down  from  a  hill  and  remains 
uijinjurrd,  his  is  the  triK"  opinion."  All  parties  were  taken  aback  by  this 
iiropos'al,  but  Kumarila,  '' rtMiionibering  the  Vedas'' — as  iSIadhava  takes  care  Uy 
note — ascended  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  proceeded  to  thiow  himself  down  from 
there,  saving  aloud,  "  If  the  Vedas  arc  true;,  let  mo  sustain  no  injury."  Seeing 
hirn  uninjured  by  t  he  fall,  the  king  became^  a  believer  in  thu  Vedas.  Bnt  the 
Sangutas  said,  "This  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  Th(»  body  can  bo 
kept  safe  in  i  his  way  by  nioansof  jjrotec'ling^ems  (or  talismans)  by  incantatioiis, 
and  by  medicines."  Ihen  the  king,  seeing  that  they  raised  dispiites  about 
what  l»ad  occurred  in  their  very  presence,  declared  that  he;  would  ask  theni 
hll  a  (juestitiu,  and  those  who  failed  to  answer  it,  he  said  he  would  destroy  by 
enirines  of  t(»rture.  Having  said  this,  he  brought  an  earthen  jar  closed  at  the 
mouth  with  a  i-nake  coiled  uj)  within  it,  and  asked  the  Brahmanas and  Buddhists 
l<»  say  what  was  in  the  jar.  Both  parties  obtained  time  till  thene.\t  day  to  give 
tJ.eir  answers,  and  on  that  day,  both  having  in  the  meanwhile  received  hints 
from  tlieir  own  superhuman  sources  of  ir-formation,  tlie  Sauiratas  said  that  the 
jar  contained  a  snake,  and  ilu;  BrAhmanas  that  it  contained  Vishnu  lying  on 
llie  body  of  thi'  great  seipent.  The  king  was  disconcerted,  as  he  had  now 
U'Conif  a  friend  of  the  Briilunanist  party,  hut  a  voice;  fi-om  heaven  reassure*.! 
liOn.  and  when  the  jar  was  opened,  there  in  gooil  sool  h  appeared  the  fii/ure  of 
Vihhiiu    a.s    described    by    lliu    Braliiuanas       Then    the  king  was  sat isfieii,  and 
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SudhanTan,  it  is  stated,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  he 
would  put  to  death  anj  servant  of  hia  who  did  not  destroy  all  Baud- 
dhas,  including  old  men  and  children,  from  the  Himalaya  to  Rama's 
bridge.  And  thus  the  king,  "following  the  guidance  of  Kumarila, 
destroyed  the  Jainas,  the  enemies  of  religion.  And  when  the  elephant- 
like Jainas  were  thus  destroyed  by  the  lion-like  Kumarila,  the  Vedic 
system  spread  around  on  all  sides  without  any  obstruction."'^ 

We  thus  see  that,  according  to  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  work 
of  Madhava,  fihaUa  Kumarila,  the  great  authority  on  the  Mtmamsa 
philosophy,  was  the  most  prominent  actor' '^  in  a  successful  attack  on 
the  Bauddhas  and  Jainas — for  both  are  indiscriminately  mentioned'* 
in  Madhava's  narrative,  as  may  be  observed  even  in  the  epitome  of  it 
which  I  have  given  above.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  bankaravijaya* 
which  is  supposed,  though,  as  I  hold,  erroneously  supposed,'^  to  be 
a  work  of  Anandagiri,  there,  too,  we  are  told  that  Kumarila,  having 
defeated  *'  innumerable  Bauddhas  and  Jainas  "  in  intellectual  contests, 
and  having  also  employed  more  material  weapons  against  them,  de- 
stroyed their  '^  wicked  opinions.""  It  rather  appears  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  accounts,  given  by  Madhava  and  the  pseudo- 
Anandagiri,  that  their  narratives  were  probably  not  derived  from 
one  and  the  same  source.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  allusion  contained  in  the  passages  from  the  Vasa- 
vadatta  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  to  the  historical  events  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  two  Sankaravijayaa 
that  have  been  now  referred  to.     In  saying   this,  I  wish  to  guard 


issued  the  order  for  the  destraction  of  the  Bauddhas  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  text.  Such  contests  as  this  appear  to  have  been  not  very  uncommon  in 
those  days.  The  following  passages  in  Hiucn  Tsiang  may  be  compared. 
Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  221,  237,  Vol.  II.,  p.  99, 
Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  p.  Itj4,  and  with  the  last  passage  compare  the  debate 
between  Sankari)oh£rya  and  Mandaca  Misra  as  reported  in  the  bankaravijaya. 

■♦  Pp.  28-9  and  Cf.  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson's  Essays  on  Sanskrit  Literature, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  95.     See  also  Wilson's  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  Vol.  II.,  p.  OG. 

•»  See  MAdbava's  ^unkara  Vijaya,  VI I.  6  (p.  290),  where  6ankara  says  to 
KumArila  *'  I  know  you  are  K£rtikeya,  oome  down  to  the  earth  to  destroy  the 
Saugatas,  the  enemies  of  the  Vedic  ceremonial." 

■•  Comp.  MudrArftkshasa,  Introduction,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.  and  note. 

■'  See  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  V.,  28  et  seq. ;  al.so  Barth's  Religions  of  India, 
pp.  189.90. 

«>  P.  225  (Bibliotheca  Indica). 
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myself  Against  being  understood  to  withdraw  from  the  opinion 
I  have  already  expressed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  persecution  of  Buddhists  or  Jainas  by  cankarachftrya  and 
Kamarila  is  not  a  historic  fact.'"  But  the  traditions,  embodied  in 
the  two  bankaravijayas  and  also  in  the  various  other  sources  of 
information  referred  to  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his  discussion  of  this 
topic,  appear  to  point, to  the  actual  historic  occurrence  of  an  intellectual 
or  theological  debate  or  debates  of,  probably,  a  somewhat  special 
character,^  in  which  the  Brahmanas,  headed  by  Kumarila,  were,  at  all 
events,  in  their  own  opinion,  successful  against  all  opponents  of  the 
Vedas,  whether  Jainas  or  Bauddhas.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  those 
debates,  with  the  result  here  indicated,  explain  in  their  entirety  the 
phrases  we  have  quoted  from  Subandhu,  and  also  that  we  possess  no 
information  about  any  other  event  which  can  afford  any  explanation 
of  them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  phrases  in  question 
afford  no  hint  of  any  interference  by  the  civil  power  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Jaina  and  Bauddha  systems  to  which  they  refer.  They  sug- 
gest only  the  defeat  of  the  two  heretical  systems  of  Buddhism  and 
Jainism  by  the  orthodox  system  of  the  MimamsA.  And  such  a 
defeat, ^^  according  to  the  Brahmanical  report  of  the  contest,  we  may. 


'•  Bee  MudrArAkahasa,  Introduction,  pp.  xlviii.  note  and  liii.  The 
mention  of  Jainas  in  note  49  at  p.  xliv.  there  was  dne  to  the  reading  of  the 
old  edition  of  MAdhava'a  Sankaravijaya  being  ^;ff7  instead  of  3|-f:^^  in  what 

Prof.  Wilson  calls  King  Sudhan van's  fatal  decree.  In  forming  a  comprehen- 
sive jodgnicnt  on  the  point  made  in  the  text,  we  must  also  take  note  of 
Boch  an  expression  as  JTff^rT=frr'^^<5'^*I  which  occurs  in  the  DasAkamAracharita, 
p.  171  (Ed.  bjGodbolo  and  Parab),  and  also,  perhaps,  of  the  quotation  in  Beat's 
Fo-Sho-liing-Tsang-King  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East),  p.  xii.,  although  that 
seems  to  belong  to  comparatively  more  ancient  times.  See,  too,  Barth's  Reli- 
gions of  India,  p.  89,  et  seq.  But  I  think  the  general  truth  of  what  is  said  in 
the  text  is  not  aflfected  by  these  considerations. 

*®  As  to  such  debates  generally,  see,  inter  alia,  Max  Miiller's  India;  what  it 
can  teach  us,  p.  298,  and  Beal's  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol  I., 
p  214.  See  also  Vol.  II.,  pp.  '363-4,  and  the  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  pp.  56,  69, 
160.  176,  180. 

^*  Probably  TarAnjltha's  statements  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  to  some 
extent  corroborating  the  Bmhmauical  accounts,  see  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IV.. 
p.  dd5.  And  it  in,  perhaps,  nob  altogether  unwarrantable  to  suggest  that  his 
defeat  was  synchronous  with  the  "new  impulses  to  the  worship  of  Buddha" 
in  China,  &c.,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  Prof  Wilson,  Essays  on  Sanskrit 
Literature,  Vol.  III.,  p.  198,  tt  seq.     See  also  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion 
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I  think,  accept  as  the  historical  nucleus  arouud  which  the  fables  of 
the  various  Sankaravijayas  have  gathered  together. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  in  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  Suban- 
dhu  speaks  of  ^Rf^f^'T  or  Vedic  texts,  instead  of  the  MimAmsa 
philosophy.  I  think,  however,  that  the  difference  of  words  there  does 
not  involve  any  substantial  difference  in  the  signification — the  Vedic 
texts,  the  philosophy  of  Jaimini,  the  Karma  Kanda,  all  being,  in 
substance,  almost  synonymous  expressions  in  such  a  context  as  we 
have  here  to  deal  with.  And  the  victory  of  the  Vedic  system  over  the 
Jaina  and  Bauddha  systems  which  is  what  they  all  allude  to  can,  I 
think,  be  most  properly  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  successful 
movement  of  Kumarila  Bhatta. 

Only  a  few  lines  after  the  last  of  the  passages  quoted  above  from 
the  Vasavadattu  occurs  another,  to  which  also,  I  think,  attention 
ought  to  be  drawn,  as  it  is  one  which  may  be  used,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  throw  doubt  on  the  theory  I  have  here  propounded. 
Describing  the  condition  of  the  warriors  engaged  in  the  conflict  referred 

to,  Subandhu  says  5|if^ll*gKi.dr^  ^  ^rftfrgftT^T#%*T^".— 
One  warrior  was  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  hearing,  speaking  and 
seeing,  like  the  system  of  the  Bauddhas,  by  which  the  Vedic  system 
was  destroyed  or  much  impaired.  I  think  the  allusion  here  must  be 
taken  to  be  to  the  condition  of  Indian  society  before  the  movement 
of  Kumarila  Bhatta — a  graphic  description  of  which  is  put  by  Mudha- 
vacharya  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  gods  who  went  to  Kailasa  to 
invoke  the  help  of  Siva.  I  will  give  a  free  translation  of  the  passage, 
as  illustrating  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  main  features  of  the 
corrupt  condition  referred  to.*' 

"  You  are  aware,  O  Lord  !  that  for  our  sake  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of 
Buddha,  has  been  imposing'*  upon  the  Sugatas.  The  earth  is  now 
overcrowded  by  those  Bauddhas,  who  put  faith  in  his  doctrines  and 
vilify  the  orthodox  philosophies.  The  enemies  of  Brahmanism  hate 
tho  regulations  of  the  castes  and  orders,  and  speak  of  the  Vedic  texta 

of  tbo  lliudas,  Vol.  II.,  p.  367.  And  as  to  the  Jainas,  see  Indian  Antiquary, 
Vol.  II.|  p.  227.  May  we  look  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jainas  were  influential 
in  tho  South  in  the  time  of  Pulake^i  (Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  II.,  p.  194)  as 
pointing  in  the  same  direction? 

3»  p. 297. 

2  3  Compare  the  extract  given  in  Albiruni's  India  by  Sachau.  Vol.  I.,  p.  881. 

**  Cf.  the  quotation  from  tho  Pudma  Pur&na  in  Viju&ua  Bhikshu*s  S4nkbya 
Pravachana  BhAshya,  p.  7  (ed.  Jibauanda  Yidyasfigar). 
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Iw  menHj  means  of  livelihood  for  the  prieet'*  No  man  ever  peribnna 
the  Sandhyi  and  other  ceremonies,  nor  the  Samnyftsa;  all  are  become 
heretics.  Thej  dose  their  ears  immediately  on  hearing  any  one 
spcakii^  €i  sacrifices.  How  then  can  religions  rites  go  on»  how  can 
we  enjoy  the  fruit  of  saorificesf  JBeretios  who  believe  in  the  daim 
and  Vaish^sTa  books,  and  who  bear  the  marks  of  the  Linga^  the 
diaea%  ftc.,  have  given  up  all  religions  ceremonies.  What  holy  Vedio 
teit  is  there,  referring  ezclnsively  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  has 
not  been*manled  by  the  besotted  Bauddhas?  What  rule  of  condnet 
/  has  not  been  violated  by  those  wicked  Kftp&likas'*  who  worship 
Bhairava  by  means  of  the  fresh-cut  head  of  a  twioe-born  man  7  Other 
systems  too,'*  there  are  on  earth,  foil  of  mischief,  to  which  men  resort 
sosd  come  to  misery.  Therefore  do  yon  destroy  all  wicked  people,  and 
Ifar  the  protection  of  mankind,  establish  the  Vedic  system  so  thst  the 
wnrld  may  become  happy." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  last  of  the  passages,  above  quoted  from 
Snbandhn,  may  very  fairly  and  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  referring 
to  the  condition  of  things  thus  described  as  existing  prior  to  the 
qipearance  of  KumArila,  and  so  interpreted  it  does  not  in  any  way 
militate  against  the  interpretntion  of  the  other  passages  which  has 
been  proposed  above. 

The  result  of  these  srguments,  if  correct,  is  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Visavadatta  was  composed,  the  teachings  and  controversies  of  Kumarila 
Bhatta  had  already  yielded  results  satisfactory  from  the  Brahmanical 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  religious  revival,  which  KumArilais  believed 
to  have  inaugurated,  had  made  remarkable  headway  against  the  heretical 
views  and  practices  then  current,  and,  in  fact,  had  successfully  restrained 
the  prevalence  of  such  views  and  practices.  Before  passing  to  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  proposition,  it  may  be  of 
interest   to  note,  that  in  tlie  Kadambari"^  and  Harsha  Charita^"  of 


**  Cf.  the  yorscs  at  the  end  of  the  Oh&rvAka  Dar§an%  in  the  3arvadar^« 
DuaDgraha. 

••  Those  gectariofl  are  mentioned  several  times  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  See  Bud- 
dhist Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  55,  7(5,  and  Life  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  pp.  159-62  among  other  passages.    And  see  Sankaravijaya,  Canto  xi. 

*'  Sea  the  versos  referred  to  in  note  84  supra,  and  Anandagiri's  ^ankara- 
vijaya  jKunm. 

••See  inter  alia,  pp.  5l,  95,  181,  209  (Peterson's  Bd.). 

••  See  inUtoLia,  pp.  141,  168,  187, 181,  185,  194,  224,  460,  489.  604,  227 
(KUmlr  Kd.). 
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B^na,  and  in  the  Dasakum&ra  Charita^  of  Dandin,  we  find  alluBions  to 
the  Mlmamsa,  and  to  the  Bauddha  and  Jaina  systems  ati  well,  but  there 
is  no  alias! on  to  any  contest  between  them.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
draw  any  historic  conclusion  from  these  facts  with  any  certainty.  But 
as  we  know  now  that  Banacame  some  time  after  Subandhu,  and  in  all 
probability  deliberately  set  himself  to  outdo  the  latter,  the  circumstance 
that  he  makes  no  use  of  the  incidents  which  Subandhu  refers  to  with  so 
much  frequency  may  be  used  as  suggesting  an  inference,  that  while  the 
impression  created  by  those  incidents  was  fresh  or  at  all  events  had  not 
died  out  in  the  time  of  Subandhu,  in  Bana's  time  it  was  no  longer  such  a 
living  recollection  as  to  be  made  use  of  for  literary  purposes.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  those  incidents 
in  Dandin's  work,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  even  weaker 
basis  for  any  chronological  theory,  tkiay,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  looked 
upon  as  explained  either  by  the  circumstance  that  Dandin  Uved  before 
those  incidents  occurred  at  all,  or  thnt  he  lived  at  too  great  a  distance 
after  them.  The  former  view  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
opinion  of  those  who  assign  Dandin  to  somewhere  about  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.  ;*^  the  latter  with  that  of  those  who  agree  with  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson  in  allotting  him  to  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,"  In 
saying  this,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  my  paper  on  thedate 
of  Sankardcharya,  I  threw  out  the  suggestion,  that  MMhavacharya's 
statement  about  Sankarach&rya  having  overcome  Dandin  among  others 
in  philosophic  controversy  is  not  altogether  to  be  scouted  and  dis- 
missed out  of  court  in  a  historical  investigation.^'     If  it  should  turn 


♦0  See  inter  alia,  pp.  11,  46, 47, 54, 55  (Biihler),  and  p.  137  of  the  edition  by 
Godbole  and  Parab. 

♦I  See  for  references  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  III.,  p.  82,  and  Cf.  Max  Muller, 
India ;  what  it  can  teach  as,  pp.  332,  358. 

*'  See  Preface  to  DasaknmAracharita  in  Essays  on  Sanskrit  Literature, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  348,  and  Peterson's  recent  paper  on  Courtship  in  India.  Compare 
with  this  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  83,  where  Dr.  Biihler  mentions  a  copy 
of  the  K&vyiidaria  made  in  1105  A.D.  In  his  Preface  to  the  Da^akumftracharita, 
Part  II.,  Peterson  has  argoed  this  qoestion  at  some  length.  In  referenoe  to 
the  name  Chhandovichiti,  alluded  to  in  that  Preface,  it  may  hereafter  be  of 
use  to  point  out  that  Subandhu  mentions  a  work  of  that  name.  (See  V&sava- 
dattA,  pp.  119-235.)  I  will  not,  however,  go  further  into  this  question  on  the 
present  occasion. 

*>  See  my  Muddlrilkshasa,  Introduction,  p.  L.    I  have  since  noticed,  that 
Prof.  Wilson  speaks  of  the  author  of  the  DailakumAracharita  as  one  of  the 
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oat  hemfter  that  the  tentftthre  chronological  awigaments  hiere  pro- 
pooDdcd  afc  correct,  MAdhsfa's  statement  abovo  referred  to  maj* 
perhaps,  ha^e  to  be  taken  eum  granot  and  modified  to  this  extent* 
that  &uikarachArya  should  be  held  not  to  be  exactly  a  oontemporarj 
of  Dan^in,  but  to  belong  to  the  next  generation,  his  youth,  perhaps, 
sjnchronixbg  with  the  last  years  of  Dan^in's  life.  Or  that  state* 
Bent  ma^  perhaps,  have  to  be  rejected  altogether,  in  view  of  the 
other  endence.  Bat  all  this  is  at  pres  ent  too  conjectnral  throaghoot 
as  regards  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  and  the  logical  bond  that 
unites  them,  and  it  is  needless  therefore  to  pursue  the  matter  any 
further. 

The'main  conclusions  to  which  we  haye  thus  far  been  led  are,  firsts 
that  Subandhu  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  latter  psrt  of  the  nxth 
eentory,or  at  the  Tery  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh ;  seoondly, 
that  Subandhu  knows  of  the  eminent  Buddhist  authority  Dharmap 
ktrti,  who  must,  therefore,  have  flourished  some  considerable  tinke 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  thirdly,  that  Subandhu  probably 
knew  of  Bha^  Kum&rila^  and  the  succeiw  of  his  movement  for  a  reri* 
▼al  of  the  Vedic  religion  as  against  the  Jainas  and  Buddhists ;  and 
therefore,  that  Komarila  must  likewise  have  flouriphed  some  consider- 
able time  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  These  various  conclu- 
sions, it  will  be  noticed,  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  proposition  which  Dr.  Burnell  puts  forward  on  the  faith  of  the 
Tibetan  authorities  examined  by  him — namely,  that  Dharmakirti  and 
KumArila  were  con  temporaries.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  oan 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  which  Mr.  S.  P.  Pandit  has  discov- 
ered in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Malatt  Mddhava  of  Bhavabhiiti— 
namely,  that  Bhavabhiiti  was  a  pupil  of  Kumarila  SvAmin.^^  Now 
Bhavabhiiti  is  assigned  by  Prof.  Bh&nddrkar*^  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  If  that  assignment 
b  correct,  it  is  hardly  probable,  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
impossible,  that  fihavabh^ti's  teacher  can  have  been  referred  to  by  a 
writer  who  belongs  at  the  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

class  of  ascetics  "descended  from  ^ankar&ohArya."  See  his  Essays  on  the 
Beligion  of  the  Hindus,  Vol.  I.,  p.  203  note.  Bat  no  authority  is  adduced  for 
the  statement. 

**  See  Qaa^vaho,  Introdaotion,  Note  iv.,  pp.  205,  et  aeq. 

**  HAlatt  MAdhavS,  preface,  p.  iv.  See  alao  his  Beport  on  Sanskrit  MSS. 
for  188S-B4,  p.  IS. 
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Mr.  Pandit  himself  allots  Bhavabhiiti  to  aboat  625  to  685  A.D. ;  and 
Kumarila  to  between  590  and  650  A.D.  C?en  if  these  dates  are 
accepted,^^  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at,  having  regard  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  rested,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  suggested  relation  between  Kumarila  and 
Bhavabhuti  is  established,  the  theory  I  have  here  propounded  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  be  abandoned.  But  can  we  kcept  the 
suggested  relation  on  the  authority  simply  of  the  statement  in  the 
colophon  of  one  MS.  of  the  Mulati  Madhava?  In  the  first  place, 
of  course,  we  have  no  means  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  authority 
for  that  statement  or  its  value,  for  we  do  not  even  know  who 
makes  it,*^  Secondly,  if  upon  the  uni;orroborated  authority  of  such 
a  statement,  we  are  to  accept  the  alleged  relationship  between  Bha- 
vabhuti and  Kum&rila,  we  cannot  properly  refuse  credence  to  a 
similar  statement  about  Subandhn  being  the  sister's  son  of  Vararu- 
chi,*'  in  which  case  Dharmakirti  and  Kam&rila  and  many  others 
will  have  to  be  placed  some  three  or  four  centuries  at  least  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Again  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  author  of 
the  Malati  Madhava,  in  one  of  these  colophons  is  described  as  ^«^HI- 
JTt^J^^Pnr^T^TR^F^H^^^ft^jt^rn^.  And  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  Umvekacharya  is  stated  in  Madhavach^rya's  San- 
karavijaya^*^  to  have  been  the  popular  name  of  Mandana  Misra, 
now  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Suresvaracharya.^^  And  we  also 
learn  from  the  same  work  that  this  Umveka  alias  Mandana  Misra 
alias  Suresvara  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Kum&rila,^^  and  according 
to  the  other  Sankaravijaya,  his  sister's  husband  too.^'  If  this 
information  is  accepted,  the  name  Bhavabhuti  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  three  aliases  already  enumerated!  But  the  puzzle  thus  pre- 
sented to  us  must  be  left  here  in  that  condition.     I  cannot  deal  with 

**  As  to  which  seo  Dr.  Blihler's  remarkB.  Yienna  Joamal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  882, 
ei  aeq, 

^'  As  a  general  principle,  I  shoald  say  that  information  of  this  charaoter  is 
of  little  or  no  historical  valae  except  when  it  is  quite  consistent  with  all  else 
known  as  bearing  on  the  same  topic,  and  fits  in  quite  well  with  saoh  previooa 
knowledge. 

**  See  Hall's  YAsavadattA,  Preface,  pp.  6-7  and  notes  there, 

♦•  See  Canto  VII.  St.  116, 

*^  M&dhava's  ^ankaravijaya,  Canto  X.  st.  104. 

*  ^  Ibid.  Canto  YII.  st  117.    He  was  also  known  as  Vi6varfipa. 

•■  P.  286. 
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it  DOW.    RetfirDing  to  the  affiliation  of  BbayabbAti  to  Kumirila,  it  ia 
to  be  noted,  tbnt  Mr.  Pandit  does  not  appear  to  bare  compared  tbe  atate- 
ment  of  hia  MS.  on  tbat  point  witb  the  statement  of  Bbavabbiitibimaelf 
made  in  tbe  MabftTtracbarita  (and»  according  to  one  Pahnleaf  MS.,  in 
tbe  liUatl  MAdbaTa**  also)  tbat  bis  Qara  was  a  peraon  who  rejoiced  in 
**  tbe  well-deserred  name  of  JSAnanidhi.'^    There  is  no  CTidenoe  at  pre- 
acnt  avmiUible  to  as  which  would  in  any  way  warrant  oar  holding  that 
Jnaoanidbi  was  one  of  the  dliaaea  of  Kamlnla.    And  again,  altboogb 
there  ia  some  force  in  Mr.  Pandit's  argument,  tbat  *'  tbe  tradition  tbat 
be  (»eU.  Bba?abhftti)  was  a  pupil  of  KumArila  Bham  waanot  invented 
by  hia  ndmirers  from  bb  being  known  to  be  learned  in  the  MfmAmsl,"— 
itwonld,  on  tbe  other  hand,  be  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  tbat  a 
pupil  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  of  the  modem  authorities  on  the  PAnra- 
Mtmimsa — and  so  excellent  a  pupil,  too,  as  Bhavabbiiti  must  baye  been 
— aboold  say  nothing  about  bis  own  qualifications  in  that  particular 
branch  of  learning,  when  he  was  stating  bis  qualifications  in  the  S&nkbya 
and  the  Toga.    It  is  further  remarkable  tbat  be  should  fail  to  make 
sny  allusion  to  that  eminent  teacher,  who  must,  if  tbe  traditions  about 
him  are  of  any  value,  have  filled  a  very  large  space  indeed  in  tbe  eyes^ 
St  all  events,  of  his  Hindu  contemporaries, — and  this,  while  be  does 
aiake  express  mention  of  his  Guru  Jfiananidhi,  who,  apparently  has 
long  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion.    Nor  must  we  omit  to 
note,  that  there  is  considerable  weight  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Bh4ndarksr,  that  Bhavabhiiti  was  probably  initiated  in  the  secrets  of 
the  Ved^nta,^*  and  therefore,  too,  this  association  of  him  with  Kum&rila 
and  the   P(irva  Mlm&ms^   cannot  be  accepted  except  on  very  much 
stronger  evidence  than  is  forthcoming  in  this  case.     Upon  the  whole, 
I  think,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  so  far  to  trust  the  state- 
ment about  Bhavabhiiti  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  famous  M!mams& 
commentator  Kumarila,^*  as  to  be  called  upon,  on  the  strength  of  that 
statement,  to  abandon   conclusions  inconsistent  with  it,   which  are 
deducible  from  the  other  materials  available  to  us. 

I  allow  myself  only  a  very  few  words  on  the  paper  of  Mr.  K.  B. 
Pathak  on  Dharmaklrti  and  Sankarach&rya,  to  which  I  have  already 

•>  Prof.  BhandArkar's  Prefaoe,  P.  Y.  and  also  p.  872. 

**  See  Prefaoe,  loe*  cit,  I  oannot  recall  any  allusion  to  Pttrva  MimAmsi 
doctrines  in  the  dramas  of  BhavabhAti. 

**  Dr.  Biihler's  caveat  on  the  sabjeot  is  also  a  perfectly  fair  one,  see  Vienna 
Joaraal,  Vol  11.,  p.  840. 
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once  referred.  His  main  conclusion  is  intended  to  be  supported  by 
further  evidence  which  he  promises  to  deal  with  in  a  subsequent 
paper  or  papers.  And  holding,  as  I  do,  very  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  most  conclusions  in  Sanskrit  chronology  must  depend  on  what- 
ever may  be  the  cumulative  force  of  all  the  evidence  that  bears  upon 
them,*'  I  do  not  think  it  fair  or  desirable  that  I  should  now  deal 
with  those  arguments  which  alone  he  has  at  present  put  forward. 
It  is,  however,  allowable  to  point  out  even  now,  that  Mr.  Pathak, 
in  his  paper,  has  failed  to  compare  the  facts  which  he  brings 
forward,  with  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  even  those  which 
are  attested  by  at  least  equally  good  evidence.  Thus,  while  he  deals 
with  the  Chinese  evidence  about  Dharmaktrti's  date,  he  omits  to  deal 
with  evidence  derived  from  the  same  quarticr  regarding  the  date  ot 
Gaudapada,*'  which  has,  of  course,  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
date  of  Sankar&charya  ;-^or  again,  when  he  argues  that  Sankaracharya 
must  have  flourished  more  than  half  a  century  after  Dharmaklrti, 
*'  who  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  a  olassical  authority  "  in  the 
time  of  the  former,  Mr.  Pathak  must  also,  on  the  other  hand,  weigh 
the  fact  that  that  argument,  when  applied  to  the  mutual  chronological 
relations  of  Dharmakfrti,  Subandhu,  and  Bana,  would  place  Dharma- 
ktrti  about  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  However,  as  1  have  said, 
I  do  not  wish  to  examine  Mr.  Pathak's  argument,  while  it  is  yet  im- 
perfectly elaborated.  When  the  additional  information  which  he  pro- 
mises is  brought  forward,  then  will  be  the  proper  time  to  re-examine 


•«  Cf.  the  observation  of  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  his  Preface  to  the  Dhamma- 
pada  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East),  pp.  x.  xi. 

»»  See  J.  R.  A.  S.  (N.  S.),  Vol  X.,  p.  855.  The  reference  given  in  the 
Introdaction  to  my  MndrAr&kshasa  is  erroneoas.  And  compare  the  remarks 
on  the  work  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beal  at  Bnnyia  Nanjio's  Catalogue,  p.  287. 
We  have  not  here  a  oase  of  only  equivalence  of  names — which  Mr.  B.  Davids 
has  very  properly  refused  to  accept  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  things  indicated  by  the  names.  (See  Introdaction,  Baddhist  Suttas 
in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  p.  xxxviii.)  Mr.  Beal,  after  comparing  the  con- 
tents of  the  t«70  works,  holds  that  the  Chinese  work  is  a  translation  of  Uvara 
Krishna's  KArik^s  and  GaodapAda's  BhAshya.  If  then  the  GandapAda,  who 
wrote  that  Bh&shya  was  the  teacher  of  ^ankar&ch&rya's  teacher,  Govinda  Tati 
(see  Colebrooke's  Essays,  Vol  I ,  p.  238,  and  Weber's  History  of  Indian  Litera- 
tare,  pp.  236-7,  and  also  Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall's  Preface  to  the  SAnkhyasArm, 
Bibliotheoa  Indioa,  p.  89,  and  note  and  Wilson's  SAnkhya  KArikA,  p.  2G7),  it  ia 
abtolaiely  impossible  to  accept  788  A.D.  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  &kiikanu 
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tlie  wImiI^  eM6,  The  pwnts  I  haye  now  thrown  oat  htTo  been  thrown 
oot  mther  with  the  wish  that  when  Mr,  Pftthak  does  disonss  the 
fresh  &ct8  he  is  going  to  adduce,  he  should  discuss  them  in  the  light 
of  other  facts  which  are  equally  well  ascertained,  and  eren  of  those 
which,  though  not  so  well  asoertained,  hare  a  reasonably  satis&ctory 
Ustorieal  basis  of  eridenoe  to  rest  npon.  I  will  add  only  one  word 
more  and  that  to  point  ont  that  if  Mr.  Pithak's  conclusion,  as  he 
indicates  in  more  than  one  place  in  bis  last  paper,  is  that  Sankarachirya 
^flonriahed"  in  the  eighth  century,  that  condusioo,  as  thus  pot, 
is  noi  consistent  with  Sankara's  having  been  bom  in  788  A.D. — 
iriiich  was  the  oonclusion  arrired  at  in  his  first  paper.  In  788  A.D. 
there  were  only  twelve  years  of  the  eighth  century  left,  and  one  could 
hardly  be  speaking  accurately  in  speaking  of  Sankar&chArya  as 
'*llonrishing,"  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  boy  of  not  more  than  twdve 
jears  of  age."  The  stories  oontained  in  the  books  of  Midhava  and 
Anandagiri  which  make  out  that  SankarftchArya  was  a  prodigy  of 
learning  at  that  or  eren  an  earlier  age,'*  of  course^  cannot  be  treated 
SB  histmcal  upon  their  voucher  eidumvely. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  also  curious  to  note,  that  in  Albimni*s 
famous  book,  there  appears  to  be  no  reference  to  the  Vedinta 
phikMophy,  or  to  the  followers  of  ^ukarAchirya.  There  are  aUnsiona 


"  I  notice  that  in  Biihler's  Introdnotion  to  his  Mana  (Saored  Books  of  the 
Sast,  p.  cxi.)  the  date  assigned  to  the  S&rtraka  BhAshya  is  804  A.D.  As 
Dr.  Biihier  accepts  the  so-called  traditional  date  of  788  A.D.  for  ^ankara's 
hirth,  this  would  make  him  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  gpreatest  work 
was  written.  1  cannot  help  suspecting  some  mistake  here.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  add,  as  Dr.  BUhler's  acceptance  of  the  "traditional"  date  is 
doe  partly  to  its  being  sopposed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  Sringeri  records, 
that  such  supposition  would  seem  to  be  in  fact  incorrect.  The  evidence  of 
the  Sringeri  records  has  been  adduced  by  me  and  commented  on  at  J.  B.  B. 
R.  A.  8.,  Vol.  X.,  372,  et  seq.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  note  there 
It  p.  374  would  rather  seem  to  point  to  the  list  set  ont  being  based  on 
the  Kodalgi  list.  But  it  is  actually  stated  to  have  come  from  Sringeri.  With 
that  list  may  be  compared  the  one  given  in  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson's  Essays  on 
the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  Vol.  I.,  p.  201,  et  aeq.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  refer 
to  Dcussen's  book,  which  is  cited  in  Dr.  BUhler's  note. 

•  •  With  reference  to  the  observations  oontained  in  note  9  in  my  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Mudrir&kshasa  (p.  xxxviii.),  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
Hit  referred  to  in  the  last  note  (see.  p.  878)  82  years  is  stated  to  be  the  period 
of  **  the  duration  of  office  **  of  ^inkarlohAiya. 
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to  the  Sankhya  andYoga  systems,  and  quotations  from  writers  appertain- 
ing to  them,^  and  there  are  also  allusions  to  the  Bhagavadgfta  and 
quotations  in  considerable  number  from  that  work/^  And  yet  there 
is  no  allusion  to  ^ankar4charya,  or  his  school.  The  fact  is  curious  in 
any  case,  but  it  appears  to  me  that^  if  Sankar&chArya's  career  falls 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  as  it  must  if  he  was  bom  in 
788  A.D.,  it  is  much  more  curious  than  if  that  career  fell  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  sixth  century.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  pro- 
bable, that  the  great  morement  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
SankarScharya  should  so  early  as  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  have  been  wiped  off  from  the  memories  of  men,  so  that  a  minute 
and  careful  inquirer  as  Albiruni  is  by  his  works  shown  to  haye  been, 
should  hear  nothing  about  Sankara  or  his  sect  from  any  of  his 
informants.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  of  the  Buddhists,  also,  Albiruni 
failed  to  obtain  anything  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  account."'  His 
references  to  them  are  few,  and  such  as  he  himself  is  not  satisfied  withi 
May  it  be  that  the  decadence  of  Buddhism,  which  had  doubtless  become 
accelerated  soon  after  the  movement  of  Kum&rila  and  Sankar&charya, 
had  in  the  three  centuries  following  become  almost  complete  ?"* 

The  same  considerations  which,  as  above  stated,  have  induced  me  to 
forego  for  the  present  an  examination  of  the  fresh  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Pathak,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  also  advisable 
to  hold  over  at  present  that  re -examination  of  the  old  evidence  bearing 
on  the  date  of  Kumarila  and  ^ankaruchArya,  which  Mr.  Fleet  invited 
me  to  institute  in  1887/'  Mr.  Fleet's  discussion  of  the  Nep&l  chro- 
nology has  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  according  to  the  traditions 
of  that  province  Sankaracharya's  date  would  fall  somewhere  between 
635  and  655  A.D.,  as  between  those  dates  flourished  the  king 
Vfishad^va,  in   whose   reign   Sankarachl^rya  visited  the   province  of 


•0  See  inter  alia,  Vol.  -I.  Preface,  p.  8,  and  pp.  27,  30. 

•*  See  inter  alia,  Yo\.  I.,  p.  29. 

'*'Dr.  Biihler  has  shown  (see  Indian  Antiqoary,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  8S2)  that 
Albiruni  speaks  of  a  period  which  was  270  years  before  his  (according  to  Sir  A. 
Cunningham's  Chronology)  as  not  much  (utterior  to  our  time.  I  may  add  that 
the  VdrvA  MtmAmsft  of  Jaimini  is  named  by  Albiruni,  Vol.  I.,  p.  132. 

•>  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  40-1. 

«*  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  possible  explanation.  See  Prof.  Sachan's 
guggestion  at  Albiruni,  Vol.  I.,  p.  xlvii. 

0  •  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  42. 
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NepA^  mod  who  umod  hutonnrter  tbc  groat  philosopher."  Upon 
ttis  Mr.  Fleet  natanlly  thisls,  that  as  the  date  thus  ascertmncd 
MMM  H  Dm  to  tbe  date  deduced  by  me  from  other  evidence,  a  rc- 
wiimi— Kan  of  both,  wiUi  a  view,  if  possible,  toliarmuiiiBe  them  by  some 
•Qght  adjutmenti  m  very  dennble.  Although  1  concur  in  this  viev, 
a^  I  tbiak  tlut  uwe  may  now  fa,irly  consider  oniBeWea  to  he  "within 
mfasurnble  distance"  of  lonie  nevr  facts  bearing  on  the  whole  qucs* 
lion,  the  cndenvuui  tii  harmoDise  the  dates  above  referred  to  should  he 
made  iu  the  light  of  tbosd  new  £ict3  ivhcn  pabh^hed,  if',  iiulced,  those 
new  facts  do  not  dispcnscwith  the  necesiity  of  any  harmoniMng  at  b1^ 
■s  Mr.  Pathtik  seems  to  anticipate.  While,  however,  I  do  not  with 
lo  enter  upon  a  re- examination  of  the  whole  qnestion  jnat  now.  I  may 
add  here  a  remark  or  two  with  reference  to  the  point  made  by  Mr.  FleeL 
It  is  to  be  obsorved,  thsn,  that  if  we  accept  Mr.  Fleet'e  dates  and 
the  Neput  Irndttion,  the  activity,  both  of  Knmirila  Bha^*'  and  of 
^anlcarufliurya,  will  bnvo  to  be  assigned  to  about  the  very  period  !■ 
which  niucn  Tsiang  was  making  his  &m(»ia  jonmey  in  India,  and 
we  moit  also  hold  apparently  that  at  least  6ankaiichirya  mutt  ban 
bcrn  in  tbe  midst  of  hh  career  when  the  Chinese  traveller  was  inthe 
mtintry,  If  an,  it  mnuM  certainly  be  a  very  remarkahle  ctrcnm- 
lUnce  that  Iliiico  Tsinitj;  should  hsTe  said  nothing  abont  either  of  tbe 
great  champions  of  SrabnianiBm  m  bis  writings.  The  lata  Dr.  Bnmell 
reliedoiitheabsence  of  nil  reference  in  HiuenTsiang's  writings  to  Kuma- 
lila — "  the  great  and  dttngerous  Brahman  enemy  of  the  Buddhists"" — 
■s  proving  that  Kumarila  mnat  have  flourished  after  645  A.D,  This 
"  negative  argument,'  is,  in  this  particular  case,  even  stronger  than  as 
pat  by  Dr.  Burnoll.  For,  in  the  Life  of  Iliuen  Taiang,  we  have  an 
aceonnt  of  a  discussion  between  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  a  heretic,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  the  former  noticed  in  succession  the  various  opinions 


■•  ntd.  and  Indian  Aotiquiu?,  Vol.  XII.  p.  860. 

•r  1  soame  ben,  of  coorso,  in  aocorilanoe  with  oar  old  tradition,  that  Kumi- 
rita  and  ^ankaramay  bs  treated  praoticallf  as  contomponmM.  That  tradition 
baa  not  been  impoacbod,  us  faros  1  am  awaro,by  thoeo  wbo  havairrittenabout 
it,  tboiifcb  Prof.  Wilixin'a  rutmirkj  at  ^aaajs  ontho  Butigion  at  tho  Hindae,  Vol. 
II.  p.SaB,  may  bo  read,  lo  sumo  ottoDt,  oa  oonsiatont  with  a  doubt  about  its 
oorreotnew.  I  am  not  awaro,  huwaTor,  of  any  spaciBu  reason  (or  doubliat' 
that  tradition. 

"  Bw  his  ^maTtdhlna  Brlhmana  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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of  the  different  heretical  schools.'*''  Neither  the  school  of  Kumarila 
nor  that  of  Sankara  is  there  alluded  to,  although  if  they  were  just 
then  becoming  so  conspicuous  as  the  works  and  the  oral  controversies 
of  those  two  philosophers  must  have  made  them,  one  might  very 
fairly  expect  such  an  allusion.  Nor  can  we  account  for  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
silence  on  the  ground  that  the  fame  of  Sankaracharya  or  Kumarila 
may  not  then  have  been  established,  and  that  they  may  not  have  filled 
the  same  large  space  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  that  they  do 
in  the  view  of  posterity.  This,  as  a  general  observation,  would 
doubtless  be  perfectly  reasonable.  But  ou  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Nepdl  tradition,  we  are  bound  to  hold  that  Sankarucharya's  fame, 
and  probably  also  Kumarila*8,  must  have  been  both  widespread  and 
thoroughly  established  some  considerable  time  before  655  A.D.  On 
the  other  hand,  Buna's  Elarsha  Charita  enables  us  to  fix  the  Aupani- 
shada  sect  as  one  which  must  have  flourished  at  a  time  before  the 
journey  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  India.'^  I  am,  therefore,  at  present 
rather  inclined  to  hold,  that  the  careers  of  Kumarila  and  Sankara- 
charya  had  both  become  so  much  things  of  the  past  in  his  time,  as  to 
have  had  no  interest  for  a  Buddhist  like  Hiuen  Tsiang ;  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  heretics  noted  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,'^  when  contrasted 
with  the  flourishing  condition  of  Buddhism,  as  we  gather  it  from  the 
earlier  narrative  of  Fa-Hien,^*  must  be  taken  to  be  indicative  of  the 
success  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  tours  of  the  two  pilgrims, 
had  already  been  achieved  by  Brahmanism  under  Kumarila  and 
Sankara.'" 


'*  SeeBeal's  Lifo  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  p.  168.  I  have  not  noticed  any  reference 
to  this  incident  in  tho  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World. 

'^  See  p.  4S9  (KfiSmtr  Ed.)  and  the  Introdnotion  to  my  Edition  of  Bhartrihari, 
pp.  iz.,  X.  In  connexion  with  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  also  to  consider 
che  remarks  of  Prof.  BhindArkar  in  his  Report  on  Sanskrit  MSS.  for  1883-4, 
p.  74,  and  see  Kern's  Introduction  to  the  Saddharmapandarika  (Sacred  Books 
of  the  East),  p.  xxviii.  not«. 

'^  See  the  references  collected  in  the  notes  pp.  xxiv.  zxv.  to  my  Introdno- 
tion to  the  lindr&rfikshafia.  And  compare  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Weatern 
World,  Vol.  II.  p.  216. 

'  *  See  inter  alia  BeaVs  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Introdootion 
Vol.  I.  pp.  xxix.  XXX.  xxxvii.  Ivi.  Ixxi.  xxzii. 

'*  This  is  also  the  conclusion  indicated  in  a  note  at  J.  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  4,  on  the  strength  of  tho  facta  there  alluded   to.    I  have  noticed 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  observation  of  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  in  a  note  in  **  India  :  what  it  can  teach  us/*  to  the  effect  that 
*'  Snbandha  in  his  V^savadatta  recurs  several  times  to  the  eclipse  that 
has  come  over. the  MimamsS  and  Nyaya  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddhists.'"*  I  have  not  noticed  any  such  passages  except  the  last  one 
of  those  I  have  quoted.  It  is,  therefore,  unlucky  that  no  references 
are  given  to  them.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  however,  does  refer  to  Prof. 
Weber's  Indische  Streifen,  On  turning  up  the  pRBsag:e  in  that  work 
which  is  relied  on/^  I  find  that  as  far  back  as  1854  Prof.  Weber  drew 
attention  to  the  various  passages  which  I  have  made  the  basis  of  my 
theory  in  this  paper.  None  of  those  passages,  however,  as  already 
shown,  alludes  to  an  eclipse  having  come  over  the  Mimams^  through 
Boddhist  teaching,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Nor  again  have  I  come 
across  any  reference  whatever  to  an  eclipse  coming  over  the  Nyaya 
Philosophy."  Perhaps  Prof.  Max  Muller's  note  was  based  on  an  im- 
perfect reminiscence  of  the  passage  in  Subandhu  where  4t'Hi^|«'4|i|'' 
is  spoken  of.  But  there  the  Nyaya  Philosophy  is  not  the  subject 
alluded  to.  The  only  passage,  as  already  stated,  pointing  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Prof.  Max  Muller  is  the  fifth  of  those  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  that  Prof. 
Weber  has  not  mentioned  in  his  essay.  My  explanation  of  that 
passage  I  have  already  set  forth. 


several  paasagoa  in  Hiuen  Tsiang  which  spoak  of  many  classes  of  Hindu  Sectaries 
dwelling  together  in  Temples  in  his  time,  see  e.  g.  Vol.  I.  pp.  198,  200,  Vol.  II. 
p.  14,  Might  not  this  fact  be  taken  as  indicating  that  union  of  all  the  Vodio 
sects  which  must  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  movement  of 
KumArila  and  6ankara  against  the  enemies  of  the  Vodic  system,  and  which 
probably  continued  for  some  gonerations  after  the  success  of  that  movement? 
If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  it  will  support  to  some  extent  the  view  tlirown 
out  in  the  text. 

'♦  See  p.  308,  note  2. 

»»  Vol.  I.  pp.  378,  9. 

^*  It  is  not  quite  ch*ar  why  such  an  eclipse  should  come  "  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Buddhists,"  for  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  himself  points  out,  emi- 
nent Buddhist  authorities  cultivated  the  NyAya  Philosophy,  and  even  wrote 
works  on  topics  connected  with  it.  See  India,  what  it  can  teach  us  ;  pp.  305, 
308,  8(31,  and  J.  B  B.  B.  A.  B.,  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  47,  et  seq. 

"   P.  93. 
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Art.  XIII. — A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Porltiguese  and  iJieir 

Language  in  the  East.     By  J.   Gerson  da  Cunha^ 

M.R.C.S.,  L,R.C.P.,  K.C.J.,  K.G.G.,  K.C.L,  &c. 


[Read,  let  Deoember  1891.] 


"  History  arresta  tho  wings  of  Time  in  his  flight  to  the  Gulf  of  Obh'vion." 

Edmund  Bwrke, 

When  I  promised  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  read  a  paper  before 
this  Society,  I  at  the  samo  time  apprized  him  of  the  choice  of  the 
subject,  which  was  "  The  Vicissitudes  of  Mombasa/'  This  theme  is  of 
some  importance  at  present,  and  one  with  which  my  studies  of  the 
Portuguese,  their  great  maritime  discoveries,  their  conquests,  and  the 
influence  of  their  civilisation  in  the  East  for  about  four  centuries,  as 
well  as  my  long  connection  with  this  learned  Society,  had  made  me 
somewhat  familiar. 

It  was  in  September  1875  that  copies  of  some  Portui^uese  inscriptions, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Fort  of  Mombasa  by  Major  Euan  Smithy 
Political  Agent  and  Consul-General,  Zanzibar  (now,  I  believe,  British 
Minister  at  Morocco),  were  sent  to  me  through  this  Society  for 
decipherment  and  translation  for  the  Foreign  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  were  eventually  published  in  the  Proceed' 
ings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  that  year. 

Seventeen  years — grande  mortalis  aevi  spatium,  a  long  span  of  one's 
mortal  days,— which  are  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  from  youth  to  middle 
age,  have  alas !  carried  off  many  of  my  early  associates  here.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  faces  of  those  who  were  then  present 
have  been  mostly  removed  by  death,  and  a  few  by  retirement  to  a 
distantiand. 

There  was  then  no  forecast,  no  indication  of  the  actual  partition  of 
Africa.  There  were  no  Congo  Free  States,  nor  the  British  Protec- 
torate of  Egypt.  The  British  Sovereign  chartered  companies,  such 
as  the  Imperial  East  Africa,  the  South  Africa,  the  Royal  Niger,  were 
hardly  in  an  embryonic  stage:  while  the  German  Oslafrikanieche 
Gesellschaft  and  the  Italian  Colonia  Eritrea  had  not  been  dreamt  of. 
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The  Portuguese  alone,  being  the  first  among  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  to  penetrate  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  dark  continent, 
held  some  possessions  on  both  its  western  and  eastern  coasts.  Their 
presence  there  was  the  outcome  of  their  early  geographical  researches, 
and  vindicated  the  legitimacy  of  their  title  to  occupation ;  but  their  • 
subsequent  vacillating  policy  had  encouraged  younger  and  more 
vigorous  nations  to  contest  those  rights,  to  forget  that  the  tradition 
of  their  ancient  glory  entitled  them  to  a  degree  of  regard,  and  to  seek 
territorial  aggrandizement  at  their  expense.  The  Portuguese,  in  spite 
of  their  comparative  decrepitude,  resisted  these  violent  attempts  at 
spoliation,  although  not  with  much  success ;  for  in  the  end  la  force 
prime  le  droit. 

But  within  the  period  of  seventeen  years  which  has  intervened,  the 
settlements  above  mentioned  have  been  fully  equipped  with  the  usual 
concomitants  of  such  establishments.  Among  the  different  manifesta- 
tions of  sovereignty,  the  most  tangible  are,  doubtless,  the  striking 
of  money  and  its  circulation.  The  currencies  issued  by  each  of  these 
States  or  companies  have  added  new  coins  to  our  numismatic  collec- 
tions. My  own  coin-cabinet  has  not  been  remiss  in  acquiring  speci- 
mens of  these  interesting  historical  documents,  an  exhibition  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  the  members  present,  to  whom  I  shall 
be  glad  to  show  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  Mombasa  copper  coin  with  the  early  Bombay 
pice,  issued  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  island,  shows  a  great 
difference  in  the  patterns  of  the  two  coinages.  The  East  African 
Company  has  reproduced,  on  both  silver  and  copper,  the  reverse  type 
of  the  later  copper  coin  of  the  East  India  Co.,  the  balance  with  tho 
word  adel  in  Arabic  characters  between  the  scales, — a  symbol  of  even- 
handed  or  equally -balanced  justice  which  had  once  such  a  fascina- 
tion for  tho  imaginative  Hindu. 

Mombasa,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  cities 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  during  the  Portuguese  rule,  carried  on  a 
large  trade  with  both  the  interior  of  that  continent  and  the  Indian 
coast,  especially  with  the  towns  of  Diu,  Damaun,  Bassein,  Chaul,  and 
Goa.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  contained  some  remarkable 
churches  and  convents.  Its  history  is  full  of  romantic  episodes,  and 
its  rise,  decline  and  fall,  like  the  vicissitudes  of  nations  or  families, 
cannot  fail  to  teach  us  useful  lessons  of  the  little  stability  there  is 
even  i:\  the  highest  gifts  of  fortune. 
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It  is  now  reported  that  this  ruined  city  is,  like  the  mythological 
Phoenix,  springing  up  from  its  ashes.  Its  reviyal,  in  connection  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  recently  formed  African  com- 
panies, cannot  fail  to  redound  to  the  welfare  of  this  great  peninsula. 
I  have  already  met  with  not  a  few  Indians  who  have  inaugurated 
emigration  to  Africa — a  movement  which  must  eventually  swell  to  large 
proportions,  by  leading  the  overplus  of  our  overcrowded  districts  to 
its  vast  equatorial  regions,  where  no  other  foreign  race  can  thrive 
so  well.  The  Portuguese  settlements  illustrate  this  fact.  A  prosperous 
Indian  colonization  will,  in  process  of  time,  not  only  promote 
materially  the  advancement  of  commerce,  but  multiply  the  resources 
of  India  by  the  demand  created  for  its  products. 

In  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  subject,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  it 
aside  for  the  present  and  pass  on  to  the  one  which  possesses  now 
for  us  at  least  an  element  of  actuality.  It  is  what  the  French,  with 
their  characteristic  verve,  would  call  une  queation  palpitante  d*%nterit, 

I. 

My  aim  in  undertaking  this  evening,  in  redemption  of  a  pledge,  to 
read  this  paper, — a  paper  written  amidst  distractions  of  an  absorbing 
nature — has  been  not  only  to  record  a  protest  against  the  degradation 
involved  in  the  levelling  down  of  the  noble  language  and  literature 
of  a  European  nation  to  the  plane  of  the  Indian  vernaculars  without 
anv  literature  worthy  of  the  name,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  and  the  civilising  influence  of  this  language,  wherever  it  is 
spoken  in  the  two  hemispheres,  and  that  its  true  place  is  by  the  side 
of  the  French  and  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  and  the  German. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  I  think  I  could  not  select  a  better 
platform  than  this  Society.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  pioneer  of  British 
Orientahsts  in  India,  said  when  founding  the  Bengal  Society : — "  The 
bounds  of  its  investigation  will  be  the  geographical  limits  of  Asia ; 
and  within  these  limits  its  inquiries  will  be  extended  to  whatever  is 
performed  by  man,  or  produced  by  nature."  These  words  are  appli- 
cable to  our  Society.  Considering  the  extent  of  its  researches 
into  the  various  languages  of  the  East,  during  the  ninety  years  of  its 
existence,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  historical 
survey  of  the  language  of  the  pioneers  of  Western  civilisation  into 
India.  The  Index  carefully  prepared  and  lately  published  by  our 
intelligent  and  active  Assistant  Secretary  and  librarian,  Mr.  Tivarekar, 
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displays,  at  a  glance,  the  richness  of  the  materials  embodied  in  the 
21  volumes  of  the  Transactions  and  Journals  of  this  Society,  which, 
contain  more  articles  and  memoirs  relating  to  the  history  afnd  arch- 
Kology  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  than  all  other  Asiatic  Journals, 
and  to  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  contribute,  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  my  humble  efforts,  whatever  my  limited  opportunities 
enabled  me  to  investigate. 

Although  the  dominant  note  of  this  paper  is  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, it  is  nevertheless  surrounded  by  a  series  of  collateral  subjects, 
which  naturally  creep  in  from  a  close  connection  with  the  main  theme. 
It  is  like  the  motive  in  a  musical  piece  almost  smothered  amidst 
apparently  incongruous  and  engrossing  variations — a  mere  part  and 
parcel,  apezzo,  as  an  Italian  maestro  would  say,  of  a  symphony.  Even 
in  the  rapid  survey  of  a  landscape  one  cannot  overlook  the  colour,  and 
the  light  and  shade,  which  make  themselves  visible.  For  it  is  not 
the  Portuguese  language  alone,  but  religion,  polity,  laws,  social  habits, 
and  namerous  other  subtle  psychic  influences,  first  imported  into  this 
country,  and  imprinted  almost  indelibly  on  some  sections  of  the  Indian 
mind,  that  are  so  many  factors  in  the  moulding  of  the  Indo- Portuguese 
community.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  detach  one  part  from  the 
other  without  doing  violence  to  the  synchronous  character  of  this 
social  organism. 

A  recent  writer  on  Portugal,  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  treating  of 
the  period  of  the  Portuguese  navigation  and  conquests  in  India, 
sajs: — "Yet  this  period,  in  spite  of  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  upon  it,  still  remains  without  an  historian,  fitted  by  a  thorough 
knowledge,  both  of  Indian  history  and  of  the  state  of  civilization  in 
India  at  the  period  in  question,  to  draw  out  the  salient  and  interest- 
ing points  of  the  first  direct  contact  between  modern  Europe  and 
modern  Asia,  between  the  East  and  the  West." 

•*  Yet  it  is  work  which  well  deserves  to  be  done.  Prescott,  the 
great  American  historian,  has  shown  the  interest  attaching  to  the  first 
conflict  between  Spanish  chivalry  and  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru ;  but  when  will  an  historian  arise  to  tell  worthily  the 
story  of  the  contact  between  the  heroes  of  Portugal  and  the  more 
civilized  inhabitants  of  Hindustan?  Apart  from  the  fascination  of  this 
side  of  the  subject,  there  remains  the  fact  that  for  a  century  the 
intercourse  between  Asia  and  Europe  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.     The   history   of  the   Dutch   and   the  English   in   the 
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Eastern  seas  has  its  own  peculiar  interest,  but  they  did  not  find  their 
way  in  that  direction  until  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  for  a 
whole  century  in  contact  with  Europeans,  and  until  their  attitude  had 
been  greatly  modified  by  this  contact.  Besides,  the  Dutch  and  English 
both  went  to  the  East  as  traders,  and  not  as  conquerors,  colonizers, 

* 

and  preachers  as  well.    Far  different  was  the  intention  of  the  Portu- 
guese.    Regardless  of  the  small  size  and  slender  population  of  their 
fatherland,  they  dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  conquering  the  mighty 
empires  of  the  East,  and  imposing  Christianity  upon  them,  if  need  bs^, 
by  the  edge  of  their  swords.  Grandiose  as  this  intention  was,  and  full  of 
inconsequence  as  the  idea  seems  to  modern  eyes,  which  have  seen  with 
what  difficulty  England  with  its  teeming  population  has  managed   to 
maintain  its  hold  upon  India,  even  while  it  has  discouraged  prosely- 
tism  and  protected  native  religions,  there  is  something  noble  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Portuguese  warriors  in  their  God,  and  in  their  belief 
that  through  their  means  He  would  spread  Christianity  throughout  the 
East.     For  the  ambitions  of  the  Portuguese  were  not  confined  to  India ; 
Portuguese  adventurers  actually  established  themselves  in  power  in  parts 
of  Arabia,  in  Burma,  and  in  the  district  of  Chittagong  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Portuguese  emissaries  found  their  way  to  Pekin 
and  Japan,  closely  followed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
and  it  was  while  on  his  way  to  convert  the  millions  of  China  to  Chris- 
tianity that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  gave  up  his 
life.    And,  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  at  what  odds  the  Portuguese 
fought  and   tried  to  proselytize  in  Asia :  at  many  months'  voyage 
from  their  homes  and  base  of  operations ;  only  able  to  reach  their 
destinations  after   sailing  in    feeble  craft  round   the  hardly  known, 
unexplored,  and  dangerous  coast  of   Africa ;  deprived  of  the  modern 
knowledge  alike  of  tides  and  winds,  and  of  the  means  to  promote  exist- 
ence in  tropical  climates  ;  they  arrived   amidst  the  hostile  millions 
armed  only  with  clumsy  arquebuses  and  their  swords  ;  and  yet  with 
all  these  drawbacks  they  were  victorious  in  many  hard-fought  fights 
against  more  powerful  armies  than  their  European .  successors  in  the 
East  ever  met." 

Though  this  is  a  long  quotation,  it  is  nevertheless  an  admirable 
rSsumS  and  brief  epitome  of  the  facts  treated  of  in  this  paper — facts 
which  it  is  a  fashion  with  some  and  a  policy  with  others  to  ignore  or 
to  allow,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  to  fly  **  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion." 
But  the  epoch,  to  which  no  historian  has  hitherto  dedicated  himself, 
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afTords  suitable  work  for  a  mind  fitted  for  minute  researches  and  for 
large  speculations.  No  justice  can,  therefore,  be  done  to  it  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  this  paper,  where  compression  rather  than 
expansion  is  the  object ;  nur  du  I  possess  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  literary  treatment  of  a  subject  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  to 
the  artistic  beauty  of  form. 

Besides,  without  unbroken  time  there  can  be  no  consecutive  thought. 
The  versatile  American  scholar,  Lowell,  who  recently  died,  says,  in  one 
of  his  literary  essays  :  ''  It  is  my  misfortune  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
reflexion  or  of  a  sentence  I  am  liable  to  be  cnllod  away  by  the  bell  of 
private  or  public  d'Jty.'*  If  literature,  allied  to  diplomacy,  is  thus 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  it  is  more  so  when  combined  with  medicine. 
This  essay  is  an  instance  in  point.  After  I  began  it  I  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  call  of  duty,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that 
1  was  able  to  resume  its  continuation.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  announced  under  my 
authorship  for  a  long  time  in  the  list  of  his  works  of  the  Oriental 
Series  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Trubner,  an  eminent  London  pub- 
lisher, has  yet  remained  a  desideratum.  Nor  is  it  possible,  at  present, 
vith  all  the  best  materials  available,  to  have  more  than  an  episodical 
history,  which  may  eventually  pjo  to  form  a  consecutive  narrative,  with 
til  those  details  which,  acconling  to  Thierry,  are  the  soul  of  history. 

Perhaps  this  tentative  and  fragmentary  work,  this  parcelling  out  of 
ft  great  subject  into  separate  and  indeiicntlent  sections  is,  after  all,  an 
advantage.  **  Beware,"  siiid  Goethe  to  Eckerinanii,  *'  of  attemjiting  a 
large  work.  It  is  exactly  that  which  injures  our  best  minds,  even 
those  distinguished  by  the  finest  talents  and  the  most  earnest  efforts. 
I  havj  sutTered  from  tliis  cause,  and  know  how  much  it  has  injured 
me.  *****  if  you  have  a  great  work  in  your  head,  nothing  else 
thrives  near  it;  all  other  thoughts  are  repelled  and  the  pleasantness  of 
life  itself  is  for  the  time  lost.**  This  opinion,  the  result  of '*  the 
lifel'ju^  experience  of  the  greatest  master  who  ever  consciously  made 
an  art  of  literature,**- cotnes  with  the  force  of  an  advice  to  us  all. 

In  site  Portugal  is  a  little  lar«;er  than  Greece,  and  its  inhabitants 
iecmed,  like  those  of  that  glorious  peninsula,  destined  by  nature  to 
confide  themselves  to  the  sea.  Without  the  artisf-ic  uenius  and  the 
phihiftophic  culture  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had  nevertlieh'ss,  in 
common  with  the  latter,  that  love  of  freedom  and  spirit  of  adventure 
which  have  invariably  thiiracteriscd  thobe  born  in  maritime  districts. 
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Dwelling  on  the  western  side  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  is 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Portuguese,  from  their  earlj 
nautical  propensities,  have  been  likened  to  the  Phoenicians  of  old ; 
but  the  similarity  is  only  partial  as  the  Lusitanian  family  unfor- 
tunately lacks  the  commercial  instinct  which  appears  to  have  been 
inborn  in  that  race  of  almost  prehistoric  traders. 

The  renaissance  in  Europe,  however,  gave  Portugal,  aided  by  its 
race,  climate,  and  admirable  geographical  position,  what  Prof.  Cesare 
Lombroso,  in  Les  petites  et  les  grandes  causes  de  Reuolulion,  calls  i\\e 
^lan  ^ooluti/y  which  all  nations,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  doomed  to 
experience  during  the  active  phase  of  their  existence.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  shown  that  peoples  do  not  all  follow  the  same  course  of 
development,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  identical  d  priori  reasons  in 
their  successive  stages  of  evolution.  To  them,  then,  one  may  apply 
what  Horace  says  of  books  :  kahent  sua  fata. 

The  first  Portuguese  expeditions  to  India,  their  proudest  achieve- 
ments beyond  the  seas,  formed  but  a  continuation  of  the  crusade 
and  of  the  religious  propagandism,  which  had  led  them  some  years 
before  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  With  the  support  of  imagination 
fostered  by  an  age  of  faith,  with  strong  and  practical  convictions 
and  with  belief,  as  Wordsworth  says:  *' ripened  into  faith  and  faith 
become  a  passionate  intuition,"  it  was  easy  for  the  countrymen  of 
Viriato  to  crowd  into  the  life  of  three  generations  the  work  of  some 
centuries. 

Convictions  when  well  grounded  are  always  the  keynote  of  triumph 
and  the  todistone  of  success.  Leopardi,  the  saddest  of  that  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  Italian  poets,  who  illumined  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  says  that  to  feel  with  intense  conviction  about  anything  is 
among  the  lost  arts ;  but  he  must  have  written  this  jeremiad  when 
he  was  at  Recanati  in  his  abnormally  satiric  mood.  The  Lusitanian 
race,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  to  believe.  At  least 
that  batch  of  the  Indians,  who  were  first  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence  by  the  early  preachers,  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  convictions.  But  one  must 
not  underrate  the  force  which  the  past  exerts  on  the  present.  There 
is  a  moral  law  which  limits  the  violence  of  even  modern  culture  or 
of  any  social  change  by  the  conditions  which  precede  it.  This 
may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  iudolcnce  which  is  inherent  in  human 
nature. 
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The  apparent  scepticism  of  our  times  is  perhaps   due  less  to    tlio 
democratic  spirit  of  the  age  thau  to  the  absence  of  guiding  individuali- 
ties, who  were  formerly  the  inspirers  of  the  stirring  events  which  grace 
the  anntls  of  mankind  and  in  whom  the  ^lan  evolutif  of  the  people 
became  incarnate.     When  nations  like  the  Portuguese  were  governed 
by  absolute   monarchies,  and  princes  reigned  as  well  as  governed,  it 
was   possible   for    one  strong-willed   personage    to  organize  and  to 
carry  out  an  historical  enterprise  to  completion.     To-day  princes  reign 
but  do  not  govern,  and   no  great  scheme  can  succeed  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  are  tho  custody  of  the  laws  and 
the  key  of  the  coffers.   Prince  Henry  "  the  navigator"  could  alone  realize 
bis  ideal,    embodied  in   the   device   of  Talent  de  bien  faire^  by  the 
maritime  explorations  which  ho  undertook  for  **  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  extension  of  the  faith.*'    The  single  design  and  inspiration  of  the 
Solitary  of  Sagres  did  more  than  all  the  collective  strength  of  the 
doctrinaires  of  his  time.     His   example  did   not  take   long  to  com- 
nanicate   itself  to   the   other  princes  of   the  reigning  dynasty,    his 
individualism  passed  into  a  corporate  enthusiasm,  and  the   impulse 
imparted  to  his  bold  mariners  soon  became  general. 

Camoens  gives  expression  to  this  national  feeling  : 

"Onde  vera  semear  de  Christo  a  lei, 
E  dar  novo  costume,  e  novo  Rei." 

Lusiadas,  c.  vii.,  c.  15, 
Burton  translates  it  thus  : — 

"And  where  the  Saviour's  seed  they  wend  to  sow, 
Enthrone   new  lords,  new  lights,  new  laws  bestow." 

Burton's  name  enforces  a  digression,  and  affords  mo  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  my  debt  to  him.  When,  in  reading  the 
fasciculus  III.  of  my  Indo-Portuyuese  Numisnuitics  in  this  room,  a 
short  while  aga,  I  alluded  to  Sir  Richard  Burton's  Lusiadsy  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  was  in  the  press.  I  met  him  subsequently  at  Trieste, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  and  received  from  his  hands  theconu 
plete  poem  and  commentary  in  six  volumes.  And  now  that  this  gifted 
man  has  passed  away,  lamented  by  all,  leaving  his  production  behind 
him  to  testify  to  the  high  endowments  of  his  head  and  heart,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  slip  without  rendering  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  done  so  signal  a  service  to  Portuguese 
Scholarship.     As  a  translator  and  commentator  of  tho  great  **epic  of 
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commerce"  he  has  doubtless  helped  to  make  it  more  popular  amongst 
the  large  English-speaking  community  in  the  world  than  all  bis  pre- 
decessors in  either  Europe  or  America. 

In  the  two  lines  I  hsTC  quoted  above  from  Camoens,  the  poet  not 
only  points  out  the  final  flcope  of  the  fleet  in  quest  of  the  route  by 
sea  to  the  east,  commanded  by  admiral  Vasco  da  Gama,  bat  with  a 
prophetic  instinct  and  unselfish  aim  foresees  in  the  following  stanzas 
the  successive  participation  of  other  nations  in  the  glorious  task  of 
civilising  the  world,  when  he  addresses  a  notable  and  poetic  ex- 
hortation to  the  princes  of  Christendom  eihorting  them  to  like  enter- 
prises in  India. 

The  kings  of  Portugal  always  impressed  on  their  viceroys  the 
necessity  of  promoting  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  given  by  D.  Joao  de  Castro*s  bio- 
grapher, who  prefaces  a  letter  from  John  HI.  to  that  eminent  viceroy 
thus: — **para  que  veja  o  mundo,  que  nossaa  armas  no  Orienie 
trouxerdo  tnais  filhos  &  Igreja,  que  V(u%aUo9  cm  Esiado,"  *  in  order  that 
the  world  may  see  that  our  arms  in  the  East  brought  more  sons  to  the 
Church  than  vassals  to  the  State/ 

The  weight  of  evidence,  both  documentary  and  traditional,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  propagation  of  religion  was  with  the  Portuguese 
a  far  greater  object  than  either  trade  or  politics,  and  that  the  conversion 
of  a  heathen  was  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  ka|gdom.     Affonso  d' Albuquerque,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
jjSiH^ire  in  the  East,  used  to  call  the  merchants  attentadorea  de  SaUtnaz, 
*  Satanic  tempters.'     But  Albuquerque's  estimate  of  the  trading  class 
is  a  privileged  one,   and  will  not  be  generally  cencnrred  in  in   this 
mercantile  age.     The  Lendas  of  his  private  Secretary,  Gaspar  Correa, 
the  Commentarioa,  edited  by  his  son,  and  his  letters  addressed  to  king 
Emmanuel,  prove  that  this  modern  Csesar  had  most  of  the  virtues  with- 
out the  failings  of  his  celebrated  Roman  prototype.  A  great  stateHman, 
an  eminent  scholar,   a   brave   soldier  and  sailor,  Albuquerque  was  a 
theologian  as  well.     His  attempt,  although  unsuccessful,    to   couvert 
with  technical  arguments  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  to  Christianity  proves 
it.    This  fact  I  have  but  lately  ascertained   in  a  letter   addressed  by 
Albuquerque   himself  from   Cochin   to  king  Emmanuel  on  Dec.  20th, 
1514,  just  one  year  before  his  death  on  board  the  Flor  de  Roza  in  the 
Goa  harbour. 

His    interpreter    during    this    religious    controversy    was   Daarte 
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Bnrbosa,  the  renowned  author  of  a  work  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Malabar,  translated  by  the  Hon.  H.  Stanley  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

Like  Wellington,  Albuqnerquo  neglected  no  details.  He  was  the 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  enlisting  various  races  of  men  as  soldiers 
in  his  army,  the  originality  of  \«hich  has  been  ascribed  to  Dupleix. 
He  knew  that  for  a  small  country,  like  Portugal,  whose  rapid  rise 
was  phenomenal,  an  intelligent  system  of  colonisation  was  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  conquests  he  had  made.  He  knew  also  that 
the  safest  way  to  sjiread  his  king's  dominion  was,  like  that  of  Rome,  by 
creating  new  interests,  and  binding  them  together  less  by  the  force  of 
arms  than  by  broad  human  sympathies.  But  he  did  not  know  the 
climate  and  its  deleterious  effects  when  he  planned  the  organization 
of  his  Indo-Portuguese  colony,  and  that  he  mas  adding  one  more 
caste,  from  various  causes  an  overbearing  one,  to  the  already  long  list 
of  castes. 

Albuquerque  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  and 
unparalleled  boldness.  His  audacious  and  gigantic  projects  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Mecca  and  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red 
Sea,  in  order  to  both  smite  and  starve  the  Turk,  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  and  Guardian  of  the  Kaaba,  who  was  then  the  greatest  enemy 
of  Christendom,  evince  the  daring  and  fearlessness  of  his  character 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions.  Of  him  may  trnly  be  said  what 
Louis  Enault  says  of  Justinian  : — II  y  a  plusieurs  peraonnagea  dana 
sa  personnalite  complexe. 

I  have  mentioned  only  Albuquerque  and  Castro — the  latter  also  a 
scholar  and  author  of  three  valuable  Uoteiroa  or  works  on  navigation — 
as  they  are  the  two  of  the  representative  historical  characters  about 
whom  have  gathered  the  great  traditions  of  their  nation  in  this 
country.  Possessing  a  certain  archaic  simplicity  of  character,  deve- 
loping into  the  noble  traits  of  frankness,  honesty  and  outspoken  truth, 
ihey  have  been  accepted  as  types  of  the  several  national  ideals  of  that 
glorious  epoch.  With  opportunities  of  amassing  a  fortune  and 
becoming  as  rich  as  a  Crccsus  or  a  Clive,  Albuquerque  died  neverthe- 
less poor,  recommending  his  successor  to  avoid  a  public  sale  of  his  gar- 
ments as  they  had  rents  in  them.  Castro,  who  during  a  financial  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  second  siege  of  Diu  had  mortgae;ed  a  few  white 
hairs  of  his  venerable  beard,  on  the  security  o{  which  the  ladies  hastened 
to  offer  their  jewels,    expired  in  the  arms  of  Francis  Xavicr,  having 
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for  his  bed  a  coverlet,  and  his  effects  consisting  of  only  three  larini 
or  silver  pieces.  Both  of  them  felt  the  charm  of  sacrifice,  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  having  done  their  duty,  the  poetry  of  self-denial,  and 
an  utter  contempt  for  the  prosaic  realities  and  material  interests  of  life. 

There  were  other  personages,  whose  heroic  deeds  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the  eclecticism  of  whose  tastes 
was  displayed  in  the  building  of  palaces,  the  laying  out  of  gardens,  and 
the  adornment  of  churches,  which  now  lie  scattered  all  along  the  coast 
in  picturesque  ruins,  a  silent  epitaph  of  departed  greatness  ;  but  they 
were  not  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  founders  of  the  empire  or  of  the 
architects  of  the  fortunes  of  tho  nation.  Nor  have  they  earned  the 
verdict  of  history  for  any  extraordinary  gifts,  except  perhaps  that  of 
humanising  chivalry,  which  was  a  national  characteristic.  It  is  this 
racial  peculiarity,  then,  which  has  made  the  Portuguese  a  nation  of 
missionaries. 

I  come  to  the  threshold  of  another  great  subject,  equal  in  magnitude 
as  well  as  in  interest  to  the  Portuguese  language  in  India — the  royal 
patronage  of  the  eastern  missions.  Padroado  or  **  Portuguese  royal 
patronage  of  the  (^atholic  missions  in  the  East"  is  a  phrase  which  has 
become  one  of  the  commonplaces  in  Indian  conversation  ;  and  it 
requires  some  effort  to  bring  it  from  the  rej^ion  of  formulae  to  that  of 
realities.  It  is  a  subject  which,  even  if  its  bare  outlines  were 
rapidly  sketched,  would  form  an  admirable  religious  romance.  The 
convictions  of  a  million  of  Indian  Cathohcs.  amongst  whom  the 
development  and  spread  of  the  idea  of  solidarity  have  led  to  the 
Spiritual  ties,  which  bind  and  weave  together  into  one  whole  the  web 
of  the  Indian  Catholic  family — have  won  for  the  Padroado  an  attach- 
ment which  receives  its  consecration  from  public  conscience*  The 
loyalty  of  this  mass  of  people  is  based  on  sentiment  and  not  on 
policy,  for  policy  is  changeable,  while  sentiment,  especially  when- 
deep-rooted,  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  stability.  Even  when  violated 
it  reasserts  itself. 

The  Padroado  represents  one  of  the  many  franchises  or  im^ 
munities  which  the  Lusitanian,  like  the  Gallican  Church,  prizes 
and  fights  for  against  the  spirit  of  Ultramontanism.  The  prerogative 
of  the  Padroado  consists  not  in  the  mere  investiture  with  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignity.  One  has  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  amount  of 
treasure,  blood  and  martyrdom  which  went  to  the  winning  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  patronage  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  East.   The 
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record  of  such  achievements,  however  poor  the  words  in  which  they 
may  be  described,  is  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  the  missionary  epic 
of  modern  times. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  largest  factor 
in  the  historic  development  of  this  foreign  group  of  crusaders,  whose 
cvaogelical  spirit  acted  as  leaven  on  the  mass  of  the  inert  indigenous 
papulation,  was  proselytism  ;  it  remains  now  to   brieily  allude   to  the 
other  factors — trade,  political  dominion  and  education,  which,  though 
only  in  a  subordinate  degree,  helped  considerably  to  spread  the  Por- 
tuguese tongue — a   tongue  whose  vitality   is,  indeed,   remarkable,  for 
it  is  still  spoken  in  Cochin,  Colombo,  Malacca,  aiul  other  places  in 
the    East,    after   the    political   influence    which    introduced   it   had 
ceased  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,    thus  aifording  a   striking 
contrast  to  the  Dutch  language,  which,    on   the  contrary,   has   disap- 
peared almo&t  entirely  from  those  localities,  which   only  less   titan  a 
hundred  years  ago  owed  allegiance  to  Holland.     It  is  true   that    Por- 
taguese,    witiiout   direct  touch  with  the  mother  country',  has  in  suek 
outlandish  corners,  where  it  so   tenaciously   survives,    fallen   into  an 
obsolete  form,  or  degenerated  into  several  dialectic  variations,  but  it  is 
acTerthele&s  an  oifshoot  of  the  parent  tongue. 

II. 

We  shall  pasv  to  considur  first  the  two  important  factors— trade 
and  political  power — which  were,  after  the  missions,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  diffusion  of  Portuguese  in  this  country ;  although 
trade  amongst  that  nation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  so  eJliea- 
cioufl  as  amonj;  the  Anglo-SuiLon.s  in  rendering  Uie  use  of  its  toiio-^j^ 
almost  general  in  the  coinnurcial  commuuity.  The  Portuguese  are 
not  a  trading  nation.  They  have  no  busiiess  aptitude  nor  niercim- 
tile  tactics,  whicli  latter  faculty,  however,  some  qunlify  as  mere  greed 
for  gain,  uuscrnpulousncss,  and  absence  of  conscieuce.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Portugue>e  commerce  in  the  East  was  a  royal  monopoly, 
for  monopoly  was  in  those  days  the  uiiivcTsal  rule,  and  monopolies 
do  not  help  a  people  to  be  commercial.  They  had  inherited,  besides, 
an  uncommercial  propensity — bigotry — which  repelled  the  advances 
of  the  heathen,  and  refused  to  negotiate  conventions  with  the  infidel. 
It  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the   good  its  advocates   say   of    it,  destroyed    all    except 
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what  Lombroso  calls  pauperes  spiriiu,  showing  signs  of  premature 
decay  or  approaching  senility,  now  well  evident  throughout  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  possibly  the  result  of  the  sombre  drama  of  heredity. 
The  Portuguese  would  hold  no  commercial  intercourse  with  the  infi- 
dels, unless  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  As  early  as  1454  Nicholas 
V.  granted  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  a  licence  to  trade  with  Mahome- 
dans.  Happily  it  came  in  time,  for  without  the  papal  bull  the  doub- 
ling of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  have  been  only  a  voyage  of 
exploration,  without  any  other  practical  results,  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
the  Humboldt  of  the  renaissance. 

Notwithstanding  their  disinclination  to  trade,  and  nourishing  the 
feudal  idea  of  commerce  being  a  derogatory  pursuit,  in  which  only  the 
inferior  classes  could  join,  the  Portuguese  had,  nevertheless,  two 
chivalrous  traits  in  their  national  characters-integrity  and  unselfish- 
ness,— although  associated  with  a  little  seignorial  arrogance,  which 
made  them  in  the  end  win  the  affections  of  the  Indians  and  diffuse 
their  language.  Integrity  is,  indeed,  the  main  support  of  a  people,  for 
without  it  "  wenlth  is  as  poor  as  poverty,  and  knowledge  as  blind  as 
ignorance."  It  is  true  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  huma- 
nity, in  which  more  or  less  satire  is  mingled,  the  good  and  the  bad 
are  always  mated — and  the  Portuguese  chronicles  in  the  East  are 
unluckily  not  free  from  the  stain  of  rapine  and  peculation,  but  egotism 
is  the  defect  least  visible  in  them.  Nature  and  breeding  seem  to 
have  intended  them  for  types  of  generosity.  There  is  discernible 
among  them  none  of  that  illiberal  heart  and  withered  conscience, 
none  of  those  tragedies  of  selfishness  which  abound  elsewhere,  nor 
are  there  found  among  them  millionaires,  whose  careers  are  nothing 
but  an  apotheosis  of  egotism,  but  who  are  withal  a  constant  object 
of  worship  with  an  unthinking  and  gaping  populace. 

The  first  and  most  beneficial  effect  of  commerce  is  the  removal 
of  prejudices.  There  are  already  so  many  social  antipathies  iu 
the  world,  that  men  of  science  are  trying  their  utmost  to  remove  them. 
Prof.  Virchow  at  the  Anthropological  Association  of  Germany  and 
Austria  said  lately  :— "  If  different  races  would  recognize  one  another 
as  independent  co-labourers  in  the  great  field  of  humanity,  if  all  possessed 
a  modesty  which  would  allow  them  to  see  merits  in  neighbouring 
people,  much  of  the  strife  now  agitating  the  world  would  disappear.** 
There  is,  however,  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  great 
social  malady  than  commerce,  or  as  Victor  Chcrbulicz  puts  it  tersely 
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I&U9  :«^«VI^  pi^ttg^  tat  iia  mMr^er,  hi  UessiifM  qtt^fl  fUt'  iMift 
ledoaublMb  e%  le  eniiiiiieree  est:  aa  M^deria  ^ai  1^  g^rit;  t*:9H 
ptcaqoe  ob  cb«in9."  And  the  Fertttgodse. royal  tiradiag  monopofy  jftt 
tiift  Saat  ims»  indeed,  s  4ratiiiy  while  the  Luaiade  are  tiie. epic  ei 
eontmeree.  There  1%  ahyhoWf  m^oervtin  draoiaU^  filiieaapftbour  tlitf 
dfieda  of  the  eaiiy  iiav%ftlor8»  sddifr a,  prieatay.  aod  merdiftiita^  wliicli  1 
fliaifflfc  admintton  on  account  (^  theic  epic  complelfneaa.  '  ^ 

f  .The  political  influence  uf  the  Fbrtugueae  in  India  ina^  elreMy  been^ 
tieated  at  length  by  aome  distingaiahed  writen«    Itinguii^i  like  Irade^! 
fidlowa  the  flag,  and  it  ia  but  natural  that   where    Portugal   held 
donainion  there  ita  language  should  become  offioial.    This  political 
power  combined  with  tradiiq;  relations^  with  the  native  courta  made  For- 
tn^giieae  a  lingua  franca  long  after  the  atar  0/  the  Portugueae  waa  on^ 
the  decline ;  for  aa  late  aa  the  time  of  Lord  Clive  and  hia  immediate} 
mceeaaore,  the  diplomatic   language  with  the  Indian   princea  waa, 
BMQki%neae»  aa  isatteated  by  the  documenta  which  have  been  lately 
pnhUaiitd.    To  add  a  few  details;  a  traveller  in  16S6  aaya  that  Pof^- 
tilgneae  was  qpoken  at  Gombron  by  the  people,,  being  introduced' 
firom  Sbrrooa*    An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  publiahed  in  PortugneaO'. 
^  Batavia  and  the  other  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    Hamilton 
aboat  1700  remarks  t  **  Along  the  aea  coaat  (the  Portuguese  have  left 
the  Tcstigea  of  their  language ;  though  much  corrupted,  yet  it  is  the 
language  that  most  Europeans  learn  first,  to  qualify  themselves  for  a 
general  converse  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  the  different  inha* 
hitants  of  India."     The   early  Protestant  missionaries,   Ziegenbalg, 
Clarke,  Kiernander,  Ringletaube  and  others,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  employed  it  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  until 
they  learned  the  vernaculars.     Le  Bas  remarks,  in  his  life  of  Bishop 
Middleton,  **The  Portuguese  language  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
one  favourable  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  the  true  religion  through- 
out the  maritime  provinces  of  the  East."    It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
these  statements  should  have  led  Sismondi  to  form  a  somewhat  exagge- 
rated notion  and  write,  *'  in  India  Portuguese  is  the  language  of  com- 
merce," and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  late  as  1814,  to  assert 
that  **  if  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Christianity  in  IndiH,  a  Romish 
Church  should  be  formed,    Portuguese  will   be  the  language  of  that 
chnrch  wherever  it  extends." 

The  results  of  this  influence,  especially  the  antagonism  to  the  Turk, 
have  been  described  with  great  critical  acumen  by  Robertson  in  his  His' 
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torical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  nod  by  others.  Mr.  J. 
Morley,  referring  to  that  work  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  says : — "The 
chief  point  worked  out  here,  Bk.  I.,  §  7  (already  indicated  by  Rajnal, 
Sec.  IV.,  §  8)  is  that  the  "  most  remarkable  and  momentous  thing  about 
the  Portuguese  conquests  was  the  check  they  inflicted  on  the  growth 
of  the  Ottoman  Power,  at  a  moment  in  European  history  when  the 
Christian  states  were  least  able  to  resist  and  least  likely  to  combine 
against  the  designs  of  Solyman.  This  is  the  observation  best  worth 
making  about  the  Portuguese  conquests." 

III. 

It  remains  lastly  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  educational 
establishments  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  India,  since  their  arrival , 
for  promoting  the  cultiyation  of  their  language,  and  its  present 
condition. 

The  earliest  document  on  the  subject,  or,  to  use  a  bureaucratic 
phrase,  the  flrst  royal  ordinance  to  organise  a  department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  India,  is  a  letter  from  King  John  III.  to  Viceroy  D.  Jo&o 
de  Castro,  dated  March  8th,  1546.  It  runs  thus  : — AUm  do  qite  vos 
encommendo  mui  apertadamente,  que  em  lugares  acommodados /undeis 
estudos,  e  casas  de  devogdo,  **  I  urgently  recommend  you,  besides,  to 
found  in  suitable  places  schools  and  houses  of  devotion."  This  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Seminario  da  Santa  FS,  or  *'  Seminary  of  the  Holy 
Faith"  in  Goa,  which  was  but  an  initial  step  towards  the  establishment 
and  progressive  advancement  of  many  other  kindred  institutions  both  in 
Goa  and  in  the  other  settlements  throughout  the  East.  The  object  was, 
se  creaisem  em  letras  e  bons  costumes  meninos  de  iodas  as  Na0ea 
Orient aes,  ^'to  educate  in  letters  and  good  customs  boys  of  all  the 
Eastern  nations."  No  more  conclusive  evidence  is  necessary  to 
convince  one  of  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  with  which  the  king  and 
his  successors  looked  forward  to  the  prosperity  of  this  seminary. 
They  revert  with  fondness  to  this  subject  in  their  correspondence 
with  successive  Viceroys  from  Castro  downwards. 

The  "  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Faith"  was  soon  in  working  order, 
having  admitted  youths  of  diverse  Asiatic  and  African  races,  which 
comprised  the  ^'  Canarins,  Decanis  do  Norte,  Malavares,  ChingaUs, 
Bengalas,  PegiSs,  Malayos,  Jaos,  Chinas  e  Abexins."  Those  who  hare 
visited  the  Esijlandde  des  Invalides  during  the  late  Paris  Exhibition, 
will  be  able  to  realize  the  charm  and  interest  attaching  to  such  an 
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anthropologieAl  collection  of  liviog  apedmens.  Even  the  Boman 
Pfopaganib  College  does  not  hold  such  »  curious  agglomeratioD  of 
vtfied  Oriental  ^pes  as  the  *'  Seminarj  of  the  Holy  Faith"  in  Go% 
tiM  Some  of  the  East,  once  did  within  its  historical  preeincta.  Thore 
is  an  omisiiion  in  the  above  list, — there  is  no  represeiitattye  of  Japan ; 
Wt  at  that  time  **  the  flowery  island"  was  not  known.  It  did  not  take 
loBg»  however,  before  St.  Francis  Xavier  added  a  genmne  Japanesflb 
by  name  Angir6,  whom  he  baptised  with  the  additional  cognomen 
of '  Panlo  da  Santa  ¥6*  It  was  about  this  time  that  they  began  in 
earnest  ''to  create.'' as  the  document  states,  '* Evangelical  workers 
for  the  missions  of  India." 

Thia  was  an  epoch  big  with  problems,  social  and  spiritual,  that 
frar  succeeding  centuries  have  in  vain  toiled  to  solve.  This  was  a 
time  fiill  of  seeds  of  promise,  if  only  these  seeda  had  had  time  to 
germinate  and  ripen  into  harvest.  One's  mind  is  powerless  to  evolve  a 
iTfdation  from  this  cosmopolitan  congeries  of  youthful  intellects  of 
vark»os  Eastern  nationalities,  in  which  one  might  love  to  see  mirrored 
seme  of  the  early  stages  through  which  the  subtle  influence  of  Christian 
civilisation  must  have  passed  in  its  slow  evolutional  progress.  It 
wonld  have  been  highly  interesting  to  observe  how  the  discipline  of 
4aste  and  the  sobriety  of  habits  were  being  gradually  replaced  by 
prindples  inspired  by  lofty  motives  and  theoretically  divine,  but 
requiring  in  practice  a  constaut  watchful  care  to  turn  them  into  good 
habits. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  great  and  noble  exertion,  and  of  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  this  outburst  of  religious  enthusiasm  failed 
to  add  more  than  a  million  of  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a 
number  which  is,  after  all,  bat  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  teeming 
millions  amongst  whom  the  Faith  was  preached.  G ustav  Mosen,  quoted 
by  Prof.  Max  MuUer  in  his  Biographies  of  Words,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas,  that  one  couple,  having  two  children,  would,  if  every 
toccessive  marriage  was  blest  with  two  children  only,  produce  a  popu- 
lation of  some  thousands  of  millions  in  about  1,200  years.  It  is  more 
than  a  fourth  of  this  period  since  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  converted 
according  to  his  biographers  1,200,000  souls.  They  were  most  probably 
all  bachelors.  Allowing,  however,  for  exaggerations,  it  appears  that 
had  it  not  been  for  freaks  of  intolerance  and  of  blindness  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  slow  and  sure  and  constant 
though  unseen  forces  that  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian  of  morab,  believes 
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to  permeate  human  society  would  have  perhaps  of  themselves  spread 
the  Catholic  faith  broader  and  deeper  than  by  violence.  History 
teems  with  rebukes,  with  repentances  and  with  lessons  of  experience 
that  tell  of  rare  opportunities  lost  and  never  to  return.  The  cycle 
of  the  missionarv  activitv  in  India  is  now  closed.  There  are  no  more 
conversions  as  there  are  no  more  auhs  daf4. 

Each  of  these  boys  became  a  centre  frnm  which  irradiated 
Catholic  learning  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Portnguese  tongue. 
They  had  most  probably  some  share  in  the  production  of  the  innumer- 
able Portuguese  dialects  now  spoken  in  Asia  and  Africa.  M.  Hugo 
Schnchardt,  of  Gratz,  has  been  publishing  in  Vienna  since  1882  a 
work,  in  parts,  entitled  Kreolische  Studien,  in  which  specimens  of 
these  dialects  are  given.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  contribute  to  this 
interesting  study,  especially  to  that  relating  to  the  dialect  of  Ceylon,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1852  by  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  and  of  which  there  is  a  grammar,  printed  at  Colombo  in 
1811,     A  copy  of  this  curious  book  is  in  the  library  of  this  Society. 

As  relipfious  orders  were  introduced  into  India,  they  likewise  opened 
colleges  in  connection  with  their  convents.  There  were  the  Francis- 
cans, who  had  their  colleges  of  St.  Boaventura  and  Reis  Magos,  the 
Jesuits  those  of  St.  Paul,  attached  to  the  seminary,  and  of  St.  Roch, 
the  latter  also  called  '*  the  University  of  Goa,"  the  Dominicans  had 
the  college  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Angustinians,  of  Popolo.  Then 
there  were  branches  of  these  establishments  in  Bassein,  Thana, 
Cranganore,  Cochin,  Malacca,  &c.  Even  laymen  vied  with  the  religious 
in  founding  colleges.  Antonio  Galvao,  styled  '*  the  apostle  of  the 
Moluccas,"  founded  one  as  early  as  1540  at  Ternate,  for  the  children 
of  the  native  converts  in  Java  and  the  neighbonrhood.  He  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men,  as  Coleridge  in  his  Life  and  Lettert  of  Si. 
Francis  Xavier  remarks,  who  graced  from  time  to  time  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  Portuguese  Asia.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work 
on  navigation,  which  was  translated  in  1862  by  Vice-Admiral  Bethune 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society.  I  have  referred  to  these  institutions  more 
at  length  in  my  *'  Materials  for  the  history  of  Oriental  studies  amongst 
the  Portuguese,"  in  the  Aiti  del  IV,  Congresso  hitemaxionale  degli 
Orientalistiy  published  in  Florence  in  1880,  and  also  in  the  brochure 
on  the  Konkani  Language  and  Literature^  contributed  by  me  to 
the  Bombay  Gazetteer  in  1881.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  go  deeper 
into  the   subject  will  iind  in  those  two  works  ampler  information  than 
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tBim  be  eonveyed  by  brief  extniots^  brides,  next  to  qvolikig^  oflien^ 
tbere  n  notbfaig  so  wearisome  «i  to  qoote  oneaAt 

Ib  a  aautll  ooimliy  like  Portagal  with  an  ext^Bsive  eoloutat  enq^fi 
a  paiDM  feelii^  of  dtgprc^rtion  awoke  tb#  nailon  to  tbe  tteeeiritjr 
of  iodii^  among  the  natives  the  missionary  ageiiey/ jnst  is  Atbtf* 
qaetque  had  found  the  militafy  one.  Still  the  religbm  ordhNrs  werii 
idaetaflt  to  admit  the  natives  inta  their  ranks.  The  new  g^Diper^of 
bietberhood  had  brought  with  it,  attd  in  spi»e  6f  it»  that  kind  ofFof- 
tngvese  jingoism,  which  wss  based  on  aBassompftidn  ctrnprnxfAty  of 
face,  as  their  prowess  in  war  was  enconraged  by  the  eioviselrlas  pQSsesslOB 
ef  iiaproved  arms  of  predsion:.  In  the  abseriee  of  anthentioTeoords 
die  Trine  and  importance  of  testimony  of  contemporary  Caropean 
l»Tidlefsare  of  great  interest  in  eluoi&ting  many  obsoiri^ponitsia 
Ike  aiinab  of  the  time.  One  of  these  trayeDers  writetf  :*-^*<  A  nB/die 
wsa  not  thought  w(Hrthy  of  beitig  a  religions  in  this  life,  although  he 
ki  a  saintin  ^e  next."  They  did  not  object  to  his  company  in  heaven^ 
fi  tliere  diey  are  all  equal;  not  so  on  tUs  planet,  where  no  equl^ty 
Siirti  except  before  the  law,  at  least  since  the  French  Bevohitionv    ' 

But  Yico  in  his  Sdenga  Nuova  has  laiddo^n  the  axiom  that  aelCsb- 
ineiladf,  under  the  restraint  Of  religion,  is  the  source  of  civilisation 
and  humanity.    **^  L'uomo   nello  stato  bestiale  ama  solamente  la  sua 

8al?ezza; distesi  gl'  imperj  sopra  pia  popoli  ama  la  suasalvezza 

con  la  salvezza  del  la  Nazioni."  Thus  the  Portuguese  were  at  last 
obliged  to  love  the  Indians  and  admit  them  into  their  various  orders ; 
and  the  natives  became  their  best  co-operators.  ''The  people  of  India/* 
njs  Macaulay,  "  when  we  subdued  them,  were  ten  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  Americans  whom  the  Spaniards  vanquished,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  quite  as  highly  civilised  as  the  victorious  Spaniards. 
They  had  reared  cities  larger  and  fairer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo,  and 
boildings  more  beautiful  and  costly  than  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
They  could  show  bankers  richer  than  the  richest  firms  of  Barcelona 
or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose  splendour  far  surpassed  that  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  myriads  of  cavalry  and  long  trains  of  artillery  which 
would  have  astonished  the  Great  Captain."  Albnquerque  knew  this, 
and  the  great  Marquis  of  Pombal  still  better,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Viceroy  in  Goa  to  consider  the  youths  of  the  best  native  families 
in  the  country  as  equal  to  the  cadets  of  the  nobility  at  home. 

The  religious  orders  in  Goa  at  last  agreed  not  only  to  an  equality  of 
rank  with  themselves,  but  instituted  the  orders  of  the  Theatins  and 
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Nerysts  exclusively  for  the  Brahman  coDverts,  who  justified  the 
privilege  conferred  on  them  by  subsequently  spreading  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Madras  and  MadngHScar,  where  no 
European  had  uucceeded  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
Brahman  is  a  born  missionary.  He  may  be  said  to  be  literate  from 
his  infancy,  while  among  the  Portuguese  there  were  and  are  many 
who  did  not  know  to  read  and  write.  He  has  persuasiveness  and 
meekness— two  qualities  essential  for  the  inculcation  of  religious 
doctrine— inherited  from  times  far  anterior  to  that  of  the  gloomy 
prophet  of  the  Niredna,  the  Indian  sage  of  Kapilavastu.  This  true 
dvfja  or  'twice-born,'  then,  was  a  most  welcome  associate  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  whose  divine  precepts  extol  meekness  above 
all  the  Christian  virtues.  These  missionaries.  Brahman  in  blood  but 
denationalised  by  the  adoption  of  Portuguese  nationality,  also  helped 
to  spread  the  use  of  Portuguese  in  India  and  elsewhere,  by  preaching, 
by  writing  works  in  that  language  and  translating  them  into  Tamil, 
Sinhalese,  Canarese,  etc.  The  names  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them  are  Vas,  Rego,  Miranda,  Jacome  Gonial ves,  Bibeiro,  Menezes» 
Barreto,  FerrHo,  and  Saldanha, 

Next  to  the  colleges  where  secondary  or  superior  education  was 
imparted  in  Portuguese,  Latin,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  Theology, 
each  parish  had  a  school  of  its  own  for  elementary  instruction.  Prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  each  village  community  had  its 
pagoda,  dedicated  to  its  gramadevata,  and  not  seldom  its  pathashala. 
The  Portuguese  pulled  down  the  Hindu  temple  and  substituted  his 
own,  devoted  to  a  saint  or  to  the  Virgin  under  several  appellations,  or 
to  the  Trinity.  He  instituted  for  each  parish  an  annual  feast  of  the 
saint.  In  a  world  where  there  is  a  prevailing  feeling  of  weariness, 
and  a  tendency  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  worst  side  of  life,  these 
religious  anniversaries  of  saints  were  a  boon  to  the  Catholic  community 
in  India.  And  to  keep  alive  the  traditional  love  of  the  native  for  his 
jathrOf  a  fair  was  held  in  connection  with  each  feast  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  church.  Then,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  Council  of  the 
Church  that  each  parish  should  have  a  school,  he  built  one  where 
rudimentary  Portuguese  and  music  were  taught.  The  greatest  benefit 
that  has  accrued  from  these  primary  schools  to  the  Indians  who  have 
frequented  them,  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  to  the 
present,  is  the  cultivation  of  music.  Art  in  any  form  demands  imagi- 
nation, sympathy  and  power  of  identification  with  other    natures. 
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which  the  generous  character  of  the  Portuguese  enabled  them  to  teach 
to  their  Indian  fellow -subjects,  who  hhd  hardly  any  music  of  their 
own.  (L  few  grotesqae  lavnis  and  the  recitation  of  some  vulgar  and 
odd  abkangas  constitute  even  now  the  whole  repertono  of  the  Hindus. 
The  Christian  converts  had,  on  the  contrary,  instilled  into  them,  with 
the  love  of  music,  the  most  spiritual  of  arts,  the  highest  religious 
aspirations.  They  were  taught  the  Feni  Creator,  O  salutaris  Hoaiia^ 
Ave  Maris  Stella,  0  Gtoriosa  Firginum,  and  many  other  melodious 
hymns  and  songs  in  Latin  and  Portuguese,  in  which  emotion  finds  its 
fullest  expression,  carrying  him  who  listens  to  the  very  zenith  of 
aspiration,  and  which  seem  to  have  the  wonderful  power  to  link  the 
present  with  the  past.  Besides,  the  Portuguese  tnodinha,  ehacara 
and  soltio^  which  are  analogous  in  style  to  the  Spanish  tango  and 
caneion  morisca  and  the  Napolitan  mandolinata  and  Santa  Lucia, 
have  also  influenced  deeply  the  Indian  popular  mandos^  and  zotts*. 
These  parish  schools  are  still  flourishing  in  Portuguese  India  and  in 
the  missions  of  the  **  Padroado."  But  most  of  the  colleges  with 
their  churches  have  become  shapeless  ruins.  One  can  discern  in  the 
stones  of  the  ruined  buildings  that  still  crowd  the  cities  of  Old  Goa, 
Bassein,  and  Chaul,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  built,  and  read  more  sermons  in  them  than  in  text-books. 
What  a  fine  place  one  of  these  dismantled  towns  would  be  for  the 
erection  of  a  sort  of  Grande  Chartreuse,  dedicated  to  the  genius  of 
solitude,  a  retreat  from  the  importunate  dissonances  of  life,  inviting 
communion  with  things  that  are  unseen,  sacred,  and  eternal. 

In  my  last  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ciiaul  1  discovered  that  the 
altar  of  a  church,  where  once  the  holy  sacrifice  of  Mass  was  celebrated, 
formed  the  pedestal  for  the  hideous  image  of  Hanuman.  There 
was,  besides,  the  aggravating  circumstance  of  a  Hindu  villager  with 
grim  humour  pointing  out  to  me  this  irony  of  fate.  One  knows 
that  political  dotninion  is  often  precarious,  that  not  a  few  invaders 
have  come  and  {j;onc,  and  India  has  become  a  natural  ground  for  such 
ephemerides,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  sec  such  a  desecration,  this  acmo 
of  profanstion.  It  reminds  me  of  what  F.  Harrison  says: — **  The 
whirliq^ig  of  time  verily  brings  about  its  revenges." 

When  one  remembers  the  time  when  tho  Portuguese  demolished  the 
pagodas  and  broke  their  idols  to  pieces,  it  seems  that  the  Hanuman 
of  Chaul  is  pointing  a  niornl  and  adorning  a  tale.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  evidences  that  bhow  up  the  vanity  of  human  power.     I    believe 
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there  is  no  study  where  the  grandeur  and  wild  ambitions  of  the 
world  are  so  thoroughly  rebuked  and  dwarfed  into  littleness  as  that  of 
the  churches  of  these  old  Portuguese  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  our  pros- 
perous city.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  historians,  hke  astronomers, 
laugh  at  the  fu&siness  of  the  world,  and  are  less  disturbed  b}'  worldly 
affairs  and  by  the  quarrels  of  vain    and  fatuous  men. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Portuguese  tongue  in  India  is  far  from 
flattering.  It  is  not  understood  by  the  peasants  in  any  part  of  their 
small  settlements,  nor  spoken  habitually  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  the 
official  tongue,  and  spokeu  by  the  upper  classes  only,  and  is  as  much  a 
vernacular  in  Goa  and  elsewhere  as  French  is  in  Pondicherry  or  English 
in  Bombay.  In  British  India  it  is  being  rapidly  supplanted  by 
English.  Besides,  Portuguese  is  a  difficult  language,  and  there  are 
but  few  in  this  country  who  can  speak  and  write  it  correctly.  And  it 
is  beautiful.  The  following  opinion  of  one  who  knew  it  well  is  cer- 
tainly worth  quoting  here :  '*  Par  sa  grammaire  et  son  vocabulaire, 
elle  se  rapproche  du  latin  plus  que  toute  autre  langue  meridionale. 
L'italien  a  plus  de  ^race,  d'harmonie,  de  douceur;  I'espagnol,  plus  de 
majeste  et  de  pompe,  le  fran9ais,  plus  de  clartd  et  de  simplicity  ;  mais 
le  portugais  est  plus  latin,  et  il  ne  c^de  k  aucune  autre  langue  pour 
la  suavit^,  pour  la  force,  et  pour  Tabondance.  II  se  pr8te  egalement 
1^  la  prose  Elegante,  k  la  po^sie  sublime,  aux  sujets  familiers  et  nobles, 
k  la  joie  et  k  la  douleur,  ala  gravity  et  a  Tenthousiasme.'' 

Although  it  has  lost  much  in  territorial  extent,  in  the  domain  of 
literature  Portuguese  is  the  language  of  an  autonomous  and  historic 
people,  whose  university  is  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  it  was 
founded  in  Lisbon  in  1290,  and  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1308.  Its 
literature  is  both  vast  and  rich.  As  early  as  the  13th  century,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  first  spontaneous  revival  of  letters  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  about  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  great 
renaissance,  Portugal  though  a  young  kingdom,  contributed  its 
share  to  the  geneial  awakenincc  of  the  literary  spirit  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  King  Dom  Diniz  wrote  his  Cancioneiro^  which  developed 
the  Portuguese  dialect  into  a  beautiful  and  flexible  literary  language, 
^hile  King  Alfonso  'the  wise'  of  Spain  was  writing  his  Caniigas  de 
Santa  Maria ^  the  poets  of  the  north  the  Niebelungen,  Petrarca  his 
Italian  Canzoniere,  and  the  troubadours  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  national  poetry  of  France.  Then  followed,  somewhat  later,  Antonio 
Ferreira,  Sa  dc  Miranda,  Bernardim  Ribeiio  and  others,  who,  in  spite  of 
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their  proTiiieUisis8»  which  we  call  nlitiooality,  desenre  omTennd  lecog* 
nition.  luhiatorieal  works  are  immensey  oat  of  all  proportion,  perhapsi 
to  the  flise  of  the  little  kingdoin.  There  are  the  old  Chroniclen 
who  told  the  story  of  the  war  against  the  Moore^ — ^Roy  de  Pina,  Orada 
de  Seiende,  Atnrara,  and  Doarte  GkdvSio ;  then,  eomewhat  later,  Barros, 
Couto,  Freireb  Correa,  Goes,  Castanheda,  Osorio,  Lucena  and  others. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  German  Historical  School  of  which  the 
most  illostrioos  masters  were  Niebohr  and  Ton  Banke^  Hercolano^ 
Correa  da  Serra,  Viscount  of  Santarem,  Rebello  da  Silyai  Soriano  and 
others  have  left  us  invaluable  works.  There  are  others  of  a  younger 
generatbn  who,  taking  their  inspiration  from  the  old  writers,  have 
become  diligent  seekers  after  truth  from  contemporary  documents. 

In  other  branches  of  literature  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  sur- 
pass the  activity  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  in  spite  of  its  Alarcoo, 
Valdis  and  Qarin.    In  poetry,  drama  and  fiction  there  are  more 
writers  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain.    Historical  novels  on  the  model 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  been  in  vogue  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  old  pastoral  novels,  originated  by  Bemardim  Bibeiro,  purely 
national,  ohibiting  the  love  of  nature,  which  is  inherent  in  the  Por- 
tuguese character,  are  now  substituted  by  a  new  form  initiated   by 
Castello  Braneo.    This  is  also  national,  as  far  as  the  portrayal  of  the 
intimate  life  of  the  Portuguese  society  and  of  the  picturesque  habits  and 
customs  of  modern  Portugal  are  concerned.     The  spirit  of  the  romance 
of  chivalry,  of  the  type  of  Amadis  of  Oaul  and  of  Palmeirim  o/Eng- 
landy  once  most  popular  throughout  the  peninsula,  is  now  extinct  or  has 
been  so,  perhaps,  from  the  time  of  Cervantes.  An  attempt  has  of  late 
been  made  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom  the  realistic  or  psychological 
slvle,  or  \l  romanzo  sperimentale,  as  Villari  calls  it,  but  it  is  too  enrly 
to  judge  of  its  acceptance  by  the  public.     It  is  traced  tu  the  schoul  of 
L'^««omm(n>,  containing  episodes  relating  to,  in  the  words  of  the  master, 
**  rivrognerie  et  la  faineautise,  le  rel&che  dos  liens  de  famille,  les  ordures 
de  la  promiscuity,  Toubli  progressif  des  sentiments  honn^tes.'*     This 
pornographic  literature  delights  now  millions  of  readers  in  the  pro- 
sf  ressive  West ;  but  in  this  our  benighted  East,  where  there  is  evidently 
more  decorum,  it  cannot  but  meet  with  disfavour,  notwithstanding  its 
advocates  calling  it  *<  the  epic  iu  prose,"  most  suitable  to  democratic 
times  and  manners. 

A  comparison,  or  rather  a  parallel,  has  been  instituted  of  late  between 
the  Colonial  policies  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     It  is  true  that  historical 
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parallels  cannot  be  exact  in  all  details ;  they  often  accentuate  the  points 
of  difference,  and  many  of  their  illustrations  are  by  contrast  rather  than 
by  resemblance.  Thus  while  the  Portuguese  only  possessed  settle- 
ments, which  easily  changed  hands,  the  Spaniards  owned  vast  countries 
which  could  not  be  attacked,  much  less  occupied ;  they  could  only 
change  the  form  of  goTemment,  declare  their  independence,  and  then 
fight  among  themselves.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Portuguese  dominions^ 
scattered  over  four  thousand  leagues  of  coast,  with  only  a  chain  of 
factories  and  forts  to  bind  them  together,  ofiTered  a  tempting  prize,  and 
when  a  determined  rival  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  links  gave  way, 
while  the  Spanish  empire  being  compact  resisted  like  an  adamant. 
Many  writers  seem  to  be  fond  of  specalating  on  the  causes  of  the  decay 
of  the  Portuguese  in*  India.  But  disintegrating  agencies  are  more  or 
less  in  operation  among  all  nations,  just  as,  according  to  the  Burial 
Service,  '*In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  In  historical  creations 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  birth  and  growth — only  decay  and  death  ; 
in  the  midst  of  great  or  apparent  splendour  there  is  necessarily  no 
prosperity,  but  germs  of  decadence  and  symptoms  of  dissolution. 

The  Portuguese  exhibited  signs  of  decay  long  ago,  and  the  only 
individual  who  still  strives  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  that  nation 
in  this  country  against  all  odds  is  the  missionary.  He  lives,  from 
Bengal  to  Cape  Comorin,  among  the  people,  he  adapts  himself  to 
their  environments,  and  instils  among  them  his  aesthetic  perceptions 
and  his  intellectual  sympathies,  however  humble  and  limited  these 
may  be ;  the  sobriety  of  his  mind  is  always  useful  in  a  medium, 
where  the  low-class  Hindus,  like  the  Meridionales  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  delight  themselves  with  the  strain  of  excessiveness,  the 
humour  of  enormity,  and  the  instinct  of  the  gigantic  and  the 
abuormal,  which  Christianity  has  the  power  to  correct. 

17. 

I  shall  conclude  by  an  allusion  to  the  late  debate,  transferred  from 
the  arena  of  the  Senate-hall  to  that  of  the  Press  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
merits  of  the  new  scheme  of  the  Bombay  University  for  remodelling  the 
course  of  the  study  of  languages,  classical,  foreign  and  vernacular,— 
a  debate  which  led  me  to  consult  the  last  University  Calendar.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  striking  anomaly  that,  while  Portuguese  is  at 
page  37  classed  with  the  living  vernaculars — Marathi,  Gujarati,  Cana- 
rese,  &c.,— French  is  at  page  57  ranked  with  the  dead  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
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L«iio  niid  Hebrew.  This  cloflaiGcfltion  is  evidently,  to  borrow  Prof. 
Mft\  Miiller's  phrase,  "a  BRbyloniRii  coufusion  of  toagues."  It  means, 
in  bhort,  that  Si  Je  AlirAuda.  Oamotns,  Mniciila  Garrett  nud  Castilhn 
are  in  the  same  category  as  Namdev,  Tiikaraiu,  Wauiaii  auil  Samnln* 
khnt;  trhile  Oofneille,  Raniiie,  Ktalifre,  LamiLCtinL'  uud  Victor  Hugo 
An  to  bo  studied  in  the  same  spirit  as  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  Terence 
and  Virgil,  or  Kilidiisit  and  Bhiivnbhiiti. 

If  the  University  of  Bombay  will  retain  Porliiguese  on  ila  Hat  of 
second  languages,  it  is  nece»snry  to  introduce  peforms  in  botli  tlie 
t^acbingandexaminin^ methods, and  in  the  selection  ofmenof  acadeniic 
position  nnd  of  wide  culture  for  its  executive  body.  I  know  that  wide 
cnlture  is  rare  every  where,  especially  in  a  commercial  city  like  Bombay. 
wbeie  the  almighty  rupee  possesses  greater  merit  and  curries  more 
weight  than  eitber  learning  or  virtue.  But  uue  mu«t  know  somelbiug 
of  everything  in  order  that  he  may  know  everything  of  soraethiug. 
Wt  want  men  not  of  brilliant  poUs,  but  of  general  rendiuf^, — men,  not 
wilboiU  a  departme.it  of  their  own,  but  with  the  scholarshij)  aud 
ind  ability  which  can  appreciate  the  languaj^'s  and    lilcratures 

nrious  nntioDs,  The  Senate  is  in  the  habit  of  choosing  for  Syndics 
k  estimable  men,  about  half  of  nhoni  are  natives,  who  do  nut,  as  a 
mle,  kimw  n  single  European  Innguago  with  ihi?  exception  uf  Ktifjlish. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  who  are  utterly  incompetent  even  to  liistin- 
guiah  Bocage  from  Schiller,  and  Ariosto  from  Calderon,  as  I  hn\"  often 
noticed,  cannot  be  fit  to  select  examiners  in  living  European  languages 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  their  merit,  and  have  no  alternative  hut  to 
vield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  of  r ceo nimenda lions 
and  solicitations.  This  surely  cannot  be  a  desirable  state  of  things. 
And,  lastly,  if  the  Portuguese  language  is  not  to  take  its  proper  place 
by  the  side  of  its  European  sisters,  if  it  is  to  be  depressed  to  the  level 
of  the  Indiaa  Vernaculars,  it  would  be  mncb  better  to  abolish  it 
altogether  as  a  second  language  in  the  University  examination.  An 
honourable  death  is  far  preferable  to  an  ignominious  life,  which  is  but 
a  parody  of  the  noble  motto  of  king  Dom  Sebastian : — 

"  Un  bel  morir  tutta  la  Tita  honora." 
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Art.  XIV. — Tlie  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  and  the  Viraf-na  tnch 
ofAixldi  Viraf— By  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A. 


[Bead,  26th  Febroary  1692.] 


This  paper  is  intended  to  give  a  few  points  of  striking  resemblance 
between  Dante's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  other  world  as  given  in  his 
Divine  Comedy  and  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Persian  Dastur  Ardai 
VirAf  as  given  in  the  Pehelvi  Viraf-n&meh. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Dante  wrote  his  Divine  Comedy 
are  well-known  to  many.  Therefore,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them  here 
but  proceed  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Ardui  Viruf 
is  said  to  have  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  other  world. 

According  to  the  three  introductory  chapters  of  Viraf-nameh,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Iranian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  and  scepticism  in  Iran.  This 
was  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  the  foolish  conduct  of  Alexander  who 
burnt  the  religious  literature  of  the  country  and  put  to  death  many 
of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders.  Alexander  id,  therefore,  spoken 
of  in  the  Pehelvi  book  in  question  as  the  **  gaza9te  Aiexieder,'*  i.e^ 
the  cursed  Alexander.  This  state  of  disorder  and  scepticism  continued 
with  some  short  intervals,  for  a  very  long  time.  At  last,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  a  few  religious  and  god-fearing 
men  met  together  in  the  great  fire-temple  of  Atash  Faroba,  somewhere 
in  the  district  of  Cabul.  They  discussed  the  question  very  freely,  and 
unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  take  some  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  disorder  in  matters  of  religion.    They 
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■aid :  "  Some  one  of  ui  mult  go  to,  and  bring  iDteUigcnceflirect  from, 
DiTiue  lotelligence.''  They  resolved  apoti  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  the  people  to  elect  a  properly  qusliGed  person  for  the  divine  mieaion. 
The  people  met  and  selected,  from  imong  themselvee,  Bcven  men,  who, 
on  account  of  their  great  piety  and  on  account  of  the  purity  of  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  nere  beat  qnalified  for  divine  meditation. 
These  scTen  then  selected  from  among  themselves  the  three  best,  trfao 
again,  in  their  turn,  selected  from  among  themselvoa  one  by  name 
Ardiii  Viraf  who  belonged  to  the  town  of  Niehapur.  Viri'if,  before 
Bobmitting  to  this  selection  of  himself,  wished  to  ascertain  what  the 
ucred  divination  was  about  his  clectioD.  As  in  the  choice  of  Msthias, 
as  lite  last  Apostle,  he  desired  to  determine  by  lot  the  sacred  diTination. 
He  said :  "  If  you  like,  draw  lots  for  the  (other)  Mssdays^Dilns  and 
tnyself.  If  the  lot  falls  to  me,  1  shall  go  with  pleasure  to  that  abode 
of  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  and  1  will  carry  faithfully  this  message 
•nd  bring  a  reply  truthfully."  The  lots  were  drawn  thrice  and  ihey 
Ml  lo  Viraf.  Viraf  then  retired  to  a  quiet  jtloce,  washed  himself,  put 
OB  a  new  clean  set  of  clothes  and  said  his  prayers.  He  then  drank 
tlireecupaof  aMCred  somniferous  drink  in  token  of  "  Bftmsta,  HQkhta 
ftnd  Uvarshtft,"  i,e.,  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  decda. 
The  somniferouB  drink  and  the  deep  and  divine  meditation  soon 
threw  him  into  an  unusually  long  sleep  which  lasted  for  sctcd  d.tva 
and  nights.  The  pince  of  hia  retrent  was  guarded  from  interference 
b;  aeveral  pious  men.  Viraf  rose  from  this  meditative  sleep  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day,  and  then  described  to  hii  anxious  hearers 
hia  vision  of  hia  visit  to  the  otbar  world. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  Virif  lived,  but 
thia  much  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  he  lived  at  some  period 
between  the  reign  of  Shapur  II.  and  the  Arab  Conquest,  i.e.,  between 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  aeventh. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  compariaion  between 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Virftf-n&meh.  Dante'a  work  is  considered 
lo  be  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  poetry.  Virftf-n&meh  hai  no  claim  to 
any  literary  excellence.  In  the  Divine  Comedy  it  is  the  heavenly 
pilgrim  himself,  who  records  the  vision  of  bia  imaginsry  visit  to  the 
next  world  in  his  best  poetic  style.  The  Tiraf-nAmeh,  thongh  it 
describea  the  vision  in  the  words  of  the  pilgrim  himself,  is  the  work 
ofiomebody  else,  who  narrates  in  simple  prose  what  he  aupposea  to 
be  a  great  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country. 
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The  arrangement  in  the  description  of  their  respective  visions  is 
well  nigU  the  same.  Both  the  pilgrims  at  first  make  their  own  observa- 
tions on  what  they  see  in  their  heavenly  journey.  They  then  put 
questions  to  their  guides  asking  information  on  what  they  see,  and 
the  guides  give  an  explanation.  The  questions  of  Viraf  to  his  guides 
have,  in  many  cases,  assumed  a  stereotyped  form.  For  example,  his 
question  to  his  guides  in  his  visit  of  Hell  is  the  same.  **  Denman 
tan  meman  vanas  kard  miin  roban  avin  padafaras  Idriinet,"  i.e., 
*'  What  sin  has  this  body,  whose  soul  meets  with  such  a  punishment, 
committed  ?  "     The  questions  of  Dante  are  variegated. 

The  times  when  both  Viraf  and  Dante  wrote  were  times  of  great 
disorder  in  their  respective  countries  of  Iran  and  Italy,  It  was 
religious  disorder,  which  followed  the  change  of  dynasties,  that  led  to 
the  vision  of  Viraf.  It  was  political  disorder,  which  had  its  reflex  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  country,  that  influenced  the  strains  of  the 
Italian  poet.  We  have  referred  above  to  the  religious  disorder  in 
Persia  at  the  time  when  Viraf  lived.  We  will  describe  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Baynes  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  when 
Dante  wrote. 

•*  The  Church  and  the  world  were  at  open  warfare,  so  that  society 
was  split  into  at  least  two  factions,  the  Papal  adherents  and  the  Impe- 
rialists .  .  .  The  chaos  of  outer  relations  had  its  reflex  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  those  times  •  .  .  Society  had  lost  its  ideals. 
Righteousness  had  given  place  to  expediency.  Hence  the  prophet  of 
his  age  had  to  sing  to  eager  listeners  a  message  of  awful  grandeur  of 
life-long  significance.  He  could  not  but  show  them  the  Hell  in  which 
they  were  living,  the  Purgatory,  through  which,  as  he  believed,  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  go  in  order  that,  by  repentance,  they  might  reach 
the  Paradise  prepared  for  the  redeemed.'** 

Now  coming  to  the  subject  proper  of  our  paper  we  find  that  both 
Viraf  and  Dante  undertook  their  heavenly  pilgrimages  after  great 
hesitation,  and  after  great  many  doubts  about  their  fitness  for  such  a 
great  work.  As  we  saw  before,  Viraf,  before  submitting  to  his  selec- 
tion, wished  to  ascertain  what  the  sacred  divination  about  his  selection 
was.  It  was  only  after  determining  by  lots  that  he  undertook 
the  divine  mission   (Ch.    I.)  t.     In   the   case   of  Dante  also  we  find 


*  Dante  and  his  Ideal,  pp.  11-14. 

t  The  numbers  of  the  chapters  arc  according  to  Dr.  Haug's  text. 
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a  similar  expression  of  doubts  about  his  fitness  for  the  great  mission. 
When  Virgil  offers  to  take  him  to  the  other  world  he  says  : — 

**  Test  well  my  courage,  see  if  it  avail, 
Ere  to  that  high  task  I  am  sent  by  thee. 

•         •.••• 
But  why  should  I  go?    Who  will  this  concede? 

I  nor  zCneas  am,  nor  yet  am  Paul  ; 
Worthy  of  that  nor  I  myself  indeed, 

Nor  others  deem  me.     Wherefore,  to  this  call 
If  now  I  yield,  I  fear  me  lest  it  be 
A  journey  vain. 

(Hell,  C.  II.,  11-3G.)* 

Both  Dante  and  Viraf  make  their  heavenly  pilgrimages  when  in  tho 

grasp  of  profound  slumber,     Virafs  sleep  lasted  for  seven   days  and 

nights.     Dante  does  not  tell  us  for  how  many  days  did  his  vision  last. 

He  merely  says  that  he  was  sleep-opprest. 

"How  I  there  entered,  can  I  not  well  say. 

So  sleep-opprest  was  I  in  that  same  hour 
When  from  the  true  path  thus  I  went  astray." 

(Hell,  C.  I.,  10-12.) 

Both  went  through  all  these  parts  of  the  other  world,  but  the 
order  of  their  visits  to  these  parts  is  a  little  diflfcrcnt.  Viraf  first  went 
to  the  Ilaniistai^an  uliich  corresponds  to  the  Christian  Purp;atory,  and 
then  to  Paradise,  and  lastly  to  Ilcll.  Dante  first  went  to  Uell,  then  to 
Pur":atorv,  and  lastlv  to  Paradise. 

Both  had  two  persons  as  their  guides.  Viraf  had  for  his  guides 
Sraosh,  the  messenger  of  God,  and  Atar  the  anpiel  presiding  over  fire. 
Dante  had  Virgil  and  Beatrice  for  his  guides.  Sraosh  and  Atar 
accompanied  VirAf  through  all  the  three  regions,  but  Virgil  accom- 
})anied  Dante  to  I  fell  and  Pnrgatory  and  B(»atrlce  to  Paradise,  Tiie 
guides  of  Viraf  offer  their  kind  services  to  liini  in  the  following  words 
(Ch.  v.):  "Come  on,  wo  will  show  you  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the 
light  and  splendour,  rest  and  comfort,  j)loasiire  and  cheerfulness, 
delight  and  joy,  and  fragrance  that  are  the  reward  tlie  righteous  people 
receive  in  Heaven.  We  will  show  you  darkness  and  distress,  misery 
and  mi>r()rtune,  pain  and  grief,  disease  and  sickness,  terror  and  fright, 
torture  and  stuncli,  that  are  the  puni>hnients  of  various  kinds  which 

•  1  iiuvc  lolluwoJ  Dr.  riuinpiro's  Lruiiblaiii>ii  in  llio^c  «iuolaLious  rruiii  Daute. 
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the  evil-doers,  sorcerers  and  sinful  men  undergo  in  Hell.  We  will 
show  yoa  the  place  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  unrighteous. 
We  will  show  you  the  reward  of  those  who  have  good  faith  in  Qod  and 
Archangels,  and  the  good  and  eyil  which  are  in  Heaven  and  Hell." 
Compare  with  this  the  words  of  Dante's  guide^  Virgil,  with  which  he 
offers  to  he  the  leader  of  Dante  in  HelL 

**  Wherefore  for  thee  I  think  and  judge  'tis  well 

That  thou  should'st  follow,  I  thy  leader  be, 
And  guide  thee  hence  to  that  eternal  cell, 

Where  thou  shalt  hear  sharp  wails  of  misery, 
Shalt  see  the  ancient  spirits  in  their  pain. 

For  which,  as  being  the  second  death,  men  cry  : 
Those  thou  shalt  see  who,  in  the  hope  to  gain, 

When  the  hour  comes,  the  blest  ones'  happier  clime 
Can  bear  the  torturing  fire  not  yet  complain. 

To  these  would' st  thou  with  eager  footsteps  climb, 
A  soul  shall  guide  thee  worthier  far  than  I." 

{Hell,  C.  I.,  112-122.) 

Both  Viraf  and  Dante  find  in  their  guides  one  who  feels  offended 
by  their  past  conduct  and  who,  before  leading  them  forward  in  their 
heavenly  journey,  taunts  them  for  their  past  offensive  deeds.  Atar, 
the  guide  of  Viraf  taunts  him  for  neglecting,  and  not  taking  proper 
care  of  fire  over  which  he  presides  (Ch.  X.).  Beatrice,  the  guide  of 
Dante,  taunts  him  for  neglecting  her  and  not  keeping  her  memory 
green.     {Purg.,  C.  XXX.,  121.) 

Three  steps  led  VirAf  to  the  top  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge,*  where  the 
departed  souls  part,  to  go  to  their  respective  destinations  of  Heaven, 
Hell  and  Hamistagan.  Three  steps  led  Dante  to  the  portal  of  the 
Purgatory.  {Purg.,  C.  IX.,  93,  Viraf  Ch.  IV.)  The  three  steps 
which  Dante  had  to  pass  over  were  made  of  polished  marble,  rugged 
stone  and  fiery  porphyry,  which  symbolized  the  three  elements  of 
penitence,  vix.,  contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction.  The  three  steps 
of  Viraf  were  those  of  *'  humata,  hukhta  and  hvarshta,"  i.e.,  good 
thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds. 

The  guides  of  Viraf  welcomed  him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hand  led 
him  on  for  the  three  steps.     So  did  the  guide  of  Dante. 

*  The  Chinvat  Bridge  of  Virfif  corresponds  to  tho  Sirat  of  the  Mahomedans, 
the  Wogho  of  the  Ghineae,  and  the  Giofell  and  Bifrost  of  the  Scandinaviana. 
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**  O'er  the  three  steps  my  Guide  then  led  me  on 

With  all  good  will/* 
It  is  orer  this  Ghiavat  Bridge,  that  aceordiag  to  YirAf»  IGthra, 
the  jadge*  holds  his  court,  and  judging  the  actions  of  the  departed 
souls,  sends  them  to  Heaven,  Hell  or  Hamistagftn.  Dante  giTes  to 
Us  judge  Minos  a  seat  in  the  second  circle  of  Hell.  Dante's  Minos 
tnly  judges  the  eonls  of  wicked  persons.  This  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
HamiatagAn  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  We  find  Dante's 
Pmgatory  also  situated  on  a  mountain.    (Purg^  C.  III.,  S,  6»  14.) 

According  to  both  the  pilgrims,  the  utmost  punishment  that  the 
souls  there  suffer  are  the  extremes  of  temperature,  nothing  else.  The 
gaides  of  Vir&f,  speaking  to  him  on  this  subject,  say  s  **  Their  punish* 
ment  is  cold  and  heat  (resulting)  from  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
indno  other  evil  (Ch.  TI.)«    The  guide  of  Dante  says  tohhns — 

**  To  suffer  freezing  cold  and  torturing  blase 

Bodies  like  this  doth  Power  Supreme  ordain 
.    Which  wills  to  veil  from  us  His  work  and  ways." 

iPurff.y  C.  Ill,  31—33.) 

Both  go  direct  from  the  Purgatory  to  their  first  Heaven.  The 
heavens  of  both  Dante  and  VirAf  receive  their  names  from  the 
beavenly  bodies  though  their  numbers  differ.  VirAf  has  four  heavens. 
Daote  has  ten.     The  heavens  of  Yirkf  are  Setar-pftyft  (t.  0.,  of  the  star 

pathway),  Maha-payS  (of  the  moon  pathway),  Khorshed-paya  (of  the  sun 
pathway),  and  Oarotman.  Dante  has  the  following  ten  heavens — the 
heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
the  Fixed  Stars,  the  Primum  Mobile,  and  the  Empyrean* 

The  last  Heaven  of  Dante  is  the  seat  of  the  Almighty  Ood,  just  as 
Garotman,  the  last  Heaven  of  Viraf,  is  the  seat  of  Ahura  Maxda. 
Dante  saw  the  divine  presence  of  God   in  a  brilliant  point : — 

'*I  saw  a  point  so  radiant  appear, 

So  keenly  bright,  it  needs  must  be  the  eye 
Should  shrink  and  close  before  its  brightness  clear." 

(Farad  XXVIII.,  16-18.) 
Vir^f  also  hears  His  voice  and  sees  Him  in  a  light.  (Ch.  CI.,  11.) 
Both  see  in  Paradise  the  departed  illustrious  men   of  their  respec- 
tive countries.    Dante  sees  there  men  like  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Albert  of 
Cologne,  and  Charles  Martel.     Viraf  sees  men  like  Zaroaster,  King 
Viahtasp,  Frashaoster  and  Jamasp.  Both  see  in  Paradise  the  first  father 
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of  man.     Dante  sees  and  converses  with  the  soul  of  Adam.    Viraf 
sees  the /aroAar  or  the  spirit  of  Gayomard,  tho  Zaroastrian  Adam. 

Both  have  the  grades  of  their  heavens  rising  in  importance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  meritorionsness  of  their  acts.  Viraf  reserves  the  higher 
heavens  for  the  good  and  just  rulers  of  the  land,  for  devout  worship- 
pers, warriors  who  fight  for  a  just  cause,  men  who  destroy  noxious 
creatures  that  do  great  harm  to  mankind,  men  who  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  country  hy  irrigation  and  fresh  plantations,  and  women  who  are 
possessed  of  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds  and  who  are 
obedient  to  their  husbands.  Dante  sees  in  his  higher  heavens  theolo- 
gians, martyrs  who  have  met  with  death  while  fighting  for  a  good  cause, 
righteous  kings,  and  men  who  are  devoted  to  pious  contemplation. 

Both  see  in  Paradise  the  souls  of  the  pious  and  the  virtuous  in  bril- 
liant glory.  Viraf  saw  the  "  Light  which  is  called  the  highest  of  the 
high."  "Isaw,"  says  he, '' the  pious  on  thrones  of  gold  and  in  gold 
embroidered  clothes.  They  were  men  whose  brightness  was  the  same 
as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  (Ch.  IX.,  4)."  Compare  with  this  that 
which  Dante  saw  in  the  highest  of  the  highest  heavens : — 

''Their  faces  had  they  all  of  living  flame. 

Their  wings  of  gold  and  all  the  rest  was  white, 
That  snow  is  none  such  purity  could  claim." 

(Farad.,  XXXI.,  13-15.) 

Both  aro  rewarded  in  Heaven  for  their  sacred  pilgrimage.  St.  Ber- 
nard asks  for  salvation  on  behalf  of  Dante  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  : — 

"  He  who  stands  here,  who,  from  the  lowest  pit 

Of  all  creation,  to  this  point  hath  pass'd 
The  lines  of  spirits,  each  in  order  fit, 

Qn  theo  for  grace  of  strength  himself  doth  cast. 
So  that  he  may  his  eyes  in  vision  raise 

Upwards  to  that  Salvation  noblest,  last." 

(Farad.,  C.  XXXIII.,  22-27.) 

Compare  with  this  the  words  in  which  Viraf  is  offered  immortality 
by  the  souls  of  the  departed  virtuous  who  welcome  him  to  Paradise  : 
**0  Holy  one,  how  hast  thou  come  from  that  perishable  world  of 
troubles  to  this  imperishable  world  free  from  troubles.  Taste  immor- 
tality, for  here  you  will  find  eternal  pleasure  (Ch.  VIII.), 
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St.  Bemardy  nho  had,  during  the  last  part  of  Dante^s  joamey  ta 
Pamdiae,  taken  the  place  of  Beatrice,  takes  Dante  at  the  end  of  his 
j  oomey  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Sraosh  and  A  tar,  the  goides  of  Yirftf, 
take  him  to  the  seat  of  the  Almighty. 

Both  have  to  communicate  their  heavenly  ezpenencea.  At  the  end 
€i  his  journey,  Dante  prays  for  strength  and  power  to  communicate 
to  men  what  he  saw  in  his  heavenly  tour : — 

**  Oh  Light  Supreme,  that  dwellest  far  away 
From  mortal  thoughts,  grant  Thou  this  soul  of  mine 

Some  scant  reyival  of  that  great  display, 
And  to  my  tongue  give  Thou  such  strength  divine^ 

That  of  Thy  glory  at  the  least  one  heam 
May  to  the  race  to  come  in  beauty  shine*'' 

iParad.,  XXXIIL,  67-72.) 

At  the  end  of  Viraf  s  journey,  Ahura  Mazda  asks  him  to  communi- 
cate to  his  countrymen  what  he  saw  in  the  other  world.  Ahura 
Mazda  says :  **  0  pious  Arddi  Viraf,  messenger  of  the  Mazdayaf n&n< 
thou  art  a  good  servant ;  return  to  the  material  world.  Tell  exactly 
to  the  world  what  thou  hast  seen  and  learnt*  I,  Ahura  Mazda,  am 
with  thee.  Sny  to  the  wise  that  I  recognize  and  know  everyone  who 
speaks  the  truth  "  (Ch.  Cl.).  Then  with  regard  to  the  particular 
errand  for  which  ArdAi  Viraf  had  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  next 
world,  he  sends  the  following  message  through  him  to  his  co-religion- 
ists. "O  ArdAi  Viraf,  say  to  the  Mazdaya9nans  of  the  other  world 
that  the  way  of  piety  is  the  only  way  and  that  is  the  way  of  those  of 
the  primitive  faith.  The  other  ways  are  not  the  proper  ways.  Fol- 
low only  that  path  of  piety.  Turn  not  from  that  path  in  prosperity 
or  adversity  or  under  any  circumstances.  Follow  good  thoughts, 
good  words  and  good  deeds.  Continue  in  the  same  religion  which 
Zaroasterhas  received  from  me  and  which  Vishtasp  has  promulgated  in 
the  world.  Follow  the  just  law  and  keep  away  from  the  unjust  one. 
Bear  this  in  mind  that  the  cattle  will  be  reduced  to  dust,  the  horses 
will  be  reduced  to  dust,  the  gold  and  silver  will  be  reduced  to  dust, 
and  the  body  of  man  will  be  reduced  to  dust,  but  he  alone  will  not  be 
reduced  to  dust  who  praises  piety  and  performs  meritorious  deeds 
in  this  world." 

Having  si)okcn  of  a  few  points  of  similarity  in  the  Persian  and 
Itahau  pilgrims'  visious  of  Ileaveu  we  will  uow  speak  of  Hell. 
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Before  entering  into  Hell,  both  come  across  words  which  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  hopelessly  miserable  condition  of  the  place  •  Dante 
reads  those  words  on  the  gate  of  Hell ;  Viraf  hears  them  from  his 
guides  as  the  utterance  of  a  sinful  soul  that  has  just  entered  into  Hell. 
The  characteristic  words  of  despair  which  Dante  reads  are  :  ''  Ye  that 
pass  in,  all  hope  abandon  ye*'  (Hdl,  C.  III.,  9^.  Those  which  Viraf 
hears  are:  '*Val  kudam  zamik  vazriinan  va-miin  pavan  panab 
vakhd^nam  ?  "  u  6.,  '*  To  which  land  shall  I  go  ?  Whose  protection 
shall  I  take  ?  '* 

On  entering  into  Hell  the  guides  of  both  the  pilgrims  hold  them  by 
their  hands  to  give  them  courage  and  carry  them  in  safety.  Viraf 
says :  "  Sraosh  and  Atar  caught  hold  of  my  hand  so  that  I  went  on 
without  any  danger"  (Ch.  XVII.,  1,  2).    Dante  says:— 

''Then  me,  his  hand  firm  clasped  in  mine,  he  brought. 
With  joyful  face  that  gave  me  comfort  great.'' 

(HeU,  C.  III.,  19.) 

Both  find  their  hells  in  the  form  of  an  abyss  immeasurably  deep* 
Viraf  found  it  like  a  "  pit  whose  bottom  would  not  be  reached  by 
1,000  cubits.  And  even  if  all  the  wood  in  the  world  were  put  on  fire 
in  the  most  stinking  and  darkest  Hell,  it  would  not  give  out  any 
smell.  And  although  the  souls  of  the  sinful  there,  are  as  close  to  one 
another  as  the  ear  is  to  the  eye,  and  although  they  are  as  many  in 
number  as  the  hair  on  the  mane  of  a  horse,  they  do  not  see,  nor  hear 
the  sound  from,  one  another.  Everyone  thinks  that  he  is  alone" 
(Ch.  LIV.  3-*8).,  Dante  describes  the  depth  of  his  Hell  in  a  similar 
tone:— 

*'  And  with  mine  eyes  thus  rested,  I  to  see 

Turned  me,  stood  up,  and  steadfast  gazed  around. 
To  know  the  region  where  I  chanced  to  be. 

In  very  deed  upon  the  brink  I  found 
Myself,  of  that  abyss  of  direst  woe. 

Where  thunders  roar,  of  groans  that  know  no  bound 
Dark  was  it,  deep,  o'erclouded,  so  below. 

That  though  I  sought  its  depths  to  penetrate. 
Nought  to  mine  eyes  its  form  did  clearly  show." 

(-fife//,  C.  IV.,  4—12). 
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Both  lutTe  to  eroBS  a  riTer»  and  that  a  hurge  riyer-  before  they  go 
further  into  helL  The  river  of  Vir&f  was  formed  by  the  great  namber 
of  tears  shed  after  the  death  of  a  person.  The  guides  ask  Yirdf  to 
adfise  the  people  of  the  world  not  to  lament  too  much  for  the  death 
of  a  departed  soul,  but  to  submit  to  it  patiently  as  to  a  command  from 
God.  Mark  again  that  the  river  spoken  of  by  Dante  is  Acheron,  and 
is  alsob  as  Dr.  Plumptre  says,  **  the  stream  of  lamentations." 

Both  find  a  number  of  souls  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Yirftf  says,  **  I  saw  a  large  river  as  dark  as  the  gloomy  Hell.  There 
were  many  sonls  and  spirits  on  that  river." 

Both  ask  their  guides  as  to  what  those  rivers  are,  and  what  the 
souls  waiting  on  their  shores.  Viraf  a^ked,  ''What  is  this  river,  and 
who  are  these  people  that  are  waiting  in  a  distressed  mood  7" 
(Ch.  XVI.)  This  was  what  Viruf  saw  and  said  before  he  entered  into 
the  portals  of  hell.  Compare  with  this  what  Dante  saw  before  he 
entered  into  the  first  circle  of  hell:-* 

''And  when  I  further  looked  on  that  drear  seat, 

On  a  great  river's  bank  a  troop  I  saw. 
Wherefore  I  said  "  O  Master,  I  entreat 

That  I -may  know  who  these  arc,  what  the  law 
Which  makes  them  seem  so  eager  to  pass  o'er ; 

As  through  the  dim  light  they  my  notice  draw." 

(Hell,  C.  lU.,  70—75.) 

Dante's  guide  replies : — 
"My  son, 

■ 

Those  who  beneath  the  wrath  of  God  have  died;- 

From  all  lands  gather  to  region  dark. 
And  eager  are  to  pass  across  the  tide." 

(  Hell,  C.  m.,  121—124.) 

Both  divide  their  hells  in  a  number  of  parts,  and  both  sec,  the  last 
of  all,  in  the  deepest  hell,  Satan,  the  author  of  Evil.  Dante  sees 
Lucifer  in  (iuidecci^  tlie  last  of  the  four  concentric  circles  of  the  tenth 
circle.  Viruf  sees  Gunuk-Mino  in  the  last  of  the  different  parts  of  hell. 

On  enterinj!;  into  the  place  of  the  wicked  ones,  Viraf  found  a 
cold  wind  hlowiug.     A  more  striking  wind  than  that  he  had  never 
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seen  in  the  world.  Compare  with  this  what  Dante  says  of  the  cold 
in  that  part  of  hell  where  he  saw  Lucifer : 

''  How  icy  cold  I  then  became  and  numb, 
Ask  it  not,  Reader,  for  I  cannot  write. 
All  language  would  be  weak  that  dread  to  sum." 

{Hell,  C.  XXXIV.,  22—25.) 

When  Viraf  goes  near  Satan,  he  hears  him  taunting  the  sinful  souls 
that  had  fallen  victims  to  his  evil  machinations,  in  the  following 
words:— "Why  were  you  eating  the  food  supplied  to  you  bvGJod  and 
doing  my  work  p  Yon  did  not  think  of  your  Creator,  but  acted 
according  to  my  dictates."  Dante  sees  Lucifer  punish  Judas,  Brutus, 
and  CassiuB,  who,  following  his  evil  temptations,  had  turned  out  great 
traitors. 

Though  most  of  the  punishments  in  the  hell  of  Viraf  are  Persian 
in  their  character,  and  those  in  the  hell  of  Dante  are  retributive, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  mediaeval  theology  of  Europe,  there  are 
a  few  that  are  common  in  the  visions  of  both.  For  example,  serpents 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  punishments  of  both.  The  seventh 
Bolgia  in  the  hell  of  Dante,  where  robbers  are  punished,  is  the  Bolgia 
of  serpents.  According  to  Viraf,  unnatural  lust,  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  misrule,  adultery,  misappropriation  of  religious  property 
and  endowments,  and  falsehood  are  visited  with  punishments  by  the 
sting  of  dreaded  and  terrible  snakes. 

Again,  the  eating  of  human  skulls  and  brains  is  a  punishment  com- 
mon to  the  hells  of  both  the  pilgrims.  According  to  Vir&f,  fVau- 
dulent  traders  who  used  false  measures  and  weights  were  made  to 
eat  human  brains  and  blood  (Ch.  LXXX.).  So  were  men,  who  had 
got  rich  by  dishonest  means  and  by  stealing  the  property  of  others, 
punished  in  hell  by  being  made  to  eat  human  skulls  and  brains  (Ch. 
XLVI.).  An  unjust  judge,  who  gave  his  decisions  under  the  influence 
of  bribes,  is  made  to  slav  in  hell  his  own  children  and  eat  their  brains 

m 

(Ch.  XCL).  In  Dante  we  find  a  victim  punish  his  offender  by  eating 
his  head  and  brains.  We  find  that  Count  Ugolino,  who  was  put  into 
prison  on  the  strength  of  false  accusations  of  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  and 
was  there  compelled  by  the  pangs  of  starvation  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
own  children,  punishes  his  calumniator  Ruggieri  in  hell  by  eating 
his  head  and  brains  (llcll,  XXXIIl.). 

The  seiziiiK  and  tearin;;  and   ilaviuir  of  the   souls  of  the  sinful  bv 
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ferocimis  animals  is  alto  a  common  punishment  in  the  hells  of  Virftf  and 
Dante.  It  is  the  fierce  Cerberus  that  does  all  these  in  the  hell  of  Dante 
(C.  YI^  12-18).  It  is  the  Kharfastars  (t.^.,  the  nouons  animals), 
the  smaller  ones  of  which  are  as  high  as  mountains,  that  do  all  these 
and  annoy  the  sonls  of  the  sinful  in  the  hell  of  Virftf  (Ch.  XVIII.). 

The  suspending  of  sinful  persons  with  their  heads  downwards  is 
another  punishment  common  to  both  (Hell,  0.  XIX.,  22;  XXXIV.,  14; 
Virftf, Ch. LXIX. ,LXXIV.,  LXXIX.,  LXXX.,  LXXXVIII).  In Virifs 
▼ision,  it  is  the  dishonest  judges  and  traders  and  seducers  that  suffer  this 
punishment.    In  the  vision  of  Dante  it  is  the  Simonists  that  suffer  it. 

Another  punishment  common  to  the  visions  of  both  is  that  of 
CDverii^  the  bodies  of  sinners  with  heavy  metals.  According  to  Yiraf, 
a  faithless  wife  meets  the  punishment  of  having  her  body  covered  over 
with  heavy  iron  (Ch.  LXXX  V.).  According  to  Dante,  a  heavy  mantle 
ef  lead  is  the  punishment  that  a  hypocrite  meetswith  in  the  sixth  part 
of  the  dghth  circle  of  hell. 

The  twisting  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  another  punish- 
nent  common  to  the  hells  of  both.  In  the  eighth  circle  of  Dante's 
hell  it  is  the  soothsayers  that  meet  with  this  punishment.  In  YirAfs 
hell  it  is  the  cruel  masters  who  exact  too  much  work  from  their  beasts 
of  burden  without  giving  them  adequate  food  that  meet  with  thia 
punishment  (Ch.  LXXVII.). 

Again,  heavy  rain  and  snow,  hail  stones,  severe  cold,  and  foul  smells 
are  panisbments  common  to  the  hell  of  both  the  pilgrims.  According 
to  Dante,  it  is  a  glutton  who  meets  with  the  punishment  of  being  pelted 
with  rain  (C.  VI.,  53,  54).  According  to  Viraf,  those  who  demolish 
bridges  over  rivers,  those  who  are  irreverent,  those  who  speak  an 
untruth  and  perjure  themselves,  and  those  who  are  greedy,  avaricious, 
lusty  and  jealous,  meet  with  these  punishments  (Ch.  LV.). 

Viraf  gives  a  general  picture  of  hell  in  the  following  words 
(Ch.  XVIII.):— 
''  I  felt  cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  stench  to  such  an  extent  as 
I  never  saw  in  the  world  nor  heard  of.  M^hen  I  proceeded  further, 
I  saw  the  voracious  abyss  of  hell,  like  a  dangerous  pit  leading  to  a 
very  narrow  and  horrible  place,  so  dark  that  one  must  hold  (another) 
by  the  hand,  and  so  full  of  stench  that  anybody  who  inhales  the  air 
by  the  nose  struggles,  trembles  and  falls  .  •  .  The  noxious  creatures 
tear  and  seize  and  annoy  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  the  hell  in  a  war 
that  would  be  unworUiy  of  a  dog." 
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Compare  with   this   Dante's  description  of  the  third  circle  of  hell 
(c.  vi.,  7— 15):  — 


ct 


•eterne,  curst,  cold,  and  working  woe. 


Its  law  and  state  unchanged  from  first  to  last ; 

Huge  hail,  dark  water,  whirling  clouds  of  snow 
There  through  the  murky  air  come  sweeping  on ; 

Foul  smells  the  earth  which  drink  this  in  below. 
And  Cerberus,  fierce  beast,  like  whom  is  none, 
Barks  like  a  dog  from  out  his  triple  jaws 
At  all  the  tribes  those  waters  close  upon." 

Adultery,  cheating,  misrule,  slander,  avarice,  lying,  apostasy,  fraud, 
seduction,  pederasty,  sorcery,  murder,  theft,  rebellion  and  such  other 
moral  sins  are  seen  by  both  the  pilgrims  as  punished  in  hell. 

Now  the  question  remains,  what  is  the  origin  of  these  two  yisions  ? 
Though  the  date  of  VirAf  is  older  than  that  of  Dante,  the  visions  of 
both  seem  to  come  directly  from  different  parents.  Though  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  yet  the  vision  of  Viraf 
is  thoroughly  Zaroastrian,  and  that  of  Dante  thoroughly  Christian. 
Their  different  parents  may  have  a  common  ancestor  of  whom  little  is 
known,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relation  between  the  two.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  speak  here  on  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  Dante  directly  drew  his  visions.  As  to  the  visions  of  Yiraf, 
though  a  great  part  of  the  details  is  original,  the  main  features  about 
the  destiny  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world  have  their  origin  in  the 
Avesta.  The  fifth  and  the  seven  teenth  chapters  of  the  Virdf-ndmeh 
are,  as  it  were,  a  clear  and  amplified  version  of  a  portion  of  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  Vendidad^  These  chapters  are  based  on  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  as  believed 
by  the  ancient  Zaroastrians. 

The  visions  of  Viraf  were  made  known  to  the  European  world  of 
letters  by  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Pope  in  1818.  This 
was  an  imperfect  translation,  not  of  our  Pehelvi  Yir&f-nameh,  but  of  a 
Persian  version  of  it  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  mutilated  by  some 
foreign  elements.  This  imperfect  translation  of  the  Persian  mutilated 
version  led  some  to  believe  that  the  visions  of  Viraf  were  derived 
from  the  (yhristian  source  of  Isaiah's  Ascent.  But  the  late  Dr.  Haug, 
who  was  the  first  to  write  upon  this  subject,  and  whose  learned  presence 
in  our  midst  as  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan   College,  had 
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f^etUy  helped  and  encournged  Iranian  studies,  has  clearly  shown  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  M.  Barthdlemy*  in  his  excellent  translation 
(IdTTe  d*Ardft  YtrAf)»  wherein  he  has  dwelt  upon  some  of  these  strik- 
mg  points  of  resemblance,  agrees  with  Dr.  Haug  and  says,  **  Bien 
ne  justifie  les  tentative  faites  pour  montrer  que  lea  visions  de  I'Arda 
Viraf  dMvent.de  celles  contenues  dans  T Ascension  du  propht^te  Isaie» 
csr  elles  n*ont  entre  elles  aucune  relation  historique.*' 
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Art.  XV. — The  so-called  Peliplvi  Origin  of  th£  Sindibdd'-nameh 
or  the  Story  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters. — By  Jivanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A. 


[Read  28th  Jane  1892.] 


Like  the  story  of  Kalila  and  Damna,  known  in  Europe  as  the 
**  Fables  of  Biclpai,*'the  story  of  the  Sindibad-nameh,  known  in  Europe 
as  the  **  Story  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  has  gone  through  several 
versions  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Mr.  W.  A.  Clonston,  in 
the  Aihenitum  of  12th  September  1891,  says  that  all  these  different 
versions  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  they  also,  like  the  story  of 
Kalila  and  Damna,  come  from  the  Pehelvi,  through  an  Arabic  version 
now  lost. 

Mr.  Clonston  has  given  an  epitome  of  this  story  of  Sindibad  in  his 
Popular  Tales  and  Fictions  (V6l.  I.).  Professor  Forbes  Falconer 
has  published  an  "  Analytical  Account  of  the  Sindibad-nameh  "  in 
Vols.  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.  (new  series)  of  the  Asiatic  Journal 
(  1841 ).  We  find  the  story  reproduced  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Rogers 
in  the  January  number  of  this  year  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
Mr.  Clonston  has  also  published  a  separate  book  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sindibad-n&meh,  which,  being  '*  privately  printed,"  is  not  available. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that,  if,  as  Mr.  Clonston  says, 
Pehelvi  is  the  origin  of  this  wide-spread  story  of  *'  The  King,  the 
Damsel  and  the  Prince, '\it  is  the  old  Persian  story  of  Kaus,  Soudabeh 
and  Siavash,  that  has  given  rise  to  it.  In  the  Pehelvi  literature  now 
extant,  we  find  no  story  of  the  kind,  but  we  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the 
Shah-nameh  of  Firdousi,  who,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  collected,  as 
be  himself  says  in  the  preface  of  his  great  epic,  the  materials  of  his 
poem  from  a  Pehelvi  work.* 


y^    C5*i    cr^    *^'-r^    (j^^    ^.-.y  <^!;l^J»  •^^^-y^  ^=-ft^L^ 

"^^^-^     *^*yti     u^     ^;^*-.-.  c.-^  ^l>^  J  e;^3»«>^ 

YuXler,  I.,  lines  164.169. 
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Before  giving  Firdousi's  version  of  the  story,  I  will  give  here  for 
comparison  the  Sindibad-nameh  story  as  given  by  Mr.  A.  Rogers : — 

"  An  Indian  King,  by  name  Gardis,  was,  for  a  long  time,  childless, 
bat  by  dint  of  fasting  and  prnyer,  at  length,  obtained  a  son,  who  was 
destined*  according  to  the  horoscope  cast  at  his  birth,  to  pass  through 
a  great  misfortune  and  become  famous  in  his  ap:e.  Great  care  was 
taken  with  the  young  prince's  education,  but  for  some  years  to  no 
purpose,  until  he  was  placed  by  the  king,  on  the  advice  of  his  seven 
vazirs  or  ministers,  in  the  charge  of  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  Sindi- 
bad.  Under  this  person's  tuition,  the  prince,  in  six  months,  became  a 
model  of  learning  and  wisdom,  and  was  about  to  be  presented  to  his 
father  under  this  more  favourable  aspect,  when  the  time  for  under- 
going the  calamity,  predicted  at  his  birth,  arrived.  He  was  warned 
by  his  preceptor  accordingly,  that,  in  order  to  counteract  the  evil 
fate  that  was  Iving  in  wait  for  him,  he  must  be  silent  for  seven  days 

whatever  the  king:  might  say  or  do  to  him 

One  of  the  king's  wives,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  prince,  begs 
the  king's  permission  to  take  his  son  into  the  private  apartments,  on 
the  pretence  that  she  might  extort  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
remaining  silent.  Leave  is  given,  and  she  takes  the  opportunity  to 
declare  her  passion  to  the  prince,  and  offers  to  raise  him  to  the 
throne  by  poisoning  his  father.  The  offer  being  indignantly  refused, 
the  woman,  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences  when  the  prince  was 
allowed  to  speak  again,  determines  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  and, 
rushing  into  the  king's  presence,  accuses  the  prince  of  making 
improper  proposals  to  her  and  threatening  his  father's  life.  Shocked 
at  the    revelation  which    ho  fully  believes,   the  king    sends   for   the 

executioner  an<l   orders   the  prince's    execution 

The  king's  vazirsj  hearing  of  the  king's  order,  hold  a  consultation,  and 
determine  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out  by  one  of  their  number 
going  to  their  master  on  each  of  the  seven  days  for  which  silence  has 
been  imposed  on  the  prince,  until  the  latter  may  be  at  liberty  to 
defend  himself,  and  relating  tales  to  the  king  to  expose  the  deceitfulnoss 
and  viles  of  women.  Then  commences  the  struggle  between  the 
vazirs  and  the  desperate  woman,  the  king  on  each  day  putting  off  the 
prince's  execution  in  consequence  of  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  the  vazirs'  stories,  and  the  next  day  reiterating:  his  order 
for  his  son's  death  on  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  liia  treacherous  wife. 
Tiic    foruKT,     however,    innnages    to    tide    over    the   seven    d.'tys    of 
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silence;  and  finally  the  prince,  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  turns 
the  tables  on  his  wicked  step-mother,  and  turns  out  a  model  of 
wisdom  and  excellence." 

Now  the  episode  in  Firdousi's  Shah-nameh,  to  which  I  think  this 
story  of  SindibSd  is  similar  in  its  main  features,  though  not  in  some  of 
its  details,  which,  I  think,  are  added  and  worked  out  in  the  subse- 
quent versions,  runs  as  follows  :-^ 

Kaus,  the  king  of  Iran,  had  a  prince  by  name  Siavash,  who  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  fairy.  He  thanked  Ood  very  much  for  the  birth  of  this 
son,  but  those  who  calculated  the  movements  of  the  heavens  found 
that  the  stars  were  hostile  to  this  infant.  They  revealed  this  to 
the  king  and  advised  him  on  the  matter.  Rustam,  who  was  a  gene- 
ral of  the  king,  took  the  prince  under  his  protection  and  instruction. 
He  took  the  prince  to  Zaboulistan,  and  brought  him  up  in  a  manly 
way  as  befitted  a  king's  son.  He  taught  him  the  arts  of  war  and 
chase,  and  the  ways  of  ruling  justly.  He  taught  him  all  the  virtues, 
and  in  short  made  him  one  who  had  none  as  his  equal  in  the  world. 
Then,  at  the  special  desire  of  the  prince,  Rustam  took  him  to  the 
royal  court,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  King  KAus  and 
his  courtiers.  The  festivities  in  honour  of  the  prince  continued  for 
seven  days.  The  prince  thus  lived  in  ease  at  the  court  of  his  royal 
father  for  seven  years,  during  which  period  SoudAbeh,  the  step- 
mother of  the  prince  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  affection  for  the  boy  as  a  mother  and  of  a  desire  to  entertain  him 
and  to  give  him  presents,  requested  the  kins:  to  send  Siavash  to  the 
apartments  of  women.  At  the  desire  of  the  king,  Siavash  paid  three 
visits  to  the  ladies'  apartments.  The  queen  made  improper  proposals 
to  him,  and  he  left  her  rooms  indignantly.  Soudabeh  being  afraid 
of  the  consequences,  if  the  prince  complained  of  her  conduct,  tore  off 
her  clothes  and  raised  an  alarm.  Kaus  went  to  her  apartments,  where 
she  complained  of  Siavash  having  tried  to  commit  violence  upon  her. 
The  kinj5  said  to  himself:  **  If  all  this  is  true  I  will  cut  off  the  head  of 
Siavash."  He  then  sent  for  Siavash,  who  stated  all  the  facts.  The  queen 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  said  that  he  had  gone  to  such  an  extent  of 
violence  that  encientc  as  she  was  she  expected  a  miscarriage.  The 
king  found  that  Soudabeh  had  all  kinds  of  strong  perfumes  and  scents 
over  her  clothes  and  body.  Then  calling  Siavash  by  his  side  he  did 
not  find  over  his  body  any  trace  of  thoso  scents  and  perfumes  which, 
he  said,  would  have  been  found  over  hi:;  body  hud  he  committed  any 
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Tiolence  upon  the  body  of  Soudabeh  as  alleged.  Thus  he  found  the 
prince  innocent.  Soudabeh  then  tried  other  means  to  move  the 
feelings  of  king  Kaus  in  her  favour  and  against  the  prince.  She,  by 
means  of  some  drugs,  made  a  maid-servant  who  was  enceinte  miscarry. 
The  maid  gave  birth  to  two  still-born  infants.  Soudabeh  then  pretended 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  had  given  birth  to  the  still-bom  infants,  and 
raised  a  cry  of  grief  and  sorrow.  The  king  being  attracted  to  her 
apartments,  she  reminded  him  of  her  former  complaint,  viz.,  that  she 
expected  a  miscarriage  from  the  violence  of  Sillvash.  This  made  the 
king  again  suspicious  about  the  conduct  of  Sidvash.  He  called  the 
sages,  who  knew  the  stars,  before  him,  and  asked  them  to  find  out 
the  secret.  They  consulted  the  stars  for  seven  consecutive  nights  and 
traced  out  the  truth.  The  woman,  who  was  the  real  mother  of  the 
still-born  infants,  was  arrested,  but  she  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  The  king  called  Soudabeh  in  the  presence  of  the  sages. 
She  accused  them  of  being;  partial  to  the  prince  who  was  supposed 
to  be  very  powerful.  She  then  wept  and  cried  bitterly.  This 
ifected  the  heart  ot  the  king,  and  he  again  became  suspicious  about 
the  whole  affair.  He  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  Mobeds 
of  his  court,  and  submitted  the  whole  matter  before  them  for  advice. 
They  advised  the  king  to  try  the  case  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Soudllbeh, 
the  queen,  being  asked  to  go  through  the  ordeal,  said  that  she  had 
showed  her  innocence  by  presenting  before  the  king  the  two  infants 
that  were  born  dead  through  the  miscarriage  caused  by  the  violence  of 
Siavash,  and  that,  tiierefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  going  through  the  ordeal.  Siavash  went  through  it 
unhurt  and  proved  his  innocence.  The  king,  thereupon,  condemned 
the  queen  to  death  and  sentenced  her  to  be  hanged.  But  then  Siavash 
interfered  on  her  behalf  and  persuaded  the  king  to  forgive  her. 

This  then  is  the  story  ot  the  Shah-nameh  which  resembles  that  of 
the  Sindibad-nanieh.  NVe  will  here  enumerate  the  points  of  striking 
resemblance  between  th(;se  two  stories  : — 

1.  The  son  of  the  Indian  King  Oardis  was  destined,  according  to 
his  horoscope,  to  pass  a  life  of  misfortune.  So  was  Siavash,  the  son  of 
the  Iranian  king  Kaus,  destined,  according  to  the  astrologers,  to  psss 

a  life  of  misery. 

2.  As  tiie  Indian  prince  was  entrusted  to  Sindib&d  to  be  trained 
and  educated,  so  was  the  Iranian  prince  Siavash  entrusted  to  liustam. 

3.  Tlic  Indian  queen,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  prince, 

li8 
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asked  the  king  to  send  him  to  her  apartments  on  the  pretence  that  she 
might  extort  from  him  the  secret  of  his  ohserving  silence.  According 
to  the  Shah-n/imeh,  the  Iranian  queen  Soudabeh  asked  Kaus  to  send 
Siavash  to  the  private  apartments  of  women  on  the  pretence  of  enter- 
taining him  and  presenting  him  with  gifts,  and  of  making  him  choose 
a  partner  for  life. 

4.  The  Indian  king  grants  permission  to  the  queen  to  take  the 
prince  into  the  ladies'  apartmeuts.  There  the  queen  reveals  her  love 
to  the  prince,  and  offers,  if  he  returned  her  love,  to  raise  him  to  the 
throne  by  poisoning  the  king.  The  Iranian  king,  according  to  the 
Shah-nameh,  also  grants  permission  to  Soudabeh  to  take  Siavash  to 
the  ladies'  apartment  where  she  reveals  her  love  to  him,  and  promises, 
if  he  returned  her  love,  to  give  him  crowns  and  thrones,  and  threatens, 
in  case  he  did  not  return  her  love,  to  deprivt*  him  of  the  throne  and  to 
ruin  him. 

6.  Od  the  Indian  prince  refusing  the  offer  with  indignation,  the 
queen  raises  an  alarm  and  accuses  the  prince  before  the  king  of  im- 
proper offers.     We  find  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Iranian  prince. 

6.  The  seven  vaeirs  of  the  Indian  king  intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
prinoe  for  seven  consecutive  nights  and  persuade  the  king  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  prince.  According  to  the  Shah-nameh  we  have 
no  seven  vazirs,  but  we  find  a  number  of  sages  who  know  the  stars. 
They  consult  the  stars  for  seven  consecutive  nights  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  the  miscarriage  complained  of  by  Soudabeh  as  the  result 
of  the  attempted  violence  of  Siavash.  The  number  seven  plays  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  story  of  Siavash  in  the  Shah-nameh.  Si&vash  on  his 
return  from  Bustam  after  completing  his  education  was  entertained  by 
the  king  for  seven  days.  It  was  for  seven  years  that  Kaus  tried  the 
ability  of  Siavash  before  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  province  of 
Mawaralnahar  (The  Transoxania).  Again  it  was  for  seven  years  that 
Soudabeh  entertained  love  for  Siavash  before  revealing  it  to  him. 

7.  The  last  time  that  the  Indian  queen  comes  before  the  king  to 
defend  herself,  she  accuses  the  vaisirs  of  being  in  league  with  the 
prince  and  of  saying  falsehoods.  So  does  the  Persian  queen  accuse 
the  sages,  who  met  for  seven  consecutive  nights,  of  being  afraid  of 
Siavash  and  of  saying  what  was  not  true. 

8.  According  to  one  account  of  the  Sindibad-naraeh,  the  Indian 
queen,  who,  in  the  end,  was  found  guilty,  was  pardoned  by  the  king  at 
the  btercession  of  the  prince.     So  was  the  Persian  queen,  who  was 
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condemned  to  death  by  tho  king^  pardoned  at  the  request  of  the 
Persian  prince. 

Now  there  is  one  great  difference  between  the  story  of  the  Sindi* 
bad-n&meh  and  that  of  the  ShAh-nAmeh.  It  is  this,  that  we  do  not 
find  in  the  8h4h-n&meh  any  allasion  to  the  stories  told  to  the  king 
each  successive  night  by  one  of  the  seven  wuira.  But  in  place  of 
that  we  merely  find  that  the  sages  met  together  for  seyen  nights* 
According  to  the  Sindib&d-n&meh  story  it  is  the  alternative  stories  of 
the  vatirM  and  the  queen  that  allay  and  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
Indian  king.  According  to  the  Shih-n&meh  story  it  is  the  tricks 
of  the  queen  and  their  exposures  that  alternately  excite  and  allay  the 
snspicions  of  the  Persian  king.  At  first  she  tears  off  her  clothes 
snd  raises  an  alarm  to  excite  the  king's  suspicions  which  are  soon 
removed  when  he  finds  no  trsce,  on  the  body  of  Si&vash,  of  the 
itrong  perfumes  with  which  she  has  covered  her  body.  Then 
SoudAbeh  resorts  to  the  trick  of  a  pretended  miscarriage,  which  again 
nukes  the  king  a  little  suspicious.  The  sages  after  their  seven  nights' 
consultation  soon  expose  the  mischievous  plot.  Soud^beh  in  her  turn, 
igain  weeps  bitterly,  and  accuses  the  sages  of  being  afraid  of,  and 
ptrtial  tO|  the  prince.  This  moves  the  king  again  a  little  in  her  favour. 
He  calls  a  council  of  his  Mobeds  to  discover  the  whole  truth.  They 
sdvise  an  ordeal  by  fire.  Now  these  steps  and  countersteps  taken  by 
the  queen  on  one  hand  and  the  snges  and  Mobeds  on  the  other,  as 
described  in  the  Shahnanich,  nre  replaced  by  the  stories  of  the  seven 
vazirs  in  tlie  Sindibad-nameh. 

Now,  1  think  that  this  narration  of  stories  by  the  seven  vazirs  and 
the  qneen,  is  a  foreip;n  ehjnMjnt  added  to  the  J^chelvi  story  by  the 
Arabs  who  were  very  fond  of  spinning  out  a  long  story  in  the  form  of 
petty  stories  narrated  every  nijjht,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  Arabian  I^ights.  I  think  I  am  borne  out  in  this  view  by  the 
very  fact — and  tliat  an  important  fact — that,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Clouston,  tho  stories  of  tho  seven  vazirs  and  the  queen  vary 
greatly  in  the  diflTe rent  versions — Syriac,  Greek  and  Persian — of  the 
Siudibud-nameh.  The  main  features  in  the  story  remain  the  same  in 
all  the  ditTerent  versions  of  the  Sindibad-uanieh  as  in  the  original 
Persian  story,  but  in  the  stories  of  the  vazirs  and  the  queen,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  foreign  element  added  by  the  Arabs,  as  was  their 
wont,  we  find  a  great  difference  in  the  different  versions  of  the  Sindib&d- 
nimeh. 
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Thus,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  source  of  the  story  of  ''The  King 
the  Damsel  and  the  Prince,"  as  described  iu  the  Sindibad-nameh,  be 
Pehehif  we  find  it  in  the  story  of  Kans,  Soudabeh  and  Siavash  of  the 
Shah-nameh  which  is,  as  the  poet  himself  says,  written  from  Pehelyi 
sources. 

It  appears  that  the  story  of  SiAvash  is  more  ancient  than  the  times 
of  the  Sassanian  period  when  the  Pehelyi  books  from  which  Firdousi 
took  his  materials  were  written.  We  find  an  allusion  to  the  unsur- 
passed beauty  and  innocence  of  Si&vash  in  the  older  writings  of  the 
Ayesta.  In  the  Avesta  writing,  known  as  the  Afrin-i-Spitaman 
Zarathusht,  we  read  the  following  passage : — **  Srirem  keharpem 
anAstravanem  bavahi  yatha  kava  Siavarshano,"  t.e.,  may  you  be  as 
beautifal  and  innocent  as  Siavash.  An  allusion  to  the  unparalleled 
beauty  of  Siavash  is  also  made  in  the  Pazend  Afrin,  where  one  is 
desired  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Siavash   (Hudeed  b6d  chdn  SiAvakhsh). 
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Art.  XVI. — Bhartrihari  and  Kumdrila.— By  K.  B.  Pathak, 

B.A.,  Deccan  College,  Poona. 


[Bead,  28th  June  1892.] 


In  my  l&st  paper  I  relied  on  two  distinct  passages  in  I-tsing's  work. 
One  of  these  passages  refers  to  Dharmakfrti*  as  his  contemporary 
according  to  the  French  translation.  But  we  read  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  319,  that  this  passage  was  submitted  to 
another  Chinese  authority,  Prof  Vasiliev,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  original  Chinese  expression  may  also  be  interpreted  as  "nearest 
iu  time."  Now  this  last  rendering  looks  on  the  face  of  it  very 
indefinite.  I,  therefore,  referred  to  another  passage  in  I-tsing's  work, 
in  which  that  author  is  most  precise  in  his  statement  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  communicated  to  posterity. 

This  second  passage,  to  which  I  appealed  in  my  last  paper,  is  the 
one  isrhich  refers  to  Bhartrihari  as  having  died  in  650  A.D.  Here* 
I-tsing  is  giving  a  description  of  our  grammatical  literature,  as  it  was 
known  and  studied  in  India  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  mentions  several  standard  authorities  on  the  science  of  grammar. 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  Bhartrihari,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
fn^mmarian  of  wide-spread  fame  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Vakya-discourse  or  V&kyapadiya.  I-tsing,  moreover,  gives  the  number 
of  verses  contained  in  the  VAkyapadiya  as  700.  On  examining  the 
text  of  this  work,  as  wc  now  have  it  in  the  mnnuscript«  belonging  to 
the  Deccan  College  Library  and  in  an  edition  of  it  printed  at  Benares, 
1  find  that  I-tsing's  statement  is  very  nearly  correct.*  After  giving 
these  particulars  about  Bhartrihari  and  his  VMkyapadiya,  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  adds  that  this  author  died  in  650  A.D,  This  is  a  most 
interesting  literary  fact,  and  the  value  attaching  to  it  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  cannot  be  over-estimated  when  we  remember  that  it  was 

»  Dharnmklrti  and  SarhkarAchArya,  J.  B.  Br.  R.  A.S.,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  88. 

"  Prof.  Max  Mullcr  on  the  date  of  the  KflsikA,  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  308. 

^   I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Kielhom's  valnablo    paper   on   the    grammarian 
Bhartrihari,  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  226-227,  where  it  is  most  satisfac 
torily  proved  that   I-taiog  restriets  the  term  VAkyapadiya  to  the  first    two 
cliapters  of  Bhartrihari's  work,  in  the  same  way  as  Vardhamfina  does  in  his 

Clananitnamaliixludhi  when  ho  speaks  of  Bhartriliari  as  '^l4^M4I^M'4(l^l«h^l: 
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communicated  to  us  by  a  contemporary  writer ;  for  I-tsing  was  born 
about  635,  whereas  Bhartrihari,  to  whom  he  refers,  died  in  650  A.  1). 
In  the  Tantravartika,  Chapter  I.,  Section  3,  Kumarila  dehvers  a 
[)owerful  attack  on  Punini,  Katy^yana,  Patanjali  and  other  gramma- 
rians, and  contends  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  not  enjoined  in  any 
Vedic  school.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  grammar  is  part  of  the 
Vedas,  because,  while  the  Vedas  are  eternal,  grammar  is  only  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  brains  and  is  no  better  than  the  utterances  of 
Buddha  and  other  men  :  * 

^ff^RW  m  ^fV^l%^^f?Tf :  ^^  II 
Kumarila  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  science  of  words  is  not 
useful  in  preserving  the  Vedas,  nor  even  in  maintaining  the  purity  of 
our  every-day  speech,  and  that  even  such  eminent  classical  authors 
as  Masaka,  Anvalayana,  Narada,  Manu  and  prince  Palakarya  pay  no 
regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Panini*. 

In  the  course  of  this  very  interesting  discussion  which  occupies 
nearly  a  whole  sectioo,  Kumarila  cites  nutnerous  verses  from  the 
Vakyapadiya  of  Bhartrihari.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  only  five  of  these  verses  as  that  number  will  suffice  for 
my  present  purpose.  The  121st  verse  in  the  second  Chapter  of  the 
Vakyapadiya,  Benares  Edition,  p.  132,  runs  thus  : 

This  verse  is  twice  quoted  by  Kumarila,  Tantravartika,  Benares 
Edition,  pp.  251  and  254  : 

21^:  II 

*«  ^:^^:  ^V^Ts^^mm^  xMrxqwjH"iH.  I 
^if^^T^:  ^nrmf^^fRi"  II  ^'^  II 

^T^fi^:ft^  II 


♦  TantravArtika,  Benares  Edition,  p.  207. 
Ibid.  p.  109. 
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The  second  line  of  the  13th  verse  in  the  first  Chapter  of  the 
Vakyapadiya,  p.  7,  is  quoted  and  parodied,  and  the  sentiment  expressed 
therein  is  held  ap  to  ridicule  by  Kumarila,  Tantravurtika,  pp.  209 
and  210,  thus  : 

The  14th  verse  in  the  second  Chapter  of  the  Vakyapadija,  p.  73,  is 
also  quoted  by  Kumarila,  Tautravurtika,  p.  220: 

^^<-dK^  ^r#  ^  ^^^^f:  II 
Here  are  two  more  quotations : 

^^  ^^Rt  ^  q%^:  irpfT^^  ii  ^^^  ii 

A^akyapadiva,  Chap.  II. 

^'^^t  ^?^R  ^  iTf^:  lMlV%  1 1 

Tantravartika,  Chap.  III.,  Sec.  I.,  Benares  Edition 
p.  732. 

^f%^%  R^^f  mK\l\  ^r%q  ^rr?^:  i 


Vakyapadiya,  Chap.  II. 
Tantriivartika,  Chap.  III.,  {Sec.  I.   Benares  Edition,  p.  7'M. 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  Eum^rila  frequently  quotes  Bhartrihari 
and  criticises  him  along  with  Panini  and  Patanjali.  It  is  obvious,  I 
think,  that  in  Rumania's  days,  Bhartrihari  was  regarded  as  a  high 
authority  on  grammatical  science.  In  his  own  life-time  he  could  not 
have  been  so  distinguished  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  foreign  scholar, 
or  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Paninian  school  as  to 
deserve  being  criticised  along  with  such  acknowledged  authorities  as 
Punini  and  Patanjali  by  a  leader  of  the  Mimamsa  school.  Hence 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  was  travelling  in  India  between  629-645,  does  not 
mention  him,  whereas  I-tsing,  writing  nearly  half  a  century  later,  tells 
us  that  Bhartfihari  was  known  as  a  famous  grammarian  throughout 
the  five  divisions  of  India.  On  this  ground  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  half  a  century  must  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Bhartrihari*s 
death,  A.  D.  650,  and  the  time  at  which  the  Tantrav&rtika  was  com- 
posed. In  other  words,  Komarila  must  have  flouri8he4  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century.  This  is  the  earliest  date  that  we  can  assign 
to  him,  consistently  with  the  facts  stated  aboire. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  two  distinguished  authors,  I-tsing  and 
Kumarila.  The  former  was  a  cultured  and  scholarly  native  of  China, 
and  a  follower  of  ^akyasiihha  whose  immortal  name  appears  above 
the  surface  of  oblivion,  like  a  mountain  peak,  glowing  in  the  grandeur 
of  eternity.  I-tsing  came  to  India  to  visit  the  sacred  places  of  his  reli- 
gion where  those  blessed  feet  of  the  Enlightened  One  had  trod.  The 
latter  was  Kumarila,  a  native  of  Southern  India  whose  intellectual 
superiority  was  so  great  that  he  towered  far  above  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Buddha,  Kshatriya  as  he  was,  could 
aspire  to  the  position  of  a  teacher — a  position  which  belonged  by  right 
of  birth  to  the  Brahmin  alone — and  proclaim  to  the  astonished  world 
that  he  was  the  only  saviour  of  mankind  : 

Tantrav&rtika,  Chap.  I.,  Sec.  III.,  p.  116. 

Kumarila  therefore  occupied  himself  both  by  pen  and  speech  in 
eradicating  that  religion  which  had  well-nigh  extinguished  the  las 
spark  of  Brahminism  and  which  had  attracted  I-tsiog  to  India  fronc 
the  far  East. 

Both  these  writers  aro  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
grammatical  literature  of  India,  but  from  difiereut  points  of  view.    They 
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Om  mam  tutboritiet,  PA^iai,  Pttaftjali  and  Bhftrtfrihari,  and  agree 
n  referriag  to  the  lame  work  of  Bhartphari,  naoMly ,  tlw  VHkyapadl ja. 
The  relatioM  between  Bhartfihari»  I-taing  and  Kpnlnk  msj  be  aeen 
It  a  glaiice  from  tbe  foUowing  table : — 


I.tsittg,  690  A.  D.  700  A.  D. 

KamArila* 

like  tike  general  ma  of  Indian  authors,  Kumlrik  eoaftnei  hinaelf 
te  eritieiswg  Bhartf ibari  adversely,  b«t  afforda  no  clue  to  his  own  date 
or  that  of  Bhartfikari.  On  ike  other  hand  I-taing  Mipplies  definite  in* 
ftrmation  on  two  potnte,  namely,  tbe  date  of  Bhartfihari'i  death  and 
the  uterval  of  time  that  most  have  elapsed  between  thirt  event  and  the 
pcfMidatwhtehhebeeame&mons  thronghont  India.  And  sinee  the 
TantravArtika  was  obvionsly  composed  at  a  time  when  Bhartf  ihari*s 
Known  as  a  grammarian  was  completely  established  in  the  five  divisions 
sf  Indist  we  are  forced  to  assign  Kumlrila,  at  the  earliest^  to  the  first 
hilf  of  the  eighth  cei^ry. 

Again,  we  possess  interesting  evidenee  to  determine  the  okronological 
priori^  of  Knasiribk  to  fiaAkarlehlrya ;  for  tke  former  is  actually 
rAncd  to  by  the  latter  in  the  Taittirtyabhtehya  and  quoted  by  Surei- 
vara  in  the  Taittirtyav&rtika  in  tbe  same  connection.  The  introduce 
tion  to  the  Taittirijabhiishja  thus  opens  with  an  attack  on  a  certain 
litmAmsaka*  : 

4iimftPi441<HK*mgT^^WT  ^qjJi^H  «^i(ii^i j«i'^  iPRPir- 

<^1MWi:  «^^it4m»4«T  ^  ^  ^  ^^  I 

In  explaining  this  passage,  Suresvara  tells  us  that  the  Mtm&msaka 
here  attucked  by  his  teacher  ^mkardchirya  is  no  less  an  author  than 
Knmirila  himself.     Says  the  Taittirlyav4rtika' : 

ft^^ftPd^  ^^%H^HNf^^l^^l  II 

*  TaitUrtyabhAshya,  Anandiirama  Ed.,  p.  d. 

*  Taittirfjay^rtikis  ADaod&Brama  Kd.,  p.  5. 

39 
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Here  the  first  yerse  quoted  by  Saresvara  occors  in  Kumarila's 
Slokavartika,^  and  it  is  plain  that  Samkava  has  only  paraphrased  this 
verse  in  setting  forth  the  Mim&ihsaka's  view. 

In  the  next  verse  Suresvara  calls  Eumftrila  Mtmamsakammanya  or 
one  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  xMimansA-lore.  None  but  Suresvara 
who  lived  shortly  after  Kuroarila,  could  have  ventured  on  the  use  of 
such  a  disrespectful  expression  towards  that  distinguished  Mimaihsaka. 

We  have  thus  established  chronological  relations  between  Bhartrihari, 
Kuroarila  and  ^mkaracharya.  Bhartrihari  is  criticised  by  Kuroarila 
who  in  his  turn  is  criticised  by  Sankar&ch&rya  ;  Bhartfihari  died  in 
650  A.  D.,  and  became  famous  throughout  India  nearly  half  a 
century  later  as  I-tsing  assures  us.  Kuroirila,  who  must  have  criticised 
Bhartrihari  after  the  latter  had  become  famous,  of  course  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  Samkar&ch&rya  must  for 
a  similar  reason  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  be  it  observed,  does  not  involve  any  accept- 
ance of  tradition,  but  rests  entirely  on  the  explicit  statements  made  by 
I-tsing,  Kumarila  and  Suresvara.  Nor  can  the  conclusion  thus  arrived 
at  be  invalidated  by  any  arguments  that  have  been  as  yet  advanced 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  pronounce  I-tsing*8  work  a  pure  forgery. 

Turning  to  Digambara  Jaina  literature,  the  first  name  that  greets 
us  is  Samantabhadra  whose  Aptamimlm8&  is  cited  by  V&chaspatimisra 
in  explaining  Samkaracharya's  criticism  on  the  Sy&dv&da  doctrine.* 

The  appearance  of  Samantabhadra  in  Southern  India  marks  an 
epoch  not  only  in  the  annals  of  Digambara  Jainism  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sanskrit  literature.    The  Aptam!m&ms4  is  regarded  as  the 


s  Pandtta,  Vol.  III.,  p.  584.  See  B4aiaUrtha'a  ^Ariraka^trasamgraha, 
Chap.  I.,  section  I.  Saresvara  also  qaotes  KamArila  in  his  BrihadAranjaka- 
v^rtika.  Chap.  II.,  Section  4  : 

Pandita,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  86. 

•  Bh4mati,  Bibl.  Ind.  Ed.,  p.  458.  The  verse  stands  104th  in  the  Dev^iga- 
mastotra. 
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The  cmrlicit  CMUMotarf  m  iIi* 
hfimmlmkmak  m  tkt  AsktMtf  of  Akmbiika  «Im>  k  ako  kwm  as  ^ 
Ahli«irii»fm  or  Hrih»k»fhaiMifm.  He  ms  Ekrrae  tW  aatkor  o. 
tte  LaghifMlnva.  XjiTrnTUuicliaTa,  Akihiilritlom^  S««rft|Mi- 
aad  Friraidiitu.  The  Mcoiid  and  aore  cshMMtiTr 
••  the  A|ilaBfiBiiB9l  io  the  AptamtBlmsilaniliJiim  or 
AAteMhttrtof  Vidjiimiidi  who  tdk  w  Ibtt  he  his  feUovca  the 
HihTiiitt  m  his  gmJe :  " 


He  also  wrote  YoktvanossssiialaBk&ra,  a  commenfarv  ou  the 
ToktraDuiisaiui.     He  was  likewise  the  author  of  the  ApUnarikslia. 

The  SloksTartika,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Ashtasahasri.^*  and  the 
Prami n« pa rikshl  which  is  referred  to  in  the  YuktyauusAdaualamkara,'' 
•re  also  attributed  to  l.im. 

Samantabhadra,  Akal^imka  and  Vidyananda  are  thus  referred  to  hj 
IbnikTsnandi  in  tbePurlkshAmakha:  ^* 


^^  DeTftgamastotra,  Tenca  24-27. 

>  ^  Aflhusahasri,  Deccan  College  MS.,  No.  564  of  1875-70,  p.  2006. 

»•  Ibid.,  p.  386. 

^*  Viabalkirti  Maharaja's  MS.,  p  9a. 

^*  Pramejakamalamdrtanda,  Deccan  College  MS..  No.  038  of  1875-70,  p.  77a 
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JtM  %5ri^  PI<I^  ^fW:  ^5ft?^^  Chapter  I. 

The  earliest  commentary  on  the  work  of  M^kyanandi  is  the  Pra- 

meya-kamalamartanda  of  Prabh^handra  who  says  that  his  author  has 

based  his  aphorisms  on  the  works  of  Akalaihka,  a»  the  kuter  are  too 

hard  for  children  to  understand  :^* 

jr^M*<"iw<HNiiS[Oin?  I 

Prabh&chandra  adds  that  besides  the  Prameyakamala-m&rtanda, 
he  also  wrote  the  Nyijakumnda-chandrodaja,  a  commentary  on  the 
Laghfyaatraya  of  Akalamka  whom  he  thus  speaks  of  as  his  teacher : 

Translation. 

After  baring  commented  on  the  work  of  Manikyanandi  confeying 
unequalled  knowledge,  this  commentary  which  is  the  repository  of 
knowledge  is  again  commenced  on  a  teat  which  lights  up  the  mul- 
titude of  things  in  the  three  worlds  and  which  is  able  to  effect  the  ful- 
filment of  all  desires.    From  having  approcu;bed  the  feet  of  Akalamka 


»  Jbid.,  p.  lb.  Cf.  «T^^«rttHt^CTir  ^  ^imr  I 

*«iRi»^TnjTt  ?T^  !Rt  HiPr wfR?  H 

Anantavtrja. 
^^  Introduction  to  the    NyAjaknmodaohaiidrodaya,    palm-leaf  MS.    from 
SraTana  Belgol. 
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I  bave  gained  tndeBoribable  md  miBiirpaised  knowledge;  «nd  with  it 
I  tiphin  hia  work  treating  of  all  inbjtcts.  Doet  nol  ihe  poeperoot 
Ga^adhani  [Gaiitama]  bimtel^  wbo  baa  obtained  splendid  gifts  ftom 
the  ftet  of  the  excellent  Jina  [MahAvtre]  explain  Ins  foeomparable 
•peech  delivered  in  the  reapective  dialecta  of  all  people  t 

It  ia  erident  thai  PrabhAchandra  was  the  pnpil  of  Akaladika* 
YidyAnanda  quotes  Akalaihka ;  MA^ikyanandi  mentions  Akalamka  and 
YidyAnanda.  PrabhAchandrat  the  pnpil  of  Akalaihka,  writea  a  com« 
nentary  on  MAfikyanandi's  worki  in  which  he  frequently  quotes 
YidyAnanda.^'  These  facts  show  conyincingly  that  we  baTO  here  a 
group  of  four  ooutemporary  authon,  Akalaiika  being  the  oldest  of 
them  all.  The  chronological  relataons  between  them  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  following  table:  ^- 

Akalamka 
VidyAoanda 
Ha^ikyaiiandi 
PrabhAchandra. 

PrabhAchandra  quotes^"  the  opening  verse  in  BAna's  EAdambar^ 

twTT  JWRT  JRflr  ffT:?J5i  I 

Both  VidjAnanda  and  PrabhAchandra  frequently  quote Bhartfihari  :^* 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Akalamka  and  PrabhAchandra  lived 
after  the  7th  century.  They  also  lived  before  Jiuasfina,  the  preceptor 
of  Amoghavarsha  I.,  who  mentions  them  in  the  Adipura^a.*^  These 
iacts  will  enable  us  to  accept  as  correct  the  opinion  of  Brahmanemi- 


>^  PrameyakamsIamirtaQ^,  pp.  116.  Here  Prabbdobandra  reprodaoea  tba 
pSrvapaksba  of  the  Mtmdmsaka  word  for  word  from  tbe  Asb^sabasrt,  p.  40. 

^*  Prameyakamalamdrtan^a,  p.  148a.  Dr.  Petenon'a  Edition  of  tbe 
KAdambart. 

^*  PrameyakamalamArtai?^,  p.  21a.    Asb^sahaart,  p.  107a. 

*<^  Tbe  paaeage  is  cited  farther  on.  Adipurlna,  Deccao  College  MS., 
No.  288  of  1883-84,  p.  3a. 
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datta,si  though  a  modern  writer,  that  Akalanka  was  contemporary 
with  the  RashtrakiitA  kiog  Subhatunga  or  KfishijAr&ja  I.  I  shall  now 
quote  the  paa«age  in  the  Adipuri^a  which  mentions  Akalamka  and 
Prabhachandra  together  with  hiagreat  work  the  Nyayakumudachandro- 
d9ya^  or,  as  it  is  briefly  styled,  the  Chandrodaya  : 

f^J^  «<^l^<il  fRPtm^R^:  \\\^  If 

"I  praise  the  poet  Prabhachandra,  whose  fame  is  as  bright  n»  the 
rajs  of  the  moon,  and  who  has  ever  delighted  the  world  by  the  com- 
position of  the  Chandrodaya.  Who  doea  not  extol  the  fame  of  that 
author  of  the  Chatidrodaya  which  adorns  the  head  of  the  good  and 
will  not  fade  till  the  end  of  time  P  The  merits  of  Bhntt&kalaihka 
Srip&la  and  P&trakesari,  exceedingly  faultless,  shine  as  though  they 
were  garlands  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  wise." 

In  this  passage  Jinasena  mentions  Akalamka,  Prabhachandra  the 
author  of  the  Nyayakumuda-chandrodaya  and  Patrakesari.  In  a  very 
old  palm-leaf  manuscript  of  the  AdipurAna,  belonging  to  Brahmasiiri 
Sastri  of  Srayana  Be)gol  and  written  in  old  Kanarese  characters, 
Vidyananda  is  given  as  another  name  of  Patrakesari.  Again  the 
Saniyaktvaprakasa**  quotes  a  certain  passage  from  the  Jaina  oloka- 
vartika  and  ascribes  it  to  VidyAnanda  a2ta«  PIktrakesarisyftmi  : 

rPn  «t*<=^ff^  H<iRI<[7]^^<HI^MN^^RHiPRr  ^^  cHS 
^WFJ^   cjTfrtr^RTR   H^^^<iA^H    II    ^   «*^ic;^H^I«iM^HHW- 

^(^  g>?Tyjr^r^<f'qft"i^i<^[qrcnt-[  ^m^  ]p^^i  Ri^hitw^ 
^eT^TTf^  =1 5fTirjf?%rcT  *WN<ftw  dwm*(i^. 


*^  Kath^kofia,  Deccan  College  MS.,  No.  471  of  1884-86,  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  ZII., 
p.  215,  where  *bbavati '  is  a  mistake  for  'Bharate.' 

•*  SamyaktTaprakAsa,  Doccan  College  MS.,  Ho.  777  of  1876-76, p.  66. 
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Thii  pMiage  oeenrt  at  the  boginnuig  of  the  eeeoad  chipter  of  the 
June  ^lokavirtike,*^  which  the  Hindi  commentator*^  on  the  Ratna. 
kara^^^kaattrihntei  to  Vidy&nanda.  In  a  play  entitled  JlUna-SAryo- 
daja  VAdiehandra  introdncee  Ashtaiiitt'*  ae  a  female  chaineter. 
When  ahe  enconntere  Mtm&ihiA  and  other  aeetiy  ehe  redtee  the 
DeT%ima8totra  and  explaine  it.  But  unable  to  lilenee  them  and 
frightened  at  their  uppearanoe,  she  eeeka  reftige  fai  the  lotus-like 
mouth  of  n^trakeeari.    In  the  4th  Act  ihe  Myii**    ■ 


**  that  she  was  protected  from  the  attacks  of  MtmlAsI  and  other 
sehools  by  the  prosperous  P&trakesari  who  developed  her  into  the 
Ashtasahasrt" 

These  facts  enable  us  to  identify  PAtrakesari  with  YidyAnanda 
who  wrote  the  Ashtasahasri. 

We  have  already  seen  that  AkalaMca,  Prabhichandra  and  Yidyi* 
aanda  alia$  FAtrakesari  have  been  praised  by  Jinasena.  The  praiasti 
tt  the  end  of  the  Utt«rtpurans,  which  speaks  of  Jinasena  as  tiie  pre- 
eeplor  of  Amogbararsha  I,  and  which  was  composed  in  daka  820'* 
when  Lokaditya  of  the  Challaketana  or  cloth-bannered'*  family  was 
ruling  at  BaihkApura,  was  discovered  by  me  and  communicated  to  the 
Indian  Antiquary"  in  1888.  Jinasena's  pupil  Gunabhadra  is  de» 
icribed  in  the  Sanskrit  Commentary  on  his  AtmAnusAsana'*  as  the 
preceptor  of  KrishnarAja  II.,  while  the  latter  was  still  a  yufsarija. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
date  of  Jinasena's  AdipurAna  as  precisely  as  possible.     He  wrote  his 


**  ^lokarArtikdlamkAra,  Deooao  College  H8.,  p.  64a. 
*«  Hindi  oommentary  on  the  Batnakara^^aka,  Deccan  College  MS.  No.  660 
ofl875.76,  p.  2S6a. 
*'  Akalamka's  commentary  on  Samantabhadra's  DevdgamaBtotra  mentioned 

in  tho  next  Bentenoe. 
*«  Jfidnaaiiryodaya,  Deccan  College  MS.,  No.  495  of  1884-86,  p.  68b. 
*'  The  cyclio  year  mentioned  here  is  pingala,    Decoan  College  MB.,  No.  606 

of  1884-86. 
*•  See  my  paper  in  the  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  104. 
»«•  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  216. 
*o  Atm&nufiABana,  vorse  106,  MS.  of  tho  Jaina  Ma^ia  at  Kolbapor. 
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first  work  the  Jaina  HariTamfia  in  6aka  705  when  the  Raahirak^ta 
king  Vallabba  II.  was  reigning.  A.t  this  time  Jinasena  must  have 
been  very  young  as  the  Harivamsa  is  lacking  in  richness  of  fancy,  copi- 
ousness of  imagery  and  fluency  of  yerse,  which  distinguish  the  later 
productions  of  his  muse.  The  interesting  prasasti  of  the  Jaina  Hari- 
▼amsa  together  with  the  passage  in  which  the  Gupta  kings  are  alluded 
to,  I  have  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary.'^ 

Jinasena  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  Amoghavarsha  I.  as  he  tells  us 
himself  in  the  PirSv&bhyudaya:  '* 

^^prCJTTJfW  4>ii^<ww  war  I 

^rfNi<^H*iflMKq41«iipr: 

wsif  swi^  qfttfan^^  II  ^\  11 
qr^^^^S?^  M^M^^^^i^'^  ^m  ^j^JT:  II  a  ii 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Sanskrit  literature.  It  is  at 
once  the  product  and  the  mirror  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age.  The 
first  place  among  Indian  poets  is  allotted  to  K&lidisa  by  consent  of  all. 
Jinasena,  however,  claims  to  be  considered  a  higher  genius  than  the 
author  of  the  Clood*messenger.  But  this  estimate  of  himself  is  not 
endorsed  by  posterity  who  regard  Kilidisa  as  the  greatest  of  Indian 
bards,  the  unapproached  and  nnapprochable ;  whereasi  except  among 
his  co-religionists,  Jinasena's  name  has  passed  into  unmerited  oblivion. 
However  this  may  be,  the  value  of  the  P&rsvftbhyudaya  to  a  modem 
editor  of  the  Cloud-messenger  cannot  be  exaggerated  as  Jinasena  has- 
contrived  to  interweave  the  whole  of  that  charming  love-song  into  hia 
poem.    It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  earliest  allusions  to 


>»  Ind.  Ant,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  141. 

'•  MS.  of  ibe  Kolhapar  Jaina  Hatha. 
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UkMe  fimnd  in  the  Hanhacharita**  and  the  Afliole  imeription  of 
Fdliketi  tl,^  which  thus  opens  in  praise  of  Jina  t 

The  next  reference  in  dironological  order  to  the  great  poet  oeom 
b  Knmirila's  work/*  and  the  allnrion  to  KUidAsa,  whidi  is  met  with 
in  the  PArfiWihhyndaya  is  consequently  a  still  later  one. 

The  composition  of  the  PArtyAhhyndaya  I  refer  to  the  early  part  of 
AmoghaTarsha's  reign ;  and  last  but  not  least,  comes  the  Adipurftpa 
which  admittedly  ranks  very  high  as  a  piece  of  literary  workmanship ; 
bat  Jinasena  did  not  live  long  enough  to  finish  it  Tradition  tells  ns 
that  when  Jinasena  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching  he  called  to  his 
ride  two  of  his  disciples  and,  pointing  to  a  piece  of  wood  which  lay  in 
inmt  of  them,  asked  each  to  describe  it.    One  of  them  said 

And  the  other  who  was  Gu^abhadra  said 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  latter  description  highly  com- 
Biended  itself  to  Jinasena  who  thereupon  entrusted  to  Ou^abhadra  the 

**  Introdnotion  to  Harthaoharita. 

**  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  YIII.,  p^  287.    That  this  is  the  reading  of  the  vene  is 
elear  from  the  following  :— 

^J^TTPTOTC n  Siddhabhakti. 

f*^ff%rffNnrf^5t  m*  ^rq^  II  Siddhabhakti. 
f^UilR^«^*i1lDB>"  WTf?iprrmfr^  W  ^iotMon%  AdipurAna. 

^fr«rrf^ft^  ^i  fSlHHl  Pftf^'^Hf  II  Ravishena,  Fadmapurdna. 
>•     Tantravdrtika,  Benares  Bd.,  p.  183  : — 

qRra:^  ^fMft^i^fW  i 

80  ^ 
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task  of  finishing  the  Adipurana.'*    The  latter  also  wrote  the  Uttara- 
purana  and  the  Atmanusasana  alluded  to  above. 

The  Parsvabhyudaya  and  the  Adipur&na  do  not  enable  us  to  assign 
the  latest  date  to  Jinasena.  But  this  omission  is  supplied  by  the 
JayadhavaUtfka  which  mentions  this  author  along  with  his  illustrious 
contemporary  and  disciple  AmogbaTarsha  I«  and  gires  Saka  759*'  as 
the  date  of  its  own  completion : 

ir?^*IH"i«ll^  4^MT*Ttt^  II 
3R|iH^tl^iA<MMI5^5<'fl2Pir  I 

Pifejpi^  ^wi<i*?mM*hPi*i  It 
srfg^  H^^ii<>)  tpiFrt  qftjn<n<r:  i 

57%rvtraig  frftroW  rapt  11 

«rw5i«rre"«*iiti*«H*wi<^3  ^i*4(i«  i 
w\^  ^m  ipwisr  m^doijusiir  ii 

«ft#cir3MfiMdi^ydHi  ftrtlftaHHW- 

^^KKft^iii^Hrtd^l  %n«Mrt«m(<«1l  II 


'*  Jiuaaena  wrote  the  first  42  ohfapter*  of  tbia  work,  the  remaining 
5  chapters  being  composed  by  bia  pupil.  In  his  introduction  to  the  48rd  chap, 
Guriabhiidra  says  :— 

tn*  f^sir«nTPf  v^^  ^wftf  ^  ii  \^  ii 
'wr  frar^g"  R«n%iTi?l  itc^'jH  »rar  ii  \»  ii 

"  SiddbSntatrsya  or  three  Scriptures  at  Hikdabidari,  leaf  618.  I  owe  this 
reference  to  firabmasftri  Shastri  of  Sravana  Belgol. 
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m 

We  any  aafeij  teoept  Sakii  7M  m  the  dtie  of  the  Adiporl^A,  for  tt 
diit  time  JioMettii  moft  have  been  verj  old  u  he  wrote  hie  ftnt 
work  the  HariT«ih6a  is  Saka  70i. 

We  baTe  already  teen  that  the  AdiparA^a  mentiona  Akahihkay 
Prabhlchandra  the  aathor  of  the  NyAyakumndaehaBdrodaya  and 
Vidyftoanda  o/tat  PAtrakeiari.  We  have  •hown  that  Akalaihka  was 
eontemporary  witli  the  RAshtrakAta  King  dobhatnftga  or  Kpsh^aiAja  I. 
end  floorished  in  the  2nd  half  of  the  eighth  oentary.  Akalaiiika'a 
paptl  PrabhAchandra  iind  VidyAnanda  mnet  have  lived  on  into  the 
Aret  half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  were,  of  tonne,  oontemponiry 
with  Jinasena  who  wrote  his  Hamsifasa  in  the  time  of  the  BAshtrakftta 
king  ValUbha  IL  The  latest  date,  therefore,  which  can  be  assigned 
to  PrabhAchsndra  and  VidvAnanda  b  Saka  760«  the  date  of  the 
AdipnrAna  which  mentions  them. 

As  I  hare  intimated  shove,  PrabfaAchandra  and  VidjrAns  nds  quote 
the  YAkyapadlya  of  Bhartf ihari.  They  flreqoently  mention  and  qnote 
Bhartfihari's  great  critic  KumArila.  PrabhAchandra  ealla  Abe  author 
sf  the  TantrarArtika  either  Bha^ta  or  KumArila:  >• 

^^wr^Mf^nr  f^^BiJ4i^Hi  ji*<ifi^QicftN  >TW?;irf^  s^r^  I 

^fg-  ^CT^W^  m4raiTlij<l«dl  It 

Moat  of  the  verses  attribated  to  Bbatta  in  the  Prameyakamslamar- 
tanda  and  the  Ashfasahasr!  are  found  in  KumAriWs  SlokarArtika  which 
obrioutly  suggested  the  title  of  one  of  VidyAnanda's  own  works  the 
Jsina  Slokarartika.  No  author  is  so  frequently  or  so  severely  cri- 
ticised as  KumArila.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
iUastrious  M^mAihsaka  attacked  the  Jaina  theory  of  an  omniscient 
being,  as  propounded  by  Samantabhadra  in  the  AptamtmAihsA.** 
Akaladika  writes  his  commentary  called  Ashtasati  on  this  very  work, 
bot  does  not  reply  to  KumArila,  whereas  PrabhAchandra  and  Vidya- 
Danda  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  defending  Samantabhadra  from  the 
ittacks  of  the  great  Mimumsaka  the  dread  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 

**  Prameyakamal&TnArtanflA  pp.  14a  Hnd  825. 
*•  DevAgamastodrn,  Verses  1 — 6. 
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Jainas  alike.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  interesting  ques- 
tion^ whether  Kum£rila  was  contemporary  with  Akalamkadeva. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  portion  of  Kum&rila's  critique  together  with 
Prahh^chandra's  reply  to  it  is  reproduced  by  Sayana-Midhava  in  his 
Chapter  on  Jainism/^ 

Akalamka  interprets  the  third  verse  in  the  AptamtmimsA  as  refer- 
ring to  KapiU  and  Buddha :  neither  can  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  of 
mankind  because  their  teachings  are  inconsistent.  Vidy&nanda  adds** 
that  ihis  verse  is  also  aimed  at  the  followers  of  Prabh&kara  and  Bhatta 
since  ihey  disagree  as  to  the  way  in  whioh  a  Vedic  sentence  should 
be  constraed.    Parodying  a  welUknown  line  of  Kumarila,*^  he  says : 

Vidyftnanda  mentions  the  Ved^tav^di  Mandanaousra**  and  quotes** 
sereral  verses  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  BphadAranyakavArtika : 

^T5:*^«<K"^*«II(I%-— 

siiwrfir  Bi^  irer  ii)«Mi<iwii^<i  i 

WSnf^  ^  cfi^fRTT  Hftcfl^d^wW  II 

^  Rffact  ^ii^ftft  m  g^ftfe-a^  II 
4^iR<iMK«  ^5  ?Ht  ji?r4  I 

*^  The  qaestion  will  be  diaoaseed  in  another  paper. 
*^  Sarvadardanasamgraha,  Bibl.  Ind.  Bd.,  pp.  28,  29. 
«'  Aahtaiatt,  D.  C.  MS.  Aihtasahasr!,  p.  4  h. 

♦>  Ibid,,  p.  5  a-  f[^  g»T^  ql^  ^ffT:  ^Rfrtl  ^frf  IfT  ^nTTI  W^  ^f^  ^Wt 

LaghoBamantabhadra  attribates  this  verse  to  Knmirila. 
**  Ibid.,  p.  14  b.  MandananuBra  is  another  name  of  Sore^vara,  acoording  to 
the  Samkaravijayas  of  ChidvilAsa  and  MAdhava  and  the  GamvamsakAvja. 
*B  AfihtaMOiasrt,  pp.  ISO,  131, 132. 
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I  have  shown^*  bow  Samkara  pnU  a  well-known  verse  of  Dharma- 
kfrti  into  the  month  of  a  VijMnavadi  Banddha  and  have  inferred  from 
that  circumstance  that  in  the  days  of  Samkara  and  Saresvara  it  was 
the  fashion  for  the  followers  of  the  Yogach4ra  school  to  quote  that 
Terse.  Vidj&nanda  represents*^  a  VijMnav&di  as  holding  a  disputa- 
tion with  a  Brahmadvaitavadi  and  citing  that  very  Terse.  This  idea 
was  obTiouslj  suggested  to  the  Jaina  author  by  what  Samkara  and 
Suresvara  had  only  recently  done.  Again  both  Suresvara  and  Vidy&- 
nanda**  attack  the  three-fold  reason  of  Dharmakirti.  Both  quote 
Kumirila  whom  we  have  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Both  lived  after  bamkaracharya  and  Akalamka  who  belong  to 
the  second  half  of  the  same  century,  and  before  Saka  760  the  date  of 
the  Adipuripa.  These  facts  taken  together  suggest  as  an  incTitable 
inference  that  Suresvara  was  contemporary  with  his  critic  Vidy&nanda. 

The  works  of  Prabhachandra  and  Vidy4nanda  place  at  our  disposal 
a  mine  of  useful  information.  Prabhachandra  mentions,*' among  other 
authors,  Bhagavan  Upavarsha,  Dignaga,  Udyotakara,  Dharmakirti, 
Bhartrihari,  Sabarasvami,  Prabhakara  and  Kum4rila.  All  these 
authors  with  the  exception  of  Bhagav4n  UpaTarsha,  are  quoted  by 
Vidyananda.^^  BhagavSn  Upavarsha,  Sabarasv&mi,  Dharmakirti  and 
Kumarila  are  also  referred  to  by  Samkarach&rya."^  The  Ashta* 
sahasrt  represents  Kumarila  as  refuting  the  views  of  Dharmakirti  and 
Prabhakara.  From  this  circumstance  we  infer  the  chronological  priority 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  authors  to  Kumarila.  Yachaspatimisra  says 
that  Dignaga  is  refuted  by  Udyotakara ;  and  according  to  the  Jaina 
{^lokavartika,  Udyotakara  himself  is  attacked  by  Dharmaktrti.^> 

In  his  paper  *^  on  the  Nyayabindutika  Dr.  Peterson  says  "  in  the 
Jesalmir  fragment  there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Kum&rila's  cri- 
tique of  Dignaga.  The  writer  asserts  that  when  Kumarila  rejects 
mental  perception  as  that  had  been  established  from  the   scriptures 

^^  Dharmakirti  and  ^arhkar^chArya. 
♦T  Ashtasahasri,  p.  776. 

♦^  Ibid.,  p.  71a. 

*•  PrameyakamalamArtanda,  pp.  39,  355<j,  5,  12  o,  2416. 

*<^  Ashtasahasri,  p.  59  6.    Jaina  SlokavArtika,  p.  217  a. 

*  *   J^ArirakabhAahya,  AnandAsrama  Ed.,  p.  285. 

*•  Ashtasahasri,  pp.  76,  216.  Prof.   CowoU's  Profaoo   to    the  KusumAnjali, 

Jaina  Slokavartika,  D.  0.  MS.,  p.  317a. 
*>  J.  B.  Br.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  51. 
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(Agamasiddha)  by  Dignfiga  it  wfis  because  he  did  not  understand 
Dignaga's  definition/'  This  critique  of  Dignaga  occurs  in  Kcmttrila*8 
SlokavArtika,  Chapter  on  pratyaksha.  There  is  another  reference  to 
DignAga  in  the  same  work  : 

^rcrd^?xR^*"i 

In  this  passage,  Sucharitamisra  sayv,  Kum&rila  applies  the  expres- 
sion ny&yavidbhil]i  to  DignAgacharya.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
the  Buddhist  author  of  the  Jesalmir  fragment  and  the  Brahminical 
commentator  Sucharitamisra  are  unanimous  in  holding  that  DignSga 
is  criticised  by  Kumarila.  In  his  chapter  entitled  the  SfinyavAda  the 
Mimdmsaka  controverts  the  Buddhist  view  denying  the  existence  of 
the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  intellect.  In  explaining  this  part  of  the 
iSlokavArtika,  Sucharitamisra  frequently  cites**  the  well-known  verse 
of  Dharmakirti  which  is  quoted  by  Saifakara  and  Suresvara,  and  thus 
leads  us  to  infer  that  Dharmakfrti  as  well  as  DignAga  is  criticised  by 
KnmArila.  This  view  is  corroborated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  VtdyAnanda 
who  in  the  Ashtasahasrt  represents  KumArila  as  refuting  a  verse  of 
Dharmakfrti. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  fix  the  chronological  order  in  which  Dig- 
nAga, Udyotakara,  Dharmakfrti,  Bhartrihari  and  KnmArila  flourished. 
Each  of  these  authors  lived  prior  to  the  one  named  next  after  him. 
They  were  the  predecessors  of  SamkarAchArya.  If  we  know  the  pre^ 
cise  date  of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  fix  that  of  SamkarAchArya.  In 
this  order  Bhartf  ihari  and  KumArila  stand  fourth  and  dhh  respectively. 
The  date  of  Bhartfihari  being  known,  that  of  KumArila  or  Samkara 
is  easily  fixed. 

»*  Pandita.  Vol  III.,  p.  207. 

s>  Kft^ikAvritti,  D.  G.  MS.,  p.  196  h, 

»«  Ibii.,  p.  228  fl. 
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Hiouen  Thsang  left  India  io  645  A.  D. ;  Bhartfihari  died  five  yean 
later,  that  is,  in  650  A.  D.  |  and  Bhartfihari'a  famous  critic  KnmArila 
must  of  course  have  flourished,  at  the  least,  half  a  century  after 
Hiouen  Thsang.  As  we  know  that  Bkm  was  contemporary  with 
Uiouen  Thsang,  we  may  conclude  that  KumArila  flourished  also  after 
Ba^a.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
as  it  is  based  on  the  positive  statement  made  by  a  contemporary  writer 
I-tsing»  that  Bhartrihari  died  in  650  A.  D.  Again,  Hiouen  Thsang 
fiuls  to  mention  Bhartrihari  who  was  obviously  his  contemporary. 
How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  find  in  this  Chinese  pilgrim's  accounts  of 
bis  travels  a  reference  to  Eumarila  who  certainly  flourished  after 
Bhartrihari  7 

Hiouen  Thsang's  omission  to  mention  Sum&rila — "the  great  and 
dangerous  Brahmana  enemy  of  the  Ruddhists"^8  thus  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  This  was  made  by  Dr.  Burnell  the  basis  of  his  view 
that  KumArila  cannot  have  lived  before  645.  That  Dr.  Burnell  was 
right  in  spite  of  Mr.  Telang's  attacks  nn*'  this  part  of  his  argument 
is  now  olear  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which  I  have  discovered.  Nor 
does  the  nest  Chinese  pilgrim  mention  KumArila ;  but  he  does  mention 
the  two  illustrious  authors  whom  Kumflrila  and  iSaiiikardohArya  have 
criticised,  namely,  Dharmakirti  and  Bhartfihari.  But  I-tsing's  silence 
u  regards  KumArila  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  own  statement 
that  Bhartrihari  became  distinguished  nearly  half  a  century  after 
his  Heath.  And  Kumarila,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  must  have  attacked 
the  grammarian  after  his  fame  was  established.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
perceive  that  Dharmakirti  and  Bhartrihari  supply  a  missing  link  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Indian  evidence  and  that  Kumarila  flourished  after 
the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  left  India. 

Inscriptions  in  the  Kanarese  country  have  proved  eminently  useful 
in  furnishing  the  latest  limit  to  the  age  of  Kumarila  and  ^aifakarAcharya. 
It  18  indeed  true  that  these  inscriptions  do  not  directly  mention  Kuma- 
rila or  bamkararharya ;  but  they  speak  of  the  Rashtrakilta  kings 
^ubhatufiga,  Vallahha  II.,  Amoghavarsha  I.  and  Akalavarsha.  These 
are  the  kings  praised  in  the  prasastis  of  Digamhara  Jaina  Literature 
which  have  been  discovered  by  the  present  writer.  These  prasastis 
name  the  Digamhara  Jaina  authors  who  flourished  contemporaneously 


^^  Mr.  TeluDg's  paper  ou  the   date  of  Samkar&ch&rjB,  lod.  Aot.i  Vol.  XITI*, 
p.  96. 
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with  these  kings,  namely,  AknlaihicR,  VidyAnanda  alias  Pdtrakesari, 
PrabhSchandra,  Jinasena  and  Ganabhadra.  Jinaaena's  AdipurAna 
composed  aboat  838  A.  D.  praises  Prabhdchandra  and  PAtrakesari 
who  mention  KumArila  a  hundred  times.  Prabh&chandra's  teacher 
Akalamka  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  stone  tablet  inscription,  dated  A.  D. 
1077,  at  Balagami  in  Mjsore.  '*  In  the  extensive  Sabdasftstra,  he  was 
like  the  world-renowned  Pi^jyapAda^  in  skill  in  tarkasdstra  he  was  like 
Akalaihkadaiva,  in  poetical  power  like  Samantabhadra,  thus  greatly 
was  Ramasena  the  chief  of  the  learned  praised."  This  is  Mr.  Rice's 
version.^'  I  may  point  out  that  AkalaihkadfiiTa  in  this  passage  is 
a  mislection  for  Akalaihkadeva,  a  nnme  by  which  this  Jaina  author  is 
spoken  of  by  Pampa  in  his  Kanarese  work*'  written  in  Saka  868.  In 
another  stone-tablet  inscription  at  Saundatti,  dated  Saka  902,  a  certain 
Jaina  ascetic  is  thus  spoken  of,  **  he  shines  like  him  who  was  without 
blemish  in  (his  knowledge  of)  the  six  systems  of  reasoning.**  This  is 
Mr.  Fleet's  version.^  My  own  rendering  of  the  passage  is  this,  "  the 
ascetic  was  like  Akalamka  well -versed  in  the  six  systems  of  philosophy." 
Mr.  Fleet's  mistake  is  similar  to  that  which  was  committed  by 
Dr.  Kielhom  in  regard  to  Piijyap&da  and  which  was  pointed  out  by 
me  in  the  Indian  Antiquary .^^  Pl^trakesari  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  at  Sravana  Belgol  in  Mysore.'*  He  is  praised  as  having 
refuted  the  trilakshana  or  the  trilakshana-hetu  by  the  grace  of  the 
Jaina  goddess  Padm&vat!.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in 
question  is  evident  from  Brahmanemidatta's  life  of  that  author.**  As 
I  hiive  already  pointed  out,  the  trilaksha^a-hetu  is  discussed  and 
refuted  in  the  Ashtasahasrt  and  the  Prama^aparikshlU  Mr.Rice» 
however,  has  failed  to  understand  this  reference.  Nayasena  mentions 
Yidy&nanda  in  his  Kanarese  work,  Dharmimfita,  written  .  in  ^aka 
1037.  Saya^a-MMhava  quotes^*  the  Svariipasambodhana  of  Aka- 
lamka and  mentions  Vidy&nanda  and  the  Prfime3rakamalam4rtan4a  of 


^*  Mr.  Bice's  Myiore  Inscriptions,  p.  132. 

^*  Pampa's  AdiparAna.    Akalachka  is  frequently  mentioned  by  this  name 
in  the  AshtAsahasri. 

^o  Mr.  Fleet's  Inaoriptiotis reprinted  from  B.  Br.  R.  A.S.  Joamal,pp.  40, 44* 
«^  Ind.  AnL,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  19. 
^*  Mr.  Bioe's  Inscriptions  at  Sravana  Belgol,  p.  135. 
«s  KathAkoik,  Life  of  PAtfakeoari. 

^*  8anradarianaiiamgraha,  pp.  ^,  29,  Bibl.  Ind.  Ed.    PratApoobandra  at 
.  27  is  a  mistake  for  PrabhAchandra. 
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Prabhachandra.  Prof.  Cowell  speaks  of  ••  the  Vidy&nanda"  as  if  it 
were  the  name  of  a  literary  work.  Kumarila's  attacks  on  Bhartfihari 
have  also  been  reproduced  in  the  Sarvadarsana-saihgraha.**  Thus 
our  evidence  is  derived  from  Chinese  history,  Brahminical  and  Jaina 
literature,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Kanarese  country  ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  Kumarila  flourished  between 
7<)0  and  760  A.  D.  an»l  that  J^aihkaracharya  and  his  disciple  Suresvara 
li^ed  between  750  and  838  A.  D. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  Mr.  Telnng*s  arguments  as  he  has  invited 
me  to  compare  them  with  my  own.  The  fact  that  Bhartphari,  whom 
Kumarila  criticises,  died  in  650  A.  D.  was  available  to  him  when  he 
penned  his  last  contribution.  '^  The  only  course  then  open  to  him 
was  to  accept  that  fact  or  to  disprove  it.  But  ho  leaves  it  unnoticed 
because  it  successfully  demolishes  his  theory  and  then  launches  into 
a  wide  field  of  speculation  on  the  date  of  Kumarila.  He  contends 
that  Samkaracharya  was  living  in  570  A.  D.  According  to  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  Samkara^s  predecessor  Kumarila  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  about  .")50  A.  D.,  and  Kumarila's  predecessor  Bhartrihari, 
to  525  A.  D.  And  yet  this  last  author  died  in  650  A.  D.  according 
to  I-tsing ;  that  is  to  say,  Hhartrihari  must  have  been  more  than  125 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  absurdity  of  this  position 
will  be  sufficiently  hppreciatcd  by  Sanskrit  scholars,  now  that 
I  have  stated  my  facts  in  full. 

Mr.  Tclnnu's  method  of  explaininj;  Subandhu's  allusions  to  the 
overthrow  of  Dijjjiu'bara  Jainism  l)y  the  Mimmhsa  sect  will  hardly 
commend  itself  to  scholars  who  would  look  to  Di^nmbara  literature 
itself  and  not  to  Madiiava's  Saiiikaravijaya  for  an  explanation  of 
them.  Besides  this  nrf^uirent  is  vitiated  by  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tio'i  that  there  were  only  three  Mimaiiisa  authors  Jaimini,  Sahara- 
svami  and  Kuniarilu  and  that  as  the  two  former  authors  do  not 
allude  to  Jjiinisn),  Subandhn's  allusions  must  he  necessarily  interpret- 
ed as  referrint;  to  Kumarila.  This  conclusion  is  erroneous  as  it  is 
drdiiced  from  a  false  premise.  In  poifit  of  fact  there  were  five 
Mini/iiiisa  authors  as  we  are  tohl  by  Prabhachandra,  namely,  Jaimini, 
lipa\arslia,  SabarasvAmi,  Pral)bakara  and  Kumarila.  The  last  two 
authors  are  referri'd  to  in  the  Ashtasabasri  and  the  Jaimi  SlokavAr- 
lik.'i  as  flic  biftfu'st    lues  <»!"  .laini-m.      X'idyananda  represents  P»baft.a 


»,  ^ 


//•  '  ,  CI.  ip'ri-  i>ii  r,  n,  I.:  \  .nl.dh.t  iia.  I'.  1  12. 
'  *    Mr.    i'fi.ir.^.' '••  }M|'fi   "n  frill'. ii.'inw  uirl   Kiuii.V-ila, 
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Rs  refuting  the  views  of  Prabhakara,  which  shows  the  priority  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,    Govindananda  says  that  Prabhakara  is  frequently 
referred  to    in  the  SarirakabhSshya.*'     He  was  as  distinguished  a 
Mlmamsaka  as  Kumarila;  and  both  are  known  to  have  founded  two 
schools  of  Mimamsa  named  after  them, — the  Prabhakara  school  and 
the   Bhatta  school*     An  interesting  testimony'^  to  the  existence  of 
both  schools  before  the  rise  of  Samkara  is  furnished  by  his  ''grand- 
pupil"   SarTajnatmamuni.     In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that 
Subandhu's  allusions  must  be  explained  as  referring  to  Prabhakara  and 
not  to  Kumilrila  because  the  latter  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  period 
anterior   to  650  A.  D.  the  date  of  Bhartfihari's  death.     It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  supposed  allusions  to  Kumarila  in  the  Vasavadatt^ 
are  altogether  illusory  and  owe  their  existence  to  a  pure  mistake.     Nor 
does  Mr.  Telang  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sabarasvami  does 
attack  Buddhism  '*  and  is  himself  criticised  in  Baddhist  literature/^ 
Mr.  Telang  says  that  if  the  allusions  are  not  made  out,  still  the  con- 
clusion based  on  them  is  correct,  "  Kumarila  being  a  contemporary  of 
Dharmaklrti,  as  we  know  from  other  evidence."     This  "  other  evi- 
dence" is  no  other  than  that  of  Taranntha  himself  on  which  Mr.  Telang 
has  so  often  attempted  to  throw  discredit ;  and  yet  this  very  evidence 
we  are  now  asked  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  his  theory.     His  other 
arguments  are  also  equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory.     He  asserts  that 
Patnliputra  was  destroyed  before  756  A.  D.,  and  that  *'  we  have  no 
mention  of  this  town  in  any  work   of  ascertained  date,  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Hiouen  Thsang."  ^^     This  statement  is  opposed  to  facts. 
Vidyananda  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  says  ^*  •*  a 
four-fold  division  of  non-existence  is  admitted  because  we  can  form 
the  conception  that  a  certain  thing  did  not  exist  before,   &c, ;  why 


«^  SArirakabhAshya,  Calcutta  Ed.,  Chap.  I.,  Sec.  I.,  pp.  79,  88. 

SamkshepaBfiriraka,  Chap.  111.,  24d. 
o**  MimAmsAbhashja,  Bibl.  Ind.  Ed.,  p.  8. 
'0  Dharmottaravritti,  D.  C.  MS.,  No.  288  of  1873-74,  p.  9. 
'*   Mr.  Telang's  lutroductiou  to  bis  edition  of  the  Mudr^rcikshaBa,  p.  15. 
7'  AsbtaBahasrt,  paltultiaf  MiS.  of  the  Kolhapur  Jaitia  Mathai  p.  806.    Pr. 
K  M  ,  p.  96fl. 
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BhoQid  we  not  simiiarlj  diiPide  existence  beeante  we  know  that  Pltali- 
potra or  ChitrakAta  oontains  [a  thing]  Ac.?"  According  toBrahmane- 
midatta  Vidyftnanda  alias  PAtrakesari  waa^*  himself  a  native  of 
PAtalipntra,  the  capital  of  Magadha  which  was  rnled  bj  king  AvanipAla. 
VAdiaapatimiira,^*  Somadeva,**  Amitagati'*  and  a  host  of  other 
antbora  mention  P&talipntra. 

Hia  next  argument  is  baaed  on  the  mention  of  a  PAr^varml  in 
the  6Aiiraka-bhftshya.  Mr.  TeUng  knows  of  onlj  two  Pftrnavannis, 
One  is  the  Baddhist  king  of  Magadha  who.  in  Mr.  Telang's  opinion, 
lived  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  the  other  is  the  king  mentioned  in 
the  Javanese  inscriptions.  We  are  told  that  the  Baddhist  king  is  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  work.  Here  Mr.  Telang  is 
net  by  the  difficulty  that  a  Buddhist  king  is  not  likely  to  be  alluded 
to  by  a  Brahminical  author.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome? 
By  asanmiiig,  says  Mr.  Telang,  that  Samkara  was  contemporary  with 
the  Baddhist  king  of  Magadha  I  This  is  simply  begging  the  question. 

The  argnment  based  on  the  Kongudeiar^akal  may  be  dismissed 
without  ceremony  as,  Mr.  Telang  admits,  the  Tamil  chronicle  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  corroborated  by  copperplates  which  Mr.  Fleet  denounces 
as  forgeries.  Mr.  Telang's  last  argument  is  that  a  commentary  on  the 
Sftnkhyak&rikis  of  tivarakfish^a  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  that  this  commentary  must  oethat 
of  Gaudapfida  himself.  That  Gaudapuda  lived  before  Samkara  is  a 
fact  which   nobody  dejiics ;  whereas  the  view  that  he  was  Samkara's 

Y3  KathAkoSa,  Life  of  P&trakesari. 

V*  Bh^raatt,  Ohap.  I.,  boo-  I.  800  my  papor  on  Dharmaklrti  and  ^athkarA- 
cbArya.  I  may  add  bore  that  Udayaua  is  quoted  by  AroalAnanda,  Chnp.  II., 
sec.  II.  I'bo  dato  of  VAchaspatimiira  may  be  dotormined  from  tho  following 
Uble  :— 

Manja,  contom]>orary  with  Taila  II. 

I 

Bhoja 
VAcbaspatimiAra 

I 

Udayana 

AmalAnanda,  contemporary  with  YAdava  king  Kpsbna. 
^»  Dr.  Petorflon'B  Report  for  1883-84,  p.  40.    The  dato  of  tho  YaHastilaka  is 

Aaka  882. 

»•  Deccan  College  MS.,  No.  513  of  188480,  PharmapftrikBhA,   p    10«.     The 

date  of  the  work  ib  Vikrama— Saravat  IO70. 
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teacher's  teacher  is  only  supported  by  tradition.  But  my  objection 
to  this  argument  is  that  according  to  the  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  Kasa* 
wara,"  the  commentary  translated  into  Chinese,  resembles  that  of 
Gaudapada  but  does  not  bear  the  name  of  that  author ;  while  if  it 
should  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  true  that  Gaudapada's  work  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  between  557  and  583  A.  D.,  this  fact  will  furnish 
decij^iye  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  that  author  but  will  not  be  relevant  to 
the  question  of  Samkara's  date  because  Saihkara  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  period  anterior  to  650  A.  D.,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Bhartrihari, 
whose  critic  KumSrila  is  referred  to  by  Sarakaracharya  and  actually 
quoted  by  Suresvara. 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  few  more  facts  which  have  failed 
to  arrest  Mr.  Tclang^s  notice.  In  support  of  his  contention  that 
Piirnavarma  was  contemporary  with  Samkara,  Mr.  Telang  says  that 
he  "  would  deduce  that  conclusion  from  the  mere  mention  of  Purna- 
varma  itself;  there  being  no  reason  why  a  kinjii;  who  had  ceased  to 
reign  should  be  preferred  to  one  who  was  actually  reigning."  Now 
Suresvara's  pupil  Sarvajnatraamuni,  who  was  removed  from  Saihkara 
himself  by  a  single  generation,  explains  the  passage,  of  which  Mr, 
Telang  has  made  so  much,  by  substituting  Yudhishtbira  in  the  place 
of  Piirnavarma : 

Saihkshepa-Sariraka,  Chap.  III. 

I  should  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  a  proposal  were  next  made  to  make 
Yudhislitliira  contemporary  with  Samkara  or  SarvajSatmamuni  or 
with  both  ;  for  in  his  last  paper,  Mr.  Telang  was  not  deterred  from 
assigning  to  Bhartrihari's  critic  Kumarila  a  higher  antiquity  than  can 
be  claimed  for  Bhartrihari  himself. 

We  arc  also  told  that  **  Sarhkara  had  a  positive  reason  for  naming 
a  living  king:  >is  the  least  lik(?Iy  to  be  regarded  as  unreal  among  a 
people  deticient  in  the   historic  sense."     Here  Mr.  Telang  distinctly 


7  7  India,  what  cau  it  teach  us  r     p.  SUO,  uute. 
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impIieB  that  the  philosopher  was  &r  ahead  of  his  age  in  the  historie 
•enaey  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  give  the  date  of  any  one 
of  the  nnmeroos  works  that  he  actually  wrote.  But  Mr.  Telang 
directly  contradicts  himself  in  his  second  paper  entitled  Purna- 
wmi''  and  SamkariohArya  where  he  remarks  that  the  philosopher 
was  deficient  in  the  historic  sense  because  he  speaks  of  P(irnaTariiift*t 
family  as  obscnre.  But  the  proposed  identification  of  Saihkara'a 
PfirnaTarml  with  the  Buddhist  king  of  that  name  it  now  untenable 
because  it  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
the  Chinese  traveller  I-tsing  that  Bhartfihari,  who,  as  I  have  proved* 
dironologically  preceded  KumArik  and  damkardchArya,  died  in  the 
niddle  of  the  seventh  century.  Again  Mr.  Telang  is  hardly  consist- 
ent when  iu  his  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  the  l9th  March 
1889^  he  refers  to  Dr.  Bhandarkar  as  an .  authority  in  support 
of  Ilia  contention  in  complete  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  learned 
Doctor  in  his  latest  report  published  nearly  two  years  before,  that  is, 
on  the  5  October  183  7»  says  that  '^  Samkar&ch^rya's  usually  accepted- 
date  b  the  'end  of  the  eighth  century  **  and  that  ^  Kumarila  has  been 
phced  a  hundred  years  before." 

Mr*  Telang  also  tells  us  that  **  Samkara*s  works  contain  no  allusiona 
suggestive  of  associations  with  men  or  things  of  the  South.'.'  This, 
however,  is  not  a  fact  as  I  have  shown  that  Samkara  criticises  the 
views  of  Kumariln,  Saninntahhndra  and  Dharmakirii,  authors  who 
flourished  in  Southern  India.'"  Samkaracharya  borrows  from  KumiV 
rilabhatta  a  well  known  illustration  of  an  elephant  and  an  ant  urged 
against  tlie  Jnina  doctrine  that  the  suul  has  the  same  size  as  the 
body.*^  Then  again  Samkaracharya  never  mentions  the  Svetambara 
Jainati,  ixit  always  speaks  of  the  Digambara  sect  which  flourished  in 
Southern  ludia.^^  In  hi^  commentary  on  Gandapada's  Agamakarikas 
he  refers  to  the  Digvasah^''  and  in  the  buriraka-bhashya  he  discusses 
the  Vivasuna-mula.  The  expression  Visicham,  i.e.,  **of  the  Digam- 
baras"  is  contrasted  with  llaktapatanam,  i.e.,  of  the  ^'Bauddhas"'  in  a 
well-known"^  passage  which  has  been  misunderstood  and  mistranslated 


»"  Journal,  B.  Ur.  R.  A,  S.,  Vo!.  XVII.,  p  78. 

»"  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  IV.,  p  305. 

^o  SArirakahhAHhyai,  AnanilUrama  Edition,  p.  507.     TantravArtikn,  p.  380. 

**»    Ratnaniindi's  IJhadrabAhucharitra. 

**•  rjaudapAtl.i's  KArikl^s.  AuaudAsrama  Edition,  p.  200. 

■^   Sflrirak:ihlifi«liyji,  AiiandfiHrania  Kdilion,  pp.  570. 
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by  Dr.  Thibaut  in  a  volume  which  he  has  lately  contributed  to  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  ^* 

I  have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  all  Mr.  Telang's  arguments.  I 
shall  now  recapitulate  the  points  I  have  proved  in  the  present  paper. 
Hiouen  Thsang  left  India  in  645  A.  D.  Five  years  later  died  Bhartri- 
hari  the  author  of  the  Vakyapadfya,  whose  renown  as  a  grammarian 
was  established  in  India  nearly  half  a  century  later  as  we  learn  from 
I-tsing.  The  Vakyapadtya  of  Bhartrihari  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Kumarila  in  his  Tantravartika.  This  last  work  must  have  been 
composed  necessarily  after  Bhartrihari's  fame  was  established.  For 
these  reasons  I  hold  that  Kumarila  flourished  after  the  two  Chinese  pil- 
grims Hiouen  Thsang  and  I-tsing  left  India*  that  is  to  say,  after  700 
A.  D.  He  flourished  immediately  before  Akalamka,  whom  I  have 
assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  whose  pupil 
Prabhachandra  so  frequently  mentions  the  author  of  the  Tantravartika ; 
in  other  words,  Kumarila  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century. 

The  importance  of  determining  the  age  of  Kum&rila,  Akalankadeva 
and  Samkaracharya  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  Buddhist  writer 
Taranatha,  the  Jaiua  writer  Brahmanemidatta  and  the  Brahminical 
writer  Madhavach&rya  are  unanimous  in  dating  the  decline  of  the 
religion  founded  by  the  sage  of  Kapilavastu,  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  which  was  a  protest  against  the 
illiberal  spirit  displayed  by  the  followers  of  the  Vedic  religion,  from 
the  appearance  of  those  illustrious  authors  in  Southern  India.  The 
age  of  Kumarila,  Akalaihkadeva,  and  Samkar^harya  was  an  age  that 
vntnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Chalukya  empire,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Rashtrakuta  dominion  over  its  ruins  ;  it  was  also  an  age  that  saw  the 
brief  splendour  of  the  Mim&msA  sect  followed  by  a  reaction  in  fayour 
of  Jainism,  which  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  time  of 
Amoghavarsha  I.,  whose  long  and  prosperous  reign  may  be  justly 
entitled  the  Augustan  period  of  Digambara  Literature. 


8«  Sacred  Hooka  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  433. 
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Abt.  XVII. — Transcripts  and  Translations  with  Remarks  of 
Bdshtrakvta  and  Kalachuri  Cojy  per -plate  Grants.  By  Dk. 
R.  G.  Bhandarkab,  M.A.,  CLE. 


[Road,  30th  July  1892.] 


I. 

A  Copper-plate  Grant  found  near  Wardha  in  the  Central  Provinces, 

The  Copper-plates,  a  transcript  and  translation  of  the  inscription 
on  which,  I  place  before  the  Society  to-day,  were  found  in  a  well  in 
DeoH,  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Wardha  near  Nag;pnr.  Excellent 
impressions  of  the  tablets  were  prepared  by  Dr.  MacDon^ld,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Jail,  Nagpur,  and  forwarded  to  the  Society  for 
being  deciphered,  by  Mr.T.  Drysdale,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Wardha. 
The  Secretary  sent  the  impressions  to  me.  I  read  them  and  com- 
municated the  contents  to  the  Secretary,  requesting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  send  over  the  original  plates 
to  us,  as  the  impression  was  indistinct  in  a  few  places.  These  were 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  that  officer. 

The  plates  are  three  in  number,  each  being  a  foot  in  length  and 
eight  inches  in  breadth.  The  inscription  is  engraved  on  one  side  of  the 
first  plate,  on  both  sides  of  thi*  second,  and  on  one  side  of  the  third. 
The  letters  are  carefully  and  well  formed  in  the  first  part,  but  in  the 
latter,  the  work  is  negligently  done.     The  seal  bears  a  figure  of  Si  pa. 

The  inscription  is  a  charter  announcing  the  grant  of  a  village  named 
Talapurumshaka,  situated  in  the  district  of  Nagapura-Nandivardhana, 
to  a  Brahman  named  Pishiyappa  or  Rishiyapayya  of  the  Vcdic  school 
of  V«ji,  Kanva,  and  Kata,  and  of  the  Bharadvaja  gotra.  The  grant 
was  made  by  Krishna  or  Akalavarsha  of  the  Hash trakiit a  family  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  Jagattunga,  while  living  at  his  capital  Manyakheta, 
in  the  year  8tV2  expired,  of  the  Saka  era,  corresponding  to  040  A.  D., 
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on  the  5th  of  the  dark  half  of  Vaisakha,  the  cyclic  year  being  Sarvari. 
The  genealogy  of  KrishnarAja  is  thus  given  i — 

I . 

^  ■  ■  I  I      ■  ■  ■     "m^ 

I 


2.  KriahnarAja. 
I 


>  >  I 

1.  Dautidurga.    3.  Goviuda.         4.  Nirupama  or  Kalivallabha. 

5.  Jagattunga. 
H.  Nripatuhga. 

7.  Kfishnar^ja. 

i. 

JagattuDga(dicd  before  his  father). 
_l 

I  .  I      . 

8.  Indrar&ja.  11.  AmoghaVarsha. 

I  I 


I  12.  Kfiah^ar^ja. 

9.  Amoghavarsha.  10.  Qovindar^ja. 

This  grant  clears  up  several  doubts  and  difficulties  as  regards  the 
genealogy  of  the  RAshfcrakutas.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rashtrakuta 
family  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Satyaki  branch  of  the  Y^dava 
race.  The  genealogy  begins  with  Dantidurga  as  it  was  he  who 
acquired  for  his  family  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  MaiiaraHhtfa  or 
Dekkan,  the  limits  of  which  were  the  NarmadA  on  the  north  and  the 
Tungabhadrfi  in  the  south.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  paternal  uncle 
Krishnaraja  who  is  represented  to  have  decorated  the  earth  with 
many  temples  of  Siva  which  looked  like  the  Knilasa  mountain. 
I  have  shewn  in  my  Early  Dekhan  History  that  a  temple  of  exceed- 
ingly great  beauty  was  caused  to  be  constructed  at  EUora  by 
this  Krishnaraja ;  and  my  view  that  it  was  probably  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Kailasa  which  he  constructed  seems  io  be  confirmed 
by  the  comparison  with  the  Kailasa  contained  in  this  grant.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Dhruva  Nirupama  superseded  his  brother 
Govinda  are  distinctly  given.  Sensual  pleasures  made  Govinda 
careless  of  the  kingdom,  and  entrusting  the  affairs  of  the  state 
to  his  brother  he  allowed  the  sovereign  power  to  drop  away  from  his 
hands.  Nothing  particular  is  stated  about  Govinda  III.  or  Jaguttunga. 
His  son,  kn»>wn  as  .\moghavarsha,  the  great  patron  of  Digambara 
Jainas,  is  called  Nppatunga,  which  name  is  found  ina  Jainawork  also. 
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The  city  af  Mftnyakheta,  which,  in  one  grant,  is  mentioned  as  simply 
flourishing  in  his  time,  is  represented  here  to  have   heen  founded  by 
him.     His  son,  Kf  ish^ardja,  who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  AkAla- 
virsha,  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  prince^  and  several  particuiars  are 
given  about  him.     He  frightened  the  G4rjara,  destroyed  the  egregious 
pride  of  the  LAta,  taught  humility  to  the  Gandas,  and  his  command 
was  obeyed  by  the  Andhra,  the  Elalinga,  the  G&nga,  and  the  Magadha« 
As  this  Krishnar&ja  was  not  the  reigning  prince,  whom  the  writer  of 
the  charter  might  be  suspected  of  flattering,  and  as  the  grant  is  not 
reticent  about  the  faults  also  of  some  of  the  princes*  this  account  may 
be  relied  on  as  true,    AkAlavarsha  is  represented  as  a  powerful  prinoe 
IB  the  Prasasti  at  the  end  of  the  Uttara  Purina  of  the  Jainas  also.  The 
La|a  prince  alluded  to  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Gujarat  branch 
of  the  iUshtrakiita  family  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Goyinda 
HI.  or  Jagattuiiga  who  assigned  the  province  of  L&ta,  that  he  had  con* 
^uered,  to  his  brother  Indra.   Akllavarsha,  the  grandson  of  Jagattunga, 
•eems  thus  to  have  humbled  or  uprooted  his  kinsmen  of  the  LAta 
country.    Jagattunga  was  the  name  of  Akftlavarsha%  son,  and  from  the 
were  fact  of  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  grants  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reigning  prince  ;  and  following  others,  I  have  stated  in 
the  finglish  edition  of  my  Barly  DiUckan  History  that  he  became  king 
after  his  father.    But  from  a  number  of  circumstances  it  soon  appeared 
to  me  that  he  could  not  have  been  an  actual  king,  and  in  the  Marathi 
edition  of  my  work  I  have  corrected  the  statement.     This  inference  of 
mine  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  grant  before  us  in  which  he  is 
represented  to  have  been  '*  taken  away  by  the  Creator  to  Heaven  with- 
ciat  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  as  if  through  the  solicitations  of 
the  h«ivenly  damsels  "  who   had  heard  of  his  beauty.     Akalavarsha 
was  thus  succeeded  by  his  grandson    Indra,  the  son  of  Jagattunga. 
There  has  hitherto  been  some  confusion  as  regards  the  next  prince 
flamed  Ainoji^havarsha  who  was  the  son  of  Indra.     He  is  not  mentioned 
by  name  or  as  a  king  in  the  Sangali  grant  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
but  is  noticed  in  the  Khareputan  grant ;  while  in  the  third  and  only 
other  grant  which  gives  us  information  about  the  two  princes,  there  is 
a  mistake   which  has  led    all  writers  on  the  subject   to  drop  Govinda 
•Uogether,   and    regard    Ainoghavarsha   as  the  only  prince.     But  the 
grant  before  us  dears  the    difficulty.     Amoghavarsha  is  there  spoken 
^fas**  hnving  itmnediately  pone  to  Heaven  as  if  through  affection  for 
bis  father.**     He  reigned  therefore  for  a  very  short  time,  jierhaps  for  a 
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few  months  or  even  days,  and  hence  is  not  noticed  in  the  Sahgali  grant. 
The  next  prince,  Govinda,  is  of  course  highly  praised  in  his  Saiigali  grant. 
But  the  grant  before  us  represents  him  to  be  a  prince  addicted  to  sen- 
sual pleasures,  and  to  have  died  an  early  death  on  account  of  his  vicious 
coursea.  The  Kharepatan  grant  agrees  with  it  speaking  of  him  as  "the 
abode  of  the  dramatic  sentiment  of  love  and  as  surrounded  by  women.*' 
Our  grant  agrees  also  with  that  found  at  Kharepatan  in  representing 
his  successor  as  a  very  virtuous  prince.  His  name  was  Amoghavarsha, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Jagattunga,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
(Toviiida.  He  assumed  the  throne,  being  entreated  to  do  so  by  the 
feudatory  Chiefs,  who  thought  there  was  none  else  able  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  Rashtrnkiltas.  The  Kharepatan  grant  gives  his  proper 
name  which  was  Baddiga.  He  was  assisted  in  the  f^overnment  of  the 
kingdom  hy  his  son  Krishna  who  was  engaged  in  wars  with  his 
neighbours  and  subjugated  Dantiga,  who  probably  was  the  ruler 
of  Kniichi,  and  Bappuka.  He  uprooted  Rachhyamalla  and  placed  on 
the  throne  in  the  Ganga  country  (Vati,  t.e,,  Gkngevadi)  a  prince  of 
the  name  of  Bhiitarya.  In  an  inscription  at  Atakur  noticed  by 
Mr.  Rice*  and  recently  published  by  Dr.  Fleet,*  one  B^tuga  is  re- 
f) resented  to  have  killed  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Rachamalla  and  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  Ganga  country.  Biituga  assisted 
Kannaradeva,  f.  f;.,  Krishna  HI.,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  inscription,  in  destroying  Rajaditya,  the  Chola  king,  and  received 
a  reward  from  him,  Butuga  is  elsewhere  called  BAtayya*,  atid  our 
Bhutarya  is  a  Sanskritised  form  of  this,  while  our  Rachhyamalla  is 
clearly  the  Rachamalla  of  the  Atakur  inscription.  But  in  the  latter, 
Krishna's  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Rachamalla,  and  the  rise 
of  Butayya,  is  not  mentioned.  The  reason  probably  is  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  in  that  manner.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Bfitayya  was  assisted  by  Krishna  and  owed  his  elevation  to 
him,  since  in  the  fight  with  Rajaditya,  Butayya  acted  as  if  he  wq^  his 
feudatory  and  received  a  reward  as  from  a  master.  The  Pallava  that 
Krishna  is  mentioned  to  have  subdued  was  probably  the  same  as 
Dantiga,  and  Bappuka  was  perhaps  another  name  of  Rajaditya  the 
Chola. 


^  Sravana  Belgola  Inscriptions,  p.  21. 

'  Epigraphica  Indica,  Vol.  II.,  Part  XI.,  p   173. 

*  Ind.  Ant ,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  270. 
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On  the  death  of  AmoghaTarsha,  which  seems  to  hare  taken  place  a 
abort  time  before  the  date  of  this  grant,  Krish^arAja  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  oalled  Ak&lavarsha  also,  as  another  prince  of  this 
dynasty  bearing  the  name  Krishna  whs.  Here  too  the  present  g^nt 
elears  up  a  difBeuity.  Misunderstanding  a  passage  in  the  Karda  grant, 
Krishna  is  made  by  writers  on  this  dynasty  to  be  an  elder  brother  of 
Amo^sTarsha,  and  another  KfishuH  is  brought  in  who  is  identified 
with  one  of  his  younger  sons  who  never  reigned  but  is  represented  to 
have  reigned  and  is  called  Kfishna  IV.  In  my  Early  Dekkan  Hulory 
I  haTc  given  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  and  shewn  the  mistakes. 
The  Kh4rep4tan  grant,  which  gives  the  true  relationship,  and  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  points,  was  disregarded.  But  now  this  grant  confirms 
the  account  in  the  Khirepatan  plates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and,  accord- 
ing to  them  both,  Baddiga  or  Amoghavarsha  had  no  brother  of  the 
name  of  Krishna  who  could  have  preceded  or  succeeded  him ;  and 
that  the  king  who  preceded  him  was  his  nephew  Govinda  IV.,  and 
the  Kfishna,  who  succeeded  him,  was  his  son.  There  was  no  other 
Kfishna  who  followed  this  last  and  could  be  called  KfishnA  IV. 
according  to  any  of  our  authorities.^  Jagattunga,  the  brother  of 
Blfishnar^ja  in  whose  name  the  grnnt  of  the  village  is  made,  must  ha?e 
died  before  him ;  for  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Khottiga  who 
appears  to  have  been  Kfishnar^ja's  step-brother  according  to  the 
Karda  grant;  and  he  was  followed  by  the  son  of  his  brother  Niru- 
pama.  Jagattunga's  name  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  subse- 
quent history,  but  thosi?  of  his  brothers  who  were  probably  his 
step- brothers. 

The  name  of  the  grantee  ends  in  appa  or  apayya  which  shews  that 
he  was  a  Tailanga  Brahman.  He  belonged  to  the  Kanva  school  of  the 
white  Yajurveda,  and  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  the  followers 
of  that  school  near  Nagpur.  The  village  Talapnruihshaka,  which 
was  granted,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  another  of  the  name  uf 


*  Mj  correction  of  tlio  mistako  about  the  two  Krisbi^aa  was  not  iioticod  till 
very  recently,  though  it  was  made  more  than  eight  years  ngo.  For  the 
Atak&ru  inscription  noticed  above  is  on,  the  wrapper  of  Part  X.  of  the 
fcpigraphica  Indica  isBued  in  August  last  referred  to  **  the  time  of  Krishya 
IV.**  1  ani,  however,  glad  to  Bce  it  has  since  attracted  attention,  aud  the 
miHtnke  haa  comt^  to  bo  tacitly  acknowledged  as  such.  For  in  Part  XI.  of  the 
Mime  periodical  issued  in  September  lai»t,  only  a  month  later,  that  8aui<» 
inficriptioh  Ih  piilili-slifMl  as  "  Atakftr  inscription  of  the  time  of  Kfishna  ///." 
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Madavatatara,  on  the  south  hy  the  river  Kandana,  on  the  west  by  the 
Tillage  of  Mohama  or  Mohamagr&ma,  and  on  the  north  by  Badhrira* 
Of  these,  Kandana  is  the  river  Kanhana  which  has  a  course  from  the 
north-west  of  Nagpur  to  the  south-east ;  Mohama  or  Mohamagr&ma  i» 
the  Mohgaon  of  the  present  day»  situated  in  the  Chhindwara  district, 
about  50  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Nagpur,  and  Badhrira  is  Berdi  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town.  Nothing  corresponding  to  the  remaining 
two  names  appears  on  the  niap,  and  I  am  not  able  to  identify  them. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Triumphant  is  the  leaf-like  hand  of  the  enemy  of  Mura  (Vishnu), 
which,  being  placed  on  the  jar-like  breasts  of  Lakshmi  marked  bj 
particles  of  nectar*water,  and  on  her  face,  proclaimed  the  entrance  of 
the  world  on  a  joyoas  festival.     And  triumphant  is  the  rampart-like 
shoulder  of  the  conqueror   of  the   three  cities  or  of  Tripura  (Siva), 
which  is  adorned   by  the  colored  figures  impressed  on  it  by  the  [close 
contact  of  the]  cheeks  of  the  daughter  of  the  Mountain  (Parvat!),  and 
which  thus  hears  as  it  were  through  a  regard  for  his  beloved  an  edict 
promising  safety  to  the  god  of  Love.    There  is  the  glorious  god,  the 
only  ornament  of  the  6urf«ce  of  the  sky,  the  delight  of  the  eyes  of 
the  three  worlds,  the  friend  of  Love,  the  lord  of  the  night-lotns  plants, 
whose  rays  are  full    of  nectar,  whose   diminished  form,  owing  to  his 
having  given  up  his  body  tor  the  gratification  of  the  gods,  is  his  orna- 
ment, and  «  part  of  whom  is  worn  on  the  head  by  Sambhu— verily  on 
ncoonnt  of  his  lovo  for  virtues.     From   him  sprang  forth   on  earth  a 
race  of  princes  like  a  stream  of  moonlight,  which  extended  the  series  of 
the  joys  of  the  world  as  that  blows  open  the  series   of  night-lotuses, 
which  destroyed  the  darkness  of  sin  as  that  destroys  the  darkness  of 
night,  which  spread  in  all  quarters  (as  that  does),  and  which  had  un- 
blemished adherents  as  that  constituted  the  light   half  of  a   month. ^ 
From   that    race    which  was   like    an   ocean  of  milk  arose  the  family 
of  Yndn,  like  a  necklace    of    pearls,    which    like    it    liad   a   matchless 
splendour,    the    leJ^(I«•r^hip    of   which    was    gracefully    borne    by    the 
<Jark-compleM()ne(l    llari    nhen   he    flourished,   as    the  beauty  of  the 
central  gem  in  that  is  b(>riw*   l)y  a  j-applure   wiien  it  is  j)ut  in,  which 
liad  indelible  virtues,  as  thai  is  firmly  interwoven  with  a  string,*  and 
which  was  the  ornament  of  the  world.   In  that  family,  the  eternal  Being 
becamo   incarnate  to    destroy  the  crowds  of  Daityas  who  had  jjrown 
Cuinultuous  ;  and  menibors  of  that  family   belonging  to    the    Satyakin 
<:lan  became  celebrated   princes,  because  they  were   great.     From  that 
race  sprang  Raf  ta,  the  orna'.nent  of  the  suilace  of  the  earth,  Avho  killed 
the  arrays  ol  the  elephants  of  his  enemies;  after  him  the  Rashtrakuta 


^   Tlio  <»|)irhptfi  horc  an*  usod  in  two  Fcnse?,  ono  of  which  in  npplicablo  to  the 
family  of  lb<;  ttm.oii  .'iiul  t>io  other  in  tho  moonlipjht. 

»  The  oj.ithotK  ^RlnrTf rr4lt^"W[HR^^^'-fl:    and  ^f^l'^PTrpiffiT:    have    two 
«enfies,  oro  a]>plkabU-  f.o  th»'  tamilj  of    Yadu  and    the  oiIht    to    tho    iioeklace 
■c»f  pearl ». 
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family  became  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  of  [his]  son  Rashtra- 
kiita>  From  that  [family]  aroseDANTiDURGOA,  who  was  a  sun  to  the 
foa:  in  tbo  shape  of  the  charming  necklaces  on  the  breasts  of  the 
wives  of  his  enemies,  and  who  having  broken  the  uneTennesses  by  a 
ploughshare  in  the  shape  of  his  sword,  made  this  one  field  with  the 
shores  of  the  four  oceans  for  its  boundaries.  After  him,  his  paternal 
uncle,  KingKRisHNARijA,  protected  this  earth,  by  the  temples  of  Isvara 
(Siva)  constructed  by  whom  the  earth  shines  for  ever  as  if  decorated 
by  many  Kailasa  mountains.  He  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Govinba- 
R^JA.  Sensual  pleasures  made  him  careless  of  the  kingdom,  and 
entrusting  fully  the  universal  sovereignty  to  his  younger  brother, 
Nirupama,  he  allowed  his  position  as  sovereign  to  become  loose.  From 
him  who  was  called  Kalivallabha,  and  who  was  the  sportive  rising 
mount  of  the  moon  in  the  shape  of  the  triad  of  the  white  umbrellas,  was 
born  Jagattunga,  the  lion  who  destroyed  the  maddened  elephants  of 
his  enemies.  His  son,  to  whom  kings  bowed,  and  who  tortured  the'^ising 
of  serpents  by  the  heavy  mass  of  his  army,  was  that  lord  Nripatunga 
viho  founded  Manyakbeta  which  laughed  down  [to  scorn]  the  city  of 
the  Indra  of  the  gods,  in  order  as  it  were  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
god.«.  His  son,  the  prosperous  KrishnarAja,  became  for  a  long  time  the 
lord  of  the  earth,  who  spoke  pleasant  words,  frightened  the  Gurjjara, 
destroyed  the  egregious  pride  generated  by  prosperity  of  the  arrogant 
Lata  [king],  was  the  preceptor  who  charged  the  Gaudas  with  the  vow 
of  humility,  and  deprived  the  people  on  the  sea  coast  of  their  sleep, 
and  whose  command  was  honoured  (obeyed)  by  the  Andhra,  the 
Kalinga,  the  Oaiiga,  and  the  Magadha  waiting  at  his  gate.  He  had  a 
son,  known  as  Jagattunga,  who  was  a  nectar-rayed  [moon]  to  the 
eyes  of  women.  He  was  taken  lo  heaven  by  the  creator  without  his 
having  got  the  kingdom  as  if  through  the  solicitations  of  the  heavenly 
damsels.  Indra  raj  A  his  son  protected  the  earth  ;  it  was  from  a  fear 
as  it  were  of  the  indignity  likely  to  be  caused  [in  future]  by  his  beauty 
that  the  god  of  Love,  even  before,  reduced  his  body  to  ashes  through 
pride  by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  the  wielder  of  the  Pinaka 
(Siva).  Fiom  him  was  born  Amoghavarsha,  as  Kama  was  from 
Dasaratha,  the  greatness  of  whose  power  was  shewn  by  the  breaking  of 
a  terrible  bow,  as  that  of  his  was  by  the  breaking  of  the  bow  of  Rudra^ 
and  who  (like  him)  was  the  great  store-house  of  beauty.     He  having 

^   tl?'^3*^'l^  ^**  ^^^  senses. 
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immediately  gone  to  heaven,  as  if  through  affection  for  his  father,  his 
jounger  brother,  the  ornament  of  the  world  of  men,  and  the  source  of 
the  sportive  pleasures  of  love,  known  by  the  name  of   Govindaraja, 
ruled  the  kingdom.     And  he,  too,  with  his  intelligence,  fettered  by  the 
chains  of  the  eyes  of  women,  displeased  all  beings  by  taking  to  vicious 
courses;    and    his    limbs   becoming  enfeebled  as  his  constitution  was 
deranged  on  account  of  the  aggravation  of  the  maladies,  and  the   con- 
stituents of  the  [political]  body  becomingnon-coherent,  as  the  subjects 
were  discontented  through  the  aggravation  of  the  vices,^  and  his  innate 
strength  and  prowess  becoming  neutralized,  he  met  with  destruction* 
Then  the  King  Amoghavarsha,  son  of  Jagattunga,  the  first   among 
th«  thoughtful  or  wise,  the  seaof  the  nectar  of  whose  words  was  unfail- 
ing, being  entreated  by  the  feudatory  chiefs  to  maintain  the  greatuess  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Ratfcas  and  also  prompted  by  the  god,  the  wielder 
of  the  Pinaka  (Siva),  who  desired  the  prosperity  of  the  family  of  Hari 
(Krishna),  ascended  the  throne  of  heroes.     From  that  sovereign   lord 
was  born  a  son,  the  King  KrishnarAja,  who,  though  n  boy,  exercised 
power  in  the  world  and  was  the  lord,  and  was    verily  Kumara,   Sakti- 
dhara,  and  Svamin.*     His  enemies  transgressing    his  command  which 
was  the  wide  moat  that  protected  the  great  city  in   the   shape    of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Rattas,  themselves   fell   down.     He,  Sri-Vallabha, 
killed  on  this  earth  the  wicked  Dantiga  and  Bappuka,  who  were   as  it 
were  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  again  grown  insolent    for    the    torment  of 
men.     He  planted  as  it  were  in  a  garden  in  the  field  of  the  OAngas  the 
holy  tree  of  Bhutarya,  having  uprooted  the  poisonous  tree  of  Kachhya- 
malla.     While    his  prowess  which  was  like  heat  and  which  destroyed 
numbers  of  Gangns  his  enemies,  as  that  (heat)  dries  up  the  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  was  glowing,  what  wonder  is  there  if  the  Pallava  Anthiga 
(Dantiga  ?)  who  was  beaten  was  reduced  to  a  sad  condition  as  fragrant 
leaves  are  by  heat''?    On  hearing  of  the  conquest  of  the  strongholds  in 
the  south  simply  by  means  of  his  angry  glance,  the  hope  about  Kalanjara 
and  Chitrakufca  dropped  away  from  the  heart  of  the  GOrjjara.     All  the 
feudatories    from   the   eastern    to    the    western    ocean  and   from   the 

*  The   epithet  ^fTH^^iT    &c.,    has  two    senees,    one   physical  and  the  other 

political.  So  nlso  rt^^  in  F^3fn3T|H  jg  to  be  taken  in  two  scnees,  one  fitting 
with  the  i)}iysical  int<.'rprelation  and  the  other  with  the  political. 

'  Those  are  three  of  the  names  of  the  pod  KArtikeya.  The  words  are  to  be 
interpreted  also  in  their  ordinary  sense  as  above. 

s  There  is  a  play  here  on  the  words  "  GAnga"  and  "  Pallava." 
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Himalaya  to  the  island  of  Simhala  bowed  to  him  from  the  fear  of 
being  severely  punished,  though  he  himself  was  obedient  to  his  father. 
By  his  bodily  form,  which  had  a  dark  glossy  colour,  long  arms,  and 
broad  and  massive  chest,  and  by  his  virtuous  deeds,  which  were  the  nec- 
tar-water that  fed  the  creeper  in  the  shape  of  his  fame,   knowing   him 
to  be  an  excellent  man  (or  Vishnu)  to  deliver  the  earth  (or  bring  out 
the  submerged  earth),  his  father,  the  best  of  sages,  who  had  attained 
the  object  of  life,  vanished  into  the  peaceful  abode.  When  the  festival 
consequent  on  the  coronation  of  the  beloved  of  Sri  (prosperity),  who 
had  greatly  frightened  Hari  (husband  of  Sri),  in  which  celestial  damsels 
danced,  and  the  heavenly  Rishis  pronounced  their  benedictions  was 
over,  the  quarters  as  girls»  which  began  to  tremble  at  his  preparation 
to  exact   tribute,    as  those   should  manifest  love   and  tremor  at  his 
preparation  to  take  their  hand,  became  pleasing  to  him  in  consequence 
of  their  observing  the  proper  time  for  paying  it  of  their  own    accord, 
as  those  should  be  dear  in  consequence  of  their  keeping  to  the  auspi- 
cious juncture  for  giving  themselves.*   He,  the  King  Akalavarshadeva, 
the   highest  lord,  the  sovereign  lord  of  kings,  the  highest   ruler,  a 
great  devotee  of  Mahesvara,  Pfithvtvallabha,  the  favourite  of  i^arva 
(Siva%  who  meditated  on  the  feet  of  the  prosperous   Amoghavarsha- 
deva,  the  highest  lord,  the  sovereign  lord  of  kings,  the  highest  ruler, 
being  well,  commands  the  men   of  his   country:     '*Be  it  known  to 
you,  that  for  the  enhancement  of  the  holy  fameof  my  younger  brother, 
Jagattungadeva,  who  is  dearer  to  roe  even  than  my  life,  1  have,  living 
in  the  capital  M any  akheta,  granted  on  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  Vaisa- 
kha  of  the  year  Sarvari,  when  eight  hundred  and  sixty- two  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  Saka  king,  with  the  feeling  that  this 
grant  of  land  may  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Jagattunga,  as  if  it  were  his, — 
Jagattung,  who  has  surpassed  Lakshmana,  by  serving  his  eldest  brother 
with  incomparable  devotion,  the  god  of  Love  by  his  beauty,  and  Rama 
(and)  the  son  of  Dharma  by  his  good  deeds,  the  cool-rayed  (moon)  by 
his  lustre,  and  the  lion  by  his  bravery — to  Rishiyappa,  originally  living 
in  Nandivardhana,  belonging  to  the  Bharadvaja  Chtra,  student  of  the 
Vedic  school  of  Vaji,  Kanva,  and  Kata,  the  son  of  Bhailla,  and  con- 
versant with  the  Vedas  and  the  subsidiary  treatises,  the   village  of 
Talapuruibshaka,  situated  in    Nagapura-N and ivard bans,    along  with 
what  is  set  aside  and  the  appurtenances,  with  the  assessment  in  grain 


1  Two  seDBea  here  throoghout. 


f 
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tftd  gold,  with  the  flaws  in  the  ineftsurementt  (mearariDg  rod)  and 
nithapa  (due  to  fortane),^  with  all  its  prodace,  up  to  its  four  preTioaaly 
known  hoaodariea,  and  to  he  respected  as  long  aa  the  sun  and  the  moon 
iasU  in  the  manner  of  a  Brahmao-gift.  To  the  east  of  it  is  a  villago 
of  the  name  of  M^d^Tatatara,  to  the  south  the  river  Kandant,  to  the 
vest  the  Tillage  of  Mohama,  [and]  to  the  north  the  village  of  Badhrinu 
No  one  should  obstruct  Rishiyapayya  while  he  cultivates  T41apuruni« 
ahaka  having  these  four  boundaries,  or  causes  it  to  be  cultivated,  enjova 
it  or  canses  it  to  be  enjoyed;  and  he  who  will  obstruct  will  incur  the 
fve  great  ains.  Moreover  :~-VHe  who  takes  awaj  the  land  that  has 
been  given  away  by  himself  or  others,  becomes  a  worm  in  ordure  and 
wallows  there  along  with  his  ancestors*  Mmabhadra  again  and  again 
cntreata  future  kings  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  protect  this 
liridge  of  virtue  which  is  common  to  all  kings/  **  Engraved  by 
Yogrishtya,  the  brother  of  Che^&nanvera* 


II. 

7W    sets    of   Copper'platea  from   the   Naveari  Dietrict^ 

marked  A  and  B. 

These  sets  were  forwarded  lo  the  Society  by  the  Baroda  Govern, 
ment  and  made  over  to  me  for  transcription  and  translation.  On  read- 
ing them  I  found  they  were  the  same  as  those  shewn  by  the  Baroda 
Divan  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Dhruv«.  Mr.  Dhruva  published  a  transcript  of 
them  with  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society^ 
Vol.  XL.,  but  did  not  give  a  translation.  I  have  got  Mr.  Shridhar  R, 
Bhandarkar  to  prepare  one  for  this  paper,  and  now  submit  it  to  the 
Society. 

Each  of  the  plates  is  13  inches  long  and  9  broad.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Wardha  plates,  the  first  has  the  inscription  on  one  side,  the  second 
on  both,  and  the  third  on  one.     The  seal  has  the  figure  of  Siva  on  it. 


»  This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  translation  of   the  phrase      ^T^^^^WTTPf 

or  H<"i<^lf'7rr^»  which  occurs  in  almoet  all  grants,  but  the  correct  or  appro- 
priate sense  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  found  out.  By  insert- 
ing this  expression  the  grantor  absolves  himself  from  all  responsibility  about 
lots  consequent  upon  a  mistake  in  the  measurement  and  upon  changes  doe  to 
Adverse  natural  occurrences  or  the  "  doings  of  God"  aa  they  are  oalled. 
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Each  of  these  sets  records  the  grant  of  a  village  to  a  Brahman,  made  bj 
Indra,  the  son  of  Jagattanga  and  grandson  of  Krishna  or  Akulararsha 
of  the   Rashtrakiita   dynasty  of  ManjAkheta,   on  the  seventh  of  the 
bright  half  of  Phalguna,  when  836  years  of  the  Sakaking  had  elapsed, 
the  cyclic  year  being  Yuvan^     The  grantee  in  B.  is  a  Brahman,  of  the 
name  of  Siddhapabha^ta,  son  of  Yennapa  Bhatta  of  the   Lakshmaaa 
Qotra,  and  student  of  the  Madhyamdina  School  of  the  VAjasaneya  or 
white  Yajurveda ;  and  the  village  conveyed  is  Tenna  in  the  Lata  coun« 
try.     In  A.  the  grantee's  name  is-  Prabhukarabhatta,  son  of  Ranapa^ 
bhatta  of   the   same  Grotra  and  Veda  as  the  other,  and  the  village 
conveyed  is  Umbara  m  the  Lata  country.     The  Rashtrakiitas  belooged, 
according  to  this  charter  also,  to  the  Satyaki  branch  of  the  Yadavas^ 
and   the  genealogy  given   m   it  begins   with   Dantidurga,  the   first 
paramount    sovereign   of  the   dynasty.     He   was  succeeded  by  big 
uncle     Krishna.       The    name    of    Krishna's    immediate   successoiv 
Govinda   II.,    is  omitted,    undoubtedly   because,    as    stated   in  the 
Wardha  grants  he   was  addicted  to  sensual   pleasures  and  left  the 
government  to  his   brother  Nirupama*     Nirupama's  exploit,   given 
in  other  grants,  is  mentioned  here  also,   viz.,  his   having  captured 
the  white  state  umbrella  of  the   king   of  Kosala  and  another   of  a 
northern  prince.     This  northern   prince  was  the  king  of  the  Vatsas 
whose  capital  was  Kausambt,  the   modem  Kosam,  near  Allahabad* 
Dhruva   Nirupama  was  followed  by  Jagattunga,  of  whom  the  only 
thing  said  is,  that  he  honoured  the  Brahmans.     His  son,  who  is  else- 
where known  by  the  name  of  Amoghavarsha  and  Nripatunga,  is  here 
called   Srt-Vallabha.     He  is  represented   to  have   re-established  the 
glory  of  his   family  which  had  been  diminished  by  the   Chalukyas^. 
and  to  have  parched  or  fried  the  Chaltikyas^  as  if  they  were  grains  of 
gram.     These  Chalukyas  must  have   been  the  Eastern    Chain kyas  of 
Vengi.     His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  Kfishnaraja,  elsewhere-called 
Akalavarsha  and  Subhatunga.     Of  his   fights  with  the  Qdrjara,   old 
men  used  to  say  when  there  were  heavy  showers  and  rainbows  during 
the  rainy-season,  **  thus  did   he  in:  anger  draw  his    bow   which  was 
covered  over  with  a  network  of  jewels  darting  forth  rays,  and  thus  did 
he   rain   down   his   arrows."      If   in   836   Sakft,    the  date    of   the 
grant,    it    was    old    men    that    thus     described     his     wars     with 
the    Giirjara    king,    those    wars    must    have    taken    place    about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before   836    Saka.      Akalavarsha,    we 
know  from   other  sources,   came  to   the  throne  about   797  oaka. 
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Kfiih^ardja  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Jagattnnga  who  married  Laksh- 
ml  ihe  daughter  of  Ra^vigraha,  son  of  Kokkalla,  king  of  Chedi.  The 
istoe-  of  this  marriage  was  Indrardja,  whose  other  name  was  Nity  avarsha* 
He  48  represented  to  have  meditated  on  the  feet  of  ihe  glorious  AkAIa« 
varsha  and  not  on  those  of  his  father  Jagattunga.  As  this  ezpressioa 
b  Bsed  with  reference  to  the  immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  the 
feigning  king,  Indra  succeeded  his  grandfather  and  not  his  father.  And 
his  inference  is,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  hy  an  express  statement  in 
4he  Wardha  grant.  Indra  residing  usually  at  his  capital  M4nyakhe(a, 
had,  when  he  made  these  two  grants,  gone  to  Kurundaka  for  the  festival 
en  account  of  liis  Pat^abandha,  which  prohably  was  the  coronation 
festival.  On  that  occasion  he  weighed  himself  against  gold  and  gave 
away  twenty  lacs  and  a  half  of  drammas,  and  granted  Kurundaka  and 
ether  i^illages,  and  restored  four  hundred  others,  which  had  been  confis- 
eated  by  previous  princes. 

The  fact  that  Indra,  the  reigning  sovereign  at  Mdnyakheta,  grantend 

villages   in  the  Lata  country  and  not  a  member  of  the  Lfifa  branch 

if  the   SAshtrakuta  family    which    was  founded    in    the  time   of 

Qovinda    III.     and  of  which   we  have    several  gmntB,    raises  the 

pitsumption  that  that  branch  had   ceased  to  exist  or  been  put  an 

tod  to  before  this  time.     The  earliest  grant  of  that  branch,  known  as 

the  Biroda  grant,  is  dated  Saka  734,  and  was  issued  by  Karka,  the 

ion  of  Indra,  who  was  the  first  Lata  prince  or   chief. ^     The  second 

is  that  known  as  the  Kavi  grant  which  was  issued  by   Govinda,  the 

lonof  Karka,  and  is  dated  Saka  749.*    The  third  is  another  Baroda 

grant,  dated  Saka  757,  and  issued  by  Dhruvaraja,  the  son   of  Karka, 

the  brother  of  the  last   Govinda.^     The   fourth   is   that  issued   by 

Bhrava,  the  grandson  of  this  Dhruvaraja  and  dated  Saka  789.*    The 

fifth  is  in  my  possession.    It  was  issued  in  the  same  year  as  the  fourth 

hy  Dantivarman,   the   brother   of  Dhruva.     Up  to  the  description 

ofDhrnya   it  agrees   almost  word   for  word  with   the  fourth.     The 

•ixth  was  issued   in  Saka  810     by   Krishna    or   Akalavarsha,  who 

•ppears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Dantivarman.*     We  have  no  grant  of 

*  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Jour.,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  292-808 ;  Ind.  Ant.^  Vol.  XII., 
M62. 

"  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  144  and  ff. 

*  Ind.  Ant.,   Vol.  XIV.,  p.  196  and  ff. 

*  Ind,  Ant,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  179 and  flP. 
'  Ind,    Ant.,   Vol.  XIII.,  p.  65  and  ff. 
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a  later  date  of  any  prince  of  this  family ;  but  the  next  Gujarat 
Rashtrakiita  grant  is  that  issued  by  a  vassal  of  Krishna  II.  or  Akala- 
varsha  of  the  main  branch  or  by  Krishna  II.  himself  in  Saka  832.^  And 
in  the  grants  before  us  we  have  his  grandson  and  successor  assigning 
villages  in  the  same  country  in  the  year  Saka  836.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  province  of  L4ta  was  resumed  by  the  Rashtrakutas  of 
MAnyakheta  after  810  Saka  and  before  832,  t.  0.,  in  the  time  of 
Krishna  H.  or  Akalavarsha  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  find 
stated  in  the  Wardha  plates,  where  Krisimar^ja  or  Akalavarsha  is 
represented  to  have  **put  an  ead  to  thearrogAuce  of  the  lord  of  Lata." 
And  from  the  grants,  No.  4  and  No.  5,  we  see  that  the  RAshtrakiitas 
of  Lata  were  not  on  terms  of  peace  with  their  kinsmen  of  the  main 
branch.  One  of  them,  Dhruva,  who  issued  the  second  Baroda  grant 
of  Saka  757,  is  represented  in  those  grants  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
bnttle  with  Vallabha,  and  his  son  to  have  recovered  his  lost  kingdom. 
This  Vallabha  must  have  been  Amoghavarsha  I.,  the  son  of  Govinda 
III. 

The  vilUge  Tenna  is  identified  with  Tena  which  is  situated  in  the 
Navsari  district,  and  Umbara  may  be  the  modern  Bagumbra,  with  the 
prefix  Bag. 

^   Epigraphia  Indicaf  Vol.  I.,  p.  52  and  ff. 
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B. 

I. 

anfcnifoni- 

ii<>Ni-d*iiii<i.  I  ^ffwspR^racrSr:  ?w^f  sfgifr^  ^«^*- 

^  J?«^  I 

5«(HH«irt4.rq$rtl^Hirtrt«i»i«;i%^?rr3:^5(fg5!^"r?^"r- 

=fmi!fT^<i«*^<i»^f^  jn^wf^  II  (^iff  srjrf^Twa^^ 

i»5f»Tf  ?TW  »iflw  K\9:  II  ff^»iC'q?^*ii4n«r  q^  iq^: 
=^fwrriJffq- 
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II. — First  side. 

^^RiM^fi  I  cj*  4i«i<tJ^ti^'M<i<i<'inj*ii<>^^Hj|wi.(i' 

"IT:  I  '5l??t(|)- 

"wraftwnS  f»Rpr:  l  'Ml^  4iwJiad^<H^m^H  ^^: 
qR.      ^ 

5F^C^)&  II  9T- 
f^<Al<!IMlW^^<«imf»>0|i|«lR6ldR"3«4»4t^fcggWlT:ll . 


II. — Sdoond  side. 

*n^*n*1ffiHKW<»i:  I  g^  5FJT  Ji^t«nn55Jf^  spjt 
^m*i<Ht^ft<Ta"'<iRwi^i'H>1-^4t  ii^  n  g^  qriPTgr' 

«R^'^%n*l<S*l«*4V^«IMWId"<W'<<*'*ISK*^«l<Nll^- 


'JOO       B&snTRAKfiTA  COPPEB   riATGOBAMTS   VROM  NAT8ARI. 

III. 
TPrt:  q^:  ?Jnr%  ^  jpRfrr  ^^i^  i  qf^  ff«?^npT 


I. 

*l-^'i*ri^l  *ilri'J«1*l  11  ^Pf^ 
^f«R^^W|fiWII?TOW55Ri|riflrijU^gnr:  *1EI%3: 1 

ai^  WSfHlI:  W**Hqftai«J-dK*l^  ^Jrai:  II  ^TSPIllr 

?r5^«iS^<iR^*:  I  3rnrcRi^JT«^  ffil^t  ?icwg^ 

i^'i<N<'«t:  II 

f%^:  ^rifi  nt7nRr=?r5r(=fr  =t) 
^^5^c^V^=T^^^    II  cT^R%  ft^TcrerR2ii%^^r5FRi 

Aii5*^**<^i^?Pi- 
m^nrpT  II  <^Hi«4  «<{^siiT  5^Rim^  ^ 5=if5  \^^^ 

y^r:  II  ^^Ilt^:   m^' 
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fii75w»rawTnr»i5w- 

R«H1-<^«I<H-^KHM^- 
M4|o<i<i>N*<M><Hfttjt1*M4>)T^=  I  '5ftTI?:fI5W%WJrw- 

*R""llwwi<*i: 

11. — first  side. 

*T«^'m*<Kii^^*i-^t3- 
'HiJfi^'»<n<i(^iWAi  cf  %(iidq^  ^  II  ?pn^  ^i<i  jiH 

tj^:  I  5»^iPR!irT:#t  *fl<HKWunH4<  Il^?[#5f5r. 

5W3^:  I  qt?:?t(f)RR*rJi^sj««N''i*iA«i  ii  3%^. 

53f^  q{tf%i  Tft^JT- 
jrftTqW  4IMIf  *CP<I:II  -4«4<^(^fc«H«IH4|fdW  5Jn|rgTit- 

l»^j  if^r%- 


RiSBfBAKdf A  OOrPBX  PUm  «RimB'  yiOk  VAVSAin. 


rr:  I  R^i^^  wis  HIM4UI  ^pM^nRRJ^:  ^Ir^ 

RT:  ft^ft-Sft^  jPlf^  ftlWt  W?s5t  HBTO^  II  5r««yj- 
"MI"l|J^(Sl»S(^)ClT- 

n.— Seooncl  nde. 

cnwiwm^ft- 

^Tf^  *g*-<'^?^:  I  ^nft"  fclftfRTt  *M<ft*IPa-SHl  «*• 

"IW:  II  ^ 

q^§rgriRiT5R^W%^^'T>J^^ 

?^^Nfft  rI^:   II  ^c|i||c)^4r<U  ^<^>^l^cfti^"ll  I 

f^  5PTWT- 

^<<H^ft<'^*i^4ifl*nii«ui<  I  ^^rft^iyiwA+iiiw^H- 
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r'ifN<«h|ri«||^«)q|<|jgnc<H<*<ilSK«l»J4<KI*llfqTR?^- 

^- 

m. 

sfjT:  (iilrtal*  d^fORt  »il<l|o4W  qf^Har:   ^^rUR    3tR^ 
5r^55fq^- 

Mtq?^5«H?g%  jJ«4|<i*!i4Al|<5a  dWKi-HidI  ^  ^<i-<{«hl<ft- 

lFn(*r)- 
<jl<<«»i[^Hnim  ?-%?^r^raqi  ffsrenn^Tan  ^^  HtsRw : 
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^?tHg^#r  «nt  ^is^  ^(H^i  I  sir%Tir  ^rg^ar  ^ 
51^51^  q^  liar- 

^;$nj^  Tract  nwr:  ii  ^fiift**i^lH  ^iR«4m 

TRANSLATION. 
B. 
May  lie  (Visbnu)  protect   yon,  the  lotus  sprinfcing  from  whose 
■tfd  was  made  bis  abode  by  Brahman^  and  [may]  Hara  too  [do  the 
lune]  whose  head  is  adorned  by  the  beantifiil  crescent  of  the  moon. 
?ieiorioos  is  he  who  has  Kamsa  for  his  banner  (^.e.,  noted  for  his 
destraction  of  Kamsa)  [E[f  ishna],  the  friend  of  the  gods,  on  whose 
Aest,  broad  as  the  Vindhya  [mountain],  dangles  the  pore  Kanatnbha, 
and  on  whose  lotas-like  faoe»  the  stage,  danee  the  sidelong  glances 
sf  Lakshml  with  the  pupils  dulled  from  the  weight  of  loTe.    Ever 
fictorious  is  the   Upendra-like  Indrardjadeva^   the  nrinthha  (the  lion 
among  men ;  Vishnu  in  one  of  his  incarnations),  in  whose  strong  arms 
rests  Lakshmi,  who  has  rooted  outjn  battles  the  circle  of  enemies 
difficult  to  withstand,  and  who  has  done  away  with  the  balimandala 
(the  array  of  the  mighty ;  Bali  and   his  circle).     The   self-existent 
(Brahman)  was  born  of  the  expansive  fresh  lotus  springing  from 
the  navel  of  the  lord  of  Lakshmt.    Of  him  was  born  the  son  Atri, 
and  of  Atri  again  [was  born]  the  moon,  who  sends  forth  nectared 
rays,   and  out  of  him  grew  on  the  earth  the  dynasty  of  the  Yadus, 
io  which  [at   one  time]   moved  Krishna    who  was  worshipped   by 
tiie  cowherds*  wives  with   the  lotuses,  their  eyes,  accompanied  with 
various  blandishments.     To  that  family  belonged  the  Purusholtama 
(the   best   of  men ;    Vishnu),     King  Dantidurga,  born  in   the  wide 
Satyaki  branch,  to  whom  of  herself  came  Lakshmi   from  the  ocean  of 
the  Chalukya  family,  marked  as  his  hands  were  with  a  conch  and  a 
disc  (two  of  the  things  hj  the  possession  of  which  Vishnu  is  marked; 
auspicious  marks  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  resembling  these  objects); 
35 
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whose  handy  matchless  in  battle  that  he  was,  having  first 
established  itself  on  the  beautiful  jaghanyadeka  (the  region  of  the 
hips ;  lowermost  country)  of  his  wife,  the  earth,  and  again  pressed 
dovvn  tenderly  at  its  will  the  madhyadesa  (waist;  the  country 
between  the  Himalaya  and  Vindhya  Mountains),  again  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  kdnchtpada  (the  region  below  the  waist  where  the 
girdle  is  worn  ;  province  of  Kancht) ;  whose  orders  all  the 
kings  obeyed  with  bowed  heads  and  with  knees  bent  to  the 
ground,  from  the  Setu  (bridge),  the  blossoming  lavahga  trees 
on  the  grounds  on  the  summit  of  which  are  deflowered  by  hosts 
of  big  monkeys,  up  to  Kailasa,  the  regions  of  which  are  noisy 
from  the  Bounding  nupuras  on  the  moving  feet  of  Bhavani,  the 
orders  forming  the  wreath  on  their  heads  with  which  come  in  contact 
their  joined  hands.  When  the  king,  after  having  conquered  the  world 
by  means  of  his  arm,  had  gone  to  heaven,  as  if  to  conquer  it,  being 
desirous  for  a  fresh  victory,  his  paternal  uncle,  king  Rrishnaraja,  of 
well-known  prowess,  filled  his  refulgent  throne.  Of  him,  whose  thick, 
wide  and  brilliant  fame  looked  on  the  faces  of  the  quarters,  the 
women,  like  sandal-wood  decorations,  and  who  adorned  the  mountain, 
the  family  of  the  Rashtrak^tas,  was  born  Nirupama  of  spotless 
valour,  who  in  battle  snatched  away  from  the  hand  of  the  trembling 
lord  of  the  Kosalas  one  white  umbrella  (of  royalty),  which  was 
glory  itself  as  it  were ;  which  was  the  white  auspicious  pot  for 
the  starting  of  his  fame,  white  as  the  kunda  flower,  on  a  journey 
to  all  the  worlds ;  which  was  the  sporting  lotus  in  the  hands  of 
Lakshmi,  and  had  the  beauty  of  the  full-moon ;  and  another  from 
a  king  of  the  Northern  People.  Of  him  had  birth  Jagattunga, 
who  honoured  the  Brahmans,  and  he  in  his  turn  had  for  his  son 
Srivallabha,  the  king  of.  kings,  who,  the  wise  one,  while  raising 
again  the  glory  of  the  Ratta  kingdom,  which  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Chalukya  ocean,  appeared  like  Viranarayana  raising  the  earth  ; 
who  parched  up  (or  fried)  like  gram  his  enemies,  the  fiery  Chalukyas, 
having  plucked  out  their  stalks  from  the  roots  and  having 
threshed  out  by  means  of  danda  (a  stick ;  punishment)  the  kanfakag 
(thorny  substance ;  obnoxious  persons).  Of  him,  who  was  the 
comet  of  destruction  to  the  plantain-tree,  the  high  family  of  the  Cha- 
lukyas, was  born  Kfishnaraja  of  unspotted  life,  whose  fame,  white  as 
the  moon,  ranges  over  the  world,  though  constantly  drunk  by  people 
by  means  of  the  cavities  of  their   ears ;   the  occurrence  of  whose 
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taaignag  fif^ti  witii  the  6flij)mni  old  am  dcacriW  ra  tlK  arrindof 

tk  iminy  wion  of  besry  thowen  and  ninbows  bj  Mijing,  **  That 

did  lie  in  mgcr  dnw  his  bow,  which  was  covered  over  with  a  aetwork 

«f  jewda  darting  forth  rajs,  thna  did  he  rmin  down  hit  arrowa  on 

the  henda  of  hia  warrior  enemiea.''    Of  him  waa  bom  Jagattnn- 

gideva,  who  broke  np  the  host  of  hia  enenuca.  who  bronght  hiw 

the  beanty  of  Madana»  who  haa  on  (the  palm  of)  hit  hand  a  die- 

eai  shining  in  the  midst  of  a  banner,  a  fetos  and  a  oondi»  who  bj 

Vm  greatBTSB  snrpasMd  Yiakna,  and  who  waa  the  beloved  of  tho 

aoUSflriy    l»alfBhmL     There  waa  a  king  (bj  name)  Sahasriijnna, 

km    in  the  Haihaja  family,    who    quieted  the    itdiing  of  tho 

fswerfnl  and  throbbing  anna  of  the  thnndering  and  nnconqnerable 

BIfBfa,  and  bj  writing  with  thick  nectar  the  lettexa  setting  forth 

whose  name  and  fame^   which  found  a  resting-place  in  the  cars  of 

^goda^  the  walls  in  the  shape  of  the  quarters  were  filled  up  bj  the 

liMhas.    In  the  fiunil j  of  him,  who  was  a  hatchet  to  the  familipa 

•f  Us  enemies,  there  was  the  famous  king  iSriranavigraha,  the  son 

•fkiiig  Suokkalla  and  lord  of  Chedi,  into  the  mamdala  (the  circle 

•f  faidatofy  princes)  of  whom,  thief  as  he  was  of  t  lie  decoratioos  of 

Micaemiea'  wives^  entered  every  mkalm  (ruined)  ferd  of  tho  earth 

mAb  occurrence  of  Ym  pak9kakskaya  (ruin  of  his  followers)  as  the 

^Asfa  (waned)  moon  enters  the  mamdala  (disc)  of  the  sun  on  the 

Ottisioii  of  his  paishaktkaya  (the  end  of  the  [bright]   fortnight). 

He,  who  was  an  ocean  of  the  whole  collection  of  virtaes  and  was  the 

<iwelling  place   of  brilliant   lustre,  had  a   daughter,  Lakshmi,  who 

*M  ialiiahamalapdni  (having   lotus-like   hands ;   having  s  lotus  in 

ser  hands).    Jagattungadeva,   the  moon  to   the  night-lotns  of  the 

^tdn  nee  and  the  ravisher  of  the  hearts  of  women,  married  her  like 

^ri  himself. '2  From   them   sprang   Raitakandarpadeva   (the   lord, 

*no  1118  the  cnpid  of  the  family  of  the   Ratias),   whose   bravery  was 

^^^^^n  ss  far  as  the  shores  of  the  four  oceans,  who  was  the  grinding- 

stooe  to  his  enemies,  who  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  beaatit'al  women,  and 

^0  was  a  refuge  to  all   men   and  a  store  of  heavenly   beauty ;   the 

^<if  vho  oTerrunning  by  his  valour  the  earth  beautified  by  its  girdle, 

tliefour  oceans,  became  Viranarayana,  and  on  hearing  of  whose  birth 

*^e  Heiuty  of  the  faces  of  his  distressed    enemies  came   by  pallour, 

tleir  minds  by  fear,  and  their  heads  by  their  joined  hands  (indicative) 

^smitnde,  all  at   the  same   time;  who,  the  Indranija,    rooting  out 

V^  with  ease,  was  not  siu-prised  at  his  (thus)  surpassing    U pendra 
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(Vishnu)  who  lifted  Go?ardhana.  Worthy  of  the  homage  of  all 
men,  the  lord  of  the  world  by  making  numerous  grants  to  gods  and 
Brahmans,  which  were  to  be  respected  (by  all),  surpassed  by  the  fame 
of  his  charity  Parasurama,  who  owed  the  (fame  of  the)  greatness  of  hi» 
virtues  (charity)  to  his  gift  of  one  wretched  Tillage.  That  lord  of  the 
kings  of  men,  the  glorious  Nityavarsha,  the  highest  lord,  the  king  of 
great  kings,  the  highest  ruler,  meditating  on  the  feet  of  the  glorious 
Akalavarsha,  the  highest  lord,  the  king  of  great  kings  and  the 
highest  ruler,  commands,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
all  goTernors  of  districts  and  subdirisions,  the  heads  of  Tillages,  the 
employes  and  holders  of  offices,  great  men,  Ac.,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  these  orders  :  Be  it  known  to  you  that  I,  who  lire  in  my 
capital  M^nyakheta,  and  ha^e  come  at  present  to  Kurundaka  for  the 
festive  occasion  of  my  coronation  (  f  ),  have,  on  the  completion  of  the 
coronation  ceremony,  after  weighing  myself  against  gold  and  with- 
out coming  down  from  the  pan,  given  away,  together  with  20  lakha 
and  a  half  of  drammas^  Kurundaka  and  other  villages  and  400 
villages  besides  confiscated  by  previous  kings,  given  away  bj  pouring 
water,  for  the  enhancement  of  the  religious  merits  and  fame  in 
this  world  and  the  next  of  my  parents  and  myself,  on  the  7th  day 
of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Ph^lguna,  in  the  year  Yuvan,  when  836  years 
have  passed  after  the  time  of  the  dnka  king,  the  village  called  Tenna^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kammanijja,  in  the  country  of  Lata,  to  Siddhapa- 
bhatta,  the  son  of  Vennapabhatta  and  inhabitant  of  P&taliputra,  a 
student  of  the  YSjasaneyi  Madhyamdina  S&khA,  of  the  gotra  of  Laksh- 
mana ;  to  the  east  of  which  (village)  lies  VAra^pallikft,  to  the  south 
the  lake  NAmbh],  to  the  west  Valisft,  and  to  the  north  the  village 
of  Vathiyana,  that  he  might  by  its  means  perform  the  rites  of  Bail, 
Charu,  VaiSvadeva,  Agnihotra  and  hospitality-r-this  village 
which  is  thus  marked  off  by  these  four  boundaries,  with  whatever 
stands  on  the  land,  and  with  appurtenances,  with  the  flaws  in  the 
measurement  and  the  mishaps,  with  whatever  might  be  raised  on  the 
land  by  labour,  and  the  revenue  in  grain  and  gold.  Therefore,  no  one 
should  in  the  slightest  degree  obstruct  him  while  enjoying  and 
allowing  others  to  enjoy  this  in  the  manner  of  a  Brahman-gift;,  while 
cultivating  or  allowing  others  to  cultivate  it  or  conveying  it  to  anybody 
else.  In  the  same  manner  the  good  kings  of  the  future,  whether  of 
my  family  or  of  any  other,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  fruit  of  the  gift  of 
land  is  common  (to  all  kings),  should  respect  this  gift  of  mine  exactly 
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as  they  would  their  own.    He,  who  through  iguonmee  tekee  it  awaj, 

tneurf  the  fire  great  sins.    Indeed,  the  bleated  Vyfiaa  aaya :  *'  The 

gnmtorof  land  dwells  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years;  while  he 

who  resumes  it,  or  approves  of  its  being  so  resumed,  dwells  in  hell  for 

•8   many   years.    Gold  is  the  first   child  of  Agni  ffire),  land  is 

Yishnu'e,  and  cows  are  the  daughters  of  the  sun ;  he,  who  gives  gold, 

«  cow  and  land,  makes  a  gift  of  the  three  worlds."    **  This  bridge  of 

feUgious  merits  (yu.^  making  gifts  of  land)  oommon  to  kings  should  at 

aU  times  be  respected  by  you,"  so  prays  RAmabhadra  again  and  again 

to  all  the  great  kings  of  the  ftiture.     This  praiseworthy   charter 

was  composed  by  Tririkramabhatfa,  the  son  of  NemAdityat  the  servant 

of  the  feet  of  Indrar^a. 

A. 

Portiom  additional  io^  or  differing  jrom^  B. 
Il.b.  1.8-4.    i*ii4^°    With  the   insignificant  remnants  of  the 
materiftls  of  whose  creation  did  BrahmA  verily  create  other  delightftd 
things,  eur«,  Msdana,  the  disc  of  the  moon  dropping  drops  of  nectar, 
ibe  young  lotus  stalk,  sandalwood  and  moonlight. 

II.  b.  1. 12.  ^ft^t^^W»i^^n*(.  The  beloved  one  of  the  earth 
and  of  Lakshmt. 

in.  b.  L  1-3.  ^r^^rrnhrrv,  &e.  The  village  called  Umbart  in  the 
Ticinity  of  E^mmanijja,  in  the  country  of  LAta,  to  Prabhikarabhatta, 
the  son  of  R&napabhatta  and  a  student  of  the  VAjasaneyi  MAdhyamdina 
Sakha,  of  the  gotra  of  Lakshmana  ;  to  the  east  of  which  (village)  lies 
Tolajaka,  to  the  south  MogalikA,  to  the  west  the  village  of  Samk!, 
and  to  the  north  the  Javala  well. 

III.  I.  5.  ^^^^^94^|^<|f^:  eicluding  the  previous  gifts  to  gods 
and  Brabmans. 

A.  om.  ffNr^— TOT?[« 

A.  om.  ^r^^TT  and  f«*ftir4ifiTdRir* 

III. 
A  Copper-plate  grant  from  the  Belgaum  District » 
The  next  set  of  three  copper-plates,  a  transcript  and  translation  of 
which  I  place  before  the  Society,  was  put  into  my  hands  to  be  used 
for  historical  purposes  by  mj  friend,  Mr.  D.  R.  Natu,  LL.B.,  who  is 
a  pleader  in  the  District  Court  at  Belgaum.  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Desai  of  Kokahnur,  a  large  village  about  12  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Athni,  which  is  a  taluka  station  in  the  Belgaum  District. 
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Each  of  the  plates  is  12|  inches  in  length  and  about  9  inches  in 
breadth.  The  lines  are  engraved  breadth^wise ;  and  we  have  the 
inscription  on  one  side  of  the  first  plate^  both  sides  of  the  second,  and 
one  side  of  the  third.  The  seal  has  the  figare  of  a  bull.  The  nasals  in 
the  body  of  a  word  are  nniformlj  marked  by  ai>  anusvara,  as  we  do 
at  the  present  day,  and  ?|;  always  appears  in  the  form  of  ^  The 
Sanskrit  of  the  grant  is  excellent,  including  the  prose  portions,  and  the 
poetry  is  fall  of  very  extravagant  conceits  which  mark  a  further 
progress  in  the  degeneration  of  taste.  The  name  of  the  composer 
was  Adityadeva,  pupil  of  Sripada,  who  calls  himself  *^the  panamounl 
sovereign  of  the  three  worlds  in  matters  of  learning." 

The  inscription  records  the  grant  of  land  measuring  four  ^  Nivar^ 
tauas  to  each  of  fourteen  Brahmans,  and  a  rice-field  measuring  one 
Nivartana  and  a  flower-garden  of  an  equal  area  to  the  god  Somesvara 
for  purposes  of  daily  worship  in  the  village  of  Battachi  in  the  Kanam- 
Tade  country  by  Soma,  the  son  of  Vijjana  of  the  Kalachuri  dynasty 
of  Kalyana.  The  grant  was  made  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  the 
bright  half  of  K^rttika,  in  the  year  1096  of  the  ^ka  era,  correspond- 
ing to  1174  A.D.,  the  cyclie  year  being  Jaya.  Here  I  find,  instead  of  the 
usual  expression,  ''years  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  ^aka  king"  or 
"the  era  of  the  S^aka  king^"  occurring  in  the  earHer  grants,  simply 
"  in  Saka  1096,"  which  shows  that  the  word  6aka  had  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  that  era  lost  its  original  signification  of  "  a 
particular  race  of  foreigners*"  and  come  to  signify  an  era  generally. 

''The  Kalachuri  family  is,"  it  is  stated*  "-famous  m  the  three  worlds 
as  a  mine  of  Kshatnya  jewels."  That  it  was  one  of  the  leading  royal 
families  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  nndoubtedr  The  kings  of  Chedi,  with 
whom  the  later  Rashtrakoita  princes  of  the  Dekkan  were  connected  by 
marriage,  belonged  to  it.  Their  capital  was  Tripura,  the  modem 
Tevur,  near  Jabalpur,  and  they  held  a  strong  fortress  named  Kalan- 
jara.  The  branch  to  which  Soma  belonged  appears  to  have  been  very 
unimportant.  The  first  person  mentioned  in  the  grant  before  us  is 
Krishna.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jogaroa,  and  he  by  his  son 
Paramardin,  Parmardin's  son  was  Vijjana  who  raised  the  family  to 
importance.     All  these  chiefs   must    have  been  dependents  of  the 


^  Nivartana  is  defined  as  eqaal  to  80  dandas  or  poles.  Bat  a  pole  is 
taken  to  be  equal  to  10  oabits  or  7  cubits.  The  dan^a  in  this  grant  is  called 
Mddadanda,  and  probably  had  its  own  measure. 
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OhiyttkTaB  of  Ealyftna.  Vijjanfi  had  ttuined  to  the  poritm  of  Dajpdt* 
a&jakaor  Minister  of  War  under  Tailapa  11.,  and  while  he  held  that 
•fiee  he  rebelled  against  his  master  and  assumed  supreme  soTereignty, 
He  18  represented  in  the  grant  beibre  us  to  hare  fought  with  the 
Plfl47*»  ^he  Cbola»  the  Vanga,  and  the  Ml^va.  Vijjaoa  was  succeed- 
ed bj  his  son  Soma»  upon  whom  the  grant  bestows  the  most 
estrsTagant  and  bombastic  praise,  making  him  out  to  be  a  paragon 
of  all  human  and  soldierly  Tirtues,  and  as  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  sovereign.  But  herein  we  see  the  anidety  of  the 
composer  to  show  off  his  own  **  paramount  sovereignty  in  the  domain 
•f  learning,''  to  which  he  laid  a  claim*  and  to  please  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  not  his  desire  to  pourtray  the  truth*  And  there  is  not 
a  single  particular  fnct  mentioned  in  the  whole  passage.  But  from 
eteiy  indication  it  appears  that  the  Kalachuri  princes  of  EalyA^a 
were  never  able  to  consolidate  their  power;  they  had  not  succeeded 
even  in  completely  dispossessing  their  masters  who  still  held  sway  over 
a  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  dynuty  after  a  troublous  and  preca- 
rious eiistence  for  about  25  years  became  extinct. 

There  is  a  village  of  the  name  of  Ba^aohi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athnt 
stbont  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kokahnur,   which  in  aU  likeli- 

« 

hood  is  the  Bst^achi  of  our  grant.  About  24  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Athnl  is  a  village  of  the  name  of  Kanava^if  "with  a  population  of 
nearly  3,000  persons,  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  Eanamvade  of 
our  grant,  and  possessed  probably  in  those  days  sufficient  importance 
to  give  its  name  to  the  country  or  province.  ^ 

A  grant,  dated  1105  Saka,  by  another  or  the  last  prince  of  this 
dynasty,  Siiighanadeva,  the  brother  of  our  Soma,  was  brought  to 
notice  by  Dr.  Fleet  in  1875,  and  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
The  composer  of  it  is  the  same  person  as  that  of  ours.  The  first  verse 
in  it  does  not  occur  in  the  present  grant ;  but  the  next  eleven,  stanzas 
are  exactly  the  same  and  occupy  the  whole  of  our  first  plate.  Then 
omitting  a  further  eulogy  of  Soma,  which  fills  the  first  side  of  our 
second  plate,  the  writer  proceeds  to  his  next  brother  who  succeeded 
him.     This  grant  was,  it  will  be  seen,  issued  9  years  sfter  ours. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  the  grant  before 
118  which  deserves  notice.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  a  woman  that 
king    Soma    made  the    grant.     In   the  audience-hall,    where    were 


^  All  ihiH  local  information  1  owe  to  Mr.  Natu. 
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assembled  eminent  and  inflaential  men  of  his  and  of  other  kingdoms, 
and  persons  proficient  in  the  arts  of  masic  and  dancing  and 
men  of  taste  were  gathered  together,  and  instrumental  music  was 
going  on;  she  sang  a  beautiful  song  in  a  most  skilful  manner  and 
obtained  from  the  king,  who  was  very  much  pleased,  as  a  reward,  his 
consent  to  give  the  land  in  charity,  and  granted  it  herself  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  afterwards  got  the  king  to  do  so  more  formally  in  the 
usual  manner.  She  is  represented  to  have  been  dearer  to  the  king 
than  his  own  life.  If  so,  the  question  is  whether  she  was  his  mistress 
or  a  married  queen.  In  the  first  place,  the  title  Devt  is  affixed  to  her 
name  and  she  is  called  S&valadev!.  This  title  cannot  be  given  to 
a  mistress.  In  a  Sloka  quoted  in  the  K&vyapr&kAs^,  we  have :  "  Now 
that  she  (a  certain  woman)  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Devi, 
how  can  she  remain  in  the  position  of,  t.  0.,  be  used  as,  an  attendant.'* 
Similarly,  in  the  play  of  Mftlavik&gnimitra,  when  the  chief  queen  Dh&rin! 
is  going  to  give  M&lavik&  in  marriage  to  the  king,  the  Viddishaka  on 
behalf  of  the  latter  requests  Dh&rin!  to  confer  on  her  t  he  title  of  Devi 
before  she  could  be  accepted,  and  it  is  given  to  her  in  all  formality. 
The  title  Devi,  therefore,  is  applied  to  queens  only.  Again,  S&vala- 
devi  was,  according  to  the  grant,  TilottamA  herself  in  beauty,  the  very 
Sarasvati  in  singing,  and  PArvat!  in  Saubhdgya.  Sauhhdgya  is  a  word 
peculiarly  used  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  and  signifies  her  good  fortune  in 
having  her  husband  living  and  enjoying  his  kind  regards.  At  the  same 
time,  being  compared  with  PArvatt  in  this  respect,  SAvaladevt  must  have 
been  a  married  queen,  since  P&rvatt  was  the  married  wife  of  Siva.  We 
are  also  told  that  '<  S&valadevfs  father  was  Mailugi,  and  her  mother 
Malhani ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  virtuous  deeds  of  these  two  meri- 
torious persons,  such  a  jewel  as  S&valade  vi  was  born.  Her  sister  was  one 
Bavaladevi,  the  store  of  beauty  and  grace,  and  possessed  of  skill  in  the 
arts  of  singing  and  dancing.  Her  brother  was  Bhairava  by  name,  who 
had  exercised  himself  on  the  musical  instruments,  especially  on  the 
BrahmavinA,  and  was  skilled  in  beating  time."  Now,  if  S&valadevi 
had  been  a  mistress,  all  these  her  relations  would  not  have  been 
brought  in  to  share  her  disgrace.  And  persons  in  that  position  are 
generally  illegitimate  children;  wherefore  we  should  not  expect  a 
mention  of  the  father's  name  in  such  cases.  Besides,  the  whole 
matter  about  her  asking  the  king's  consent  to  give  land  in  charity  only 
as  a  reward,  and  making  him  grant  it  formally  after  she  had  herself 
done  so  first,  points  to  her  positk)n  as  a  wife.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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daobt  that  SIvaUdeTt  waa  a  married  queen  of  Soma ;  and,  if  ao,  we 
have  evidence  here  that  in  the  laat  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  of 
the  Chriatian  era,  music  and  dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of 
Kahatrija  girb^  and  that  a  married  Kshiitrija  woman  could  be  present 
at  an  assemblj  of  eminent  men  and  sing  before  them  without 
impropriety.  The  strict  purdah  aystem,  which  the  Maratlia  prinoea 
and  chiefs  observe  at  the  present  day,  and  which  even  the  moat 
highly  educated  among  them  have  not  the  courage  to  give  up,  did  not 
exist  in  those  days. 


I. 

tl^i^  r%^r^  3?5i5($  I  cf^-^qgi^  ^r^n^wr:  y - 

^^  t^:  grPcT  irr^  m^^-.  *ic^^l*t  i  ^j^^p^  §f(5f?)5ircT 

36 
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^""ff  jjjr^  fg^  tnn^'y*^^!^^:  «n?-<^rtH»lrt| 

II.— First  side. 

jpTfJif  qRT5fiijfi;:  (i)  ^wl<!yq*i*HW  ^tct- 
ij^M*ft<li|q  #n%R  %*  f^%  ^r- 

i|Vi4w«{Al4J  MHHWl[i<d:  ^«<-H»«ticWr  =T  %T  fT- 

Prsn:  I  ^m:  f%  ^  ??n^  fnT<%  qt  ^  »TcfF&^?T:  Mt- 

Tt  ^  ^  fl<TT<>l»l  ^  I  f ?TfaTF  :i  %  srfrrr:  W^I  if^rt^- 

fife  C'T'  B^rarr»if%  w  m  i  ^^:  e  %^et  ?? :  *  ?5t 
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II. — Second  lide. 

?ir  Vtt  sn*T  ?)%  »n%  ftr^nr:  i  Pf^Ni9^«#i|iiL 

III. 

^?#fPT  ^  Mt^JRT^IPT  R^5fIRW4 
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f  WTg:  Mhw<JiiifeM«iit(i^<it^i?raf  ^^- 

JR7  ^^WW  <RT  ?I?T  ITct  Hl4  qp^  feroq^  '^  K^^ 

f^fmrft  ^  I  ?rr:?RRTr^  r^s"  ??n%  ^5*Tt  ?t^  i  ar- 

^r55Tir»^ri^^'i.M<!Riffr:  iTfPh%:  nufni^  H<fi<s^ 

wi-^NR^cjg^^wwT^^t^^  II  cn^TF^  ^^gf^r- 
^^^  M  ^H"HM«ffr%:  I  ^1*^4  f^nj^  I  f(r%)<iWcfc^fTpi:  ^■ 

<IK4^<=»W:  I  inr^JT^Mt  II 


Welfare!  May  the  God,  the  protector  of  the  Universe,  the  support 
of  the  earth,  and  the  chastiser  of  the  enemies  of  virtue,  who  has 
four  hands  tor  giving,  protect  safely  !     There  is  a  family  known  by 
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the  name  of  KAlachuri,  famous  in  the  three  worUb^  which  ie  at  it  were 
the  ^ean  being  a  repository  of  jewels  in  the  .shape  of  [eieeUentJ 
Kshatriyas.  In  that  race  flourished  a  king  [named]  Krish9a»  who  waa 
u  it  were  another  Kp'sh^a,  and  whose  wonderfal  deeds,  done  when  he 
was  bat  a  child,  are  sung*  He  gaTC  birth  to  a  son,  king  Jogama,  who 
was  death  to  inimical  princes,  [and}  the  receptede  of  prowess  which  is 
admired  by  heroes  alone.  From  him  who  was  the  ocean  of  ciTilitj, 
was  born  king  Paramarddi[n],  charming  to  the  world,  a»  the  moon  ia 
from  the  ocean  of  milk.  From  hin^*  as  from  the  Mens,  reee  ki^g 
Vijjaoa,  the  aun  in  the  shape  of  a  good  soldier  and  (like  the  sua) 
the  atore  of  glory  which  pervaded  eTcrythmg.  What  quarter 
did  king  YijjaQa,  the  mountain  on  which  jewels  in  the  shape  of 
Tirtues  grew,  not  overrun  9  What  country  did  he  not  enjay  (rule 
over),  what  enemy  did  he  not  extirpate  P  What  enemies  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  with  him  did  he  not  protect?  What  kind  of  wealth  did  he 
not  accumulate  P  What  gift  did  he  not  give,  what  sacrifices  did  he  not 
perform  P  When  king  Vijjaoa  was  conquering  the  world,  the  Pl^^ya 
gave  up  his  fierceness,  the  Chola  king  took  to  his  heda,  the  Vanga 
fled  away,  the  M&lava  suspected  him  to  be  Death  himself;  and  what 
stronghold  did  other  kings  not  leave,  and  what  quarter  did  the 
cowards  not  fly  to  P  Plrom  him  rose  ki^g  Soma  the  mooui  in  the  fnU 
state  of  a  Sovereign  like  the  latter  when  full  and  bright,  who  wee  the 
abode  of  all  arts  as  the  latter  is  of  the  digits,  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
all  quarters,  closing  [folding]  the  lotuses  in  the  shape  of  the  hands 
of  all  inimical  princes,  whitening  the  whole  world  by  the  lustre  of  his 
fame,  with  his  rise  made  charming  on  account  of  his  graceful  feet 
being  placed  on  the  stool-like  heads  of  all  kings,  as  that  of  the  mooa 
is  rendered  charming  by  the  rays  falling  on  tbe  tops  of  all  moun- 
tains. ^  What  enemies  did  not  bolt  away,  abandoning  their  country 
and  treasure  during  his  marches,  by  the  noises  like  those  on  the 
occasion  of  universal  destruction,  made  by  the  striking  of  maces  in 
bis  tents  ?  Whose  hearts  did  not  break  (through  fear)  with  their  eyes 
closed  in  a  swoon  I  What  talk  then  can  there  be  as  regards  the 
dreadful  noise  of  the  drums  in  the  festivals  of  fight?  The  blessed 
Sesha  alone,  who  bears  the  whole  burden  of  the  earth,  knows,  if  at  all, 
the  condition  of  things  on  the  occasion  of  those  marches  of  his  for 
burning  the  \cry  seed  of  kings  who   were   his   enemies,    when   the 

^r^»  ^^rv^r  and  the  rost  have  two  senaes,  one   fitting  with  tho  moon  and 
the  uther  with  kiug  Soma. 
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eight  quarters  resonant  with  the  noise  of  the  plajful  neighing  of  the 
horses  were  shattered^  and  the  eight  mountains  were  dislocated  from 
their  rivets  hy  the  tramping  of  the  hoofs  of  horses.  While  he  is 
protecting  the  people  like  a  father  and  governing  them  hke  Yama 
the  chastiser  (the  god  of  justice),  they  have  experienced  all  the 
happiness  of  the  two  worlds.  In  his  joyous  expeditions  for  the  con* 
quest  of  the  quarters,  full  of  great  valour  as  he  is,  the  dust  raised 
forcibly  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  agitated  by  the  violent 
stamping  of  the  hoofs  of  the  tall  bounding  horses,  which  bedims 
the  lustre  of  the  sun,  always  makes  the  name  tafint  (having  banks, 
i.e.,  a  river)  of  the  celestial  river  literally  true.  Of  unparalleled 
daring  as  be  is,  when  the  irresistible  doud,  in  the  shape  of  his  sword 
rested  on  the  summits  of  mountains  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  kings, 
showers  in  the  shape  of  the  drops  [of  bleod]  from  the  edge  of  the  sword 
poured  down  first  and  then  flowed  rivers  of  blood ;  in  those  rivers  the 
maddened  crowd  of  beings  rambles  hi  boats  made  of  the  skulls  of 
elephants  by  [using  as]  oars  the  arms  of  his  enemies  which  were  chopped 
off,  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  Exalted  as  he  is  by  his  sublime  virtues, 
his  ever  pure  (white)  fame  humbles  the  pride  of  the  heavenly  Ganges, 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  colour  intensified  nMinifold  of  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant  of  the  gods,  inspires  the  KaiBsa  with  fear,  alarms  ev^n 
the  moon,  and  excites  the  admiration  even  of  the  milky  ocean. 
Seeing  from  a  distance  that  wonderful  form  of  the  store  of  process, 
graceful  on  account  of  the  dignified  soldierly  costume  [consisting  of] 
a  coat  of  arnftour,  the  enemies,  like  women,  attain  to  the  tenth  con- 
dition by  means  of  the  effects,  horripilation  and  others  ^  ;  who,  there* 
fore,  does  not  know  that  extraordinary  manliness  of  his?  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  omnipresence  of  his  fame  as  supreme  (over  all)  in  the 
prowess  of  his  arm,  when  even  &va  himself  is  not  (in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  white  light  of  the  fame  overspreadii^  all  equally)  able  to 
distinguish  his  eight  bodies,  and  the  worlds  besides  through  excess  of 
pride  [on  account  of  their  being  illuminated  by  the  white  light  of  his 
fame]  laugh  down  to  scorn  the  light  of  the  moon ;  while  all  the  six  oceans 
compete  (quarrel)  with  the  milky  ocean  ?     What  enemy  or  beggar. 

^  There  are  eight  kinds  of  eflSsots  prodaced  in  a  woman  when  under  the 
influence  of  love  :  sweat,  stupor,  horripilation,  &c.  These  are  alluded  to  by 
the  expression  "  horripilation  and  others  "  ;  and  there  are  ten  conditions  into 
which  a  lover  is  placed  successively  when  hie  love  is  not  requited,  and  of 
which  the  tenth  is  death. 


F 
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hmug  come  in  contaet  wiih  the  edfte  of  his  sword  or  of  the  stream 
of  wftier  (poared  hj  the  hand)  in  warlike  or    alms^Ying  deeds»  did 
Mt  attain  his  end  f    Those  who  hare  seen  his  daring,  whieh  is  mere 
desperate  than  the  sky  is  unentangled*^  and  more  onapproachahle  than 
the  sea,  heeome  despondent  on  account  of  its  matchleasness.    What  caa 
hoM  the  annoancements  of  his  deeds  ?    Can  the  quarters  or  thesk  j  [do 
it},  when  they  cannot  all  be  accommodated  on  the  walls  [in  the  shape  of] 
the  minds  of  the  good  P     How  ean  we    say  **  here  is  he/'  since 
he  pervades  all  (space)  P  What  place  is  there  which  that  lord,  the  store 
of  giory,  does  not  reach  by  bis  hands  or  his  taxes  P    While  he  is  the 
protector  of  the  UniTerse,  (one  can  say  that)  snch  a  Kshstriya  was 
lever  bom  or  will  be  born,  and  what  talk  then  ean  there  be  abont 
snoh  a  one  being  among  the  existing  ones  P    As  the  heart  of  the  king 
was  eharmed   by  the  beautifol   performances  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
singing,  one  S&valadevl  (Queen  Sdvala)  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life* 
like  iho  stream  of  the  Ganges,  the  nectar  (-like  complexion)  of  her 
body  was  bright,  pure  in  the  three  ways,  delightful  and  destructive  of 
all  sins.     In  beauty  the  was  Tilottnmi  herself,   in  singing  she  was 
the  very  Sarasvatt,  in  good  luck  (the  regards  of  her  husband)  she 
was  Pirvatt  herself,  and  in  bounty  the  celestial  creeper  itself.    Her 
finher  was  Mailugi   by  name  and  her  mother  was  one  Malhant ;  in 
consequence  of  the  virtuous  deeds  of  those  two  meritorious  (persons), 
snch  a  jewel  was  born.     Her  sister  was  one  BAvaladevf,   the  store   of 
beauty  and  grace  (or  good  lack),  and  possessed  of  skill  in  the  arts  of 
singing  and  dancing.     Her  brother  was  Bhairava  by  name,    who  had 
exercised  himself  on  the  instruments  and  the  body,  especially  in  the 
Brahmavma,  and  was  skilled  in  the  beating  of  time.     On  one  occasion 
whilo  she  was  sin^inc;  skilfully  in  the  great  audience- hall,  in  which  the 
customary  music  of  the  flute,   the  lute,   the  drum,  and  the   Panava 
WAS  aning  on,  and  in  wliicti  were  sitting  eminent  men  of  that  and  other 
kingdoms,  who  were  proficient  in  the  arts  of  Bharata  and  others  and 
appreciated    the     principal  and   subordinate   sentiments   and    could 
entertain  others,  she  sano:  a  niirnriivattha,  called  GAimgalapAsa,  without 
previous  arrangement  (i.e.,  ex  tempore)^  in  a  manner  to  have  a  high  or 

low  pitch  according  to  the  note  used  as  a  base,  to  bring  out  the  seven 
kind!»  of  gnmahit,  such  as  throbbing  and  tremor,  and  to  render 
the  graceful  nud  soft  words   distinct;  and    obtained   from  the  great 


*  A  play  ujiun  thn  word  T'T^^'Ti 
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king  who  was  ploased, — the  great  king  who  surpassed,  by  the  pre- 
eminent virtues  of  bravery  and  bounty^  the  old  virtuous  Kshatriyas, 
Nala,  Nahusha,  Bharata,    Bhagtratha  and  others— his   consent   [to 
give  land  in  charity]  as  a  reward,  and  herself  gave  at  an  auspicious 
place  and  time,  and  (afterwards)  caused  that  same  sovereign  lord  of 
great  kings,  whose  mind  was  puriiitd  by  great  faith  and  devotion,  to  give 
by  pouring  water  on  the  twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  KArttika,  the 
day  being  Thursday,  the  constellation  Revatt,  the  YogaVyatipltai  and 
tho  Karana,  Bava,  in  i^aka  one  thousand  and  nintty-siz,   to  fourteen 
Brahmans  of  different  Gotras  who  were  stores  of  all  lores  and  puri«- 
ficd  by  their  rigliteous  conduct,  four  nivartamu  of  lanfi  <••'* 
by  the    mdda  pole  in  a  village   of  th 
country  of  Kanamva^e,  and  to  Sri-So 
field  of  rice  measuring  one  nivartana  an 
area  for  every-day  worship ;   the  grant  > 
even,  by  the  king  or  the  ofTicers  of  the 
all.     The  ancients,  who  by  the  force  of 
perceived  the  results  of  good  deeds,  th 
maintenanceof  such  a  charity  :     "Thee 
princes,  Sagnra  and  others;  the  fruit  ; 
earth  belongs  and  at  that  time  when  it  : 
by  giving  land  one  gives  money,  grnin, 
and    other   gifts.     Those   who   perforn 
sacrifices  giving  Dakshin:\  do  not  acqui: 
by  giving  land."     When  it   is  otherwis. 

opposite   fruit :     **  He  who  resumes  tl  ..   or   hy 

others  becomes  a  worm  in  ordure  for  six  ...lU  years.     He  who 

ever  transgresses  the  [jL^rant  ofj  land  given  by  others,  is  bound  by  the 
chains  of  Varnna  and  thrown  into  pus  and  blood.**  Hence  the  blessed 
Narayana  himself,  of  the  name  of  RAma,  who  becamo  incarnate 
through  the  good  fortune  of  the  world,  to  remove  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  of  these  human  beings  by  setting  them  an  example  in  his 
own  virtuous  conduct,  not  being  satisfied  though  there  were  Smritis 
composed  by  the  revered  great  Rishis,  Vyasa,  PMrAsara,  &c.,  who  had 
a  direct  perception  of  the  essence  of  all  righteous  bohaviour  and  saw 
[the  occurrences  of  J  the  three  times  (past,  present,  and  future),  and 
tlious^h  there  were  the  very  Snitis  themselves,  great  and  small,  over 
watchful  to  give  instrnction  in  rip;htcotisness,  thus  solicited  future 
Kshatriya  snges  in  words  exceeilingly  awcet  thnnigh  humility,  britrf  and 
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gracefiily  being  disquieted  by  the  fear  of  the  [path  of]  duty  biid 
down  by  himself  becomiog  corrupt  in  the  course  of  time:  **  'This  ia  a 
bridge  of  righteousness  commoD  to  all  kings  i  you  8ho«ld»  therefow, 
protect  it  from  time  to  time»^  Bamachandra  thus  entreata  all  these 
future  kings  again  and  again/*  This  charter  has  been  composed 
by  Adityadeya^  who  waits  at  the  feet  of  the  learned  drlpftda  possess* 
ing  power  (genius)  and  culture.  This  is  the  work  of  the  prosperous 
Adityad^va,  the  paramount  sovereign  of  the  thsee  worlds  ia  [mattera 
of]  Learning.     Auspicious  glory  ! 
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Art.  XVJIl. — A  Fir,<f  Cejhfury  A ccoiinf  of  the  Birth  of  Buddha. 

By  Prof.  Peterson. 


[Rend,  23nl   Au^'ust  1892.] 


No  one  who  has  visit-eil  the  spot  can  have  failed  to  be  strack 
wilh  the  (U>suIation  that  now  enwraps  the  Buddhist  Tope  at  Sanchi. 
Rising  from  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  which,  for  him  who  stands 
upon  it,  is  the  centre  of  an  almost  lifeless  scene,  the  monument  itself  is 
given  over  to  a  solitude  that  is  complete  and  unbroken.  No  footfall 
arrests  the  ear;  no  moving  thing,  the  eye.  The  Tope  stands,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  in  a  setting  which  is  fit  symbol  of  the  '  vast  backward 
and  abysm  of  time'  into  which  Buddha  aud  his  religiou,  as  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  have  sunk  for  ever.  Air  and  tree  and  sun  and  the 
lotus  flower  at  Sanchi  remember  Buddha:  by  all  else  he  is  forgotten. 
There  is  not  even  one  to  so  mnch  as  forget.  It  is  a  place  of  the  past» 
and  the  dead  past  in  it  has  buried  its  dead.  That  it  was  not  always  so 
we  should  have  known  in  any  case.  The  Tope  itself  has  sculptured  on 
its  gateways  more  than  one  representation  of  the  part  structures  like 
it  played  in  that  Buddhist  ritual,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  building, 
was  India's  highest  way  of  approaching  the  unseen  with  worship.  But 
the  records  of  Chinese  pilgrims  contain  descriptions  which  enable  as 
to  conjure  up  the  time  when  the  Sanchi  hill  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
from  all  India,  and  from  the  la^ids  beyond  the  sea ;  when  the  monas* 
teries  that  surrounded  the  Tope  wore  filled  with  pious  monks  and 
nuns  devoted  to  its  service;  when  no  sun  set  but  saw  the  hill  crowded 
with  worship;  when  the  silence  that  hanpfs  over  it  now  like  a  pall  gave 
way  to  daily  bursts  of  song  and  praise.  One  of  these  descriptions  I 
shall  read  to  you.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  I*tsing,  a  pilgrim  who  left 
China  twenty-five  years  after  the  return  to  that  country  of  the  (to  us) 
better  known  Iliuen-Tsiang.  My  quotations  are  made  from  transla- 
tions  furnished  to  the  Journal  Asiah'quc*  by  a  Japanese  member  of  the 
French  Asiatic  Soc^iety,  M.  Fuyishama.  *'  I  embarked,"  says  I-tsing,  "ia 
the  proviiK'e  uf  l\oun,£;-Tcheou,  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  secood 

•  Vulmne  for  1888,  p.  411. 
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jear  of  the  Han-king  era  (A.D.  671X  and  I  journeyed  over  the 
Southern  Sea.  After  having  skirted  many  countries,  I  disembarked 
and  travelled  westward.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  era  I  came  to 
the  country  Tamralipti,  which  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Eastern  India. 
I  remuned  there  several  months,  after  which  I  went  into  Central 
India,  where  I  visited  Nalanda,  Vajrasana,  and  all  the  holy  places. 
After  a  sojourn  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  India  I  came  to  the 
country  Sribhoja."  I-tsing's  travels  were  not  even  then  over.  But 
while  lingering  in  "  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Sea"  he  wrote  and 
despatched  to  the  faithful  in  his  own  land  three  works,  from  one  oc 
which  my  extracts  are  taken.  He  did  this  because  he  feared  he 
might  never  return.  '*  Life,"  said  he,  ^'  is  like  a  ruaning  strcadi— -in 
the  morning  we  know  not  what  we  shall  he  doing  at  night.  I  think 
I  may  never  see  you  again.  Take  these  books  as  news  of  m%  and  as 
greeting  from  your  friend  in  a  far  country."  It  u  pleasant  to  be 
abte  to  add  that  I-tsing's  fears  vrere  not  fulfilled.  He  duly  returned 
to  China,  and  was  received  by  Emperor  and  people  with  great  hoMur. 
When  he  died  (A.D.  713),  the  Emperor  paid  him  the  last  honour  oif 
a  public  funeral.  I  make  no  doubt  that  I-tsing,  in  the  course  of  hia 
twenty  years*  wandering  in  India,  visited  Sanchi.  But  whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  the  following  account  of  the  daily  ceremony  observed  in 
the  sacred  places  which  he  visited  was  without  doubt  true  of  Sanchi 
also.  I-tsine:  is  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  reform  their  ritual : — 
*'  In  our  country  (China),  from  remote  antiquity,  we  have  been 
content  with  doing  worship  to  the  Buddhas  by  name,  and  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  praise  their  virtue  in  songs  and  canticles. 
But  the  mere  listening  to  the  names  of  the  Buddhas  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  recognise  the  extent  of  their  wisdom.  It  is  by  listening  to 
verses,  which  set  forth,  and  praise,  their  virtues,  that  a  man  can  judge 
of  their  real  merit.  In  these  countries  of  the  west  there  is  a  stated 
service  of  praise  round  the  Tope  daily,  before  or  immediately  after, 
.^iiiiset.  All  the  clergy  issue  out  of  the  convent,  walk  thrice  round 
the  tower,  and  make  offerings  of  incense  and  flowers.  Meanwhile  a 
singer  chants,  in  a  sonorous  and  melodious  voice,  verses  celebrating  the 
virtues  of  the  Great  Teacher,  of  ten  or  twenty  stanzas  each,  after 
which  the  clergy  return  in  Kin«;le  file  to  the  monastery,  where  each  has 
his  appointed  seat.  When  all  are  seated,  one  of  the  chief  clergy 
mounts  the  pulpit,  and  recites  a  short  sutra.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in 
front  uf  the  scut  of  the  highest  iu  rank,  auii  is  square,  being   as   high 
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as  it  is  broad.     The  sutra  recited  is  in  three  parts,  and  was  arranged 
by  the  Master  in  the  Law,  Asvaghosha.     The  first  part  consists  of  six 
verses,  in  which  the  Three  Blessed  Ones  are  praised :  it  is  a  compen- 
dium drawn  from  other  sutras.     The  second  is  the  sutra  proper,  in 
Buddha's  own  words.     The  last  part,  which  consists  of  mors  than  ten 
verses,  expresses  the  longing  of  the  saint  to  enter  into  Nirvana,    borne 
on  the  wings  of  good  deeds.     When  the  recitation  is  finished,  all  the 
clergy  present  chant  in  chorus  Sultkashila,  *  well-spoken '  or  Budha^ 
'  amen.'    The   preacher   then   descends  from  the  pulpit.     The  next 
highest  in  rank  rises,  salutes  the  pulpit,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior, 
and  resumes  his  scat.     Then   the  next  in  rank  rises  in  his  turn,  and 
salutes,  after  the  example  of  the  first,  the  pulpit  and  the  seat  of  the 
superior.     He  adds  a  salutation  to  his  immediate  superior  in  rank 
and  takes  his  scat  again.     So  do  all  the  others,  each  saluting  the  two 
thrones,  and  the  seat  of  the  monk  who  is  his  immediate  superior  io 
rank.     If  the  number  of  the  clergy  is  too  great,  after  four  or  five  have 
gone   through   this   ceremony,  the    others  salute  all  together,  and 
disperse.     A  similar  ceremonial  is  observed  in  Tamralipti,  in  EaBtera 
India.     In  the  monastery  of  Nalanda  the  monks  number  five  thousand, 
and  so  cannot  easily  be  brought  together  in  one  place.     There  are 
eight  courts  in  that  monastery,  and  five  hundred  chambers.     The 
service  of  praise  is  held  at  times  and  in  places  that  are  judged  suitable. 
There  is  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  that  convent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
form  and   direct  the   processions   which    the  monks   make,  singing 
hymns  every  day   before  sunset.     During  the  procession  a  lay  virgin 
and  a  child,  carrying  incense  and  flowers,  march  at  the  head  of  the 
monks ;  the  procession  passes  from  court  to  court.     At  the  hour  of 
prayer  the  monks  chant  loudly  three  or  four  verses  of  a  hymn.     The 
singing  must  stop  with  the  setting  of  the  sun."     Some  equally  in- 
terestincr  details  follow,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  M.  Fuvishama's  im- 
port  ant  paper,     I  pass  to  a  placo  where  the  name  of  the  poet  and 
saint  Asvaghosha  occurs  a  second  time.    I-tsing^  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  authors  of  the  hymns  most  in  use  among  the  Buddhists,     ''in 
ancient  times  Asvaghosha  also  composed   verses  :    an  Alankarasastrai 
and  works  such   as   the   Buddhapurv£kcharya  and   the  Buddhachari- 
takavya.     If  these  poems  by   Asvaghosha  were  to  be  translated  into 
Chinese,  they  would  fill  more  than  ten  volumes.     They  set  forth  the 
whole  doctrine  nf  Buddha,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  quitted  hii  father's  house  to  the  moment  when  he  entered 
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Kinrana  between  the  two  Sala  trees.  His  verses  are  snog  in  the  five 
coantries  of  India,  and  in  the  ooantries  of  the  Southern  Sea,  being 
fcighly  esteemed,  because  they  contain  many  idets  and  mnch  sense  in 
few  words.  The  reader  is  pleased,  and  learns  the  doctrine  of  Buddha 
without  being  wearied."  In  the  first  of  these  two  passages  I-tang  tells 
us  that  the  ritual  for  the  -eyening  service  round  the  topes  wts  put 
together  by  Asvaghosha^  and  in  the  second  details  aro  given  of  tho 
writings  of  one  who  was  a  great  poet,  as  well  as  a  Master  in  the  Law 
in  Buddhism.  Asvaghosha's  praise  of  the  Great  Teacher  has  not  been 
heard  in  India  for  a  thousand  years.  In  Tibetan  records  he  is  spoken 
af  as  the  tirst  great  lyric  poet  of  the  new  fiiith,  who  by  his  hymns 
raised  Buddhism  out  of  the  pedantic  scholastic  system,  and  taught  the 
nation  to  praise  Buddha  by  singing  lyric  odes.  His  date  is  fixed  for 
«8  by  the  well-attested  fact  that  it  was  he  who  presided  o?er  the  fourth 
Council  of  the  Buddhist  Church  which  met  on  the  summons,  and  in 
the  rdgn  of  Kanishka,  who  was  reigning  in  the  second  half  of  the  first 
eientttry  of  our  era.  Brahminbm,  once  victorious,  was  merciless  to  the 
Buddhist  muse.  I  believe  that  we  owe  to  it  the  disappearance  of  the 
plays  of  Bhasa,  a  dramatist  whom  Kalidasa  acknowledged  as  his  master* 
The  fragments  of  Dharmakirti  preserved  in  .the  anthologies  reveal  a 
second  loss  almost  as  lamentable.  I  hope  to  convince  you  to-night 
that,  in  thrusting  Asvaghosha  out  of  her  pantheon,  India  suffered  a 
third  loss,  comparable  to  these  two,  but  which  has  fortunately  proved 
not  to  be  irreparable.  India  knows  Asvaghosha  only  by  five  verses  in 
an  anlliology,  two  of  which  have  long  passed  as  the  work  of  Bhartri- 
hiifi,  and  by  the  tract  Vnjrasuchi,  which  is  perhaps  of  uncertain  author- 
ship. Ills  Buddhacharita,  or  Life  of  Buddha,  was  translated  from 
Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  by  one  Dharmaraksha,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  (114 — 421).  A  translation  of  the  Chinese  book  by  Mr. 
Betil  forms  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
No  copy  of  the  original  is  known  to  exist  in  India.  But  scholars 
have  known  for  some  time  that  a  work,  claiming  to  be  a  Mahakavya, 
and  entitled  Sribuddhacharita,  by  one  Asvaghosha,  was  one  of 
the  manuscripts  so  generously  presented  to  the  National  Library 
At  Paris  by  Mr.  Brinn  Uaughton  Hodgson,  British  Minister  at 
Nepal.  Burriouf,  who  made  such  splendid  use  of  the  Hodgson  MSS. 
at  Tariff,  had  looked  at  the  book,  and  had  recognised  its  poetical 
merit.  But  he  had  not  the  same  reason  that  we  have  for  identi- 
fvin;;  this  Asvaghosha  with  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  naoic,  and 
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he  was  sceptical  as  to  such  an  identification  being  possible*  He 
was  content  to  note  that  it  was  in  substance  an  abridgment  of  the 
Lalitavistara,  the  recognised  authority  among  Northern  Buddhists 
for  the  facts  of  Buddha's  life.  The  long  neglect  of  Buddhist 
Sanskrit  after  Burnouf  accounts  for  the  want  of  interest  felt  in 
the  Buddhacharita.  But  Asvaghosha's  star  has  been  rising  recently. 
Buliler  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  a  poem  of  the  kind  to  which  it 
presumably  belonged,  which,  whatever  the  date  of  its  composition, 
was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
must  be  a  fact  of  capital  importance  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  age 
of  classical  poetry  in  India.  In  my  paper  **  Paniui,  Poet,  and  Gram- 
marian/'* read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I  remarked  that  the 
startling  resemblance  between  Asvaghosha's  poetry  and  that  of  Kali- 
dasa  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  the  Enghsh  version 
of  the  Chinese  translation.  I  cited  some  of  the  verses  which  stand 
over  Asvaghosha's  name  in  the  anthologies.  But  I  had  no  access  to  the 
Bitddliacliarita,  and  could  not  therefore  carry  the  matter  further  tben« 
We  are  promised  a  complete  edition  of  the  book,  or  of  all  that 
remains  of  it,  from  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  CowelL  Mean* 
while,  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  with  special  reference  to  the  points  with 
regard  to  Asvaghosha  raised  by  Dr.  Biihler  and  myself,  has  published 
with  a  translation,  the  first  canto  of  the  work,  as  it  stands  in  the  Paris 
MS. ;  and  we  are  at  last  able  to  judge  what  manner  of  poem  it  is, 
M.  Levi's  text  is  in  Roman  letters,  a  way  of  writing  Sanskrit  to  which 
onr  native  colleagues  never  have,  and,  as  I  think,  never  will,  take 
kindly.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  transliterate  it  ;  and 
Asvaghosha  thus  after  long  silence  will  speak  to  his  countrymen  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  onr  Society's  Journal.  I  have  added  a 
translation. 

One  word  of  further  preface  is  necessary  as  to  the  threefold 
intereat  attaching  to  these  recovered  verses  of  Asvaghosha's.  That 
they  are  poetry,  and  poetry  of  a  high  order,  will,  I  believe,  be  apparent 
to  my  brother  Sanskritists  from  the  original,  and  to  others  from  a 
translation  which  I  vouch  for  as  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  originaU 
In  a  few  places  I  am  uncertain  of  the  meaning,  but  these  are  all  care- 
fully Bpecified  in  the  notes  to  the  Sanskrit  text.  There  is  little  that  is 
new  about  the  legen«^l  as  Asvaghosha  gives  it,  but  the  story  is  nowhere 


*  Jooru.  Roy,  Aa.  8oc.  XXill.,  p.  331. 
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else,  that  I  know  of,  told  with  anything  like  the  tame  poetie  fire. 
The  chief  incident,  the  visit  of  the  aged  sage  to  the  child  that  was 
to  redeem  the  world,  is  given  with  a  force  and  a  pathos  that  make  • 
the  characters  live  and  move  before  as  even  yet  I  have  already 
touched  on  the  bearing  the  poem  has  on  the  oontroversy  with  regard 
to  the  age  of  Sanskrit  cUssical  poetry.  These  verses  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  Max  Muller^s  theory  of  an  interregnnm  in  Sanskrit 
poetry,  due  to  the  invasions  of  the  Scythian  barbariansi  and  the  birth 
of  the  havyaj  or  what  we  call  Sanskrit  classical  poetry,  at  the  end  oi 
the  interregnum.  Asvaghosha  was  a  convert  to  Buddhism  in  manhood, 
and  his  verses  are  saturated  with  the  legends  of  the  Mahabhiurata  and 
the  Samayana,  and  with  the  style  of  Kalidasa.  The  Eavyaprakasa 
might  be  illustrated  from  his  pages;  and  I-tsing,  yon  will  remember^ 
tells  OS  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the  anthor  of  a  work  on 
rhetoric.  His  first  verse  here  praises  Buddha  as  one  for  whom  no 
upama  was  possible,  and  upamai,  utprehihait  rupakatj  wroMa$^  Ac., 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  ihronghont  his  poemi  Whether 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  he  had  read  Kalidasa*s  poems  is  a  problem 
in  which  I  invite  your  collaboration*  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
verses,  as  they  stand,  are  proof  positive  that  in  the  first  century  ot 
our  era  the  muse  of  Sanskrit  poetry  was  already  full  grown.  Lastly,  il 
cannot  but  be  that  this  poem  will  again  throw  into  strong  relief  the 
many  startling  resemblances  between  the  legendary  account  of  the 
circumstances  preceding,  attending,  and  following  the  birth  of  Buddha, 
and  the  Gospel  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  What  the  reason  for  the 
resemblance  may  ho  is  a  question  on  which  no  competent  authority 
lins  been  quick  to  dogmatise.  I  permit  myself  the  single  remark  that 
no  honest  enquirer  into  the  origins  of  the  Christian  religion  can,  or 
will,  dismiss  as  insignificant  the  fact,  that  at  the  very  moment  of  time 
at  which  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  Europe  were  listening  with 
cold  increduHty  to  the  apostles*  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  save  the 
world,  myriads  of  men  and  women  in  India  were,  in  the  verses  now 
laid  before  you,  singing  daily  the  marvellous  story  of  the  coming  down 
from  heaven  and  the  birth  of  Buddha  to  effect  a  similar  deliverance. 
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TRANSLATION. 
The  Invocation.  V.  1. 

The  bliss  lie  gives  is  greater  than  that  of  the  world's  Maker  :  in 
dispelling  darkness  He  is  better  than  the  snn  :  in  driving  away  dark- 
ness He  is  better  than  the  moon :  there  is  none  to  whom  he  can  be 
compared  :  Glory  to  Buddha. 

The  City  Kapila.  VV.  2—8. 

There  was  a  city,  girt  round  by  broad,  high  hills,  with  lofty  houses 

that  rose  into  the  sky,  where  once  the  great  sage   Kapila  dwelt  (and 

called  after  him).     So  white,  so  high  that  it  seemed  to   have   stolen 

from  Kailasa  hill  its  ornament  of  clouds  :  nay,  the  clouds  overhead  it, 

come  there  in  error  (mistaking  it  for  Kailasa  hill )  made,  methinks,  that 

fancy,  fact.     Lit  up  by  jewelled  lamps,  that  city  gave  room  to  poverty 

as  little  as  to  darkness.     Fortune  herself  smiled  brighter  there  for  joj 

to  live  with  its  excellent  citizens.     Beautifying  every  house  with  jewels 

in  terrace,  arch  and  rafter  end,  that  city,  seeing  nothing  like  itself  in 

the  world,  set  up   a  rivalry  between  its  own   buildings.     When  the 

sun,  whose  rays  brook  not  contempt,  came  there,  and  found,   notwith- 

standingy  a  moon  in  each  fair  woman's  face,  that  surpassed  in  beauty 

the  lotus  flower,  he  set  out  for  the  western  sea,  as  if  to  cool  his  anger 

by  plunging  in  its  waters.     To  poet's  eye  it  might  have  seemed  as  if 

that  city  were  trying,  with  its  fair  banners  that  waved  in  the  wind,  to  rub 

the  spot  off  the  moon,  for  the  reason   that  folk  compared  the  glory 

won  by  the  Sakyas  to  the  moon.    Though  the  moon's  hands  touching 

its  silver  palaces  made  it  laugh  to  soom  the  beauty  of  humuda  flowers; 

it  resembled  the  hamala  flower,  too,  when  the  sun's  feet  touched  its 

buildings  of  gold. 

King  Suddhodana.  VV.  9 — 14. 

Crowned  king  of  kings,  a  sovereign,  by  name  Suddhodana,  kinsman  of 
the  sun,  adorned  that  royal  city,  as  the  bee(  ? )  adorns  the  full-blown 
lotus.  Though  pre-eminent  among  kings  (mountains),  he  was  not  with 
out  friends  (wings) ;  though  his  bounty  (the  juice  on  an  elephant's 
temples)  flowed  freely,  he  was  without  pride  (the  condition  of  a  must 
elephant);  though  a  king  (Siva,  the  god  of  the  three  eyes)  be 
looked  with  equal  eyes  on  all  his  subjects  ;  though  of  a  kindly  (kin  to 
the  moon)  nature,  of  great  glory  (the  sun's  heat)  too.    The  elephant 
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^f  hit  foes,  as  they  fell  struck  down  by  his  aim  in  battles,  seemed  to 
be  bowing  low  before  him  with  offerings  of  flowers»  by  reason  of 
tbe  gems  which  poured  out  of  their  cloven  skulls.  His  enemies  fled 
from  before  his  glory  as  darkness  flies.from  before  the  son:  shedding 
light  on  all  people,  he  seemed  to  be  pointing  out  to  them  the  way  of 
safety.  Duty,  self-interest,  and  pleasure  did  not  invade  each  the 
other's  sphere,  such  was  his  good  government:  it  seemed  as  if  they 
showed  theirnatural  rivalry  in  the  attempt  to  shines  each  the  brightest« 
in  the  fair  kingdom  of  that  prosperous  king.  Placed  at  their  head  by 
ministers  of  noble  mind  (number)  yet  numberless,  that  one  of  nature 
■oble  (not  at  the  head)  shone  all  the  brighter,  as  the  moon  at  the  head 
of  the  stars  that  shed  all  their  rays  towards  it. 

Queen  Maya.  W.  16—17. 

Cluef  queen  of  all  his  queens,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  shinfaig 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun  victorious  over  darkness,  was  Maya,  who  was, 
so  to  say,  free  from  mSyd  (guile).  She  was  an  earthly  image  of  the 
beat  of  goddesses,  like  Mdtd  (the  Mother)  in  her  unwearied  care  for 
her  people,  like  Bhahti  (Respect)  ever  in  attendance  on  the  eldersp 
like  Lahshmi  (Fortune)  shedding  light  through  the  palsce.  Tmly  the 
nature  of  women  is  at  all  times  dark,  but  when  she  appeared,  it  shone: 
let  but  the  crescent  moon  arise,  and  the  night  is  not  so  wholly  dark  al 
before. 

Buddha's  Incarnation  and  Birth.  W.  18 — 46. 

*'So  long  as  I  have  no  organs  of  sense  I  cannot  unite  this 
erring  people  to  myself  "  so  saying  righteousness  quitted  its  subtle 
nature,  and  made  for  itself  a  visible  form.  Afterwards  falling  from 
the  place  called  Tushita^  lighting  up  the  three  worlds  as  he  came,  the 
best  of  Bodhisattvas  entered  the  side  of  Mays,  preserving  full  conscious- 
ness, as  the  king  of  serpents  entered  the  cave  Nanda.  Wearing  the 
majestic  form  of  an  elephant,  white  as  Himalaya  hill,  with  six  tusks, 
its  face  perfumed  with  the  juice  exuding  from  iu  temples,  he  entered 
the  side  of  the  chief  queen  of  Suddhodana,  to  destroy  the  sin  of  the 
world.  The  protectors  of  the  world  Qokapdlaa)  came  from  the  sky  to 
perform  the  rakshavidhdna  rite  of  him  who  was  the  world's  sole 
lord :  the  moon's  rays,  that  shine  everywhere,  shine  brightest  on  the 
hill  Rallosa.  Maya,  with  that  child  in  her  womb,  shone  like  a  hank 
of  clouds  in  which  lightning  lurks ;  with  the  rain  of  her  largess  too  she 
allayed  the  burning  poverty  of  her  people.    Now  it  came  to  pass  that 

38 
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the  qaeen  with  her  waitmg  women  had,  going  to  the  garden,  called 
Lamhioi,  by  permission  of  the  king,  for  this  last  longing  had  come 
upon  her.  And  as  she  laid  hold  of  a  branch  that  was  bent  down 
towards  her  by  the  weight  of  its  flowers,  the  Bodhisattva  in  a  moment 
cleft  her  side  and  came  forth.  The  star  cluster  Pushya  was  shining 
bright  when  that  son  was  bom,  for  the  world's  good,  from  the  side 
of  the  queen,  whose  purification  had  been  accomplished,  without  pain 
or  sickness  to  his  mother.  As  the  sun  emerges  from  a  cloud,  so  came 
he  forth  from  his  mother's  side :  with  flashing  rays,  that  drove  dark- 
ness before  them,  he  made  the  world  the  colour  of  gold.  Pleased  at 
heart  the  god  of  the  thousand  eyes  (Indra)  received  him  gently  at 
his  birth,  who  was  yellow  as  a  golden  sacrificial  post :  two  clear 
streams  of  water  fell  on  his  head,  with  clusters  of  manddra  flowers. 
Borno  aloft  by  the  chief  among  gods,  and  illuminating  them  by  the 
rays  from  his  body,  he  was  fairer  than  the  moon  floating  on  a  cloud 
at  twilight.  The  star  cluster  Pushya  was  shining  bright  when  that 
one  was  born,  for  the  world's  good,  from  the  side  of  the  queen,  whose 
purification  had  been  accomplished,  without  pain  or  sickness  to  his 
mother. 

As  Aurva  took  birth  from  the  thigh,  Prithu  from  the  hand,  Maa- 
dhata,  Indra's  rival,  from  the  head,  and  Kakshivat  from  the  arm,  to 
such  kind  was  the  birth  of  this  one.  As  he  slowly  issued  from  his 
mother's  womb  he  shone,  as  if  coming  from  heaven,  not  being  born 
as  others  are  (yonyajdta)  :  it  seemed  as  if,  having  controlled  his  sense 
through  many  ages,  he  was  now  born  with  full  consciousness,  and  not 
a  simple  child.  By  his  glory,  his  majesty,  his  light,  he  shone  as  if  he 
were  the  morning  sun  descended  upon  earth  :  yet  shining  thus  in  all 
lustre  he  took  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  as  the  moon  might  do.  Like  the 
sun,  with  the  glory  that  issued  from  his  frame,  he  robbed  the  lamps  of 
their  light  ;  with  his  colour  of  pure  gold  he  lit  up  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West.  Thereupon  he  took  seven  steps,  free 
from  confusion,  the  foot  lifted  up  with  no  conscious  effort,  not  sliding 
along  the  ground,  wide  and  firm,  like  the  seven  sages  (the  Great 
Bear).  And  stalking  about  like  a  lion,  casting  his  eyes  in  every 
direction,  he  spoke  this  word  concerning  the  things  that  were  to  come, 
*  I  am  born  to  knowledge  for  the  good  of  the  world,  this  is  my  last 
birth."  There  fell  from  the  sky  two  streams  of  water,  bright  as  the 
moon's  rays — one  cold,  the  other  hot;  they  fell  on  the  dear  head  of  that 
iucuuiparHble  oue  for  his  body's  good.     In  his  honour  as  he  lay  on  a 
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couch  with  a  beauteous  awning,  frame  of  gold  aad  feet  of  eryBUl,  the 
lords  of  the  Yakshas  stood  round  with  golden  lotuses  in  their  hands* 
Such  was  his  power  that  even  the  dwellers  inh  ea?en,.  with  heads 
bent  low,  spread  in  the  sky  for  him  a  white  umbrella^  and  uttered 
prayers  and  incantations  for  his  knowledge.  The  great  serpents, 
whose  thirst  after  righteousness  had  caused  them  to  serve  previous 
Buddhas,  fanned  htm,  fixing  their  eyes  of  devotion  ou  himi  and  showered 
down  manddra  flowers.  Pleased  at  the  coming  of  the  Buddha  the 
Soddhadhivasa  gods,  the  pure  ones  {wisuddhasattioat^  rejoiced  aIoud» 
though  passion  (music)  was  extinct  in  them  saying:— <^This  is  he  that 
shall  deliver  a  world  sunk  in  sorrow."  At  his  birth  the  earth,  fixed 
fast  as  it  is  by  the  monarch  of  mountains,  rooked  like  a  boat  that  is 
struck  by  the  wind :  from  a  cloudless  sky  there  fell  a  shower  perfumed 
with  sandalwood,  and  bearing  with  it  uipala  and  padma  flowers.  The 
winds  blew  soft  to  the  touch  and  cheering,  causing  celestial  raiment 
to  hl{  from  the  sky :  the  very  sun  shone  brighter,  and  fire  biased 
lip  without  tendance.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  house  a  well 
of  clear  water  sprung  up  of  its  own  accord,  in  whioh,  as  in  a  holy 
tirtba  the  women  with  wonder  in  their  hearts  performed  their  rites. 
The  garden  was  filled  (?)  with  hosts  of  spirits  longing  after  righteousness, 
and  with  the  people  of  the  town  came  to  see  the  child.  It  seemed  itself 
to  wonder,  and  to  receive  with  honour  its  many  guests  by  means  of  its 
trees  full  of  odorous  flowers.  Every  tree  put  out  its  own  flowers : 
their  fragrance  was  wafted  abroad  by  the  winds,  bees  hovered  hum- 
ming over  them,  troops  of  serpents  gulped  down  the  wind  made 
fragrant  by  them.  On  all  sides  the  wood  resounded  with  the  notes 
of  ttiiyas,  mridahffos,  vinas,  mukundds  and  marujas,  struck  by  women 
whose  earrings  moved  and  tinkled  to  their  dance. 

The  Words  of  the  Brahmins.  VV,  47 — 54.  ♦ 

The  royal  science  which  these  two  founders  of  their  races,  the  Rishis 
Bhrigu  and  Aiigiras,  could  not  compose,  was  composed  in  due  time  by 
their  sons,  Sukra  and  Brihaspati,     And  Sarasvati's  son  uttered  the  lost 

•  Note. — There  is  an  evident  gap  here  in  the  poem  as  the  Paris  MS.  has  it. 
From  the  Chinese  version  we  can  poo  that  king  and  qaeeo  were  distorbed  as 
well  as  plonsod  by  the  portonta,  and  that  Suddhodana  in  particalar  was  made 
anxious  by  the  thought  that  the  career  those  setnned  to  foreshadow  was  not 
paralleled  hv  r.nythi^  '^  in  th><  Littery  of  his  house.  The  versos  that  follow  se^k 
to  allay  his  apprehensions  u|X)u  this  score.  They  are  a  most  valuable  record  of 
the  condition  and  traditions  of  banakrit  Literature  at  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem. 
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Veda,   Tfhich   none  had  seen  before :  Yyasft  divided  it  into  manj 
Yedas,  a  work  which  Yasishtha  had  not  the  strength  to  do.     The 
cry  of  Yalmika  created  verse,  such  verse  as  the  great  sage,  Chyavana, 
could  not  make  :  the  science  of  medicine  which  Atri  did  create  was 
uttered  afterwards  by  the  sage  his  son.     Kusika  could  not  get  himself 
made  a  Brahmin,  hut  his  son,  O  king,  fonnd  out  the  means  to  do 
that.     Sao;ara  set  a  limit  to  the  sea,  which  the  children  of  Ikshvaku 
failed  to  do ;  Janaka  got  what  others  failed  to  get,  the  position  of  a 
master  in  Yoga  among  the  Brahmins  ;  the  gods  themselves  would  be 
all  too  weak  if  set  to  the  famous  deeds  that  Krishna  did.     Therefore, 
age  is  not  the  measure  here,  nor  is  time.     Someone  some  time  comes  to 
distinction  in  the  world  ;  kings*  sons  and  rishis'sons  have  ere  now  done 
beneficent  deeds,  such  as  their  fathers  could  not  dio.     So  spake  the 
Brahmins  and  brought  forward  examples,  and  the  King  was  comforted. 
Glad  at  heart  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  sorrow  he  had  not  heed 
able  to  get  rid  of :  nay,  he  climbed  to  the  very  height  of  joy.     Pleased, 
he  gave  to  those  excellent  Brahmins  gifts  and  great  honour  :   '*May 
my  sou  be  a  king  as  you  say,  and  may  he  take  to  the  forest  life  in  old 
age  only." 

The  Visrr  of  Asita.  YV.  55—87. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great   sage   Asita,  having  learned 
by  signs,  and  by  virtue  of  his  austerities,  of  the  birth  of  him  that 
should  put  an  end  to  birth,  came  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Sakyas,  thirsting  after  true  righteousness.    The  Guru  of  the  Kinjc, 
himself  learned  in  Brahma,  paid  all  honour  and  reverence  due  to  Asita, 
who  shone  among  the  learned  in  Brahma  vrith  the  double  light  of 
Brahma  and  of  penance,  and  took  him  to  the  King.     The  women's 
apartments  were  full  of  the  tumultuous  joy  caused  by  the  birth  of  a 
prince :  he  traversed  them,  composed  in  mind,  conscious  of  the  double 
strength  of  penance  and  age.     The  king  gave  the  sage  a  seat,  and 
honoured  him,  as  was  right,  with  water  for  his  feet  and  the  guest 
offering ;  then  spoke  courteous  words  of  welcome  to  him,   as  of  old 
time  Antideva  greeted  Vasislitim  :  *•  Happy  am  I,  and  surely  favoured 
ii  ray  house  that  the  venerable  one  has  come  to  see  me:  say.  Good  Sir, 
what  can  1  do  for  you,  1  am  your  discifjle,  speak  freely."     Thus  heartily 
greeted  by  the  King  with  all  due  honour,  the  sage,  his  eyes  wide- 
staring  through  joyous  amazement,  spoke  in  a  firm  voice  : — ''This  ia 
like  thee,  oh  noble  heart,  to  whom  the  guest  is  dear,  that  art  libenJt 
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and  loTeat  righteoasneas  :  it  is  like  thy  nature,  thy  race,  thy  knoir- 
ledge,  and  thj  age,  that  thou  shonldst  bear  this  loWng  mind  to  me. 
This  is  that  bj  reason  of  which  those  royal  aagea  of  old  time,  for- 
saking, for  righteousness*  sake,   house  and  goods*  have  made  them- 
aeWes,  by  constant  holy  alms,  rich  in  penance,  poor  in  riches.    Hear 
from  me  why  I  am  come  to  thee,  and  rejoice  :  as  I  journeyed  through 
the  sky  I  heard  a  heavenly  voice  saying,  *  Unto  thee  a  son  is  born 
for  knowledge.'     Hearing  this  voice,  and  marvelling  what  it  should 
mean,  I  learned  by  signs,  and  therefore  am  I  come :  I  desire  to  see 
tlus  banner  of  the  Sakya  race  that  has  been  lifted  up  as  of  old  was 
the  banner  of  Indra,"    When  the  King  heard  these  words  he  trembled 
in  all  his  limbs  for  joy  :  he  took  the  sage  and  showed  him   the  child 
lying  in  his  nurse's  lap.    The  great  sage  looked   at  the  King's  sob, 
and  saw  with  wonder  that  his  hands  had  the  mark  of  a  wheel,  that 
his  fingers  and  his  toes  were  webbed,  that  between  his  brows  there 
was  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  that  his  testicles  were  (drawn  in)  like  those  of 
an  elephant.    As  he  gaied  on  the  child  lying  in  ils  nurse^s  lap*  like! 
Agni's  son  in  the  lap  of  Deri,  tears  gathered  on  lus  eyelashes,  he  sighed, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.    The  King  saw  Asita*s  eyes  swimming 
10  tears,  and  for  love  of  his  son  he  trembled :  in  stammering  tones, 
and  with  a  throat  choked  with  tears,  he  implored  the  sage,  putting  his 
hands  together,  and  bending  low  :    "Why,  sage,  strong  man  that  yon 
are,  do  you  weep  as  you  look  on  this  child,  whose  little  body  bears 
such  wondrous  marks,  whose  birth  was  so  glorious,  and  for  whom  you 
have  yourself  foretold  so  high  a  destiny.     Is,  holy  man,   the  child 
firm  of  breath  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  has  been  born  to  my  sorrow  ?  At 
last  I  have  gotten  a  son  to  sprinkle  the  funeral  water  upon  me,  time 
is  not  mine  to  protect  him.      Is  he  an  imperishable  store  of  glory  for 

me?  shall  I  go   happy   to  the  other  world  ? Can  it  be 

that  rny  House  has  put  forth  a  brauch  that  will  never  flower,  that  bears 
the  seed  of  deeny  in  it :  speak  quickly.  Lord,  my  heart  is  heavy  ;  for  I 
know  how  dear  this  my  son  is  to  all  his  kin."  When  the  sage  saw  that 
that  royal  sage  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  evil  forhiason,  he  spoke 
and  said  :  *'  Do  not,  Kinj;,  mistake  :  all  that  I  said  was  true.  This 
altered  mood  does  not  mean  that  I  was  mistaken  about  him  ;  it  is  my  own 
loss  at  which  I  am  grieving :  my  time  to  go  is  come,  and,  lo !  he  is  bom 
that  shall  learn  the  hard  secret  of  how  birth  is  to  be  destroyed.  He  will 
leave  his  royal  state,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  things  of  sense  :  by 
fierce  endeavours  he  will  attain  unto  the  truth  :  then  will  he  shine  out» 
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a  8un  of  knowledge,  and  destroy  the  darkness  of  error.    He  will  rescue 
the  weary  woAd  from  the  sea  of  sorrow,  whose  foam  is  disease,  whosa 
ware  is  old  age,  whose  strong  cvrrent  is  death  :  placing  it  upon  his 
great  raft  of  knowledge,  he  will  bear  it  to  the  further  shore.     A  Ui 
river  of  righteousness  shall  issue  from  this  child,  with  knowledge  fbi 
its  waters,  right  conduct  for  its  banks,  meditation  for  coolness,  and 
the  law  for  its  ckdkravaka  birds  :  the  thirsty  world  shall  drink  thereof.. 
To  men  pressed  hard  by  sorrow,  girt  round  by  the  things  of  the 
fleshy  wandering  in  the  rough  places  of  this  world,  he  will  proclaim  a 
way  of  deliverance,  as  one  points  the  way  to  travellers  who  have 
missed  their  road.    The  world  is  burning  in  the  fire  of  passion,  whose 
fuel  is  the  senses  :  he  will  send  down  cooling  upon  it  in  a  shower  of 
righteousness,  as  a  great  cloud  sends  down*  its  rain  at  the  end  of  the 
hot  season.    The  door  that  has  desire  for  its  bolt,  and  illusion  and 
darkness  for  its  two  panels,  he  will  burst  open  with  the  hammer  of  true 
righteousness,  and  set  his  people  free.    The  world  is  dose  bound  in 
the  snare  of  its  own  folly,  a  prey  to  sorrow,  and  with  none  to  help  t. 
this  child  will  know  the  truth,  and.  King  of  Righteousness,  will  deliver 
it  from  captivity.    Therefore  sorrow  not  thou  for  him:  sorrow  for 
each  one  of  humankind  who,  from  illusion,  or  lust  of  pleasure,  or 
pride,  shall  refuse  to  hear  his  perfect  doctrine.     For  me,  I  have  fallea 
away  from  that   grace,  and,  though  I  have  attained  supernatural 
powers,  I  look  on  myself  as  having  failed :  since  1  cannot  hear  hia 
message  of  righteousness,  I  count  a  dwelling  in  highest  heaven  but 
loss."     When  he  heard  Asita  speak  thus,  the  King  with  his  friends 
and  his  wives  bade  farewell  to  sadness,  and  rejoiced  greatly  :  for  as  he 
thought  what  manner  of  son  his  wa&,  ho  reckoned  it  for  an  increase  of 
his  own  substance.     When  he  thought  on  the  words,     '  He  will  take 
the  noble  path,'  care  filled  his  heart :  not  that  he  was  not  on  the  side 
of  righteousness,   but   he   feared   for    the  continuance  of  his  race. 
Afterwards  the  sage  Asita,  having  thus  revealed  to  the  troubled   King 
the  future  regarding  his  son,  went  through  the  air,  as  he  had  come, 
gazed  on  reverently  by  all. 

Asita's  Word  to  his  Nephew.  V,  87. 

Satisfied  (that  this  ^ns  the  Buddha)  that  holy  man,    when   again 
the  saw  his  younger  sister's  son,  strovo  compassionately  iu  every  way 
to  attach  him  to  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  the  sage  and  to  his  doctrine 
as  he  would  have  done  for  a  dear  son  of  his  own. 
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Thx  Bbturn  to  thb  City  Kapila.  VV.  88—95. 

But  die  King*  pleased  at  the  birth  of  a  soxit  set  free  all  prisoneni 

throaghout  his  dominions,  and  made  his  dear  son  undergo,  with  all 

ceremony  dne^  the  birth  rites  of  his  house.    When  ten  days  were 

measured  out»  therefore,  the  pious  King,  with  k  heart  full  of  joy^ 

performed  esch  excellent  Bacrifice,  with  grayer  add  offerings  for  his  son. 

HoieoTer,  he  gave  with  his  own  hands  to  the  Brahmins  cows  in  milk, 

to  the  full  number  of  one  hundred  thousand,  their  horns  tipped  with 

goMy  with  stout  and  lusty  calves,  as  yet  untouched  by  age.    And 

when,  with  a  mind  under  full  control,  he  had  thus,  that  his  son 

m^t  grow  in  strength,  performed  rites  of  every  kind  to  his  heart's 

content,  glad  at  heart  lie  resolved,  the  day  being  propitious  and  the 

hour  favourable^  to  return  to  the  city..    The  Queen  sat  in  a  palanquin 

of  ivory  of  great  price,  that  was  filled  with  flowers  and  alight  with 

jewels,  having  first  as  a  mother  rendered  thanks  to  the  gods.    The 

King  made  her  enter  the  city  first  foUowed  by  the  elders  and  with  her 

child  on  her  knee  ;  then  entered  himself,  worshipped  by  the  thronging 

citiMus,  as  Indra  is  worshipped  by  the  immortals  when  he  enters 

faeaven.    Then  plunging  into  his  palace  (^Aaootiam)  the  kinig  of  the 

Sakyas,  as  joyous  asBhava  (Siva)  when  the  six-fsced  god  was  bom,  hia 

face  beaming  over  with  joy,  issued  order  on  order  in  iiuick  succession^ 

for  the  greater  prosperity  and  glory  of  everyone.    Thus  was  that  city 

Kapila  with  all  its  inhabitants  as  glad  by  reason  of  the  good  fortune  of 

the  prince's  birth,  as  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  Wealth   (Kubera)  was, 

with  all  its  heavenly  nymphs,  when  Nalakubara  was  born. 

H€r€  enJetk  the  first  canto,  oalled  *  The  Birth  of  the  Holy  One ' 
ui  the  Mahdkavya  Sri-Buddhaeharita. 
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T^rn^  «wr»rf  'Pim  II  <|.4I 
fTffiTRcj^rijei  ^  car 
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NOTES. 


Verse  2.     ^^qf^VJ^.  By  conjecture.  MS.  ^filf^c<^:.  L.  corrects 

V.  5.     9T<^^^*  L.  amanyat,  a  printer's  error. 
V.  7.    fST^^PTTr.  Ii«'s  correction.  MS.  sprr^e^PTr^  — Ht|;.  L.'s  correc- 
tion, MS.  inj. 

V.  9.  *'  Bee  "  is  a  purely  conjectural  interpretation,  suggested  by 
the  context.  1  do  not  know  what  ST^^rr^PTf  can  mean,  or  be  a 
mistake  for. 

V.  12.    RpiT^  L.'s  correction.  MS.  ^nf"".— ^nf?^^.  By  conjecture. 

V.  13.     An  echo  of  Raghuvansa  XVII.  57? 

Perhaps  we  should  read  ^^t^^. 

V.  15.  cf%Jr^^reT°.  L/s.  correction.  MS.tf^jpfr  ^Rff^— ffnr^fft- 
f^r^r^nr^*  Compare  sfT^Nrf^  ft  ill<ISJIHI>  GAtha  in  Lalitavistara,  p. 
30.— With  TRrnnN*  l^^re  compare  Hl^lf^Jiq  Rr«r,  in  the  same  Gath«» 
The  Sanskrit,  p.  29,  has  ^TrarMhrft^  fr»*. 

V.  17.   ?rR^.  MS.  ?Tprii. 

V.  19.  ^9^  77*  With  fall  conscionsness.  M.  Levi  translates :  'au 
moment  m6me  qa'elle  pensait  a  )ai.'  But  compare  ?F1W'  MM^M^ 
LalitAvistara,  p,  63,  which  does  not  mean  'calling  to  mind  the  tradi- 
tion' as  the  trnnslatioii  has  it.  Compare  also  below  Verse  31.  ^:  ^fiT- 
llPf^^%  ^  ^:f  where  .Asvaghosha  uses  the  second  word  of  his  text. 
The  same  collocation  i^iTfT:  ^'ST9IM^  occurs  again,  Lalitavistara,  p.  95, 
where  it  is  correctly  translated,  'with  full  memory,  knowing  everv- 
thiuK*.  Foucaux's  translation  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  the  Lali- 
tavistara  has,  p.  87,  *ayant  le  souvenir  et  la  science' — T^fJlfRT*  So 
MS.  L.  suggests  ^^  ^JfRT- 

V.  20.    5^  ^ff^Pf.  L.  ^i^^ft^r*. 

V.  22.     MS.  'fiFJre. 

V.  25.  sr?T%^fr?TRn':-  Compare  ^Kf^ft^f^hTRT:  Lalitavistara,  p.  63. 

V.  27.  This  is  in  accordance,  not  with  the  Lalitavistara,  in  which 
Indra  and  Brahma  receive  the  child,  but  with  the  account  in  the 
Abhinishkamanasutra.  Cf.  Foucauz,  p.  87,  note  t 

'*  The  Lord  of  the  GodS)  knowing   that    the  Queen    about    to   be 
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delivered,  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  Bodhisattva.  Then 
thinking  that  Queen  Maya  would  be  ashamed  to  be  delivered  before 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  I  must  devise  something.  And  he  took  the 
form  of  an  old  woman. ..But  when  the  Bodhisattva  was  bom,  Indra 
could  not  hold  him,  and  all  his  limbs  shook.  'Eausika,  leave  me» 
leave  me,'  cried  out  the  Bodhisattva,  and  the  king  of  the  gods  let 
the  child  go." 

V.  30.    ^nrV^Pf.  L.'s  correction.  MS.  ^(tft^f^. 

V.  31.  ^:  Hsnrnr^*  &c.  Compare  note  on  ^^  tpT  ^*  1^*  ^''^ 
translation,  'II  naquait  parce  qa'ii  voulait  ndfcre  et  non  par  foliCi'  is 
wrong.  What  is  meant  is  that  Buddha  was  born  in  full  possession  of  his 
mental,  as  (v.  34)  of  his  physical  powers.  • 

V.  34.  The  adjectives  to  q^fpf  are  extremely  interesting*  The 
child's  steps  wore  ST^^^^TR  not  perplexed,  or  hesitating,  B4^^j|i|<lir9 
taken  without  conscious  exercise  of  the  will  (as  a  man  walks  ),  p|v)^^'- 
f^  not  8lidin<;  along  the  ground  (he  lifted  his  feet  clean  from  the 
ground),  ^l^rir^^^TTfir  wide,  ^tnpT  firm.  Asvaghosha  seems  to  write 
as  a  parent  as  well  as  a  poet.  Pfwjqqp^  is  L.'s  correction  fur  the  f«|'^~ 
^f^  of  the  MS. 

V.  35.    BT^c^rr*  L.'s  correction.  MS.  9TFC^. 

V.  36.    9^n^.   This  detail  has  been  given  already,  v.  27. 

V.  42.     ^Trfr  ^2:   ^^<3T    ^^^i     Compare  ^W^    ^:  g^: 
Rashnvansa  III.  14. 

V.  44.     MS.  STr^TTC  ••  which  L.  queries.     I  conjecture  STTpt   (was 

iiUed)  qrc:. 

V.  45.     ^fqrr??TnT^ri.  So  MS.  L.  conjectures  ""Rrf^f^^?^. 
V.  48.     ?T  ^-  1^.  takes  these  as  one  word  q^,  the  Nitisastra. 
V.  50.     ?T^^-  l\v  conjecture.     MS.  ?T«f-  !>•  conjectures  ^52J. 
V.  52.     fT^JTHT.  tic. 

"  It  is  not  i:rn\\iiiu;  like  a  tree 
h\  Ijulk,  cloth  make  inan  better  he; 
Or  St  indin^  lotiu:  an  <>:ik,  three  liun.lred  year, 
To  fall  ;i  lo-  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  };iirei  lar  in  May 

A!;li)'ii:li  it  fall  .-.nu  ilie  tbat  night- 
It  w  IS  til'-  plan!  and  tl  )wer  of  Light. 

In  s'i'all  j)rn|).>rtii)n>  we  jn<t  beauties  see; 

.Vn<'  in  -b.>:{  m,  •;    in-  lilr  :;::ty  peil'ret  be.'* 

\  1 
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Compare  also  ^rif^r  f^  T^:  H"  ^Pft^^  Raghuvansa  XI.  I. 

V.  54.  ^irefrtfft.  L/s  correction.  MS.  ^rtTFfTT-  The  reference  is  to 
something  said  in  ihe  part  of  the  poem  missing  between  our  vv.  46 
and  47. 

V.  61.  *4^KHf^  ^^OT'TT^l^ra^.  Compare  ^  ^ET^l  ^^j{^M4IH<|(l 
Kumarasambhava  III.  12. 

V.  63.  ?f^  may  by  a  strained  construction  be  made  to  refer  to  the 
king  :  but  it  is  grammatically  more  correct  to  make  it  part  of  (he  voice 
which  Asita  heard :  'To  you  is  bom  a  son  who  shall  know  (find  out  the 
way  of  salvation/  Asita  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  voice 
until  he  had  (V.  64)  used  his  supernutural  powers  to  that  end. 

V.  65.  ^T^T^rf.  This  is  very  noteworthy.  In  the  Lalitavistara, 
p  11 2,  Buddha's  mother  dies  on  the  seventh  night  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  pnins  Suddhodana  was  at  to 
appoint  a  suitable  wet-nurse  for  Buddha,  p.  114.  Asvaghosha 
deviates  from  the  legend  as  far  as  Maya's  death  is  concerned  (of.  v. 
*>2),  but  the  >^nft  appears  here  all  the  same. 

V.  66.  ^^FFT^rf^.  1°  t^*^  Lalitavistara  it  is  the  ioles  of  the  two 
feet  that  are  thus  marked. — ^fHt^^-  By  conjecture.  L.  ^^^.  Com- 
pare Lalitavistara,  p.  120,  ^  ^^TK1^  ^^f^^k^  ^H^  "STmr 
f^^R^TfTPFRTr.  Cf.  also,  p.  375,  1.  16. — The  next  epithet  means  that  in 
the  case  of  Buddha  the  testicles  were  withdrawn  from  sight,  as  with 
the  elephant.  This  is  still  a  sign  of  great  strength  iu  India.  Compare 
Foucaux,  p.  108, 'ce  qii'il  faut  cachcr,  est  rentrc  et  cachd.  *  This 
detail  is  in  the  Lalitavistara  also  ^r^mirlif^n^fCT:*  P*  121,  but  is 
most  absurdly  rendered  in  the  translation,  p.  143,  the  twenty-first  sign. 

V.  67,  ^^^T^TMil^^l^'-  (  L.  conjectures  °iQjH°)«  He  does  not 
let  the  tears  fall,  for  that  would  be  a  bad  omen.  Cf.  Pfld^flfi^l^ 
Kavgaprakasa.  This  is  the  poet's  touch.  In  the  Lalitavistara  Asita 
weeps  freely. 

V.  69.  ^^TpT  is  the  indeclinHble  particle  here.  Compare  srf^  in 
V.  73. — <T.  i^y  conjecture.     L.  ^.,  a  printer's  error. 

V.  71.  The  second  line  of  this  verse  is,  as  Monsieur  Levi  has 
marked,  one  syllable  short,  and  the  meaning  both  of  it  and  of  the 
fourth  line  is  obscure  to  me.  I  have  had  to  leave  both  lines  untrans- 
lated. M.  Levi  in  the  fourth  line  changes  j^  to  2%,  and  translates 
*  gardant  dans  mon  sommeil  un  ceil  ouvert  sur  mon  fils.'  The 
image  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  I  dinibt  if  a  Hindoo  could  have  used 
it.     *'  Even  as  he  llc^  there  Uolee[»,    my    boy    ia    the   darling   of   the 
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gods"  (referring  to  th*  ntteotiona  tbey  hflre ehovered  upon  htm); 
is  a  meaning  that  has  eu^ested  iUelf  to  me,  but  I  donbt  if  it  it 
oorrect.  The  words  might  also  mean  "  cTen  in  hia  sleep  my  boy 
keeps  one  eye  open,' '  hii  nlarming  sign  ?). 

V.  72.  ^,  &c.  Saddhodann  is  thinking  of  the  distress  that  vill 
fall  upon  all  to  whom  the  boy  is  dear  if  any  calamity  o?ertakea  him. 
L.  changes  %f^  to  ^H^  und  trHiislates  '  tu  sais  comme  lea  parents  : 
aiment  leor  fila.' 

V.  73.     JKT^I-  By  Lonjecture.  L.  gJTlf^g,  a  printer's  error. 

V    73.     ST^.     Tlie  itidedinabie    particle.     L.  corrects  to   «T^. 

V.  79.     iTjrt-  h.  correci'a  to    ifgrl 

V.  80.     "gmt.  The  SIS.  wniw  "gm?f- 

V.  82.    ^n%sft.   L.'«  correction.    MS.    ^rWt- 

V.  87,  If  nothing  |9  missing,  this  Terse  is  a  good  illustration  of 
"hat  I-tsiuK  meant  when  ho  described  Asvsghoslin  as  pnckmg  a  great 
deal  of  sense  into  a  rerv  few  words.  From  the  other  recoids  we  leant 
fchat  Asita  had  a  nephew,  NnriilHtta.  In  some  of  (he  accnnnfs  Nara- 
dattn  accompanies  Aiiitii  to  the  ciiy  Kapila,  in  others  he  remnins 
behind.  In  all  Asita  m.iki's  it  hi^firsi  business  on  his  return  to  ailjute 
N'aradatta  to  become  iincMifBmldtba's  disciples.  Compure  laliiavistara. 

p.  123,  HIT  m  (jffNm^  H«rl-Jrfvi  ir"r^^ii7tr^ff  i  ^fr  ^  ^ttw 
YJ'n  ^  f*n>  ^^^^  ff^  'W  ^i  *i^r  ^tri  ^imH  ttbit:  fll^T^^ripT^ 

&c.,i9therefore  to  he  uuuitrurU  witli  f^^^\^(m  ^«rr,  ""'  ««  L.  liot-s 
^f^fl^:  This  liiitworddoesnotmean  '  attentive'  here, but  'satisfied' 
(th;it  this  child'vns  he  of  whom  the  heavenly  voice  spoke). 
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Art.  XIX. — The  Irish  Story  of  Gueullin  and  Conloch  and  the 
Persian  Story  of  Rustam  and  SohrAb,  By  JiYAVn 
Jamshedji  ModI;  Esq.^  B.  A« 


[Read,  18kh  November  1892.] 


There  are  several  episodes  in  Firdousi's  great  epic  of  the  Peniaiis» 
which  present  striking  points   of  resemblance  to    similar  episodaa 
if  I  the  epics  of  other  nations.     In  1887  Prof.  Darmesteter,  of  Pari8» 
drew  the  attention  of  our   Society  to  the  MahAbh&rata  episode  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  Yudhishthira  and  his  aicension  to 
Heaven,  and  said  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  similar  episode  of  king 
Kaikhoshroo  in  the  Shah-nameh.     We  know  that  our  learned  pre- 
sident had  then  entered  a  mild  caveat  against  the  conclusioBS  arrived 
at  by  the  French  savant.     This  caveat  has  drawn  forth  in  defence  a 
learned  paper  from  the  pen  of  the  French  savant^   entitled  **  Points 
de  Contact  entre  le  MahAbharata  et  le  ShAh-nAmeh  *'  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  (Journal  Asiatique,  1887,  II.,  p,  38-75).     In 
this  paper  the  author  has  entered   at  great   length   into  the  points 
touched  upon   by  him   before  our  Society,  in  order  to  support  his 
theory  about  tho  Persian  origin  of  the  Indian   episode.     Whatever 
be  the  view  as  to  the  country  where  the  story  of  the  episode  had  its 
origin,    M.   Darmesteter  has  clearly  pointed  out   several   points  of 
striking  resemblance   between  the    Persian    episode  of  Kaikhoshroo 
on  the  one    hand,  and  the   Indian  c{>isode  of  Yudhishthira   and  the 
Jewish   episode   of    Enoch    on    the    other.     In    1889,    my    friend, 
Mr.  Piillonjee  Burjorjce  Desai,  of  Bombay,  in  a  public  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Gnjarati  Dnyan  Prasarak  Mandli,  pointed  out  several  points 
of  striking   resemblance    between    the    Persian  episode  of    Ilom&e, 
Behe-afrid  and   Arjasp  in  the  Shah-nameh  on  the   one  hand  and  the 
In'lian  episode  of  Sita  and   Riivan  in   the  Ramayan   and  the  Greek 
episode   of  Helen   and  Paris  in  the   Iliad  on  the  other*.     My  last 
paper  before  our  Society  on  "The  so-cnlled  Pehelvi  origin  of  the  Story 
of  the  Sindibadnameh,**  led  to  show  that  there  was  a  striking  resem- 
blance between   the  Persian  story  of  Kaus,  SouJAbeh   and  Si&vakhsh 
in  the  Shah-nameh  and  the  Indian  story  of  the  King,  the  Damsel,  and 
tho    Prince    in    the  Sindilmd-nameh.      All   these    stories    show  that 
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several  Persian  stories  of  the  Sh&h-nameh  have  their  parallels  in  tha 
epics  of  the  East  and  the  West.  My  paper  this  evening  treats  of  a 
similar  subject.  It  is  intended  to  compare  an  episode  in  the  Persian 
epic  with  that  in  an  Irish  epic. 

M.  Mohl,  in  the  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  the  ShAh- 
nAmeh,  was  the  first  to  allude  to  this  resemblance.  He  said,  "  Miss 
Brooke  a  d^couvert,  en  Irlande  deux  tr^s-anciennes  ballades  dont  le 
fond  ofifre  une  resemblance  6tonnante  avec  Thistoire  de  Sohrftb." 
In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  ''resemblanpe  6tonnante'* 
in  all  its  details.  The  two  ballads  referred  to  by  M.  Mohl  are 
"  Conloch,  a  Poem  "  and  "  The  Lamentation  ot  CucuUin  over  the 
body  of  his  son  Conloch."  They  are  given  by  Miss  Brooke  in  her 
"  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry  '*  published  in  1789. 

I  will  first  narrate  here  the  Irish  story  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  O'Halloran,  the  writer  of  the  introduction  to  the  Poem  of  Conloch. 
'*  In  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac-Nessa,  King  of  Ulster  (about  the  year 
of  the  world  3950),  Ireland  abounded  in  heroes  of  the  most  shining 
intrepidity ;  insomuch  that  they  were  all  over  Europe,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  Heroes  of  the  Western  Isle.  Amongst  these 
were  Cuchullin,  the  son  of  Sualthach  ;  Conal  Cearach,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Uisneach,  Naoise,  Ainle  and  Ardan»  all  cousins-germaa. 
Cuchullin  in  one  of  his  continental  expeditions,  returning  home  by 
way  of  Albany,  or  modern  Scotland,  fell  in  love  at  Dun-Sgathach, 
with  the  beautiful  Aife,  daughter  to  Airdgenny.  The  affairs  of  his 
country  calling  him  home,  he  left  the  lady  pregnant ;  but,  on  taking 
leave,  he  directed,  in  case  his  child  should  be  a  son,  to  have  him  care* 
fully  brought  up  to  arms,  at  the  academy  of  Dun»Sgathach.  He 
gave  her  a  chain  of  gold  to  be  put  round  his  neck,  and  desired  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Ulster,  as  soon  as  his  military  studies  were 
completed,  and  that  he  should  there  recognize  him  by  means  of  the 
golden  chain.  He  also  left  the  following  injunctions  for  his  conduct : 
that  he  should  never  reveal  his  name  to  a  foe ;  that  he  should  not  give 
the  way  to  any  man  who  seemed  to  demand  it  as  right ;  and  that  h% 
should  never  decline  the  single  combat  with  any  knight  under  the  sua* 

The  youth  (his  education  completed)  came  to  Ireland  to  seek  his 
father ;  but  it  appears  that  he  arrived  in  armour  ;  a  manifest  proof, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  those  days,  that  he  came  with  an 
hostile  intention,  and  to  look  for  occasions  to  signalize  bis  valour.  On 
his  approaching  Emani^,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Ulster  kings »  and 
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of  the  CrtMbh-madh,  or  Ulster  knights,  Conor  Bent  a  licrnld  to  know 
who  he  was  t  A  direct  answer,  axid  he  armed,  would  liare  been  impro- 
per {  it  would  hAve  been  an  acknowledgment  of  timidity  :  In  »borf, 
the  question  wu  odI;  b  challenge  ;  and  hia  being  asked  to  pay  an  orio 
or  tribute,  implied  no  more  than  that  he  abonldconfefia  thesaperiority 
of  the  Ulster  knights.  On  his  refusal  to  answer  the  question,  Cuchnllin 
appeared :  tbey  engaged,  and  ihe  latter,  hard-pressed,  threir  a  apenr 
with  such  direction  at  the  young  hero,  as  to  wouud  him  mortally. 
The  dying  youth  then  acknowledged  himself  his  son,  and  that  he  fell 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  mother.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  poem,  that  when  Cuchullin  left  her  thoseinjimctions,  he  was 
far  from  expecting  that  bis  son  should  have  pat  them  in  force  opuu 
his  arrival  in  Ireland." 

Now  I  will  aarrAte  briefly  the  story  of  Uustam  and  Sohrah  as 
given  by  Firdousi  id  his  Shlih-nAmeh.  In  the  reign  of  Ksua, 
Rastvm,  the  great  general  of  the  king,  went  a-hnnting  one  day  in  the 
forests  near  the  country  of  SamangAn.  Tehemina,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Samang&n  loll  in  lovo  with  him  and  Ilustam  married  her. 
On  preparing  to  leave  her  country  for  his  native  land  of  Inin,  he 
found  her  tncienle.  Uo  then  gavo  hor  a  (tjf)  Mohreh  (a 
kind  of  precious  jewel),  with  instructions  that  in  case  his  child 
ebould  he  a  daughter,  shn  should  fasten  it  on  her  ringlets,  but  incase 
it  should  be  a  son  ho  should  fasten  it  on  one  of  his  ariuB.  A  son 
being  born,  Tehemina  named  him  Sohr£b,  and  fastened  the  jewel  on 
one  of  his  arms.  Sohrab  grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  manly  yonng  man, 
eager  to  seek  glory  and  fame  in  war,  against  the  rulers  of  Turao  and 
Iran.  Afraaiab  of  Turan,  the  enemy  of  the  Iranian  Sing,  KAua,  woo 
him  over  to  his  side,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to 
invade  Iran.  Bo  sent  his  two  generals,  Honman  and  Barmftii,  with 
the  army  nnder  Sohrah,  with  strict  instructions  that  tbey  mast  always 
take  care  that  Sohrab  should  not  know  bis  father  Rustam.  The 
invadiug  army  marched  lo  the  Daz-i-Sapbeed,  »'.«.,  the  white  fortreaa 
which  stood  over  the  borderland  between  Turin  and  IrSn.  Hajir, 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  fell  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sohrftb. 
Gordafrid,  a  brave  and  gallant  sister  of  Hajir,  then  put  on  the  armour 
of  a  man,  and  took  the  tield  against  Sohrab.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight 
in  a  siugle  combat,  her  helmet  fell  off  aud  revealed  her  to  Sohrlbaa  a 
woman.  Sohriib  being  struck  with  her  beanty,  wanted  to  make  her 
a  captive,  but  she  succeeded  in  making  her  eicape  by  means  of  meet 
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tempting  words.  The  next  day  Sohrab  found  the  fort  deserted 
because  Gordafrid  and  the  other  occupants  of  the  fort  had  left  it  by  a 
subterranean  passage.  Sohrab  then  marched  further  on  to  Ir&n. 
Kaus  hearing  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Daz-i-Sapheed  and  the 
march  of  Sohr^b»  sent  for  his  great  general  Rustam,  who  lived  in 
Zaboulistan.  On  coming  to  the  Court  of  the  king^  Rustam  was  strongly 
reprimanded  by  Kiius,  for  being  dilatory  in  obeying  his  orders. 
Rustam  indignantly  left  the  Court,  and  returned  to  his  country. 
The  successful  march  of  Sohrab  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  Persians,  and  the  counsellors  of  the  king  advised  him  to  be  conci- 
liatory and  to  send  again  for  Rustam,  who  aloue  was  able  to  stand 
against  the  successful  march  of  Sohrab  and  his  army«  Kustam  re« 
turned  to  the  Court  and  took  the  field  against  Sohrab.  In  the  mean- 
time Sohrab,  who  had  never  previously  seen  his  father  Rustam^  tried 
his  best  to  gather  from  Hajir,  the  Iranian  prisoner  under  his 
charge,  the  particulars  about  the  tent  and  the  whereabouts  of  Rustam.. 
But  Hajir  did  not  give  him  any  correct  information,  lest  Sohrab  should 
take  some  foul  means  to  do  away  with  the  Iranian  general  and 
thus  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  Iranian  rule.  Again,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  Ilounian  and  Barman,  the  Turanian  officers  with  Sohr&b» 
not  to  let  him  know  who  and  where  his  father  was.  So  the  father 
and  the  son,  not  knowing  each  other,  met  in  a  single  combat  on  the 
battle  field.  Sohrab,  out  of  filial  aQ'ection,  suspected  his  antagonist  to 
be  his  father,  Rustam,  and  so  asked  his  name.  But  Rustam  evaded  the 
question  and  did  not  disclose  his  name.  In  the  subsequent  fight 
Rustam  fell  to  the  ground  and  Sohrab  raised  his  dagger  to  kill  him» 
but  Rustam  persuaded  young  Sohrab,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  wiles 
and  tricks  of  war,  to  postpone  his  killing  him  till  he  was  thrown 
down  on  the  ground  for  the  third  time.  The  next  day  Rustam 
succeeded  in  throwing  Sohrab  to  the  ground,  and  he,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  third  fight,  at  once  stabbed  Sohrab  with  his  dagger.  Sohrdb 
in  his  dying  words  found  fault  with  the  treachery  of  his  antagonist, 
and  said  that  his  father  Rustam,  when  ho  would  come  to  know 
of  his  treacherous  conduct,  was  sure  to  revenge  his  death.  The 
mention  of  the  natne  of  Rustam,  as  that  of  his  father,  soon  made  Rus- 
tam discover  his  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late.  Sohrab  showed  him 
the  jewel  on  his  arm  to  assure  him  of  his  being  Rustam's  ion, 
Rustam  then  began  to  lament  and  curse  himself,  and  sent  Goudrex  to 
Kaus  to  ask  from  him  [jj  1  oJ»y  )  nosh  daru»  a  solution  to  heal  dagger 
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woooda,  but  he  could  not  get  it.  Solirub  soon  d'ltd  of  the  moTtftl  wound 
on  the  battle  field,  and  the  grief  of  Ruetim  nas  indesoribablr. 
Tehemina,  the  mother  of  Sohrab,  soon  learnt  of  the  ud  fate  of  her 
beloved  son,  aud  died  of  grief  aod  Borrow  within  a  jear  after  SohrSb's 
death. 

Thus  we  find  thnt  the  Irish  and  Persian  atories  resemble  a  good 
deal  in  the  principal  facts,  of  a.  son  and  a  father  fighting  with  each 
other  in  ignorance,  and  of  the  son  being  killed  by  the  haud  of  his 
father.  Wo  will  now  note  here  a  few  points  of  striking  reaembtaoee 
in  some  of  the  details  of  the  stories. 

1.  Botb  ihe  generals  fall  in  love  with  princesses  far  awaj  from 
their  native  countries.  Cucullin,  the  Irish  general,  falls  in  love  with 
Aife,  daughter  to  Airdgenny,  in  the  country  of  Albaoy.  Rnstam,  the 
Iranian  general,  falls  in  love  with  Teheminu,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Samnngfin,  io  the  country  of  Turan. 

2.  Both  leave  with  their  wives  precious  ornnraents  to  be  pnt  on 
by  their  eipected  children  for  the  sake  of  recognition.  Cocullin 
leftvea  &  golden  chain  for  the  purpose  ;  Uustam  a  MobrSh  or  a  kind 
of  jewel. 

3.  In  both  the  stories,  the  sons,  when  they  come  to  age,  inarch 
with  large  armies  ngainat  the  oonntrtes  under  whose  kings  their 
Athera  serve  as  generals, 

4.  In  l)oih  the  stories,  the  sons  before  fighting  with  their  fathers 
fight  with  and  tske  captive  other  heroes.  Sohrah  fights  with  and 
lakes  prisoner  Hnjir,  the  cummnuder  of  the  fortress  of  Daz-i-Sapheed, 
situated  on  the  borderland  between  Turun  and  Ir3n.  Conloeh,  in 
the  Irish  story,  fights  with  and  takes  prifiouer  Conall  Cearnaoh,  the 
maater  of  the  lister  kings, 

5.  On  seeing  the  defeat  of  their  eminent  generaU  both  the  kings 
■end  for  their  heroes  whostand  first  in  rank.  Kans,  the  King  of  IrSn, 
Bends  for  hie  hero,  RuBtam,  who  lives  in  his  country  of  Zaboulist&n. 
Conor,  Ihe  king  ot  Ulster,  sends  for  his  heio,  CuculHn,  who  livee  in  bis 
fortress  of  Dnndalgan.     Conor  orders  (p.  12): 

"  Quick  let  a  rapid  courier  fly  ! 
(Indignant  Aulifie  cried,) 
Quick  with  the  shameful  tidings  let  him  hie. 
And  to  our  aid  the  first  of  heroes  call. 
From  fair  Dundalgan's  lofty  wall. 
Or  Dethin'i  ■ucleut  pride !" 
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Compare  with  this  the  Iranian  king's  words  to  his  messenger  Git. 

"  Go  fast.  Handle  well  the  reins  of  your  horse.  When  700  go  to 
Rastam,  yon  need  not  rest  in  Zaboal  even  if  you  feel  drowsy.  If  yoo 
arrive  there  at  night,  turn  back  the  next  morning.  Tell  him  (Rastam) 
that  we  are  reduced  to  straitened  circumstances  in  war.  If  this  braye 
man  will  not  come  forward,  we  cannot  treat  with  contempt  this  evil- 
minded  enemy."* 

5.  Both  the  heroes,  Cucullih  and  Rustam^  make  a  little  delay  in 
responding  to  the  call  of  their  sovereign*  Conor,  the  Irish  King^ 
welcomes  his  general,  Cacullin,  though  late : — 

'*  Welcome,  Cucallin !  mighty  chief! 
Though  late,  O  welcome  to  thy  friend's  relief! 
Behold  the  havoc  of  yon  deadly  blade  ! 
Behold  our  hundred  warriors  bite  the  ground! 
Behold  thy  friend,  thy  Conall  bound ! 
Behold  nor  be  thy  vengeful  arm  delayed!" 

K&os,  the  Iranian  King,  at  first  gets  angry  at  the  delay  and  gives 
vent  to  his  anger,  which  makes  Rustam  leave  his  court  indignantly. 
But,  when  looking  to  the  situation  of  imminent  danger  from  the 
invading  enemy,  he  sends  for  Rustam  again,  and  when  the  latter  bein^ 
prevailed  upon  by  the  call  of  duty  to  his  country,  returns  to  the  court 
of  the  king,  he  is  welcomed  as  follows  : 

**  Through  the  terror  caused  by  this  thoughtless  new  enemy, 
my  heart  was  as  much  reduced  as  the  new  moon.  I  sent  for  you  to 
find  out  a  remedy  for  this.  And  when  you  came  late  I  got  angry* 
But  O  elephant-bodied  hero  1  if  you  were  offended,  I  repented  of  ii, 
and  filled  my  mouth  with  dust  of  repentance O  heral 

ij^       *i^.       JJ^'i       K)^ 

^jjj  o^f  jojf  ^Xx}  fS  cA^y^ 

^J^  c;'-^  J*-^    *J  cAitWiAJ 
VulXtr,  I.,  p.  461-62. 
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to&f  ^our  Boul  be  always  bright.  It  Beems  advisable  that  to-day  we 
tneet  in  id  RSsemblj  of  pleasure  &nd  to-morrow  arrange  for  the 
Wtle."' 

7.  As  seem  Hbove,  ve  learn  from  the  ShAh-nSmeh  that  the  TrAnian 
^general,  Rustam,  hadacaase  to  be  oSeaJed  against  kinj;  RSas,  and  that 
it  was  after  reconciliation  that  he  went  to  war  against  Sobrab.  From 
the  Irish  atorv  also  we  learn  that  the  Irish  general,  Cucullin,  also  had 
a  cause  to  bo  offended  against  ktngConor,  and  that  it  was  after  "  a 
Itind  of  auUeo  reconeiliation  "  tUst  he  took  arms  against  the  new  in- 
vader, Conloch,  But  the  causes  of  the  offence  wrre  dilTerent.  In  the 
Iranian  story,  it  nas  the  delay  of  Rustam  in  responding  to  the  imme' 
diate  call  of  his  soTereiga.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  story,  it  was  the 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  (in  order  to  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  a  predictioD)  had  ordered  a  few  of  Cucullia's 
kinsraea  to  be  murdered,  because  one  of  them  had  married  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom  the  king  bad  guarded  in  a  fortress,  to  ffustrate 
the  prophecy,  that  she  would  bring  rnin  to  the  house  of  Ulster. 

8.  In  both  the  stories  the  generals  leave  the  courts  with  anger  on 
•ccountcf  the  unbecoming  coudiict  of  their  sovereigns,  and  at  Grst 
refuse  to  ^o  to  war  against  the  enemies,  but  at  last  belter  counsels  and 
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a  call    to   duty  prevail.    Conor,   the  Ulster  king,    thus  persuades 
CucuUin  to   change  his  mind,  and  withdraw  his  refusal : — 

"  And  wilt  thou  then  decline  the  fight, 

O  arm  of  Erin's  fame ! 
Her  glorious,  her  unconquered  knight. 

Her  first  and  fav'rite  name  ! 
No,  brave  Cucullin !  mighty  chief 

Of  bright  victorious  steel ! 
Fly  to  thy  Conor,  to  thy  friend's  relief, 

And  teach  the  foe  superior  force  to  feel !" 

Goudrez,  the  minister  of  the  Persian  king,  thus  persuades  Rustam 
to  change  his  mind,  and  to  take  arms  for  the  sake  of  his  king  and  his 
country, 

'*  Do  not  turn  your  back  thus  on  the  ShAh  of  Iran.  By  such  a 
retreat,  do  not  disgrace  your  name  which  has  been  so  much  exalted 
in  the  whole  of  the  world.  And  now,  when  the  army  (of  the  enemy) 
presses  upon  us,  do  not  darken  unwisely  (the  future  of)  this  crown 
and  this  throne,  because  disgrace  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of 
Turan.     Our  holy  religion  will  not  approve  of  this.* 

9.  As  Cucullin  in  the  Irish  story  is  an  *'  unconquered  "  knight,  so  is 
Rustam  of  the  Persian  story  an  unconquered  hero.  No  hero  had 
ever  thrown  him  down  upon  the  ground  in  a  single  combat. 

10.  According  to  both   the  stories  the  aged  general  (the  father), 
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beforr  lipginiiing  thccomltst  mnkc^  to  li i a  jonng  antagonist  (the  oou), 
■H  oWlt  of  penre.     In  ihe  Irish  story  CiicuUiu  says  to  Couloch : 
"I*t  me,  0  valiant  k'light,  (he  cried) 
Thy  couriesy  request  I 
To  me  thy  purpose,  and  thy  name  confide, 
And  what  thy  lineage  nnd  lliy  land  declare  ? 
Do  not  my  friendly  litiad  reluse. 
And  proffer'd  peace  decline  ;— 
fet  if  thou  wilt  the  il^ublful  combst  choon. 
The  corabfct  then,  O  feiir-hair'd  youtli  1  be  thine !  " 
In    t}le   Perxinn     stnry    Rm>tnm    pJtieB  Sohrab,  and  asks  him    to 
d«*ert  the  side  of  TnrRii  and  go  ovtic  to  that  of  Iriin,     Ue  says  : 

•*  My  heart   pities  yon,  and  I  do  not  like  to  deprive  yon  of  your 
life.     Do  not  remain  la  the  company  of  the  Turks.     I  know 
in  Ittn  who  is  your  equii]  in  hsving  such  shoulders  atid  arms."* 

ll,  According  to  both  the  stories,  when  the  two  generals  (  fnther 
ftad  ton]  meet  for  a  sinu;Ie  cnmhat,  the  Srstihing  they  do  Is  that  one 
of  them  puts  lo  the  other  a  question  about  his  nnme  and  parentage, 
and  the  other  evades  the  question.  In  the  Irish  story  it  is  Cuciillin, 
tlie  father,  (hnt  putn  the  qnesd on,  and  it  isConloch,  the  son,  tbatorides 
it.  But  ia  the  Persian  story  it  is  SohrAb,  the  son,  that  puts  the  quei- 
ti«n,Aud  Rnstam,  the  father,  thnt  evades  it.  Cuculliiisaysto  Cuiiloch: 
"To  me  (hy  purpose  «nd  thy  name  confide. 
And  what  thy  lineage  and  tliy  land  declare?  " 
Conloch  then  refuses  to  give  any  Jnformalion  and  to  accept  the  offer 
of  peace. 

■'  Never  slmll  might  so  base  as  fear 
Tlie  hero's  bosom  snnv  ! 


Will  I  1 

(ny  fame  betray  ! 

No.  gallaii 

it'cliief!  I  will  to  none 

My  ,m„ 

le,  my  ]iuqio.ie,  or  my  birth  revenl; 

Nor  even 

from  thee  the  combat  will  I  shun, 

St  roil  1!  ■■ 

though  thine  urni  appear,  and  tried  thy  martial  »teel." 
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Sohrab,  who  suspects  bis  antagonist  to  be  bis  fatber,  Rustam^  tbaf 
questions  him : 

'^  I  ask  you  a  question,  you  must  teH  me  the  truth.  Tell  me 
plainly,  what  is  your  parentage?  Please  my  heart  with  joar  good 
words.  I  suspect  that  you  are  Ruatam,  that  you  are  descended 
from  the  family  of  glorious  Nariman."  Rustam,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  youDg  warrior  with  the  .idea,  that  Rustam  wna  a  more  powerful 
and  stronger  man  than  the  »trong-bnilt  man  before  liim,  aaya  an  untruth, 
and  denies  his  being  Rustam.  **I  am  nuitber  Rustam,  nor  am  I  of 
the  family  of  Sam  NarimAn.  He  is  a  great  warrior  and  I  am  much 
inferior  to  him.     I  neither  possess  the  throne  nor  the  crown."* 

12.  In  both  the  stories  we  find  that  the  hearts  of  the  sons,  while 
fighting  with  their  fathers,  are  touched  with  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  filial  affection.  In  the  Irish  story  Conloch,  while  refusing  to 
answer  the  questions  of  CuculUn,  and  while  dticlining  his  offers  of 
peace,  says : — 

"  Yet  hear  me  own,  that,  did  the  vow  of  chivalry  allow^ 
I  would  not  thy  request  withstand. 
But  gladly  take,  in  peace,  thy  profferM  band. 
So  does  that  face  each  hostile  thought  control  ; 
So  does  that  noble  mien  possess  my  soul." 
In  the  Persian  story  So hrab  says  to  HoumAn :     "My  feelings  are 
affected  by  looking  to  (his  stature,)  bis  feet  and  his  stirrups.     My 
face  is  covered  with  shame  (to  fight  against  him).  I  find  (in  him)  all 
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tb»  mtrks  poitUed  out  by  my  tiiothor,  and  I  tremble  id  my  heart   fur 
bint."" 

13.  According^  to  both  stories,  bhe  siaglt  combat  between  the 
pnerala  wis  u  up  recede  u  led,  and  lasted  very  loDg.  The  Irish  story 
MJB: 

"  Dire  WIS  the  strife  each  valiniit  nrni  mnintniu'd. 

And  undecided  long  their  fiUes  renuiin'd  ; 
For,  till  thnt  hour,  no  eve  bnd  ever  visvi'd 
A  field  80  fought,  n  conquest  so  pursu'd  '." 
Accordiag  to  Pirdouai,  'nhey  foaght  with  each  other   from  aunrise 

to  SUDMt.'* 

14.  According  to  botli  the  stories,  the  older  generftls,  before  kilhug 
their  yomiger  ant«g«ni(tts,  were  very  hard- pressed.  Ciiculiiu  was 
hard-jiressed  at  first  by  hia  young  nntagonit^t,  Couloch,  when— 

'"At  length  CuculJin's  kiudliug  soul  arose; 
r>idigiiant  s)iflii)c  recruited  fury  lends  ^ 
With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  hs  throws. 
And  low  on  oarth  the  dying  youth  extends." 
h»  the  Ptrsian  story  alao  we  find  Rastnm  very  hard-pressed  Ht 
finb.     In  the  first  combat  he  was  thrown  down  upon  the  ground  by 
SohrAbi    Then   he  prayed  to  God  for  additional  strength,  and  threw 
down  and  killed  Sohrab  in  the  second  combat. 

15.  It  appears-  froni'  both  the  stories  that  the  sous  did  not  take 
full  adTaniage  o£  their  strength  as  young  men,  against  their  aged 
antagonists.  Conloch,  out  of  afTectionale  feelings  for  Cuculiin  did  not 
use  all  his  strength  to  overpower  him.  When  later  on-  he  was  stabbed 
by  his  father,  he  snys  to  him.: 

"  But.  Ah  CucuUinr: — dauntleM  knightt — 
Ah  I— bnd'st  thou  better  mark'd  the  fight! 
Thy  skill  in  arms  might  soonhave  made  thee  know 
That  I  was  only  halt'  u  foe  ! 
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Thou  would'st  hare  seen,  for  glory  though  I  fought, 

Defence, — not  blood  1  sought. 

Thou  would 'st  have  seen,  from  that  dear  breast, 

Nature  and  love  thj  Conloch^s  arm  arrest! 

Thou  would'sthave  seen  his  spear  instinctive  stray ; 

And,  when  occnsion  dar'd  its  force, 

Still  from  that  form  it  fondly  turn*d  away, 

And  gave  to  air  its  course." 

Sohrab,  when  he  first  threw  Rustam  to  the  ground,  raised  his  dagger 
to  stab  him,  but  being  soon  moved  by  the  words  of  Hustam,  for  whom, 
in  the  midst  of  fight,  he  entertained  tender  feelings,  he  let  him  go.  Like 
Conloch,  Sohrab,  when  wounded  with  the  tntal  blow,  thus  reminds 
Rustam  of  it :  **  1  was  kind  to  you  in  every  way,  but  you  did  not 
show  me  a  particle  of  favour.'*^ 

The  most  touching  parts  in  both  the  stories  are  the  lamentations 
of  the  fathers  when  they  know  that  they  have  killed  their  own  sons. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  these  two  stories.  In  the 
Persian  story,  both  the  father  and  the  son  do  not  know  each  other 
and  so  both  fight  in  utter  ignorance  of  ench  other.  But  in  the  Irish 
story,  Conloch,  the  son,  knows  his  father,  Cucullin,  but  fights  with  him 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  chivalry  which  Cucullin  had  asked 
liis  wife  to  communicate  to  their  child,  in  case  the  child  should  be  a 
8on.  Cucullin*8  injunctions  for  his  son's  conduct  were:  *'That  he 
should  never  reveal  his  name  to  a  foe;  that  he  should  not  give  way 
to  any  man  who  seemed  to  demand  ic  as  a  right ;  and  that  he  should 
never  decline  the  single  combat  with  any  knight  under  the  sun." 

Now,  the  question  is,  which  is  the  home  of  these  two  stories  7  li 
seems  that  ancient  Iran  was  the  country  where  the  touching  story  had 
its  home.  The  very  name  of  Ireland  suggests  that  the  country  was 
originally  inhabited  by  a  tribe  from  the  ancient  Aryans,  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  Iranians  of  Firdousi  and  of  other  adjoining  nations* 
Again,  has  n)t  the  word  Erin,  used  in  the  above  Irish  poem  of  CucuUiu 
as  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  a  close  rescnblance  with  the  name  of 
Iran?  Firdousi*s  poem  of  Rustam  and  Sohrab,  which  forms  a  small 
part   of  his  whole  epic  is,  as  compared  to  the  Irish  poem,  a  very  long 
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one.  Again,  Recording  to  Persia"  wrileri,  nnJ  arcoriliiif;  to  Uutidrlmh. 
the  time  when  RuHlam,  the  inttioiml  hero  'if  hiii  liTcd,  yrra  tery  old. 
It  appnn.  theratbre,  thitt  the  iton-  had.  witb  Beverul  other  ilnries, 
pasted  orallj-  (ram  the  Eaat  to  the  Weal.  It  is  powible  that  the  CHu 
look  it  with  thrm  to  Ireland. 

According  to  M.  Uuhl,  this  tradition  of  n,  *on,  Rghtinj;  in  iffnor- 
nnce  niih  hiH  father,  it  also  foanit  among  iilher  nolioiia  besiUea  the 
Iriah,  *' J.Orimmlms  piihlishedsomufra^mentB  of  a  Oermiin  pueni  of 
the  8th  renturv  which  rests  upon  a  aimilar  roniidntiou,  and  Diutrich 
has  pablisheil  a  Russian  tale  which  gives  a  similar  ttary."  *  It  ap)>uiirs 
from  an  article  i»  the  Academy  of  1 9th  April  1890.  written  hy 
Ur.  H.  Krebs,  and  headed  "  Firdousi  and  the  Old  Bigh  Ot-rmaii  lav  tif 
Hildebrand  "  that  "  Green  in  hia  Critical  Edition  of  Hild'hrandslcid 
(Gottin^er,  1^58}  has  tirst  pointed  out  a  striking  parallel  between 
the  German  sung  and  tho  Persian  episode."  Mr.  Krebs  nUo  mci- 
tiona  in  conmcLian  with  this  episode,  the  cIa»aicBl  Ipgend  of  (Edipus 
ill  which  it  is  the  son  whoslaya  his  father  in  ignorance.  A  roinjiarison 
of  the  abovennmed  similar  Qerman  and  Russian  sooics  by  Bomo  metn- 
bera  of  our  Society,  intei-esird  in  Aryan  folk-song,  is  likely  to  throw 
a  strong  liiclit  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tho  siury,  licaving 
aside  the  question  of  its  home,  we  hare  seen  iu  thii  paper  that  the 
Irish  story  is  similar  to  the  Persian,  not  only  in  its  main  featiircih  hut 
also  in  some  of  its  details. 

UobI,  1676,  iniBll  edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  Iiu. 
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Art.  XX.- The  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  in  Us 
relations  to  the  Occidental  Metaphysics. 

Bj  Dr.  Paul  Deussen, 
Pro/essor  0/ PMosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  Germany. 


Read,  25th  February  1893. 


On  my  journey  through  India  I  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  that 
in  philosophy  till  now  our  brothers  in  the  East  have  maintained  a 
very  good  tradition,  better  perhaps  than  the  mow  active,  but  less 
contemplative  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Aryan  family  in  Europe 
where  Empirism,  Realism  and  theirjnatnral  consequence,  Materialism 
grow  from  day  to  day  more  exuberantly,  whilst  metaphysics,  the  very 
centre  and  heart  of  serious  philosophy,  are  supported  only  by  a  few 
ones,  who  have  learned  to  brave  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  India  the  influence  of  this  perverted  and  perversive  spirit  of  our 
age  has  not  yet  overthrown  in  religion  and  philosophy  the  good  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  ancient  time.    It  is  true,  that  most  of  the  ancient 
darganas  even  in  India  find  only  an  historical  interest ;  followers  of 
the  Saiikya-System  occur  rarely;  Nyaya  is  cultivated  mostly  as  an 
intellectual  sport  and  exercise,  like  grammar  or  mathematics,— bat 
the  Vedanta  is,  now,  as  in  the  ancient  time,  living  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  every  thoughtful  Hindoo.     It  is  true,  that  even  here  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Vedantic  metaphysics,  the  realistic  tendencies,  natural 
to  man,  have  penetrated,  producing  the  misinterpreting  variations  of 
Qankar*s  Advaita,  known  under  the  names  ViQishtadvaita,  Dvaita, 
\"^uddhadvaita  of  Ramanujss  Madhva,  Vallabha, — but  India  till  now 
Las  not  yet  been  seduced  by  their  voices,  and  of  hundred  Ved4ntins 
^I  have  it  from  a  well  informed  Hindoo,  who  is  himself  a  zealous 
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ftdTeraary  o!  9*"l<arii  and  follower  of  RAmSniija)  6flcen  perhaps 
adhere  toRim&nnja,  iiv-e  to  Mad  bra,  five  to  Vallabha,  and  aeretity- 
five  to  ^abkarftchi'irriL. 

This  fact  maj  bo  for  poor  India  in  so  many  iDiafortniies  a  great 
oonBol&tion  ;  for  tlie  extonial  interests  are  higher  than  the  temporary 
ones ;  and  the  s^Btcini  of  the  Vedunta.  as  founded  on  the  Upaninhuda 
and  Vedanta  Sutras,  and  accomplished  by  pni'ikarH'e  commen- 
taries on  them, — equiil  in  rank  to  Plato  and  Kant— ia  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  the  genius  of  mnukind  in  its  reGcarehea 
of  the  eternal  trnih, — as  I  propose  to  show  now  by  a  short  sketch  of 
Ankara's  AdTaifaiand  comparison  of  its  prinetpul  doctrines  vitli  thu 
best  that  occidental  philusopliy  lias  produced  till  now. 

Takingthe  UpaniRhads,  as  ^ankara  does,  for  revealed  trath  with 
absolateanthority,  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  boild  oat  i>f  their  mate- 
rials a  consiateat  philosophical  system,  for  the  Upauishada  are  in 
Theology,  Kosmolngy  and  Psyiiliology  full  of  the  hdideat  contmdio- 
tions.  So  in  many  pRs.sugea  the  nature  of  Brahman  is  ]iattited  out  in 
various  and  laxnriant  colours,  and,  again,  we  read  thnt  the  natnrc  of 
Brahman  isquite  unattainable  to  human  words,  to  hnman  understand' 
ingi — so  we  meet  sometimes  longer  reports  explaining  how  the  world 
has  been  created  by  Brahman,  and,  again,  no  are  told  that  there 
is  no  world  besides  Brahman,  and  all  variety  of  things  is  meretn-or 
and  illusion;  — so  vvij  have  fanciful  descriptions  of  flie  SamsJrft,  tLe 
way  of  the  wandering  soul  up  to  the  heaven  and  back  to  the  earth, 
and,  again,  we  read  that  there  is  no  SamsArn,  no  variety  of  Bonis  at 
all,  but  only  one  Atman,  who  is  fully  and  totally  residing  in  every 

^aiikara — inlhesedifhcuUiescreatedby  the  nature  of  hisinsteriala, 
in  face  of  so  many  contradictory  doctrines,  which  he  was  not  allowed 
to  decline  and  yet  could  not  admit  altogether,— has  fonnd  a  wonder- 
ful way  out,  which  deserves  the  attention,  perhaps,  the  imitation  of 
the  Chris  tiai  I  dogmatists  in  their  embarrassments.  Heconstmctsont 
of  the  materials  of  the  Upanishads  two  Bystems,  one  esoteric, 
philosophical  (called  by  him  nirgvnd  vidi/d,  sometimes 
jidramdrthikil  avuHhd)  containing  the  metaphysical  truth  for  the  few 
ones,  rare  in  all  times  and  coantries,  who  are  able  to  understand  it; 
and  another  exoteric,  t heologica  1  r^a^untf  vidya,  vyavahdriki 
avasHidj  for  thegrneralpublic,  who  want  images,  not  abstract  tmtbi 
worship,  not  meditation. 
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1  shall  now  point  out  briefly  the  two  systems,  esoteric  and  exoteric, 
in  pursuing  and  confronting^  them  through  the  four  chief  parts  which 
^^ai'ikara's  system  contains,  and  every  complete  philosophical  system 
must  contain:  — 

I.  Theology,  the  doctrine  of  Ood  or  of  the   philoftophical 
principle. 

II.  Kosmology,  the  doctrine  of  the  world. 

III.  Psychology,  the  doctrine  of  the  soul. 

IV.  Eschatology,   the  doctrine  of  the  last  things,   the 
things  after  death. 

I.— Theology. 

The  Upanishads  swarm  with  fanciful  and  contradictory  descriptions 
of  the  nature  of  Bi-ahraan.  He  is  the  all-pervading  Akava,  is  the  puru- 
sha  in  the  sun,  the  purusha  in  the  eye :  his  head  is  the  heaven,  his 
eyes  are  sun  and  moon,  his  breath  is  the  wind,  his  footstool  the  earth  j 
lie  is  infinitely  great  as  soul  of  the  universe  and  infinitely  small  as  the 
soul  in  us ;  he  is  in  particular  the  igvara,  the  personal  God,di8tributing 
justly  reward  and  punishment  according  to  the  deeds  of  man.  All 
these  numerous  descriptions  are  collected  by  ^^iikara  under  the 
wide  mantle  of  the  exoteric  theology,  the  sagtind  vidyd  of  Bi-ah- 
man,  consisting  of  numerous  "  vidyas"  adapted  for  approaching  the 
eternal  being  not  by  the  way  of  knowledge  but  by  the  way  of  worship- 
ing, and  having  each  its  pnrticular  fruits.  Mark  also  that  the  concep- 
tion of  God  as  a  personal  being,  an  igvara,  is  merely  exoteric  and  does 
not  give  us  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Atman  ; — and,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  what  is  personality,  how  narrow  in  its  limitations,  how 
closely  connected  to  egotism,  the  counterpart  of  godly  essence,  who 
might  think  so  low  of  God  to  impute  him  personality  ? 

In  the  sharpest  contrast  to  these  exoteric  vidyAs  stands  the 
esoteric,  ninjund  vidyd  of  the  Atman;  and  its  fundamental  tenet 
is  the  absolute  inaccessibility  of  God  to  human  thoughts  and  words ; 

and  again  : 

and  the  celebrated  formula  occurring  so  often  in  Brihadara9yaka- 
Upauishad  ;    neti!  neti !  viz,,  whatever  attempt  you  make   to  know 
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« 

the  Atman»  whatever  description  yoa  give  of  himt  I  always  say  : 
na  itt,  na  iti^  it  is  not  so,  it  is  not  so  !  Therefore  the  wise  Bahya^ 
when  asked  by  the  king  Vashkalin,  to  explain  the  Brahman,  kept 
silence.  And  when  the  king  repeated  his  request  again  and  again, 
the  rishi  broke  out  into  the  answer :  ''I  tell  it  yoa,  but  yon 
don't  understand  it ;  cdnto  'yam  dtmd^  this  AtmA  is  silence  !  '* 
We  know  it  now  by  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  the  answer 
of  B&hva  was  correct,  we  know  it,  that  the  yery  organisation 
of  our  intellect  (which  is  bound  once  for  ever  to  its  innate  forma 
of  intuition,  space,  time,  and  causality)  excludes  us  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  spaceless,  timeless,  godly  reality  for  ever  and  ever* 
And  yet  the  Atman,  the  only  godly  being,  is  not  unattainable  to  ns, 
is  even  not  far  from  us,  for  we  have  it  fully  and  totally  in. oarselves 
as  our  own  metaphysical  entity  ;  and  here,  when  returning  from 
the  outside  and  apparent  world  to  the  deepest  secrets  of  our  own 
nature,  we  may  come  to  God,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  anuhhitva, 
by  absorption  into  our  own  self.  There  is  ^  great  difference  between 
knowledge,  in  which  subject  and  object  are  distinct  from  each  other 
and  anubhava,  where  subject  and  object  coincide  in  the  same.  He 
who  by  anubhava  comes  to  the  great  intelligence,  **  dkcnn  hrahma 
asmt,'*  obtains  a  state  called  by  p^nkara  SatAr&2^ikim,  aocom- 
plished  satisfaction ;  and  indeed,  what  might  he  desire,  who  feels 
aud  knows  himself  as  the  sum  and  totality  of  all  existence ! 

IL — KOSMOLOOY. 

Here,    again,  we  meet  the  distinction  of  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrine  though  not  so  clearly  severed  by  ^ankara  as  in  other  parts 

of   his  system. 

Tlie  exoteric  Kosmology ,  according  to  the  natural  but  erroneous 
realism  (avidyd)  in  which  we  are  born,  considers  this  world  as  the 
reality,  and  can  express  its  entire  dependency  of  Brahman  only  by 
the  mythical  way  of  a  creation  of  the  world  by  Brahman.  So  a 
tempoi-al  creation  of  the  world,  even  as  in  the  Christian  documents,  is 
also  taught  in  various  and  well-known  passages  of  the  Upanishads. 
But  such  a  creation  of  the  material  world  by  an  immaterial  cause,  per- 
formed in  a  certain  ])oint  of  time  after  an  eternity  elapsed  uselessly, 
is  not  only  against  the  demands  of  human  reason  and  natural  science, 
but  also  against  another  important  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta,  which 
teaches  aud  must  teach  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  the  *  *  beginning- 
14 
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lessnesa  of  tbe  migration  of  sonls,"  sdirudrasya  andditvam.  Here 
the  expedient  of  ^ankara  is  very  clever  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
Instead  of  the  temporary  creation  once  for  ever  of  the  Upanishadfl 
he  teaches  that  the  world  in  great  periods  is  created  and  re-absorbed 
by  Brahman  (referring  to  the  misunderstood  verse  of  the 
Rig veda:  ll<qF-M«^Hm  WIT  'WrSJR «h^M^H) ;  this  mntaal  creation  and 
re-absorption  lasts  from  eternity,  and  no  creation  can  be  allowed  by 
our  system  to  be  a  "first  one,  and  that  for  good  reasons,  as  we  shall 
see  just  now. — If  we  ask:  Why  has  God  created  the  world,  the 
answers  to  this  question  are  generally  very  unsatisfactory.  For  his 
own  glorification  ?  How  may  we  attribute  to  him  so  much  vanity ! 
—  For  his  particular  amusement  ?  But  he  was  an  eternity  with- 
out this  play-toy  ! — By  love  of  mankind  ?  How  may  he  love  a  thing 
before  it  exists,  and  how  may  it  be  called  love,  to  create  millions  for 
misery  aud  eternal  pain  !— The  Vedanta  has  a  better  answer.  The 
never  ceasing  new-creation  of  the  world  is  a  moral  necessity 
connected  with  the  central  and  most  valuable  doctrine  of  the  exoterio 
Vedanta,  the  doctrine  of  Samsara. 

Man,  says  ^ankara,  is  like  a  plant.  He  grows,  flourishes  and  at 
the  end  dies ;  but  not  totally.  For,  as  the  plant,  when  dying, 
leaves  behind  it  the  seed,  of  which,  according  to  its  quality,  a 
new  plant  grows, — so  man,  when  dying,  leaves  his  karmdt  the 
good  and  bad  works  of  his  life,  which  mast  be  rewarded  and 
punished  in  another  life  after  this.  No  life  can  be  the  first,  for  it  is 
the  fruit  of  previous  actions,  nor  the  last,  for  its  actions  must  be  ex- 
piated in  a  next  following  life.  So  the  Samsara  is  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  world  after 
every  absorption  into  Brahman  is  a  moral  necessity.  I  need 
not  point  out,  in  particular  here  in  India,  the  high  value  of  this 
doctrine  of  Samsara  as  a  consolation  in  the  distresses,  as  a  moral 
agent  in  the  temptations  of  life, — I  have  to  say  here  only,  that  the 
Samsara,  though  not  the  absolute  truth,  is  a  mythical  representa- 
tive of  a  truth  which  in  itself  in  unattainable  to  our  intellect ; 
mythical  is  this  theory  of  metempsychosis  only  in  so  far  as  it 
invests  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time  what  really  is  spaceless  and 
timeless,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding.  So 
the  Samsara  is  just  so  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  sagund  vidyd  is 
from  the  nirgund  vidyd ;  it  is  the  eternal  truth  itself,  but  (since  we 
cannot  conceive  it  otherwise)  the  truth  in  an  allegorical 
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form,  adapted  to  onr  human  anderstanding.  And  this*  is  the 
character  of  the  whole  exoteric  Yedintai  whilst  the  esoterio 
doctrine  tries  to  find  ovtJb  the  philosophiealy  the  absolute  tmth. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  esoteric  Kosmologyt  whose  simple 
doctrine  is  this,  that  in  reality  there  is  no  manifold  world,  bni  onl j 
Brahman,  and  that  what  we  consider  as*  the  world,  is  a  mere 
illusion   (mdyd)   similar  to  a    mrigatriihni^d,    whichr  disappears 
when  we  approach  it,  and  not  more  to  be  feared  than  the  rope, 
which  we  took  in  the  darkness  for  a  serpents    There- are,  as  you 
see,  many  similes  in  the  Yedanta  to  illustrate  the  iHnstve  character 
of  this  world,  but  the  best  of  them  is  perhaps,  when  QtkUtmnf  eom* 
pares  onr  life  with  a  long-  dream  ;*— »  man  whilst  dreaming  does  net 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  dream,  but  this  reality  disappears  in  tiie 
moment  of  awakening,  tagive  place  to  a  truer  reality,  which  we  were 
not  aware  of  whilst  dreaming.     The  life  a  dream !  this  has  been  the 
thought  of  many  wise  men  from  Pindar  and  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare 
and  Calderon  de  la  Farca,  but  nobody  has  better  explained- this  idea 
than  9^nkara.     And,  indeed,  the  moment  when  we*  die-  may  be  to 
nothing  so  similar  as  to  the  awakening  firom  a  Ibng-and  heaTy  d!ream ; 
it  maybe  that,,  then,  heaven  and  earth  are  blown  away  like  the  nightly 
phantoms  of  the  dream,  and  what  then  may  stand  before  ns  P  or 
rather  in  us  ?  Brahman,  the  eternal  reality,  which  was  hidden  to  ns 
till  then  by  this  dream  of  life  ! — This  world  is  mAya,  is  illusion,  is  not 
the  very  reality,  that  is,  the  deepest  thought  of  the  esoteric  Vedanta, 
attained^  not  by  calculating  tarka  but  by  anubhava,  by  returning 
from  this  variegated  world  to  the  deep  recess  of  our  own  self  (Atman), 
Do  so,  if  you  can,  and  you  will  get  aware  of  a  reality  very  different 
from  empirical  reality,  a  timeless,  spaceless,  changeless  reality,  and 
you  will  feel  and  experience  that  whatever  is  outside  of  this  only  true 
reality  is  mere  appearance,  is  mayS,  is  a  dream  ! — This  was  the  way 
the  Indian  thinkers  went,  and  by  a  similar  way,  shown  by  Padrmenides. 
Plato  can>e   to    the    same    truths    when    knowing  and  teaching 
that  this   world  is   a  world  of    shadows,     and  that    the  reality 
is  not  in  these  shadows,   but  behind  them.     The  accord  here  of 
Platonism   and  Vedantism  is    wonderful,     but  both   have  grasped 
this   great   metaphysical  truth  by   intuition;  their  tenet  is  tme, 
but  they  are  not   able  to  prove  it,  and  in  so  far  they  are  defective. 
And  here  a  great  li^ht  and  assis^tance  to  the  Indian  and  the  Grecian 
thinker  com^s  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  who  went  quite anothelr 
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Tfaj)  nottbe  Yedantlcand  Platonie  waj  of  mtnition,  bst  ibewaj  of 
abstract  reasoning  and  Bcientific  proof.  The  fsrreat  work  of  Kant  is 
an  analysis  of  human  mind,  not  in  the  superficial  way  of  Lock»,  bat 
getting  to  the  Tory  bottom  of  it.  And  in  doing  so,  Kant  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  and  of  himself,  that  three  essential  elements 
of  this  out^de  world,  vur,  space,  time»  and  c  ansa lity,  are 
not,  as  we  naturally  believe,  eternal  fundaments  of  an  objective 
reality,  bat  merely  sabjectire  innate  intaitire  forms  of  oar  own 
intellect.  This  has  been  proved  by  Kant  and  by  his  great  disciple, 
Schopenhaaer,  with  mathematical  evidence,  and  I  have  given  these 
proofs  (the  fundament  of  every  scientific  metaphysic)  in  the  shortest 
and  clearest  form  in  my  *'  Elemente  der  Metaphysik" — ^a  book 
which  I  am  resolved  now  to  get  translated  into  English,  for  the 
benefit  not  of  the  Europeans  (who  may  learn  German)  but  of  my 
brothers  in  India,  who  will  be  greatly  astonished  to  find  in  Germany 
the  scientific  substruction  of  their  own  philosophy,  of  the  Advaita 
Vedanta !  For  Kant  has  demonstrated,  that  space,  time,  and 
causality  are  not  objective  realities,  but  only  subjective  forms  of  our 
intellect,  and  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is  this,  that  the  world,  as 
far  as  it  is  extended  in  space,  running  on  in  time,  ruled  throughout 
by  causality,  in  so  far  is  merely  arepresentation  of  my 
mind  and  nothing  beyond  it.  You  see  the  concordance  of  Indian, 
Grecian,  and  German  metaphysics  ;  the  world  is  may  a,  is  illusion, 
says  Qahkara  \ — it  is  a  world  of  shadows,  not  of  realities,  says 
Tlato ; — it  is  "  appearance  only,  not  the  thing  in  itself,*'  says  Kant, 
Hero  we  have  the  same  doctrine  in  three  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  scientific  proofs  of  it  are  not  in  ^ankara,  not  in  Plato, 
but  only  in  Kant. 

III. — Psychology. 

Here  we  convert  the  order  and  begin  with  the  esoteric  Psychology, 
because  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  esoteric  Kosmology  and 
its  fundamental  doctrine :  the  world  is  may  a*  All  is  illusive,  with 
one  exception,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  Self,  of  my  Atman. 
My  Atman  cannot  be  illusive,  as  ^ankara  shows,  anticipating  the 
**cogito,  ergo  aum'^  of  Descartes, — for  he  who  would  deny  it,  even 
in  denying  it,  witnesses  its  reality.  But  what  is  the  relation 
between  my  individual  soul,  the  Jfva  -Atman,  and  the  highest  sou), 
the  Parama- Atman  or  Brahman  P     Here   ^aiikara,  like  a  propbeta 
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I  tiiD  deTiBlions  of  R&m&DaJB,  Mndlivk  and  Vallabba  wid 
refQt«B  them  in  ahowing,  that  the  Jlvft  cnnnot  bo  a  part 
ofBrahman  (RAniiiinja),  because  B  ra  h  m  a  n  ia  witliont  parte 
(for  it  ia  timeiees  and  apacelesa,  aud  nil  parte  are  eitlier  ancueasioiia 
in  time  or  co- ordinations  in  space,— aa  we  may  supply),  —neither 
■  difterout  thing  from  Brah  man  (Madhva),  for  BrHhman 
ia  ekam  era  advitiyam,  as  we  may  experience  by  atmbhova, — 
nor  a  metamorphose  of  B  rah  man  (Valiabha),  for  Brahman 
ia  unchangeable  (for,  as  we  know  now  by  Kunt,  it  ia  ont  of 
cansality).  The  conclusion  ia,  that  the  Ji?a.  being  neither  a  part 
por  B  different  thing,  nor  a  yariation  of  Brabmao,  must  be  tho 
Paramltman  fnlly  and  totally  bimsol  f.— a  conclnaion 
made  eqnnlly  by  the  Vedantio  ^aiikara,  by  the  Platonic  Plotinoa 
and  by  tbo  Ka,ntiiin  Schopenhauer.  But  Cankara  in  bis  cfinelu- 
Bions  goes  porhapa  further  than  any  of  them.  If  really  onr  aonl, 
sayabe,  ia  not  a  part  of  Brahman  but  Brahman  himself,  then  all  the 
attribntea  of  Bi-ahman,  all-pervadingness,  eternity,  all -might ineaa 
(acientifically  spoken  :  exemption  of  Bpace,  time,  causality)  are 
onra ;  aham  brahma  asmi,  I  am  Brahman,  and  consequently  I  am 
all- pervading  (spaceleas),  eternal  (timeless),  almighty  (not  limited 
in  my  doing  by  causality).  But  these  godly  qualities  are  hidden 
in  me,  aays  ^ai'ikara,  as  the  fire  is  hidden  in  the  wood,  and  will 
appear  only  after  the  final  deliverance. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  concealment  of  my  godly  natnre  P 
The  Upiidhi's.  answers  Ankara,  and  with  this  answer  we  paaa 
from  the  esoteric  to  the  exoteric  paychology.  The  Uptdbi'a  ars 
manasand  indriya's.prnna  with  itafivo  branches,  sAkabmam  carbarn, 
— in  xliort,  the  whole  psychological  apparatus,  which  together 
with  a  factor  changeable  from  birth  to  birth,  with  my  karman, 
accompanies  my  Atman  in  all  his  waya  of  migration,  without 
infecting  his  godly  natnre,  as  the  crystal  is  not  infeoted  by  the 
colour  painted  over  it.  But  wherefrom  originate  tbeie  Upadhi'aP 
They  form  of  course  part  of  the  ntdyi,  the  great  world-iltnsioo, 
and  like  mdyd  they  are  based  in  onr  innate  avidya  or  ignoranoo^ 
a  merely  negative  power  and  yet  strong  enough  to  keep  na  from 
our  godly  existence.  Bnt  now,  from  where  comea  this  aoidjfd, 
this  primeval  cause  of  ignorance,  ain,  and  misery  P  Here  all 
philosophers  in  India  and  Greece  and  everywhere  have  been 
defective,  until  Kant  came  to  abow  na  that  the  whole  question  ia 
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inadmissible.  Yon  ask  for  the  canse  of  avidyd,  bat  she  has  no 
cause ;  for  causality  goes  only  so  far  as  this  world  of  the  Sams&ra 
goes,  connecting  each  link  of  it  with  another,  but  never  bejond 
Sams&ra  and  its  fundamental  characteristic,  the  avidyd.  In  en- 
quiring after  a  cause  of  avidyd  with  mdydy  Satpsara  and  Up&dhi'st 
yon  abuse,  as  Kant  may  teach  us,  your  innate  mental  organ  of 
causality  to  penetrate  into  a  region  for  which  it  is  not  made,  and 
where  it  is  no  more  available.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  here 
in  ignorance,  sin  and  misery,  and  that  we  know  the  way  out  of 
them,  bat  the  question  of  a  cause  for  them  is  senseless. 

rV.— ESCHATOLOOT. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  this  way  out  of  the  Sanps&ra,  and 
first  about  the  exoteric  theory  of  it.  In  the  ancient  time  of 
the  hymns  there  was  no  idea  of  Saipsara,  but  only  rewards  in 
heaven  and  (somewhat  later)  punishments  in  a  dark  region 
(padam  gabhdram),  the  precursor  of  the  later  hells.  Then  the 
deep  theory  of  Sam  sura  came  up,  teaching  rewards  and  punish- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  new  birth  on  earth.  The  Vedinta  combines 
both  theories,  and  so  he  has  adouble  expiation,  first  in 
heaven  and  hell,  and  then,  again,  in  a  new  existence  on  the  earth. 
This  double  expiation  is  different  (1)  for  performers  of  good  works, 
going  the  pitriydna,  (2)  for  worshippers  of  the  saguoam  brahma, 
going  the  devaydna,  (3)  for  wicked  deeds,  leading  to  what  is 
obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Upanishads  as  the  tritiyam  ithdnam^ 
the  third  place.  The  ^^t^rty^na  leads  through  a  succession  of  dark 
spheres  to  the  moon,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  good  works 
and  after  their  consumption,  back  to  an  earthly  existence.  (2) 
The  devaydna  leads  through  a  set  of  brighter  spheres  to  Brahman, 

without  returning  to  the  earth  (%^  T^Ttr^frTO*  ^^^  *^*® 
Brahman  is  only  sagunam  brahma,  the  object  of  worshipping, 
and  its  true  worshippers,  though  entering  into  this  saguQam 
brahma  without  returning,  have  to  wait  in  it  until  they  g^t  mohsha 
by  obtaining  samyagdarganam,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  nirgonam 
brahma.  (3)  The  tritiyam  sthdnam^  including  the  later  theories  of 
hells,  teaches  punishment  in  them,  and,  again,  punishment  by 
returning  to  earth  in  the  form  of  lower  castes,  animals,  and  plants. 
All  these  various  and  fantastical  ways  of  Saipsara  are  considered 
as  irne,  quite  as  true  as  this  world  is,  but  not  more.    For  the 
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wbole  world  and  the  whole  way  of  SaxnaAra  is  valid  and  tme  for 
those  only  who  are  in  the  avidydf  not  for  those  who  have  overcome 
her,  as  we  have  to  show  now. 

The  esoteric  Vedftnta  does  not  admit  the  reality  of  the  world 
nor  of  the  SamsHra,  for  the  only  reality^is  Brahman,  seised  in  our- 
selves as  our  own  Atman.  The  knowledge  of  this  Atman,  the  great 
intelligence:  **aham  brahma  asmip**  does  not  prodace  moJuha  (deli- 
verance), bat  is  moksha  itself.  Then  we  obtain  what  the  Upanishada 
say: 

When  seeing  Brahma  as  the  highest  and  the  lowest  everywhere, 
all  knots  of  oar  heart,  all  sorrows  are  split,  all  doubts  vanish,  and 
onr  works  become  nothing.  Certainly  no  man  can  live  withoat 
doing  works,  and  so  also  the  jivanmuhta ;  bat  he  knows  iti  that  all 
these  works  are  illasivc,  as  this  whole  world  is,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  adhere  to  him  nor  prodace  for  him  a  new  life  after  death.-* 
And  what  kind  of  works  may  sach  a  man  do  ? — People  have  often 
reproached  the  Vedanta  with  being  defective  in  morals,  and  indeed, 
the  Indian  genius  is  too  contemplative  to  speak  much  of  works  ; 
but  the  fact  is  nevertheless,  that  the  highest  and  purest  morality 
is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  Vedanta.  The  Gospels  fix 
quite  correctly  as  the  highest  law  of  morality:  "love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourselves.*'  But  why  should  I  do  so,  since  by  the  order 
of  nature  I  feel  pain  and  pleasure  only  in  myself,  not  in  my  neigh- 
bour ?  The  answer  is  not  in  the  Bible  (this  venerable  book  being 
not  yet  quite  free  of  Semitic  realism),  but  it  is  in  the  Veda,  is  in 
the  great  formula  **  tat  tvam  asi,**  which  gives  in  three  words 
metaphysics  and  morals  altogether.  You  shall  love  yoan  neighbour 
as  yourselves, — because  you  are  your  neighbour,  and  mere  illusion 
makes  you  believe,  that  your  neighbour  is  something  different  from 
yourselves.  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  Bhagavadgita :  he,  who 
knows  himself  in  everything  and  everything  in  himself,  w  i  1 1  n  o  t 
injure  himself  by  himself,  na  hinoMti  dtmand  dtmandm. 
This  is  the  sum  and  tenor  of  all  morality,  and  this  is  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  knowing  himself  as  Brahman.  He  feels  himself  as 
everything, — so  he  will    not  desire  anything*  for    he    has 
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whatever  can  be  had; — he  feels  himself  as  everything, 
— so  he  will  not  injure  anything,  for  nobody  injures  himself.  He 
lives  in  the  world,  is  surrounded  by  its  illusions,  but  not  deceived  by 
them :  like  the  man  suffering  from  timira^  who  sees  two  moons  bnt 
knows  that  there  is  one  only,  so  the  Jivanmukta  sees  the  manifold 
world  and  cannot  get  rid  of  seeing  it,  but  he  knows  that  there  is 
only  one  being.  Brahman,  the  Atman,  his  own  Self,  and  he  verifies 
it  by  his  deeds  of  pure  uninterested  morality.  And  so  he  expects  his 
end,  like  the  potter  expects  the  end  of  the  twirling  of  his  wheel, 
after  the  vessel  is  ready.  And  then,  for  him,  when  death  comes, 
no  more  Sainsara  :  «r  rTW  !TmT  ^^IHf^fT  I  WfT  tj^  ^EHl  fTfT  «T«^! 
Ue  enters  into  brahman,  like  the  streams  into  the  ocean  :  he  leaves 

behind  him  ndma  and  rupam^  he  leaves  behind  him  indifoiduaUty^ 
but  ho  does  not  leave  behind  him  his  Atman^  his  Self.  It  is  not 
the  falling  of  the  drop  into  the  infinite  ocean,  it  is  the  whole  ocean, 
becoming  free  from  the  fetters  of  ice,  returning  from  his  frozen 
state  to  that  what  he  is  really  and  has  never  ceased  to  be,  to  his 
own  all-pervading,  eternal,  all-mighty  nature. 

And  so  the  Vedanta,  in  its  unfalsified  form,  is  the  strongest 
support  of  pure  morality,  is  the  greatest  consolation  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  life  and  death, — Indians,  keep  to  it !— > 


A«T.  XXl.—Wax    Bhiirtnltan    a    Dixiaiust  f~^j  K.    B.  Pathak, 
I>£CCAN  GoLLKaif,  Pooka. 


[Bead  zmii  March  1893.] 


We  have  seen  on  n  ft.nner*  oeciisioii  that  most  of  the  ftntoments  mada 
by  1-tsing,  regardiiii;  ilif  gruniiuariau  Eliartfihari,  have  been  confinned 
from  Indian  souriL's.  Nor  is  there  any  controversy  as  t«  iho  dkt« 
which  I-lsing  assign-!  tu  Bhartrihari,  for  wo  are  told  thai,  tho  grflnunarian 
was  conlemporarj- vfiih  Dhunnapiiln, and  tJiat  "ha  difd  lorty  years  sgo" 
or  about  650  .V.  D.  wmrding  to  Prof.  Max  Mflller's  cidcubtion.  Wa 
know  also  when  IJiiarniiipAls  livod,  ss  he  was  cuiiivmporttry  witli 
Silabhadro,  the  teacher  of  Hiiioo  Tsiftiig.'  It  is  Uiufl  plain  that,  wImU 
ever  doubt  may  attach  to  (he  dat«  of  Uharniakini,  thert:  a  no  disputing 
the  fact  that    Bhartrihari  died  in  tlie  luiddlu  ut  tlir  «rv«n<i)  (.'ootury. 

Thure  is,  however,  one  ^tntement  made  by  I-lailig  regarding  Bhartri- 
hari, which  iwvAn  eni[Hri]ittli«ii  from  an  Iiidiuii  wun-e.  Tlii*  ChinMs 
pilgrim  tells  IIS  that  ilie  grammarian  ivho  wrote  the  Vakyiipaiiiya  was 
a  BiiddJiist,  that  "  he  believed  deeply  in  the  three  jewel?  and  meditated 
111!  the  two-fold  voidnuss.  Having  desired  (to  embrace)  the  excellent 
rplij;ion,  he  belonged  to  the  priestly  order,  but  overcome  by  worldly 
dcsin??,  he  n.'tiirned  to  the  laity."  Prof,  Max  MuUer  thinks  it  not 
niilikely  tliut  I-tsing  is  here  speaking  of  Bhartrihari,  the  author  of  the 
•Salakas,  itiid  "  that  there  waa  a  Buddhistic  flavour  about  the  'Satakas 
has  hmj;  lii.-en  [wrccived."' 

On  this  point  Mr.  Telnng  remarks  that  after  reading  and  re-reading 
the  'Salakii^  he  hii*  failed  to  deteL't  anything  that  can  bo  properly 
calh'd  Bnddlli^li.;  about  the  'Salakiw.  Moreover,  he  assumed  the 
idi'niity  of  ilo'  grammarian  and  (he  author  who  is  believed  to  have 
wriili^ii  the  Bftlakas  on  the  authnrily  of  the  Indian  tradition,  because 
thitt    ira<liiioi:   is   not   q nest i, mod    by  (Jolebrooke    and    Bohlen.      After 

1    My  |>:i|mr  '.ii  Bbrtrtrihari  nnd  KumSrila. 

=    Inil.  Ant.,  Vi,l.  IX.,  p.  ^OS. 

'  India,  wbLiC  oan  it  t«ao1i  ui  'f  \:  347.     First  Ed. 
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pointing  out  a  few  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  suffice  to  proTe 
that  there  is  no  Buddhistic  flavour  about  the  ^atakas,  Mr.  Telang  asks 
us  to  refuse  credence  to  the  statement  made  by  I-tsing  about  the  date 
of  the  grammarian  who  wrote  the  Vakyapadlya.* 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Telang,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  bis 
view  is  hardly  accurate.  He  has  overlooked  the  most  important  fact  that 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  does  not  include  the  'Satakas  in  his  list  of  the  works 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  grammarian  Bhartfihari  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century.^  It  is  therefore  clear  that  neither  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  grammarian  with  the  author  of  the  Satakas  nor, 
again,  the  question  whether  the  Satakas  are  a  collection  of  elegant 
extracts  is  relevant  to  our  main  contention.  The  point  at  issue,  so  far 
as  the  date  of  Kumarila  is  concerned,  is  simply  this,  whether  I-tsing  is 
correct  in  saying  that  Bhartrihari,  who  wrote  the  Vakyapadiya,  was  a 
Buddhist.  If  we  can  prove  by  independent  evidence  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement  of  I-tsing,  our  argument  that  Kumarlla  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  will  be  complete. 

I  need  not  re-state  here  the  arguments  that  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion*  that  Vachaspatimisra  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  He 
is  an  author  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  and  lived  at  a  time  when  Buddhism  still  held  a  place  in  the 
country,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  at  Dambal  in  Dharwsr 
District.  This  inscription  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  invokes  Taradevi.'  Now  this  goddess  is  never  worshipped  by  the 
Jainas, 

cT;n  ^  giprr^  ff^^  hfn^  tram^ 
^5^r  frro5T5rref%  nrh^  t^^  i^^  i 

Padm&vatfpAjastotra. 

but  is  always  remembered  by  them  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  bitterest 
foes,  the  Bauddhas,  whom  Akalamkadeva  vanquished  in  a  disputation 
held  at  the  court  of  Himasltala.® 

*  Introdaotion  to  the  Nitisataka  and  VairAg7'a6ataka  of  Bhartrihari. 
»  India,  what  can  it  teaoh  u!)?  pp.  847  and  348.    First  Ed. 

A  See  my  paper  on  Dharmaklrti  and  SaziikArAokArya  and  that  on  Bhartfi- 
hari  and  Knrn^rila. 
»  Ind.,  Ant.  Vol.  X. 

*  Akalanka'itotra,  Akalankaoharita,  and  ^raTana-Be]go]Inaoriplioni,  p.  64. 
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Qa^^rnditya,  the  kiog  of  the  Bilahlra  line,  who  ruled  at  Kolhapnra 
in  thfl  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  set  up  an  image  of  Buddha  along 
irith  those  of  Siva  and  JIna.'  These  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  that 
Buddhism  still  prevailed  in  India  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriea. 
And  from  an  inscription  recently  discovered  at  SaheUMahel  wc  learn 
tlimt  tbis  religion  was  Sourisliing  in  this  country  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. '"  Uenee  it  is  evident  that  VfichaspatimiSta 
lived  at  a  period  when  Buddhism  still  prevailed  in  India.  He  is  food 
of  quoting  Buddhist  authors.  Any  infornifttion  coining  from  such  k 
high  &athority  about  Buddhism  or  Buddliist  authors  is  conaequentlj 
entitled  to  great  weight. 

Vichaspatimisra  cites  a  verse  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Vftkyft- 
padl^ft,  and  apeaks  of  its  author  Bharlrihari  as  one  of  the  Biihyaa 

wrarfr 

irf&i^^^  3H  ffirfimgiTiR^iri^"  ii 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Biliya,  as  applied  to  Bhartp- 
hari  7  This  question  can  be  easily  answered  by  comparing  the  various 
pBSSt^es  in  which  the  expression  occurs.  Vfichaspatimiira  employs 
this  phrase  twice  in  his  Bhamat! : — 

The  second  quotation  from  the  BhAmatt  is  most  important.  It 
appears,  again,  ;in  the  Simkhyatattvakaumndl  where  also  it  is  ascribed 


J  the  I 


'  Early  hiitorj  of  the  Dokkan,  p.  95. 

0  Aroh.  Bnrvey  of  Indi*,  New  SsriM,  Yol.  I.,  p-  W. 

'  Pandit,  for  Febrnary  1893,  p.  U. 

*  Bib).  lad.,  pp.7  and  36. 
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The  conclusion  we  deduce  from  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
is  that  the  Bahyas  wore  a  particular  sect,  and  tliat  Vachaspati- 
misra  is  fond  of  quoting  tiiem  whenever  they  happen  to  entertain  view* 
similar  to  his  own.  Nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  identify  the  particular  sect 
indicated  by  the  term  Bfihyas  ;  for  Amalananda  explains  the  last 
quotation  very  fully  thuj^  : — 

f^^xT  ^5Jf^  cTW  l%f^^  mfJ^^T^  ^^   I?"  ^tWTF^:  ^^^F^: 

^  g^w  ?:TFmrrTrfiTi%  1 3rTR?%^rvi^ir5i^=iR^5T%rT  i  f^r^cnr- 

From  this  explanation  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  last  quotation 
liold  the  Xairatmva  tlicorv  or  tlie  non-existence  of  the  soul.  That  this 
wa3  the  cardinal  principle  of  Buddhism  we  learn  from  Vidyananda  who 
thus  quotes  a  Buddhist  author  : — 

^r^F^^^i^  r^^r^?!?!'^'  f^]  w^^t  ii 
wm  ^jm\  ^m  ^  ^  ^'Irr  hii^^^iki- 
5rF2Tprwr5:^^(^)JTr^^JTcrR'fer  mh  '^  ii 

From  thf'so  passiiLCcs  ii  is  osisy  to  infer  that  the  Bahyas  so  frequently 
spoken    of   by  VAcliaspatimisra  were    Bauddhas.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to 

>'  Sai'jkhyatattviikaumudi,  Hcnares  rd.,  p.  14B. 

>♦   Vf.lMjt:i.kH  pataru,  D.  C.  MS.  Vi«hr.  Coll.,  p.  14  6. 

1=   YuktyauuKS.n- l:iuk:iri,  Vinillaktrti's  MS.,  p.  125  t. 
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suggest  a  correal.  PxpUnntion  of  ihia  term  ;  fur.  KutiiAriln  l«IU  uk,  iKf 
Baddhiflts  are  referred  U>  by  Manu  u  Vrilu-b&tijat,  or  ihoae  withaul 
the  ptle  of  the  V>'JJl'  r.-li^-iori. 

?rW  H'JTTwr:  ipq  ?fR;ft^  ir  fir:  t^r:  ii 

It  is  thcreftire  evident  that  the  Buhjasi  of  Viicliaspatimisra  wer« 
Buddhist  or  henaical  authors.  Ami  when  lie  telln  o»  in  the  passage 
cited  above  that  Bharlrili&ri,  whu  wrote  the  ViikyBpailtyii,  wm  one  of 
the  Biihyas,  he  obviously  inennN  to  say  that  the  ftrammarian  was  a 
Bnddhist  or  heretical  author.  This  affords  an  ioter«»ting  confinna- 
tion  of  the  statement  of  I-tsing  that  the  grammarian  Bharlfihari  wi«  k 
Boddbist.  The  undesigned  (.■oiticidenre  between  two  audi  distioguuhed 
authors  as  I-tsing  and  VfiehaFpatimiira,  reprtiseutiuj,'  two  difterant 
nationalities  and  separatetl  as  Uiey  were  from  naoh  other  by  scvaral 
eentnries,  may  be  held  to  est*bl!iih,  boyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  th« 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  VIkyapadlya  was  a  Buddlitst,  Let  as  now 
turn  to  Mr.  Tckng'*  objection  to  our  accepting  I-ieing's  inforoia^OR 
about  Bhartrihari's  dat*.  That  objection  may  Ijo  briefly  summed  op 
thus  :1T  iIiIa  f;riLiiimnrian  Bhartrihari  ulso  wrolc  the  SatakMA  :  as  tlier* 
is  no  Buddhistie  flavour  about  the  Salakas,  Bhartrihari  cannot  have 
been  a  Bmldliisi  ;  therefore  I-tsiujt's  statement  about  his  date  cannot 
be  aceepteil  as  correct.  But  tliis  objet'tion  1ms  now  entirely  lost  its 
force  as  I  have  proved  by  indepeudeiii  evidence  on  the  authority  of  such 
an  eminent  writer  as  Vachaspatiuiisru  that  the  author  of  the  Vakya- 
padiya  wa.4  a  follower  of  Sakyasimha.  The  question  whether  this 
grammarian  was  identical  with  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Satakas, 
ni.'ed  trouble  us  no  further  as  it  is  not  relevant  to  our  main  inquiry. 
We  have  already  proved  that  the  two  Buddlilst  authors,  Dhannakirti 
and  lihartrihari,  are  spoken  of  by  I-tsing  and  criticised  by  Enmarila. 
We  arc  nl>o  in  a  lietLer  position  now  to  understand  tlie  violent  invective 
in  nljicli  Kunjarilu  indulges  against  Bhartrihari,  inasmuch  as  the 
latt<T  »'d^  n<it  only  a  graniniariaii,  but  a  Buddhist  to  boot.  On  the 
(■ther  hand,  we  arc  naturally  led  to  expei't  a  reference  to   the   Buddhist 

'"  TantrnvJrtika,  Bftnarel  od.,  p.  117. 

"   Iiitrnductina  to  the  HUiialaka  aad  Tairlgjaiataka. 
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grammarian  in  the  writings  of  I-tsing.  This  enthasiastic  Buddhisi 
monk  of  China  came  to  India  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  his 
religion  and  to  write  an  account  of  the  eminent  authors  who  adorned 
the  annals  of  Indian  Buddhism.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  tells 
us  that  Bhartrihari  died  forty  years  before  the  time  at  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  account  of  his  Indian  travels. ^^  It  is  evident  that 
I-tsing  must  have  derived  his  information  about  Bhartrihari  at  first 
hand  from  persons  who  must  have  seen  the  grammarian,  while  the 
latter  was  still  alive.  There  is  thus  no  evidence  to  support  Mr.  Telang's 
attempt  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  information  supplied  by  a  contem- 
porary authority  about  contemporary  events. 

The  one  great  principle  which  guides  or  ought  to  guide  historical 
investigations  is  that  we  should  accept  without  reserve  contemporary 
evidence  about  past  events,  whenever  such  evidence  is  available  to  our 
inquiries.  This  principle  is  all  the  more  important  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  because  we  know  that  our  own  literature  is  lamentably  deficient  in 
contemporary  records  of  past  events.  This  is  also  the  principal  reason- 
why  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have  devoted  themselves  to- 
the  study  of  Indian  Literature  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  narra- 
tives of  Indian  travels  left  to  us  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  I-tsing.  These 
narratives  throw  a  flood  of  unexpected  light  on  the  history  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  authors  of  these  records  tell  us  that  they  were 
eye-witnesses  of  some  of  the  events  which  they  relate. 

It  is  true  that  these  travellers  also  give  information  about  distin- 
guished Buddhist  authors  belonging  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  their 
own  times  on  the  strength  of  tradition  current  in  the  seventh  century. 
Such  information  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept  as  correct,  first,  because 
apart  from  the  tradition  on  which  it  rests,  the  information  has  hardly 
any  value,  and,  secondly,  because  Indian  tradition  is,  in  most  cases, 
misleading.  But  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  I-tsing  deal  with  the  facts  of 
their  own  period,  their  authority  is  unappealable.  It  is  therefore  hard 
to  conceive  how  anybody  can  impugn  the  accuracy  of  I-tsing's  statement 
about  Bhartrihari  having  died  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Yet  Mr.  Telang  says  that  the  contemporary  evidence  of  I-tsing  on  this 
important  point  should  be  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration  and 
asks  us  to   accept  in   lieu   thereof  his   own   opinion   that  Bhartfihari 

^'  My  paper  on  Dharmakirti  and  SankarAokArya  and  that  on  Bhartrihari 
and  K  mArila. 
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fiooTuhed  before  500  A.C.  It  ia  necesBary  to  oxunine  tbe  groaods 
of  this  opinion.  I  shsll  allow  Mr.  Telang  to  speak  for  himself.'' 
"  Two  passagea,  one  in  our  Snnakrit  tejtt  of  the  Paneiiatantra,  and 
■one  in  an  Enjjlish  translation  oF  the  Kalilan  Dimnah  exhibit  a  re- 
markable ooinciclcnoe  of  meaning.  They  occur  too  in  the  same  storjf 
ftod  in  tbe  same  context  in  the  two  workg.  The  Kalllau  Dimnah  waa 
a  translation  not  at  (irit  hand  from  the  Pauchatantra,  and  was  mado 
4»etweeiitheyears  531  and  579  A.  C.  Therefore  the  passage  in  the  Pau- 
chatantra may  be  taken  to  have  existed  in  that  work  about  5S1  A.  C. 
The  Panchatantra  itself  also  may  safely  be  taken  to  have  been  com- 
posed not  later  thaa  500  A.  C.  And  as  the  passage  in  qnestion  ig 
a  fltanza  occurring  in  the  Nitisataka,  the  author  of  the  Nttiaataka 
may  be  taken  b)  have  flourished,  say,  at  least  half  a  century  before 
that  date."* 

The   verse  on    which    Mr.  Telang  has    relied  in  the   above   passage 
stands  91  in  hie  edition  of  the  Saiakua.,  p.  24,  and  runs  tbns  ; — 

^^mi\  ^^qtS^iT  ^r^:  \[9.\  II 

But  we  learn  from  Dr,  Peterson's  interesting  introduction*'  to  his  editioa 
of  the  Subhiishitavali  of  Vallabhadeva  that  this  particular  stanza  is 
attributed  by  Vallabhadeva  to  Phalguhaatin!,  Again,  Saraiigadhara 
quotes  under  the  heading,  DaivShhyanam,  or  vicissitudes  of  fortunei 
certain  verses  of  Bharlrihari  and  immediately  afterwards  dtes  this 
partjcular  stanza,  but  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  it  belongs  to  some  other 
author.^  It  is  thus  plain  that  in  the  opinion  of  Vallabhadeva  and 
Baraiigadhara,  this  stanza  was  not  composed  by  Bhartfihari  ;  and  its 
occurrence,  therefore,  eitjier  in  the  Panchatantra  or  in  the  Niti  jatafca,  does 
not  furnish  any  chronological  data  for  the  age  of  Bhartphari  himself. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  many  other  verses  occorring  in  the 
Satakas  are  ascribed  to  different  authors  by  Vallabhadeva,  Suranga- 

"  Inrt.  Ant.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  308. 

>°  Intnidiictinn   to   the   Nttiutaka  mod    TalrJgjatetaka  of  Bbartrlharl, 
pp.  XIII.  and  XIV. 
"  p.  7S. 
••  Dr.  Pstsrson'iieditionot  ^ra^adhatapaddkati,  pthSBaadSB. 
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dhara,  Subhachandra  and  other  writers.  Nor  is  this  all.  Such  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  author  as  Somadeva,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Krishnaraja  HI.  and  through  whose  NltivAkyamrita''  we  obtain 
a  good  glimpse  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people  under 
the  RashtrakDt:i  rule,  tolls  us  in  his  Yasastilaka**  that  the  verse  begin- 
ning with  Prfiiiilghatiit'*  belongs  to  Vararuchi.  Now,  this  ver.se  is  twice 
admitted  into  the  Satakas  by  Mr.  Telang.  It  stands  26  and  63  in  his 
edition,  and  may,  according  to  his  own  canons  of  criticism,  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Satakas  ;  yet  it  does  not  belong  to  Bhartrihari  but  is  a 
verse  of  Vararuchi  according  to  Somadeva  who  hved  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago  and  wlio  c«>nsequcntly  must  have  had  access  to  sources  of  inform- 
ation which  are  beyond  our  own  reach.  These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Satakas  are  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts  for  many  of 
which  Bhartrihari  was  indebted  to  previous  writers.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  unsafe  to  build  any  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  Bhartrihari  on  the 
mere  occurrence  of  a  verse  in  the  Satakas.  These  considerations  will 
not  fail  to  convince  Sanskrit  scholars  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusion 
that  Bhartrihari's  critic,  Kumarila,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
centurv.  This  view  is  further  confirmed  bv  the  fresh  evidence  which 
T  have  adduce<l  in  my  i)aper  on  the  positicm  of  Kumarila  in  Digambara 
Jaina  Literature,  an  abstract^^*  of  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Buhler  before 
the  Ninth  Oriental  Congress.  I  have  i)roved,  in  the  paper  referred  to 
above,  that  Akalaihkadeva,  who  is  later  than  Bana,  is  criticised  by  Rum- 
ania in  his  Mimamsa-slokavartika.  And  in  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  stutly  of  the  Mahabhurata,  Dr.  Biihler  remarks  that  my  last  two 
papers  settle  the  date  of  Kumarila  most  satisfactorily.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  testimony  of  this  distinguished  European  savant  in  favour  of 
the  solution,  which  T  have  offered,  of  one  of  the  most  int<jresting  prob- 
lems with  which  the  history  of  Sanskrit  Literature  abounds. 

I    shall  return   once   more  to    Mr.  Telang's   arguments.     He  says*^ 
**  Bana*s    Harshacliaritii  enables  us  to  fix  the   Aupanishada  sect  as  one 

*3  The  oono^nding  y»rapab>tis  of  N!tivdkyAmrita  and  Ya^astilaka. 
«♦  Dr.  Petersoii'H  Re|K)rt  for  1883-84. 

*•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiiitio  Society  for  October  1892. 
*7  Sabandha  and  Kamdrila. 
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whtrh  must  hare  flooriahed  at  b  lime  before  the  joiifne;  of  Hitien  Tsiito^ 
in  India.  I  am  therefore  at  present  rather  incUnod  to  hold  ihat  the  career 
of  KumArila  and  6amkar4churja  had  bolli  become  bo  mucli  tilings  nf  iho 
past  in  his  time  aa  to  hare  ha<l  no  int«re9t  for  a  Buddtiiat  like  Hinm 
Tsiang."  Hero,  Mr.  Telang  fails  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
Aopauiahaja  sect  wa^  founded  by  Samkari'ichArya  nod  ha.s  overlooked  » 
most  important  passage  in  the  Surjrakabhaahya  where  the  philnsoph* 
actually  refers  to  the  school  of  the  Aupnni.ihadas."  Snre^rnra  asaiin 
U3  thitt  in  hi»  time  Ihc  followers  of  B  hart  riprap  ancha  called  theniselvflt 
Anpaniahadas,  though  they  had  no  right  to  that  title  as  thej  foiled  te 
uudurstand  the  moaning  of  tho  VedAnta, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  oat  that  the  Aupanishada  sect, 
ii«me  implica,  dates  back  to  the  Vedic  times  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of. 
Bnddhi^m  though  the  teaclnnga  of  that  sect  were  accepted  by  Suthk«rfc' 
chArya  with  coniidcraWu  modifications  at  a  liit«r  period  of  Indian  history. 

••   sTfff  fl'^qf^T^F^'lt^qaTHI^^  fl^^IW  fiirlraknbhaahya  11,  S  ;  W. 
*'  BrihadaroDfukavarliks,  Auaduasrama  Seriex.     Ed,  p.  1007, 
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Art.  XXIT. — The  Diary  of  a  French  Missionary  in  Bombay,  from 
November  &h,  1827,  to  May  \2ih,  1828.— By  J.  Gerscw 
daCuxNua,  M.U.C.S..L.R,C.P.,K.C.J.,K.G.G.,K.C.I.,  &c. 


[Read,  15th  Soptorabor  1893.} 


The  Abbe  Denis  Louis  Cottincau  de  Klo^en  was  born  in  Nanteff  fd 
1787.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Breton  familj.  His 
niotlier  was  the  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalet,  and  GeDer<il 
Morcau  was  his  near  relation. 

I  cannot  linger  over  the  early  career  of  the  Abb^,  related  with 
copious  detail  in  his  JournaU  which  is  the  simple  and  unpretending 
title  of  the  diary.  He  did  iK>t  intend  it  most  probably  for  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  indiscreet  public.  But  a  mere  accident  led  to  its  discoYery 
in  18G3  in  the  archives  of  the  old  Portuguese  Church  of  St.  ThomiS  in 
Mylapore,  near  Madras,  thirty -three  years  afler  the  death  of  its 
author  in  the  French  settlement  of  Karikal. 

The  perusal,  however,  of  the  Jortrnal,  embodying  as  it  does  his 
most  intimate  thoughts,  his  aspirations  and  sympathies,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  reveals  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of  genial  and  lovable  disposition, 
devoted  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  upright  in 
all  relations  of  life, — in  short,  a  charming  personality. 

His  father  having,  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, young  Deniu,  with  his  brother  Achille,  went  in  1796  there,  and 
learnt  English  from  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Higgins,  while  prosecuting  his 
French  studies  with  Madame  Morrain.  He  was  eventually  sent  to  a 
seminary  in  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
In  1802  he  won  a  prize  in  Geography,  and  was  appointed  a  teacher  in 
that  science.  This  induced  him  to  write  a  work  on  this  subject^  and 
later  on  to  travel. 

Having  published  in  1800  his  Geographical  Compilation  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  and  received  the  same 
year  his  first  tonsUre,  he  began  his  travels,  visiting  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  lost  his  father  at  Savannah 
in  November  1800.  He  then  left  .America  and  returned  to  France, 
'*  whither,  "  we  are  told,  *'  the  desire  of  seeing  his  mother  and  of 
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beholdiug  once  more  the  scone  of  his  joathfnl  engagements  took 
him."  But  while  returning  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  privateering  which 
WAS  then  in  vogue,  a  British  Corsair  named  Mary,  Captain  Tregoweth, 
having  captured  his  ship  near  Bordeaux  and  taken  him  prisoner  to 
Ply  month,  where  he  was  detained  for  some  time.  He  arrived  at 
last  in  France  on  September  24th,  1810. 

The  Abb^  was  in  Paris  in  1813^  when  he  wss  introduced  by  M.  de 
Berthier  to  Chateaubriand,  Vicomtede  Montmorency,  and  many  other 
eminent  persons  of  the  time.  He  abo  saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  was  then  Emperor.  In  the  following  year  the  allied  armies  entered 
the  cspital  of  I^rance,  when  the  Abb6,  who  was  a  royalist  at  heart, 
having  almost  from  his  infancy  espoused  the  csuse  of  the  Bourbons, 
wore  the  eocarde  blanche  and  the  decoration  of  the  £t<,.  which  were 
the  royal  emblems.  He  was  presented  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  some 
other  distinguished  characters  of  the  epoch,  and  used  to  hear  mass 
on  Sundays  at  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  where  he  often  saw 
the  King. 

In  the  following  year  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes,  and  the  Abb^ 
soon  enrolled  himself  among  the  royal  volunteers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ardennes  ;  but  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  and  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  at  the  capital  closed  his  military  adventure.  And  when 
he  saw  that,  on  disbanding  his  regiment,  his  faithful  companions  in 
arms  had  exchanged  the  eocarde  blanche  for  the  eocarde  trieolone^  he 
resolved  to  lenve  the  couutry. 

In  April  1815  he  went  to  Brussels  and  to  London  ;  but  on  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  returned  once 
more  to  France,  vissiting  on  his  way  home  the  battle-6eld  which  he 
describes  as   **  les  i)hunes  encore  fumantes  de  carnage.*' 

lie  left  France  again  for  London,  where  be  said  his  first  mass  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1817.  Then  he  became  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the 
home  of  the  Comtesse  de  Bergeych  at  Beveren  in  Belgium,  where  he 
accepted   an  iuvitatiou   to    proceed  as  a   missionary  to  the  isle  of 

Bourbon. 

The  Journal  recounts  np  to  the  7th  of  February,  1818,  in  a  more 
or  less  concise  form,  the  stirring  events  of  his  life,  of  which  a  summary 
is  friven  above.  But  on  the  8th  he  writes  :— "Ici  ]*ai  comment^  un 
journal  on  notes  journalieres  que  j'ai  tenu  r6gulierement,  e^ceptedurant 
nion  scjonr  h.  Paris,  que  je  n'y  et«is  pas  encore  bien  acoontum^. 
Je  me  propose  de  lo  coutinuer  taut  que  je  le  pourrai  et  par  tout  ou  j*irai.*' 
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And  he  sticks  to  this  resohition  in  good  earnest.  From  this  day  we 
have  a  daily  record  of  his  studies  and  observations,  of  his  doings  and 
impressions,  sotne  of  wliich  hnve  close  bearing  on  and  considerable 
historical  interest  for  Bombay,  during  a  period  of  exceptional  and 
prodigious  activity,  marking  the  growth  of  this  city,  and  its 
gradual  transition  from  a  mere  sea-port  and  town  on  the  Western 
coast  of  India  to  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  world.  If  one  were  to 
write  **The  sources  of  contemporary  Bombay."  the  section  dealing 
with  the  generation  that  lived  and  flourisiied  in  this  tight  little  island 
from  1820  to  1850  would  certainly  form,  I  presume,  one  of  the  most 
engaging  and  brilliant  chapters. 

But  to  return  to  the  Abbe  Cottinean.  lie  sailed  on  hoard  the 
**  Golo,*'  Captain  Macken,  on  the  23rd  May,  1818,  for  the  isle  of 
Bourbon,  touching  on  the  way  both  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the 
I'ape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  landed,  stayed  some  time,  and  which  he 
describes  minutely. 

He  arrived  at  last  on  the  10th  of  September  at  the  isle  of  Bourbon, 
whore  betook  charge  of  the  parisii  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  then  of 
that  of  St.  Louis.  He  remained  nearly  nine  years  in  the  island,  earning 
the  sincere  esteem  of  his  superiors,  and  the  affectionate  regard  of 
his  flock.  When  he  informed  the  Governor,  M.  de  Cheffontaine,  of 
his  intention  to  return  to  France  through  India  and  other  countries, 
the  latter  replied,  says  the  Abbe,  thus :  '*  qu*il  axait  entendu  tout  le 
moude  faire  men  elogc  et  que  par  consequent  il  n'6tait  pas  ctonne  des 
regrets  que  je  laissais.*'  This  was  his  hest  testimonial  at  the  end  of 
his  missionary  career  in  the  island.  While  he  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  his  religious  calling  and  its  vast  sphere  of  duties, 
his  leisure,  if  any,  was  consecrated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind* 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philotechnical  Society  of  the  isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  to  it  he  rendered  some  valuable  services. 

Then  with  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Bourbon  to  that  of  Mauri- 
tius, Mr.  Lowry  Cole,  he  embarked  for  the  latter  on  the  12th  of  August^ 
1827,  but  did  not  land  on  account  of  the  quarantine  until  the  23rd  of 
the  same  month.  The  whole  time  spent  here  was  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  India  from  all  available  sources,  written 
and  oral.  His  best  authorities  on  the  subject  were  Mill's  History  of 
British  India,  Tavernier's  Voyages,  Colin  de  Bar*s  Ilistoire  de  Tlnde, 
Major  Iteuueirs  Map  of  India,  Forster's  Voyages  from  Bengal  to 
Knglaud,  Bultz*s  History  of  Bengal,  and  Giraud's  Beautes  de  rHiscuire 
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de  rinde ;  while  the  information  obtained  from  the  Mauritians  who  had' 
visited  India  was  also  of  considerable  importance  and  practical  nae  to  him.. 

The  Abbe  sailed  at  ]a^t  for  Bombay  on  board  the  ship  "  Constance,"  of 
200  tons,  Captain  Regnaud,  on  the  27th  of  September,  and  landed  here  on, 
the  9th  of  November  following.  He  brought  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Mauritins  to  that  of  Bombay,  the  Hon'ble  Mountstuart  Elphinatonc^: 
and  some  others  to  merchants  and  priests.  Among  his  fellow-passen* 
gers  there  were  two  Arab  princes  of  Aujouan,  relatives  of  the  Imam  of 
Maskat,  who,  after  a  short  stay  in  Bombay,  returned  to  their  country. 

fie  describes  the  harbour  in  one  word,  "  La  rade  de  Bombay  est 
superbe, "  and  the  city  as  **  une  ville  tr^  forte  entour^  df 
remparts  de  tons  les  c6t^."  The  first  thing  that  he  notea 
down  in  his  Journal  is  the  fish  at  his  breakfast  on  board  the 
'*  Constance "  in  the  harbour.  ^'  .  •  •  .  Des  painpkleii  et  dH 
bundles,  poissons  que  Ton  ne  trouve  qu'  K  Bombay*  et  qui  sont  trii 
delicats  et  estim^s ;  les  premiers  ressemblent  k  la  sole  on  JL  la  plie.*' 
Of  course,  we  know  better.  Both  kinds  of  fish  abound  on  all  the 
coasts  of  India  and  the  Archipelago.  The  Abbe's  painpkleii  ^tb  cub 
|>omfrets,  Siromateus  einerevs.  The  word  pomfret  has  been  traced  to 
the  Portuguese  pampano,  *'  a  vine-leaf,*'  from  its  supposed  resemblanco 
to  it.  His  bunhloM  are  our  bummtlos,  which  when  dried  are  known  as 
*'  Bombay  ducks."  It  is  the  Harpodon  nekereut  of  the  naturalists,  and 
the  name  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Portuguese  bawbolint^  *  plaits  in  the 
fashionable  rufF» '  to  which,  however,  it  bears  no  resemblance  whateyer. 
Its  origin  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Marathi  bombil.  It  is  a  not  less 
^ingular  coincidence  that  a  contemporary  traveller,  Mrs.  Elwood,  who 
residedinthiscity  from  the  29th  of  July,  1826,  to  the  4th  of  May, 
1828,  expresses  in  her  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Overland  from  England 
to  IndtafYolA,,  p.  408,  nearly  the  same  opinion.  She  writes:— 
'*  Bumbny  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  the  Bumbelo  is  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  than  in  its  harbour.  This  is  a  sort  of  sand-eel, 
which  is  eaten  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  and  usually  appears  at 
breakfast,  with  a  dish  of  rice,  butter  and  split  pease,  which,  from  being 
coloured  with  turmeric,  is  perfectly  yellow,  and  is  termed  kedgaree. 
The  Pomfret  is  remarkably  delicate  and  fine  upon  this  coast;  and  it 
was  to  eat  the  Pomfret  of  Bombay  that  the  epicure  Quin  seriously 
projected  a  voyage  to  India." 

Bishop  lleber,  bowever,  who  was  in  Bombay  about  two  years  before 
the  Abbe,  from  the  2Gth  of  April  to  the  15th  of  August,  1825,  is 
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not  SO  enthasiastic.  In  his  Narrative,Vo\.  II.,  p.  217,  he  says  :— 
<*  The  sea  abounds  in  excellent  fish.  The  bumbelow,  verj  much 
resembling  an  eel  in  shape,  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  and  great 
quantities  are  annually  dried  for  the  Calcutta  market :  it  appeared  to  me 
little  better  than  a  tasteless  mass  of  jelly,  and  very  inferior  to  most  of 
the  other  kinds.'* 

On  his  arrival  in  Bombay,  the  Abbe  Cottinean  learmt  that  Governor 
H.  Elphinstone  was  about  to  leave  India,  his  successor  being  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  He  got  into  a  palanquin  and  went  to  (he  Fort  Chapel, 
where  he  met  the  Apostolical  Vicar  of  Bombay  and  Poona,  Monsignore 
Piotro  d'Alcantara,  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  aged  65,  and  for  40  years 
missionary  in  Bombay,  *'  un  homme  d'un  aspect  on  ne  peut  pas  plus 
venerable,  mais  qui  tremble  eta  rairbeaucoup  plus  vieux  qu'il  n'est." 
He  also  saw  there  *'  le  Pcre  Louis  de  Gonzague  qui  habite  avec  Monsig- 
ncur  et  qui  a  une  vraie  fip^ure  de  seraphiii." 

Monsignore  Pietro  was  the  13th  incumbent  of  the  Apostolical 
Vicariate  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grest  Moghal,  of  Adil  Khan  and  of 
Golkonda,  founded  about  1660,  and  having  latterly  its  seat  in 
Bombay.  The  first  two  representatives  of  this  Vicariate  were  two 
priests  of  the  Brahman  descent  and  natives  of  Goa,  Monsignore  Dom 
Matheus  de  Castro,  Bishop  of  Chrysopolis,  and  Monsignore  Dom 
Custodio  de  Pinho,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  In  the  event  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  late  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  auent  the 
education  of  the  native  clergy,  being  carried  into  efl^ect,  these  indis- 
putable facts  of  large  historical  significance  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Monsignore  Pietro  d'  Alcantara,  of  Modena,  was  born  on  the  14th 
January,  1761.  He  was  a  Ramazzini,  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Italian  physician,  Bernardo  Ramazzini.  He  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Antipellns  in  Lycia  on  the  4th  of  June,  1794,  and  consecrated  at 
Verapoly  in  1796,  He  went  to  Madras  as  Acting  Apostolical  Vicar  in 
1834,  but  returned  in  a  short  time  to  Bombay,  where  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1840,  and  was  hurried  in  the  Church  of  O.  L.  of 
Hope  at  Bholeshwar.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learning, 
for  when  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  was  founded  by  Mr.  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  William  Erskine  being  Secretary,  and  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  Treasurer,  on  the  26th  of  November  1804, — the  union  of  this 
Society  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
taking  place  some  years  later,  while  the  Abb^  Cottineau  was  in 
Bombay — ''Don    Pietro    d'Alcantara,    Bishop    of     Antiphile     and 
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Apostolical  Vicar  in  the  dominioiiB  of  the  Great  Mogha^'*  waa  elected 
one  of  its  members. 

The  '*  Pere  Louis  de  Gonaagoe"  waa  a  Ronmn  by  birth.  Heia  said 
to  have  been  a  handsome  man,  "  une  Traie  figure  de  ser^phin."  He 
also  waa  a  Carmelite.  Eventually  he  wm  appointed  Bishop  of 
Minneto  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  Mangalorci  where* be  was  living  aa 
late  as  1863.  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown  to  me*  He  went 
to  Rome  soon  after,  and  probably  died  there. 

The  Monsignore  asked  the  Abb^  what  waa  his  aim  in  coming  over 
to  Bombay.  He  replied  that  he  intended  to  return  to  France  ;  ia 
the  meanwhile  he  wished  to  stay  some  time  here  and  teach 
French.  The  Monsignore,  who  knew  Bombay  well  enough|  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  there  was  hardly  any  demand  for  that  language 
here,  in  spite  of  the  highly  flattering  picture  drawn  by  a  Parai 
at  Mauritius,  vho  had  assured  the  Abb£  that  he  knew  a  Profcasor 
of  languages  in  Bombay,  who  had  earned  B«.  60^000  in  fonr  yeara. 
The  Abb^  must  have  known  that  this  waa  too  good  to  be  believed. 
Happily,  the  Apostolical  Vicar  offered  him  the  place  of  military 
chaplain  to  the  cantonment  at  Colaba,  where  a  new  chapel  had  joat 
been  built,  the  appointment  being  subject  to  the  approval  and  eon* 
firmation  of  Government.  On  the  lOth  of  November  the  Ahhi  went 
in  a  palanquin  to  Parel  on  a  visit  to  M.  Elphinstone.  He  deaoribes 
this  interesting  cxcarsion.  He  had  hitherto  seen  the  Fort,  or  what  he 
calls  *'la  ville  infra  viuros"  Now  he  saw  for  the  first  time  **une 
nouvelie  ville  que  Ton  appelle  la  villehorsdes  murs  (portas  /ora) 
et  le  quartier  des  bois,** 

The  expression  portas/dra  is  Portuguese,  almost  equivalent  to  the 
fitijarati  Barkhote,  The  doscription  of  the  City  intra  muros  is  as 
follows  :~'*  Les  niaisons  de  Bombay  sont  immenses,  toutea  de  forme 
asiatiqtio  et  couvertes  en  tuile ;  les  rues  sont  etroites,  ce  qui  leur  donne 
do  I'omhre,  ce  qui  ne  fait  pas  de  tort  et  contribue  4  temperer  I'ardeur 
dii  Boleil  e  la  cbaleur  I'toiiffaiite  du  climat."  The  suburb  extra  muros 
is  described  thus  :— "  J'ai  vu  des  maisons  trcs  dlevds  d'un  stile  tr^ 
niitiqiie  et  oriental,  toutes  avec  do  varandes,  et  qui  sont  autant  dea 
boutiques  immenses.''     Varandes  is  the  Portuguese  varandas. 

M.  El|»hinstone,  whom  he  describes  as  *•  une  figure  de  hontd, 
mais  il  est  maigre  et  n'a  pas  beaucoup  de  representation,"  received 
him  mo"«t  cotirteously.  Ho  had  been  informed  by  the  Governor 
of    Mauritiu:»     that     the   Abbe   was   a  naturalist ;    but    this    was 
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an  error.  The  Abbe  told  M.  Elphinstone  that  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  lay  entirely  in  the  field  of  geography  and  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  Then  the  conversation  turning  to  the  Abb^*8 
intention  to  return  overland  to  France,  M.  Elphinstone  said  that  he 
was  going  home  by  the  Red  Sea  and  by  Syria.  He  introdnced  him 
afterwards  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  of  whom  the  Abb6  writes  : — "  II  a  pins 
d'apparcnce  que  M.  Elphinstone  et  est  d^coro  de  pluaieurs  ordres." 

The  Abl)^  had  made  the  vow  to  say  his  first  mass  in  India  at  the 
altar  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Goa.  This  project  he 
communicated  to  his  friend,  Mr.  RitchiC)  for  whom  he  had  brought 
letters  from  Messrs.  Sitzler  and  Delort,  merchants  in  Mauritius. 
Mr,  Ritchie  promised  him  an  introduction  to  Sir  Hoger  de 
Faria,  '^portugnis  tr^s  riche  et  trbs  considere,"  who  would  afford 
him  every  facility  in  his  power. 

But  he  happened  to  meet  Sir  Roger  in  the  Fort  Chapel,  where  he 
was  duly  presented  by  M.  Regnaud  to  this  **  riche  negociant 
Portugais  de  Goa,  residant  k  Bombay,  et  dccore  de  I'ordre  de  Christ 
de  Portugal.  It  est  tres  brun  de  couleur,  pour  ne  pas  dire  noir,  mats 
d'  un  air  distingud  parlant  un  peu  le  f  ran^ais  et  fort  bien  Panglaii." 

The  day  following  the  Abb^  went  with  M.  Regnaud  on  a  viaili 
to  Sir  Roger,  who  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  on  the  13th 
of  November,  a  Tuesday.  As  the  description  of  the  house  in  the 
Fort  and  of  the  dinner  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century  has  some  historical  interest,  I  append  it  here. 

••  Jja  maison  est  vasle  et  acr($e  et  de  la  plateforme  superieure  on  a 
uue  tres  belle  vue  de  la  mer,  des  rcmparts,  dcs  faubourgs,  de  la  ville, 
dc  r  He  de  Culaba,  et  de  la  cote  qui  s'(^tend  vers  Touest  jusqu  *k  la 
pointe  dite  do  Malabar.  La  salle  h  manger  est  sous  le  toit  comme  lea 
chambresde  la  maifon  de  TEvcque.  II  y  avait  bion  trente  personnes  k 
tabic,  maisdunombrejecroisqu'il  n*y  avait  que  troisou  qua tre Strangers 
J'ctais  assis  entre  Sir  Roger  et  sa  fille  ainee  qui  est  mari^  et  la 
filleule  de  TEvcque.  La  table  ctait  bien  garnie;  toute  sorte  de  viu; 
j'ai  mange  surtout  d'excellent  mouton  roti:  il  y  avait  aussi  nne  tr^  grease 
pi^ce  de  bocuf,  des  patisseries,  et  un  dessert  de  fruits  parmiles  quels 
il  V  avait  beaucoup  de  pamplemouses  on  grosses  oranges ;  e'est  un  plat 
oblig(^  de  dessert,  k  ce  qu'il  parait,  dans  la  saison.  Apres  le  diner  Sir 
Ro<^er  a  fume  avec  une  pipe  a  Tlndienne  dont  le  tuycau  passe  iitravers 
un  rafraichissoir.     On  a  servi  ni  cafe  ni  liqueur,  ce  qui  ra'arrange  for 

bien. 
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Sir  Roger  m'a  prtfsent^  ensuite  &  son  phre,  nellard  venenble  de 
80  et  quelques  ann^es  et  qui  est  beaucoup  plua  blanc  que  sonfils; 
on  m'a  dit  (|u'ii  dinait  toojours  avant  la  famille,  k  deux  henros* 
Sir  Roger  est  venf  at  a  un  fiis  et  buit  filles,  don^  deux  sont  mari^ :  le 
man  de  sa  fille  ainee  est  beaucoap  plus  blanc  qu'elle ;  il  ^tait  k  la 
table  et  etait  le  seul  outre  son  beau  phre  qui  pAt  parlor  anglais  aveo 
moi.  II  parait  que  ces  Messieurs  ont  fait  plusieurs  voyages  au  Bengal 
et  en  Chine.  11  parait  tr^s  reli^ieux ;  son  p^re  approche  des  sacrementa 
tous  les  mois.  It  m'  a  beaucoup  yant^  les  ^glises  et  les  convents 
de  Goa  et  temoigpie  la  plus  haute  idee  de  sa  ville  natale;  et 
en  g^6ral  les  Portugais  de  cette  partie  de  V  Inde  ont  un  attacbement 
extraordinare  pour  leur  pays  et  leur  capitate  quoique  elle  tombe 
en  mines  et  qu*ils  soient  forces  de  s'en  absenter  la  plupart  da  temps 
pour  Tenir  gagner  leur  vie  &  Bombay  et  dans  les  autres  yilles 
anglaises/* 

Seventy  years  ago  Bombay  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Unlike 
the  other  capitals  of  the  old  world,  it  cherishes  even  now  no  ancient 
memories,  nor  possesses,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Elephsnta 
caves,  any  remarkable  monuments.  There  are  no  historical  person- 
ages here,  whose  moral  instincts  or  intellectual  characteristios 
appeal  to  human  interest,  nor  any  aged  buildings,  barring  perhaps 
the  arsenal  or  one  or  two  pagodas,  which  are  invested  with  traditions. 
Bombay  once  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Portugal  for  about  130 
years,  and  has  now  (or  nearly  230  belonged  to  that  of  Qreat  Britain,  but 
its  rise  is  comparatively  recent.  A  record  of  1805  tells  us  that  Bombay 
'*  could  muster  only  throe  old  musty  chariots,  Mr.  Collet's  equipages, 
and  half  a  dozen  Parsee  buggies.  You  may  fancy,  then,  Bombay, 
in  the  first  decade,  a  place  of  150,000  inhabitants,  with  a  few  English 
residents,  some  of  whom  were  very  rich,  for  Bombay  was  then  strong 
in  the  resources  of  money."  Exchange  was  2«.  6J.  or  Rs.  8  to  a  ^ 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  turned  it  to  account.  {CaU  Rev,y  Jan.  1893, 
page  176.)  We  are  again  told  as  late  as  1825  that  *'  for  a  century 
and  a  half  Bombay  had  been  of  little  importance  to  the  Company'* 
(p.  175). 

This  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  this  city  was  slowly  emerging  from 
the  initial  sta^e  of  a  mere  settlement  into  that  of  the  capital  of  Western 
India,  of  an  area  and  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain — the  capital  of  the  whole  of  the  legendary  Maharashtra  and 
Qujarat.  It  was,  in  short,  a  period  of  transition,  and  as  such  had  its 
46 
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own  risks  and  defects.  Both  topographicallv  and  architecturally,  and 
as  late  as  tho  end  nl  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  Bombay,  as  a 
place  of  re-ideiice,  was  yet  far  from  attractive.  Bishop  Heber,  writing 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1825,  notes  the  following  facts: — 

"  The  island,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  its  neissh  hour  hood,  is  ap- 
parently little  more  than  a  cluster  of  small  detached  rocks,  which  have 
been  joined  together  by  the  gradual  progress  of  coral  reefs,  aided  by 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable  mould 
occasioned  by  the  falling  leaves  of  the  sea-loving  coco.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  tract  of  low  ground,  which  has  evidently 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  salt  lagoon,  gradually  filled  up  by  the  pro- 
gress which  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  high  tides  are  stJU 
excluded  only  by  artificial  embankments.  This  tract  is  a  perfect 
marsh  during  the  rainy  st-ason,  and  in  a  state  of  high  rice  cultivation. 
The  higher  ground  is  nieie  rock  and  sand,  but  covered  with  coco 
and  toddy  palms  where  they  can  grow.  There  is  scarcely  any  open 
or  grass-land  in  the  island,  except  the  esplanade  before  the  fort,  and  the 
exercising  ground  at  Matoonga,  which  last  is  the  head-quarter*  of 
the  artillery.  The  fort,  or  rather  the  fortified  town,  has  many  large 
and  handsome  houses,  but  few  European  residents,  being  hot,  close 
built,  with  narrow  streets,  projecting  upper  stories  and  rows,  in  the 
style  which  is  common  all  over  this  side  of  India,  and  of  which  the 
old  houses  in  ('hester  give  a  sufficiently  e^act  idea. 

"  The  Bombay  housea  a^e,  externally,  lesa  beautiful  than  those  of 
Calcutta,  ha^in^  no  pillared  verandahs,  and  being  disfigured  by  huge 
and  high  pit<:hed  roofs  of  red  tiles.  They  are,  generally  speaking, 
however,  larger,  and  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  climate." 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  216  218). 

The  three  great  events  that  have  materially  contributed  to  the  mik- 
ing of  modern  Bombay,  are  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  which  destroyed  the 
Maharatta  confederacy,  the  annexation  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  helped  considerably  to  raise  ibis 
city  t  •  the  proud  iiosition  of  the  gateway  of  India. 

On  the  rnins  of  the  Peshwa's  dominion,  just  a  decade  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  mission Hry  here,  was  thus  rising  the  edifice  of 
a  snug  littl'*  island  on  the  Ron k an  coast,  destined  to  mle  over 
a  great  part  of  a  vast  contnent.  Since  then  it  has  paased  through 
various  critical  phases  of  growth  and  development,  throngh  years  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow,  periods  of  unnatural  inflation  altematiug  with 
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those  of  apparently  hopeless  depressioiit   hut,   in  spite  of  ail  this, 
Bombay,  like  Fskris,  Jiuciuat  neo  mergitur. 

For  this  short  but  expectant  and  lively  period  of  our  domestic 
history,  of  our  labours  and  triumphs,  even  isolated  chronicles,  cursory 
observations,  travellers'  notes,  tragic  deeds  or  romantic  episodes  are 
all  like  a  link  in  a  finely  woven  chain  of  events.  Even  the  modest 
pages  of  a  foreign  missionary's  Journal^  meant,  perhaps,  to  be  a  silent 
record  of  one's  impressions  for  himself  alone,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  ever  giving  it  publicity,  help  to  preserve  that  continuity  of 
progress  and  development  in  one  unbn»ken  course  which  is  the  specific 
characteriiiation  of  all  civilised  communities. 

Bombay  has  yet  much  to  learn,  I  believe,  in  order  to  make  true  its 
motto  oi  urbs  prima  in  India,  It  is  in  the  threshold  of  youth,  in  the 
early  stage  of  evolution ;  but  it  ought  to  be  the  first  city  of  India, 
for  it  possesses  all  the  elements  and  potentialities  for  becoming 
one.  Nut  only  as  the  landing  ground  of  Western  visitors,  whether 
princes  or  plebeians,  but  also  in  the  unexceptionable  advantages 
of  position,  in  beauty,  in  culture,  and  in  chnritv  ever  fostering  that 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  c»amo* 
politan  population,  where  creeds  and  opinions  jostle  each  other 
in  full  harmony,  this  city  can,  indeed,  be,  under  the  segis  of  th 
British  crown,  the  metropolis  of  India,  and  one  of  the  chief  capitals 
of  Asia. 

This  motley  population,  of  Prothean  diversities  of  type  and  costume, 
has,  nevertheless,  it^  periodical  accesses  of  ill-temper.  Like  other 
great  towns,  Bombay  co-i tains  its  shaie  of  inflanimnble  material,  where 
racial  and  religions  difforoncos  are  'Occasionally  liable,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  to  kindle  into  a  blaze.  It  i»  mostly  a  case  of  determinism, 
where  the  will  is  easily  overpowered  by  the  lowest  fiassions,  the  sur- 
vival of  an  obsolete  pant,  of  a  senile  and  effete  civilisation.  Schools  and 
penitentiaries  may  eventnally  exterminate  the  evil  effects  of  this,  to  use 
Carlyle's  ex[»res8ion,  sanscullotic  element.  And  yet  there  is  here,  in 
this  heterogenous  mass,  another  and  not  less  dangerous  element— the 
parvenv.  Devoid  of  all  traditions,  with  his  lower  i<»eals,  impoverish- 
ment of  character  and  average  morality,  having  no  scruples  about 
anythinpj,  he  scrambles  for  influence  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
rupee,  which  he  considei-s  nimijility,  notwiihst^n  iing  its  present  de- 
preciation. Every  in>tituti«)n  withers  np  at  the  tnnch  ot  thiHUoiKy,  low- 
bred upstart,  wiiose  coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  bouudless.     I   know 
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of  no  remedy  for  it  except  his  total  extinction  by   the  gradual  moral 
progress  of  society  here  as  elsewhere. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  diary  of  the  Abb^  Cottineaa.  His 
ephemerides  announce  that  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1827,  there  were  a  grand  illumination  and  fireworks  as  well  as  a  banquet 
and  ball  in  a  colossal  pavilion  erected  on  the  sands  at  the  Back 
Bay,  in  honour  of  the  departure  of  M.  Elphinstone^  which  he 
describes  in  detail. 

On  the  19th  the  Abbe  sailed  on  board  a  jmtamar  to  Goa,  arriving 
there  on  the  24th.  Armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Sir  Roger  to  the  Archbishop  Primate  of  the  East,  Fr.  Dom  Manuel 
de  S.  Galdino,  he  called  on  this  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
India,  and  was  not  only  received  most  courteously,  but  became  his 
honoured  guest  during  the  long  stay  in  Goa,  until  the  28th  of 
December  following. 

His  time  in  Goa  was  busily  occupied  in  visiting  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  in  exploring  their  libraries  for  collecting  materials  for  his 
*'  Historical  Sketch  of  Goa."  The  Archbishop  S.  Galdino,  Primate  of 
the  East,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  prelates  that  ever  governed 
the  metropolitan  Archdiocese  of  Goa,  was  a  Franciscan.  He  was 
born  in  1769,  whs  elected  Bishop  of  Tonquin  in  1801,  and  transferred 
to  Macau  in  18o3.  Having  been  appointed  co-adjutor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  Dom  Manuel  de  Sta.  Catharina,  he  came  to  the  latter 
place,  where  he  succeeded  to  that  See   on   the  10th  February,   1812. 
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He  died  on  the  15th  July,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  primacial  See 
of  Goa.  In  1867  his  remains  were  transferred  to  a  new  grave  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral,  where  a  slab  covers  it,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing expressive  epitaph : — 

D.  Fr.  Emmanuel  a  S.  Gkldino. 

Archiep.  Goan. 

Obiit  die  XV  julii, 

An.  1831. 
Pietate  clarus, 
Zelo  clarior, 
Charitate  clarissimus. 
1867. 

The  Abb^  Cottineau  arrived  at  Bombay  from  Goa  on  board  another 
patnmar  on  the  9th  of  January,   1828.     He  dwells   on  the  eztent| 
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capacity  and  beanty  of  the  harbonr  and  its  islands.  It  may  be 
pertinent  to  advert  here  to  the  amazement  often  expressed  at  the 
apparent  neglect  of  this  harbonr  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  time. 
But  they  already  possessed  two  comfortable  roadsteads,,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Bombay — Bassein  and  Chaul — more 
than  sufficient  for  the  vessels  of  a  small  tonnage  of  that  period. 
They  knew  its  value  for  holding  a  naval  review  or  for  sheltering 
their  ships.  Gaspar  Correa  in  his  Lendas,  III.  392,  writes : — "The 
Governor  at  the  island  of  Bombaim  awaited  the  junction  of  the 
whole  expedition,  of  which  he  made  a  muster,  taking  a  roll  from 
each  captain,  of  the  PoHuguese  soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  the 
captive  slaves  who  could  fight  and  help,  and  of  the  number  of 
musketeers,  and  of  other  people,  such  as  servants."  This  took  plaoe 
in  February  1531.  And  taken  together,  the  Governor,  Nnno 
da  Cunha,  found  in  the  whole  fleet  3,560  soldiers,  1,450  seamen, 
2,000  Malabarese  and  Kanarese  soldiers,  8,000  slaves  fit  to  fights 
people  taking  goods  and  pi*ovisions  to  sell,  and  menial  servants,  the 
whole  number  being  more  than  30,000  souls.  It  was,  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  Albuquerque  that  the  natives  of  Kanara  and  Malabar 
were  enlisted  in  many  of  their  important  expeditions.  Again,  when 
Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  English,  the  viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mello  e 
Castro,  wrote  to  the  king  that  Bombay  was  **  the  best  port  His 
Majesty  possessed  in  India,  with  which  that  of  Lisbon  was  not  to 
be  com[)are(l,  and  that  ho  considered  there  was  no  better  place  to 
receive  and  shelter  His  Majesty's  sliips.'*  Next  to  the  harbour, 
the  island  of  Bombay  was  to  the  Portuguese  a  far  more  pleasant 
place  to  live  in  than  to  their  successoi's  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  c(;utnry.  D.  Joao  de  Castro  in  the  Frinielro  Eoteiro^ 
or  log-book,  p.  81,  written  in  1538,  tells  us  that  "  The  land  of  this 
sland  (Bombay)  is  very  h^w,  and  covered  with  gi'eat  and  beautiful 
groves  of  trees.  There  is  much  game,  and  abundance  of  meat 
and  rice,  and  there  is  no  memory  of  any  scarcity.  Nowadays 
it  is  called  the  island  ot  ^^oa-vuhi ;  a  name  given  to  it  by 
Hector  da  Silveira,  because  when  his  fleet  was  cruising  on 
this  coast  his  soldiers  had  great  i*efresliment  and  enjoyment 
there.'*  He(;tor  da  Silveini  was  a  man  with  a  prophetic 
instinct.  He  foresaw  that  the  island  of  Uoa-vida  was,  indeed, 
destined  to  ix'come  a  (uty  of  ph'iisanf  life.  One  ought  to  visit 
some,  at  least,  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world  to  say   that  be 
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was  in  the  right,  and  that  his  prediction  has  been  irealized.  Verily, 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  In  the  following 
century,  however,  the  fair  fame  of  the  island  was  compromised  by 
naming  it  "the  cemetery  of  the  Europeans,**  whose  cycle  of 
existence  here  was  computed  by  only  a  couple  of  monsoons. 

Having  fulfilled  his  vow  of  saying  his  first  mass  in  India  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Abbe  says  on  the  lOih  his  first 
mass  in  Bombny.  Then  he  goes  to  Parel  on  a  visit  to  H.  E.  Sip 
John  INIalcolin,  who  receives  him  with  great  courtesy  and  cordiality, 
has  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  vnrious  subjects,  especially 
travels,  refers  him  to  the  Town-Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Willis, 
anent  the  military  chaplaincy  of  Cola ba,  and  requests  him  to  write  a 
paper  on  Goa  for  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  and  ends  by  invit- 
ing him  to  breakfast,  with  the  main  object  of  introducing  him  to  the 
Sccretarv  of  the  Society,  of  which  the  Abbe  is  to  be  elected  a  corre- 
sponding  or  honorary  member. 

Then  he  adds: — ** Comme  j'allais  prendre  cong6  de  S.  B.  elle  m'a 
deman  le  ce  que  je  pensais  de  son  palais  ;  je  lui  (lit  que  c*etait  nne 
tres  belle  residence  et  je  pris  cetto  occasion  (i'ajouter  que  j'avais  oui 
dire  que  c'etait  Tancienne  maison  des  Jesuites  du  temp»»  desPortngais  et 
que  Ton  m*avait  dit  que  Icsrestes  de  In  chapelle  existaient  encore  ;  U 
dessQS  il  m'a  fait  rentrer,  a  appelle  un  ancien  domestique  Portugait 
pour  s'informer  du  point ;  il  s'esttrouv^  queTancienne  chapelle  n'^tait 
autre  que  la  graude  piece  meme  dans  la  quelle  nous  nous  entreienions  ; 
au  moins  e'en  ^tait  la  nef  et  avait  une  piece  superieure  ;  mais  le  sane- 
tuairo  qui  s'avangait  vers  Torient  n*avait  rien  an  dessns,  et  c'esi  ce  qni 
fait  aujourd'  hni  la  sale  du  biljard  :  cette  sin&:uli^re  metamorphose 
a  fait  sonrire  le  gouvemeur." 

But  the  Church  and  the  Convent  did  not  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  bat 
to  the  Franciscans.     It  appears    that   other  persons   than    the  Abb6 
knew  thai  the  Parel  GFovernment  House  had  once  been  a  Portuguese 
religious  building.    Bishop  Heber  writes  : — *•  There  are  three  gnvem- 
meut  residencies  in  the   island  of  Bom  bay....  ..The  third  and  principal 

is  Pareil,  about  six  miles  from  Bombay,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  very  hand- 
some, having  a  fine  stair-caae,  and  two  noble  rooms,  one  over  the  other, 
of  75  or  80  feet  long,  very  hand-iomely  furnished.  The  lower  of  these, 
which  is  the  dinin^if  room,  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  and  deaecmted 
church     belonging  to   a    Jesuit     college,    which     had     fallen  into 
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the  hanclR  of  a  Parsee  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Government 
about  sixty  years  ago. 

<*  Behind  the  house  is  a  moderately-sized,  old-fashioned  garden,  in 
which  (it  may  be  some  time  or  other  interesting  to  recollect)  is  planted 
a  slip  of  the  willow  which  grows  on  Bonnaparte's  grave."  (  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  1^5-196.) 

Mrs.  El  wood  says  : — "  Pareil,  the  Government-House,  and  where 
the  Governor  principally  resides,  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  Jesuit's  college 
or  convent,  and  the  exterior  has  been  patched  In  better  taste  than 
is  generally  displayed  when  an  ancient  edifice  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  modern  residence.  The  drawing-rootn  and  staircase  are  rather 
handsome,  but  the  dining-room,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  long, 
and  which  was  once  the  body  of  an  old  desecrated  ohnrch,  is  a 
long,  ill-proportioned,  and,  by  no  means,  well-furnished  apartment/' 
(Vol.  L,  para.  380.) 

Then  she  refers  to  the  grounds  with  the  palms  and  "other 
oriental  trees"  as  well  as  to  a  mensgerie  with  a  royal  tiger,  but  dq 
mention  is  made  of  the  slip  of  the  willow  which  grown  on  the  Bonna* 
parte's  grave,  although  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  was  her  fellow- passenger  from  Jedda  to  Bombay^  and  was  in  the 
city  at  that  time. 

At  last  the  Ahhi  Cottineau  de  Rloguen  was  nominated  military 
chaplain  of  Colaha.  The  dedication  of  the  Chapel  to  St,  Joseph  took 
place  nn  the  ?7th  of  January,  1828,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Autiphile,  and  a  solemn  mass  was  sung  on  the  occasion,  the  Ahb^ 
pr^'aching  a  sermon  from  the  text — Ecce  annuntio  vobii  gaudiurth 
magnum. 

There  being  no  residence  attached  to  the  Chapel,  the  Abb^  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Curning,  the  astronomer  of  the  (^olaba  Observatory, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  lodse  with  him  for  some  time,  which  he 
did,  and  then  went  to  renide  at  what  he  calls  Le  petit  Culaha  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Liebschwager. 

The  Abbd  had  made  friends  in  all  the  sections  of  the  community. 
In  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  incorporated  about  this  time  with 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Societv  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ite 
designation  chancfed  to  that  of  the  Bombav  Branch  Roval  Asiatic 
Society,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Major  Vans  Kennedy,  who  was 
Secretary,  when  the  gifted  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  its  President^ 
and  Captain  Jervis,  Secretaryi  under  the  preaidenqr  of  Sir  Jfoha 
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Malcolm.  Up  also  knew  Mr.  Taylor  Money,  Mr.  Newnham,  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  and  many  others.  There  was  not  a  single 
Indian  member  then,  except  Sir  Ro^er  de  Faria,  all  the  rest 
being  Europeans,  whose  connection  with  this  City  was  naturally  of  a 
temporary  character.  Of  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  the  Island,  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  the  Abbd  mentions  Houtayon,  the 
Archdeacon  ;  Carr,  the  ('hisplain  of  the  Cathedral  ;  Manwaring,  the 
Chaplain  of  Colaba ;  Davis,  and  some  others.  Of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  he  knew  ("lose  and  Lawry.  He  also  mentions 
Dr.  Howison,  attached  to  the  Colaba  Hospital,  near  the  lighthouse  at 
the  Colaba  Pnint ;  Poupret  and  Coldicot,  Architects;  Norton;  Mathien 
de  Vitre;  Lee ;  and  the  brothers  Lingard,  nephews  of  the  Bishop  of  Ruspa, 
for  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction  from  Messrs.  Spain  and  Wood 
of  Mauritius;  Nimmo  of  Calcutta,  a  studious  man;  Beck;  Bayts- 
charger ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  ;  Captain  Bates,  married  to  the  daughter 
of  MaHame  Duverger  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon ;  M.  Longvi,  a  Swiss, 
married  the  second  time  to  a  Portuguese  lady  ;  Major  Aljo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lougrine,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  many  others,  who  are  now,  I  am 
afraid,  entirely  forgotten  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  living  in  this 
city.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  all  the  temporary  residents  of  any 
town  in  the  world. 

The  Re?.  Mr.  Carr,  the  Engineer  Pouget,  and  many  others  lived  then 
in  tents  on  the  Esplanade.  **The  city  of  canvas,  "  now  pitched 
at  the  Wellington  Lines,  between  the  Cooperage  and  Band-stand,  and 
dismantled  at  the  first  approach  of  the  monsoon,  was  then  raised  on 
the  Esplanade.  The  drive  from  the  Fort  to  Colaba  was  far  from  easy. 
"  J'ai'ete  me  promener  avec  le  Pere  Augustin  k  V  He  de  Cnlaba/'  says  the 
Abb^,  '*  qui  n'  est  s^paree  de  celle  de  Bombay  que  dans  la  mar^ 
haute  et  alors  on  y  passe  en  bateau."  Biehop  Heber  writes: — 
"  Th»*  island  of  Colaba  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  is  connected  with  that  of  Bombay  by  a  pier,  which  is,  however, 
overflowed  at  hiofh-water.  Adjoining  this  pier  arc  the  docks,  which aie 
large,  and,  1  believe,  the  only  considerable  ones  in  India,  where  the 
tides  do  not  often  rise  high  enouuh  to  admit  of  their  construction." 
He  adds: — "Bombay  is  the  port  from  whence  almost  all  the  trade 
of  the  west  and  north  is  shipped  for  China  and  England;  there  are 
several  ships  building  in  the  slips,  and  the  whole  place  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  flourishino:  commercial  sea-port."  (VoL  II., 
p.  217.)  Regarding  the  ships  built  at  the  docks,  the  Abb^  menCions,  on 
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the  17th  of  March,  1828,  that  the  warship  Bombay  of  80  gmifl  was 
launched  on  that  daj. 

Of  the  numerouB  and  varied  sections  of  the  people,  whose  spirit  of 
solidarity  sways  almost  invariably  all  the  interests  of  the  cosmopolitan 
oommnnity  of  Bombay,  the  Armenians  and  the  Portugnese,  amongst 
whom  there  were  then  some  very  wealthy  and  influential  families, 
appear  to  have  been  the  more  aynipaihigues  to  the  Ahh6,  who 
cherished,  moreover,  the  bond  of  religion  that  united  them  all. 

This  was  in  1827.  A  great  change  has  since  taken  place.  The 
Armenians  are  now  dwindled  down  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  the 
Portuguese  have  become  dSmodit  to  the  extent  of  their  being  thrown 
entirely  in  the  background  by  the  more  pushing  and  energetie  Parsis, 
Khojas,  and  Banias,  who  oni  pris  le  ditsus.  Possessing  once  half 
the  lan^  and  many  houses  in  Bombay,  the  Portaguose  are  now  left 
without  an  inch  of  the  ground.  And  thus,  weaning  themselves  from 
their  old  traditions,  have  evolved  substitutes  of  their  own  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  environment.  But  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  not  yei 
ceased  to  turn. 

Wiih  regard  to  his  French  lessons,  the  Abb^  seems  to  have  hardly 
got  more  than  two  students  during  his  about  one  year's  stay  in  Bombay, 
They  were  Captain  Allen  and  Mr.  Coldicott   the  former    for  two 
months  and  the  latter  for  three.    The  Abb^   evidently  spent  more 
time  in  learning  Hindustani  than  in  teaching  French.    On  March  6th, 
1828,  he  writes  : — "Je  suis   retournrf  chercher  mon  Monshte   et  jai 
reussi  a  trouver  Dalhaboy,  Parsi,  avee  qui  je  suis  convenn  d'  aller  pren- 
dre deux  le^oDs  par  semaine  pour  sept  roupies  par  rnois,"     Again,  ou 
the  17th  : — Je  vais  prendre  ma   legon  chez   mon   Parsi.     Jigiboy,  de 
cette  nation,  agent  pour  la  maison  Chatham   Malcolm  et  Compe,  veut 
prendre   des   lecons  de  fraii9ais."     This  Jigiboy  was  the  future  Parsi 
Baronet  who,  however,  from   the  subsequent  notes    in   the   diary, 
does  not  appear  to  have  carried  out  the  intention  of  learning  French ; 
perhaps  his  time   was  too  fully  occupied  in  amassing  wealth,  some  of 
which  was  in  process  of  time  invested  in  not  a  few  useful  works.    The 
Parsi,  who   taught  him   Hindustani,  elsewhere  called  mon  Monthee 
Dalhabhoy^  is  evidently  the  renowned  Dosabai  Sohrabji  Munshi,  who 
was  introduced  by  Captain  Jervis  to  the  Abb^  and  who  gave  him  two 
lessons  a  week  for  seven  rupees  a  month. 

This  was  certainly  cheap  enough,  considering  the  charges  of  the 
modern   Mumhis  ;  but    the   reason  may  be  that  the  latter  are  now 
47 
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getting  fewer  pupils,  as  Hiadustani  is  taught  in  every  capital  of  the 
world  from  St,  Petersburg  to  New  York. 

Dosabai  was  the  type  of  a  class  of  teachers  which  is  nearly  extinot. 
He  came  to  Bombay  from  Broach  in  1798,  being  then  about  twelve 
years  old.  He  became  a  Munshi  in  1803,  when  "  several  Anneniaa 
merchants  who  had  settled  in  Bombay  from  Persia  placed  their  sodb 
under  Dosabai's  tuition."  Robert  Taylor,  the  Political  Resident  of 
Baghdad,  studied  Persian  with  him,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men,  such  as  M.  Elphinstone,  Warden,  Bellasis,  the  brothers  Frere* 
and  Sir  M.  Westropp  were  taught  Hindustani  by  him.  He  died  in 
1870  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  He  lefl  two  sons,  Ardeshir  and 
Bomanji,  both  of  them  also  well-known  Munshis,  whom  I  have  known 
and  treated,  with  their  numerous  children  and  grand-children, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.     Bomanji  died  only  lately. 

Among  the  numerous  stray  notes  in  the  Journal^  concerning  the 
current  events,  there  is  one  indicating  the  great  strides  made,  within 
the  last  seventy  years,  in  the  rapidity  of  communicationcu  The 
details  of  the  naval  fight  off  Navarino,  which  took  place  on  October 
14th,  1827,  between  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the  combined  squadrons 
of  England,  ITrance,  and  Russia,  were  not  known  in  Bombay 
until  the  13th  of  the  following  March,  fully  five  months  after  the 
battle. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Abbe  went  on  an  excursion  to  Bassein 
and  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  returned  on  the  19th.  His  Journal  is 
replete  with  very  interesting  details,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  all 
the  places  visited,  including  the  Khenery  Caves.  He  devotes  one 
whole  day  in  Bombay  to  the  Hindu  temples  of  Bholeshwar  and 
Mumbadevi,  which  he  describes  minutely.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
prevent  me  from  making  further  extracts. 

The  ship  Dalimire,  which  conveyed  M.  Elphinstone  to 
Coseir  in  Egypt,  returned  on  the 27th  of  April,  1828,  from  the  Red  Sea, 
bringing  letters  from  the  ex-governor  of  Bombay,  written  at  Thebes, 
and  giving  more  particulars  of  the  naval  combat  of  Navarino,  which 
is  said  to  have  induced  Mahomed  AH  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  declare 
himself  independent  of  the  Porte.  From  thb  date  to  the  12th  of  May 
following  the  Journal  is  full  of  local  news  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance, such  as  the  funeral  of  John  de  Faria,  Sir  Roger's  father,  who 
died  on  the  8th  of  May,  aged  above  80  years,  and  was  buried  the 
following  day  in  the  Fort  Chapel  at  Meadows  Street. 
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It  appears  that,  some  time  after,  the  Abb6  proceeded  OTorland  to 
Madras,  with  the  intention  of  going  thence  to  Calcutta,  both  of  which 
Presidencies  he  was  anxious  to  see  before  returning  to  France.  But 
the  climate  had  affected  his  health  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  two 
years  later  that  of  his  eminent  compatriot,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
abscess  of  the  liver,  and  whose  burial-place  was  an  object  of  arohso* 
logical  interest  to  many  of  us  in  Bombay  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
Lady  Isabel  Burton,  in  her  Narrative  of  Tr avely  187 9,  p.  225,  refers  to 
it  thus: — "We  went  several  times  to  the  old  Girgaum  burial-grounds 
in  the  Sonapur  Quarter,  to  find  a  lost  grave,  and  at  last,  after  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  we  did  find  it  .  •  .  .  After  many  hot  hours 
and  days  and  vain  searching,  in  parties,  amongst  the  twenty  thousand 
tombs,  we  found  a  plain  space  containing  a  very  old  tombstone,  with 
letters  that  required  one  to  kneel  down  and  trace  with  the  finger. 
No  **  Sacred  to,"  but  only  "  Victor  Jacquemont ;  born  at  Paris,  28th 
August,  1801 ;  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  May  1829,  and,  after  travelling 
three  years  and  a  half  in  India,  expired  at  Bombay  on  7th  December, 
1832.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  botanist,  and  naturalist,  •  •  •  • 
He  was  a  French  Catholic,  and  a  fellow  Bohemian,  so  we  paid 
a  tribute  to  his  memory.     I  recited  a  de  ProfundUf  Ac" 

1  had  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  party  that  was  successful  in 
discovering  the  grave.     But  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to 
the  late   Mr.  A.  C.   Gumpert,  who,   in   March   1876,  gave  us  the 
following  directions  from  the  Queen's  Road :  **  To  the  right  of  the 
central  path  in  a  line  with  a  gothic  pillnr  on  the  grave  of  Georgina 
Morris.     To  the   right   of  Victor   Jacquemont's  grave  there  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  and  Deputy  Commissioner  R.  Welsh, 
and   to  the  left  a  chunam  tomb  on  the  grave  of   three  children  of 
Captain  James  Clark."    Thus  the  grave  was  found,  and  Lady  Burton 
recited  a  de  Pro/undis,    Jacquemont  was  the  guest  of  James  Nicol, 
to   whom   he   dictated   bis   own    epitaph,   and   directed,    when    Dr. 
MacLennan,  who  treated  him,  lost  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  tho  Protestant  cemetery.     He  may  have  had  his 
reasons.     Hippolite  Taine,  to  avoid  the  wrangling  between  the  clerical 
and  radical  parties  in  France,  and  both  a  Catholic  and  a  civil  funeral, 
expressed  his  Inst  will  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery.     Victor  Jacquemont  seeing,  perhaps,  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  Bombay  divided   into   two  hostile  jurisdictions,  whose  antagonism 
was  much  fiercer  in  his  time  than  it  is  now,  may  have  chosen  for  his 
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resting-place  the  neutral  Protestnnt  necropolis  of  Girganm.  His 
remains  are,  however,  no  longer  here,  having  in  February  18B1  beeo 
conveyed  to  his  native  country  for  re-interment  there. 

On  the  \hh6  resigning  the  military  chaplaincy  of  Colnba,  Father* 
Alexander  and  Kyan  vrere,  successively,  appointed  to  BU  up  the 
place.  When  the  latter  returned  to  Europe  in  1850,  it  seems  his 
successor,  Fr.  James  Peniston,  was  not  confirmed  in  the  po^t  QQtil 
1854.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Colnba  chapel,  being  succeeded  by  Fr.  Walter  Steins,  who  was,  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1860,  raised  to  the  Episcopate  as  Bishop  of 
Nilopolis,  then  became  Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  and  lastly,  1  beUere, 
of  Sydney,  where  he  died.  The  next  Colaba  chaplains  were  Fr.  John 
Esseiva,  nominated  in  1864,  and  Fr.  Adams  in  the  seventies. 

In  Madras,  the  Abbd,  finding  no  relief  to  his  ailments,  wss  advised 
to  go  to  Karikal,  a  French  settlement,  about  178  miles  distant  from 
Madras,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1S30.  A  naval 
officer,  M.  Duclerc,  who  was  then  administrator  of  the  aettlemeoty  is 
said  to  have  sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  Abba's  death  to  the 
Minister  in  Paris,  where  that  important  document  may,  perhaps, 
still  he  found  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  either  at 
the  Rue  Royale  or  the  Quai  d*  Orsay.  His  Historical  Sketch  q/  Ooa^ 
which  wns  probably  in  type  while  he  was  alive,  was  published  at 
Madras,  after  his  death,  in  1831,  being  printed  at  the  QoKtlit 
Press  for  the  proprietor  by  William  Twigg,  The  author's  intention 
in  undertaking  this  work  was,  he  says,  *'to  have  it  published 
in  Europe.  |Other  considerations,  however,  determined  him  to  commit 
it  to  the  press  in  India,  one  oi  the  chief  reasons  being  the  hope 
that  persons,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  might  be  kind  enough 
to  favour  him  with  their  observations."  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  members  of  the  "Bombay  Auxiliary 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ^Society,"  and  from  the  list  of  subscribert 
appended  to  the  book,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  certainly  no  lack 
of  encouragement  so  far  as  pecuniary  aid  was  concerned,  for  I  notice 
that,  among  others,  Lord  Bentinck  subscribed  5  copies ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  10 ;  Dom  Manoel  de  Portugal,  Governor- General  of  Goat 
32  ;  Juliao  Vicira  da  Silva,  Governor  of  Daman,  12;  and  the  Right 
IIon*blc  J.  R.  Lushington,  2l,  most  of  the  subscribers  being  Bombay 
men;  but  not  a  single  Parsee  or  Hindu  or  Mussulman.  Probably  in 
those  davs  none  of   these  sections  of  t!ic  Bombay    community  reedl 
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English.  This  work  vas  trtDS^nlediiKo  Portiiguesr  i»ndfnrich«!  with 
ulilltiona]  iiotr!  bv  the  lute  M.  V.  d'Abmi  o(  Go*.  It  U  thr  hrrt 
work  Cier  pnblishfd  on  Go*  and  its  tnonnmrnts,  which  KK  1 
crumbling  to  diut.  Ft  ii  said  (hit  lie  had  rIm  written  »  hnok  in 
Frenrl)  on  the  Hbtorr  of  India,  but  it  has  not  \ei  hreii  IVintid. 
His  Joiirital   oflen   AlludeB  to  the  daily  progress  he  waa  niakiug    in 

The  MS,  of  the  Abbi's  Journal,  *fler  his  deatl>,  was  [ireserved  in 
the  archires  of  tbcmission  church  of  S.  Tbom*^  where  the  late  TLoyil 
Commissarv  for  the  circnmacription  of  the  Ca>bo]i<:  Diocfjes  in 
Soalhern  India,  Ur.  J.  H.  da  Cuoha  Rivara,  then  chief  t^eeretary  to 
the  Goa  Government,  discovered  it  in  1863,  and  piihliBhed  Bome 
extracts  thereof,  with  his  valu&hle  foot-notes,  in  a  literary  periodical 
in  Oo*  from  1873  to  1S75.  The  original  is  now  in  the  public  library 
of  Evorn  in  Fortugnl. 

In  conctusiou,  one  who  reads  the  Journal  of  the  Ahh^  Cotiineau  d« 
Kloguen  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  lofty  ideal  of  a  <)uivt, 
pore  and  unselfish  life.  He  wss  a  man  of  great  tacl  and  of  wide 
aympitthies,  steering  clear  of  the  squabbles  and  the  poli^min  which 
were  rife  in  his  time  betvreen  the  twn  factions  of  the  Indian  Catholici. 
The  diary  of  the  p'ere  Cottinenn  ailriiits  no  eironiijue  teandaUuit 
in  iti  pages.  His  was  a  genlle  and  brave  son],  graoefnl  In  thought 
and  generous  in  deed.  He  lived  a  life  of  cheerfulness,  of  indkistry 
and  of  devotion  to  Ihe  welfare  of  mankind.  Aa  ho  lived  ho  died. 
01  all  men,  he  must  Imve,  cioiibtlosa.  realiwd  the  truth  of  tho 
philosophy  of  banhenr,  eliiri'lated  by  his  coiiiitryman,  Pierre  Leriiux, 
who  advised  men  "a  marcher  vers  Tavenir  au  nom  dc  la  ri!aht6,  da 
I'ldifat,  tt  de  1 'am our." 
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Art.  XXIII. — Madame  Dwpleix  and  the  Marquise  d£ 
Falaiseau,     By  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  KCJ.,  K.G.G.,  K.C.L,  etc. 


[Bead,  20th  March  1894.] 


«  The  first  law  of  history  is  to  dread  uttering  a  falsehood ;  the  next  is  not  to 
fear  stating  the  truth ;  lastlj,  the  historian's  writings  ahould  be  open  to  no 
suspicion  of  partiality  or  animosity.** — Leo  XIII. 

The  adoption  of  these  maxims,  from  an  encyclical  of  the 
present  learned  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  spares  me  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  spirit  in  which  the  criticism  of 
this  novel  and  somewhat  delicate  subject  is  conceived.  But  the 
choice  of  the  subject  itself  requires  a  word  of  explanation. 

As  in  the  domain  of  Biology,  where  the  investigation  of 
a  phenomenon  often  leads  to  that  of  others,  in  History 
the  study  of  one  subject  not*  unfrequently  opens  new  fields 
of  research.  While  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the  life  of  the 
French  missionary,  the  Abb^  Cottineau  de  Kloguen,  whose 
memoir  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  not  long  since  to  this 
Society,  I  happened  to  come  across  some  important  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  French  in  India,  and  to  discover 
unknown  episodes  in  the  life  of  two  Indo-European  ladies  of 
the  last  century,  who  held  a  prominent  rank  in  the  political 
and  social  circles  of  France. 

One  was  the  famous  Mme.  Dupleix,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Albert,  a  surgeon  of  the  French  Company  at  Pondichery, 
and  of  Izabel,  who  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  family,  named 
Castro.  The  other  was  Mme.  de  Falaiseau.  Her  father 
descended  from  the  noble  Breton  lineage — de  Kerjean,  and  her 
mother  was  an  Indo-Portuguese  lady,  Carvalho. 

Of  Mme.  Dupleix,  Col.  Malleson,  in  his  History  of  ihs 
French  in  India,  1868,  p.  93,  writes  : — "  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  Pondicherry,     Dupleix 
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had  married  the  widow  of  one  of  hia  coondllorsj  Madame 
Vincent,  a  lady  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  India, 
but  whose  strong  yet  devoted  character  and  brilliant  intellect 
made  her  an  admirable  companion  for  the  far-sighted  and 
deep-scheming  politician.  Her  proficiency  in  the  native 
languages  rendered  her  aid  invaluable  to  Dupleix  in 
his  confidential  dealing  with  native  princes.  She  likewise 
added  to  that  proficiency  a  quickness  of  comprehension 
and  zealous  devotion  to  his  interests^  such  as  fonui  when 
united,  an  inestimable  endowment/*  The  same  writer,  in  his 
"  Lupkix,"  of  the  *' Rulers  of  India"  Series,  1890,  p.  38, 
remarks : — '^  Of  Madame  Dupleix  I  find  it  recorded  that  her 
wise  counsels  and  her  energy  sustained  her  husband  in  all 
his  trials.  She  was  with  him  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  administration  of  French  India.  And  when  that  adminis- 
tration came  to  a  close,  in  the  manner  to  be  related,  she 
accompanied  him  to  France,  to  die  there  of  the  chagrin  caused 
by  the  injustice  meted  out  to  the  husband  she  adored.'' 

Such  is  the  conventional  estimate  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  Mme.  Dupleix,  But,  like  a  medal,  human  character  has 
two  faces — public  and  private.  The  former  is  dealt  with  by 
the  historian  amid  the  glare  of  a  dramatic  personation  or  in  the 
theatrical  mise  en  sc^ne  of  the  world ;  the  latter  by  close  friends 
and  servants,  at  times  with  no  little  severity  and  critical  acumen, 
in  the  guileless  intimacy  of  the  salon,  or  the  imguarded 
familiarity  of  the  gossiping  boudoirs.  And  when  the  two  verdicts 
clash,  as  they  often  do,  posterity  has  left  no  alternative 
but  to  sort  and  sift,  to  analyse  and  dissect,  before  expressing 
its  final  judgment.  The  chimerical  greatness,  subjected  to 
such  a  decomposing  process,  then  usually  vanishes,  or  becomes 
restricted  to  its  tiny  and  yet  true  proportions.  For,  in  the 
sphere  of  History,  as  in  that  of  Physics,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
destroy  a  well-built  hypothesis  by  a  single  opposing  fact.  Such 
is,  indeed,  the  tragedy  of  all  theories,  especially  when  delusions 
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are  allowed  to  crystallize  into  articles  of  traditional  history. 
And  nowhere  are  the  facts  that  tend  to  confute  legends 
better  arrayed  than  in  private  journals  or  correspondence. 

The  portraiture  of    Mme.   Dupleix'     character    has  been 
drawn  in  vivid  colours  by  an  Indian  writer    of  Pondichery, 
who  knew  her  intimately  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  years^ 
when  she  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  fame  and  the  zenith  of 
her  prosperity.     His  mind  registered   impressions  with    the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  spectroscope,  and,  little   suspecting 
that  they  would  ever  be  regarded  in  the  public  lights  expressed 
them    sometimes  with   a  brutal  frankness.       Such    memoirs 
afford    a   vast  scope     where   one   can  read    with     judicious 
eye  between   the    lines,   discern    real  character,   and    com- 
prehend the     inner   forces    of    the  mind  or    the     motives 
to  action  that  influence  historic  personalities.    According  to 
this  writer,  Mme.  Dupleix'  imperious  temper  brooked  no  resist- 
ance. Impetuous  and  vain,  ambitious  and  intolerant,  she  exerted 
her  powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband — himself 
a  man  of  many   contradictions — which  could  not  help  being 
baleful  to  his  interests,    as  it  eventually  proved.     And  yet   . 
she  had  admirers,   more   or    less    sincere,   to    goad  her  on 
to  her  manifest  destiny;  because   arbitrary  energy,  like  excea- 
sive  zeal,  is  always  superficially    attractive^   though  leaving 
confusion  behind  it. 

Thus,  Mme.  Dupleix  has  been  judged  differently  l^ 
the  feelings  her  policy  and  behaviour  excited  at  the  time. 
But,  between  her  European  panegyrists  and  the  Hinda 
author,  who  reproaches  her  overbearing  arrogance,  her 
obstinacy  and  her  spirit  of  the  autocrat,  blended  with  that  of 
a  pietist  under  the  inspiration  of  bigots^  whom  to  serve  was  a 
luxury  her  purse  never  once  begrudged,  the  truth,  no  less  than 
virtue,  will  be  found  in  the  middle.  Again,  it  has  hitherto  been 
the  fashion  for  historians  to  be,  as  a  rule,  mere  chroniclers  of 
the  adventures,  pageantries,  and  wars  of  Europeans  in  India, 
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which  have  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitadei 
and  to  neglect  the  principles  of  psychology,  tixe  unity  of 
historyi  and  the  elements  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  medium  on  the  race  or  the  people.  What  one 
in  reality  wants  is  a  genuine  and  truthful  narrative,  which^ 
preserving  the  continuity  of  the  successive  stages  and  incidents 
of  life,  displays  local  influence  over  social  conditions^  and 
helps  to  overthrow  the  baseless  figments  of  the  annalist. 

The  native  writer,  whose  voluminous  memoirs  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  life  and  work  of  Mme.  Dupleix  and  her 
associates,  supplies  besides  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials, 
opening  up  new  possibilities  for  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
contemporary  events,  and  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  obscure 
workings  of  the  social  revolution  initiated  by  the  Portuguese 
four  centuries  ago.  The  embryonic  or  early  phase  of  this 
first  contact  of  the  European  with  the  Indiam  civilization 
is  dimmed  by  a  dense  cloud  of  military  and  diplomatic  adven- 
tures. It  is  mostly  in  the  pages  of  the  old  travellers^  possessing 
the  discernment  of  a  keen-witted  and  impartial  Linschot^en,  a 
Pyrard,  a  Delia  Valle,  or  a  Tavcrnier  that  one  is  able  to  catch 
some  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  that  highly  romantic  and 
chivalrous  period. 

And  yet,  if  duly  explored,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  authentic 
documents  in  the  State  archives  for  such  an  undertaking  by  a  pro- 
fessional historian  or  an  ofRcial  chronicler.  In  about  a  dozen 
volumes  of  the  AvchirO'rortuyueZ'Oric^italf  edited  with 
consummate  skill  by  the  late  indefatigable  J.  H.  da  Cunba 
llivara,  containing  the  correspondence  of  the  senate,  kings, 
viceroys,  archbishops,  inquisitors,  prelates,  provincials  and 
priors,  there  is  a  prolific  source  of  the  most  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject.  For 
he  was,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  worthy  custodian 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Portuguese  literature  in  India. 
Ilis  patient  dovotiou  to  the  high  ideals  of  precision  and  thorough- 
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iiess  has  acliieyed  accuracy  to  the  last  degree^  combining  the 
severity  of  the  historical  rcaearch  with  the  freshness^  the 
variety,  and  the  li\dng  interest  of  the  best  fiction.  It  remains 
to  his  successors,  however,  to  scrupulouh^ly  collate  these  docu** 
mcnts,  to  assimilate  the  Instory  of  the  past,  and  to  vitalize  its 
lifeless  pages  by  recognizing  the  creative  spirits  and  influential 
figures  of  bygone  ages,  imparting  them  coherent  movement  and 
dramatic  power,  as  so  successfully  done  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkman 
with  respect  to  the  early  hii^itory  of  the  colonization  and  conquest 
of  the  new  world.  But  tlie  first  duty  of  a  historian,  above  ail^ 
proposing  to  write  the  history  of  a  civilised  country,  is  to 
understand  its  language  in  order  to  study  the  original  records. 

The  last  decade  has,  indeed,  been  fruitful  in  the  production 
of  English  works  on  the  Portuguese  in  India,  which  have  an 
actual  interest  for  the  history  and  administration  of  British 
India;  but  they  are,  in  general,  mere  compilations,  a  chain  of 
odd  stories  in  chronological  sequence,  with  more  or  less  com* 
inent.  The  anecdotal  form,  nevertheless,  is  but  the  shell,  the  ideas 
llie  kernel.  In  such  eii-(5umstances,  a  diarv  bv  a  native  writer, 
in  the  absence  of  more  weighty  official  registers,  is  by  far  a  more 
authoritative  and  pure  font  of  historical  knowledge  than  all 
the  elegantly -bound  volumes  that  are  being  incessantly  issued 
from  the  press. 

While  perusing  the  memoirs  of  the  Pondichery  writer,  it  has 
struck  me  that  if,  like  Dupleix,  Vasco  da  Qama  and  Affonso 
d' Albuquerque  had  a  native  chronicler  by  their  side,  au  heritage 
of  inestimable  value,  a  it>cord  of  c(>ntemiK>rary  thought,  cheek- 
ing the  exuberant  language  of  passions  that  mislead  and 
never  enlighten,  would  have  been  handed  down  to  a  grateful 
posterity.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  amongst  the  BrahmanSf 
who,  as  a  class,  have  never  ceasod  to  cultivate  letters,  even  when 
abdicating  their  sacerdotal  prerogative,  and  among  whom,  not 
less  in  the  Konkan  than  elsewhere,  there  have  always  been 
nien  of  wide  culture  and  of  many  lit<Mary  attainments,  there 
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sliould  not  have  been  preserved  any  mention  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strangers  from  the  West  on  their  shores.  Such  a  narrative^ 
penetrating  the  mind  of  the  alien  people  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  grasping  the  main  features  of  theage^  its  leading 
characters  and  dominant  tendencies,  would  have,  doubtless, 
improved  our  acquaintance  with  the  determining  factors  of  that 
chance-encounter  between  the  two  civilisations,  when  more 
than  half  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  hatched. 
It  is  from  that  memorable  epoch  that  have  emanated  those 
moulding  and  reactionary  impulses  that  have  resulted  in  a 
compromise  between  the  radical  Christian  system  of  life  and 
the  somewhat  stolid  conservative  structure  of  the  Indian 
society.  This  fusion,  which  began  as  tardy  and  slow  as  slow 
was  then  the  communication  between  Europe  and  India — a  six 
months'  passage  from  Goa  to  Lisbon,  now  brought  down  to 
a  twelve  days'  run  from  Bombay  to  London,  when  one 
can,  moreover,  correspond  by  flashing  messages  of  a  few  minutes' 
duration,  our  city  having  almost  become  the  next-door  neigh- 
bour to  Europe,  thus  eifacing  both  time  and  space — this 
fusion  or  process  of  amalgamation  is  still  in  active  operation, 
and,  as  things  move  fast  now,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
they  will  stop. 

The  two  great  agencies  that  the  world's  history  has  had  to 
deal  with  are  the  economic  and  the  religious.  The  ardour  of  the 
military  and  the  artistic  spirit  may  prevail  for  a  while,  but  can 
never  displace  from  the  front  rank,  even  for  a  time,  the 
religious  and  econonjie  influences  which  are  naturally  destined 
to  supersede  them.  Tliisfact  may  be  proved  rigorously  accurate 
when  applied  to  the  fascinating  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
various  Kur(>])oan  settlements  in  India.  All  religions  have, 
likewise,  their  own  economic  asj)ect,  and  Christianity,  as  preached 
by  the  early  ]*or(uguese,  exhibited  a  considerable  economic 
difference  in  this  country.  The  motive  of  the  gods  of  Hin- 
duism was  in  the  liidt  inatauce  their  own  interest^  while  that  of 
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the  God  of  the  Christians  was  that  of  men,  or  to  put  it  torsely. 
as    M.    de  Molinari^  that  most  original  economist  of  this  cen" 
tury,  does : — *'  Le  paganisrac  ^tait  une  religion  oh^re,  le  christ- 
ianisme  etait  une  religion  h  bon  march^."    Such  an  advantage, 
in  a  country   where  the   commercial  instinct  of  the    people 
has  always  been   the    keenest,  ought  to  have  favoured  the 
assimilation  and  spread  of  Christianity,  as  it  in  reality  did,  as 
long  as  a  true  apostolate  was  at  work.     But  this  early  con- 
quest was  reversed  by  a  revival  of  the  old  theory.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  they  had  won 
worldly  prosperity,  which  is,   however,   the  last  test  of   the 
merits    of    a    people,    became  as  heathen  as  the  indigenous 
population.     By  their  demeanour,  which  is  said  to  be  the  fruit 
of  one's  convictions,  they  belied  their  faith,  and  revealed  to  the 
natives  that  though   nominally  professing  renunciation,  they 
had  really  exchanged  the  cult  of  humanity  for  the  worship  of 
self-interest. 

But  this  is  so  huge  a  theme  that  a  large  volume  would  be 
required  to  exhaust  its  history.  And  as  condensation,  enforced 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  limited  range  of  these  remarks,  is 
the  hardest  of  requirements  as  well  as  the  best  of  acquirements, 
I  shall  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  which,  faint  as  it  is,  may  yet  help 
to  quicken  that  interest  which  I  venture  to  hope  exists  among  all 
the  friends  of  this  great  country.  The  text  for  my  commentary 
will  be  the  facts  and  traditions  embodied  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
native  writer,  whom  I  shall  now  hasten  to  introduce. 

Ananda  Rangapule,  son  of  Tiruvenga  Dapule,  was  born 
in  Madras  on  the  30th  of  March  1709.  In  his  childhood  he 
was  sent  to  Pondichery,  where  in  1721  he  was  appointed 
assistant  {courtier-adjoint)  to  the  chief  broker  {couriier-titulaire), 
Guruvapa  Modely.  The  latter  had  visited  France,  and 
been  baptised  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  Louis 
XIV.,  ie  grami  nwmrque,  standing  his  god-father,  as  the  novelty 
of  the  occasion  demanded.    He  was  also  decorated  with  the  tille 
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of  Chevalier »  The  broker  was  tlien  called  ModeliaVt  properly 
MudaUijif,  meaning  '  first,'  his  chief  function  being  to  act  as 
an  agent  of  the  French  Company  of  the  Indiesi  or  an 
intermediary  between  the  Company  and  the  natives  of  India. 
Later  on  this  title  was  changed  into  the  Persian  one  of 
Divan,  The  Divan  Canagaraya  Modely  having  died  in  1 746, 
Ananda  Rangapul^  was  selected  for  the  post,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  from  the  end  of  1 747  to  1 756.  He  was  then 
dismissed  by  the  new  Governor,  Duval  de  Leyrit.  And  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  January  1761,  four  days  before  the  oapitulaticm 
of  Pondicher)', 

These  are,  in  short,  the  most  important  dates  in  his  life,  bat 
his  memoirs  arc  replete  with  many  interesting  details.     The 
memoirs  consist  of  sixteen  volumes  in  folio,  written  in  Tamil,  and 
embrace  the  period  from  1736  to  1761.     He  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  all  the  momentous  events  that  took  place,  during  that 
quarter  of  a  century,  at  Pondichery,  as  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Dupleix  and  the  members  of  his  Qovernment.     It  is  above  all 
from  1746  to  1756  that  his  chronicle  presents  greater  interest. 
During  this  decade  he  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  leading 
personages  that  appeared  on  the  political  scene  of  French  India, 
and  took  an    active  part  in  all  its  stirring  proceedings  and 
negotiations.     The  Indian  potentates  showered  honours  upon 
him.     He  was  appointed  vmnsuhddr,  jagirddr,  and  was  called 
by  many  other  polysyllabic  titles,  in  which  there  was  perhaps 
more  sound  than  sense.      The  last  of  these  titles  was  "Chef 
des  Malabars"  of  Pondichery  in  1 755.     The  life  of  Ananda  was 
published  in  1 849  by  M.  Gallois-Montbrun  in  Pondichery,  in  an 
interesting  little  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  Notice  mr  la  chranique 
en  langue  tamile  d  sur  la  vie  d* Ananda-Bangapillei."  The  memoirs 
are   yet,   with   the  exception   of  two   extracts,    unpublished, 
and     are   said    to  deserve   being  completely  translated,   as  a 
valuable  aid  to   the   elucidation   of  that  particular  period   of 
Indian  history. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondichery  on  the  16th  of  July  1870,  M.  Laude  published  a 
translation  of  Rangapul^'s  description  of  the  siege  of  Poa- 
dichery  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  which  lasted  from  the  15th  of 
August  to  the  16th  of  October  1748,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Le  siege  de  Pondichen/  en  1748,  extmit  des  Memoires  inedits  de 
RangaponUcy  divan  de  h  Compagnie  des  Indea.**  An  English 
translation  of  this  narrative  has  appeared  in  the  Calcutta 
Review  for  July  1893.  At  the  end  of  the  extracts  the  author 
remarks : — ^'  Those  we  have  given  are  quite  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  these  documents,  hitherto 
untranslated,  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  our  early 
struggles  with  the  French  in  India." 

The  city  of  Lindrecies,  whore  Joseph  Francis  Dupleix  was 
born  in  1697,  raised  him  also  a  statue  on  the  30th  of  September 
1888.  This  city  was  his  birth-place  by  accident,  his 
mother  having  resided  there  for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  his 
father's  employment.  During  this  festival  there  was  an 
enthusiastic  literary  demonstration  inciting  the  French  nation 
to  follow  the  traditions  of  Sully  and  Colbert  in  the  East. 
Several  works  on  Dupleix  and  the  British  and  French  rivalry 
in  the  Indian  peninsula  were  published,  and  the  memoirs  of 
Rangapule,  already  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  **  fouds 
tamoul"  of  the  *'Bibliotheiiue  Natiouale"  of  Paris,  by  il.  Margry, 
the  record-keeper  of  the  Navy  (archivisto  do  la  marine), 
were  also  called  attention  to.  M.  Julien  Vinson  also  wrote 
in  the  Publications  de  Vecolc  des  langnes  orientalcs  vivantes  (series 
ii.   vol.  v.),  1889,  an  article  under  the  heading  of  Les  Frangais 
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dans  VInde.  Le  Journal  d\inandarangappoulle  {\73Q--}76{). 
This  is  the  diary  of  the  Divun,  in  Tamil,  from  which  extracts 
are  given  by  M.  Vinson  in  the  original  with  their  French 
translation.  Although  the  diary  begins  in  1736,  it  is  preceded 
by  a  short  account-book,  dated  March  4th,  1726.  Among 
the  curious  expenses  noted  therein,  we  find  the  following: — 
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''  paid  for  a  sheep  to  be  sacrificed  in  order   to  destroy  a  spell 

/'     which  added  to  the    invocation  at   the  top 

of  the  book; "  Victory  to  the  roost  illustrious  Bama/'  has  induced 
M.  Yiuson  to  consider  Raugapul^  not  as  a  Christian  but  as  a 
Vishnuvite. 

This  journal  is  prefaced  by  some  critical  remarks,  from 
amongst  which  I  shall  select  the  following: — '' Sa  ehroniquey 
rddigee  au  jour  le  jour,  est  tres  iu^gale.  On  y  trouve  Ain  peu 
de  tout,  au  hasard  et  sons  ordre :  des  discussions  de  famille, 
des  cancans  de  quartier,  des  descriptions  de  c^r^monies 
religieuses,  ^  cote  de  conyei*sations  avec  Dupleix  et  d'autres 
bauts  porsonuagcs,  ou  au  milieu  de  r^its  tr^  d^taillfc 
d'evenements  fort  importants.  L*6crivain  n'oublie  aucun  des 
traits  qui  pennettent  de  tracer  un  portrait  fidMe  des  gens 
avec  qui  il  a  affaire;  un  mot  sufiit  quelquefois.''  With 
regard  to  Dupleix,  the  editor  of  this  Journal  says  :— 
''  Comme  le  fait  remarquer  M.  GalloisMontbrun,  rimpression 
qui  r^sulte  de  ces  m^moires,  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  personne  de 
Dupleix,  est  qui'l  oifrait  un  melange  des  plus  grands  talents^ 
de  rintelHgence  la  plus  vive,  des  conceptions  les  plus  hardies, 
et  de  la  vaiiitc  la  plus  outrue,  de  I'infatuation  la  plus  ridicule 

et  de  la  cupidite  la  plus  etroite 

II  accepte,  avec  uiie  satisfaction  ^vidente,  les  flatteries  les  plus 
exagerees,  et  c'est  par  des  flatteries  qu'ou  arrive  i  obtenir 
do  lui  des  favours  qu'il  avait  pr6cc(leniment  refusees.  II  no 
repousse  point  les  offrandcs  et  les  presents."  But  gifts  and 
flattery  please  everybody.  Even  those  who  profess  to 
despise  the  latter  would  fain,  nevertheless,  be  flattered  by 
boing  told  that  they  despise  it. 

Thus  far  M.  Du})leix .  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  Mme.  Dupleix. 

M.  J ulien  Vinson  writes: — '' Mais  e'est  surtout  sa  femme, 
Jeanne  Albert^  qui  sort  diminu^e  de  ces  r^cits;  elle  nous 
y  apparait  avec  tous  les  defauts  des  Creoles  mulAtres  (elle 
ttait      lille    d'une     nietisse   indo-portugaise,     EliKabeth-Roea 
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de  Castro)  ;  die  fait  montrc  a  tout  instant  d'ane  devotion 
m^ticiileusc  et  est  tou jours  pr6te  h  appuyer  les  plaintes  et  lea 
demandes  des  missionuaires  catholiques." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  Frenchman  about  Mme.  Dupleix,  based 
on  the  diary  of  an  Indian  writer.  Like  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  who  consider  their  own  the  most  vicious  spots  on  the  earth 
because  they  move  in  them,  the  chronicler  of  his  own  age 
is  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  the  most  depraved  because 
he  feels  it.  But  let  us  see  what  truth  there  is  in  this 
opinion,  and  how  far  the  verdict  of  hard  facts  warrants  such 
an  inference.  Mme.  Dupleix  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques 
Thijodore  Albert,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Company  of  France 
at  Pondichery,  and  of  Izabel  Roza  de  Castro,  whom  the  above 
writer  considers  to  be  an  Indo-Portuguese  half-breed.  Of  this 
marriage  were  born  several  children,  of  whom  Marie  FranQoise 
Albert,  known  also  as  Jeanne  Albert,  first  saw  the  light  at 
Pondichery  on  the  18th  of  March  1708.  She  married 
M.  Viuceus,  of  Montpellier,  and  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Council  (consciller  au  Conseil  Sup^rieur)  of  Pondichery, 
on  the  5th  of  June  1719,  and  had  six  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  born  on  the  27th  of  May  1720.  M.  Yinson 
doubts  that  a  Christian  woman  should  have  married  at 
the  carlv  ajje  of  eleven  and  become  mother  at  twelve. 
He  thinks  it  more  probable  that  she  was  bom  some 
time  earlier  and  out  of  Pondichery.  But  among  the 
Indo-Portugucse  it  was  not  uncommon  to  marry  at  the  canonical 
age  of  twelve,  and  wlien  the  age  fell  below  this  mark^  to  add 
the  nine  months  of  gestation.  Thus,  one  born  on  the 
18th  of  March  1708,  and  married  on  the  5th  of  June  1719, 
including  the  nine  months  of  the  intra-uterinelife,  could  well  be 
said  to  have  completed  twelve  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  Christian  names,  the 
child  bearing  the  two  names  was  the  same;  but  'Jeanne  '  pre- 
vailed at  last,  being  the  one  used  in  all  the  documents,  even  in 
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her  first  marriage  certificate,  whicli  has  been  pteserred,  althbii|;h 
her  age  is  unhappily  omitted.  Of  this  marriage^  as  sai^ 
befone,  eix  children,  two  boys  and  four  girls»  were  bpm,  of  whom 
the  last  did  not  live  beyond  the  eleventh  month.  It  is  not  known 
what  became  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  May 
1720,  but  of  the  three  daughters,  the  eldest,  Marie  Rose,  bom  in 
1722,  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1738,  Francis  Ooyle 
Barnwell,  a  member  of  Council  of  Madras,  whoae  name 
frequently  appears  both  in  the  records  of  that  city,  especially 
during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Madras  by  La  Bourdonnaia 
in  1 746,  when  both  Mr.  Barnwell  and  his  wife  i^ere  taken 
prisoners,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  Bangapid  J.  Her  next  two 
daughters,  one  aged  seventeen  and  the  other  fifteen,  married 
the  same  day,  in  1743 — the  former,  Fran9ois  Comeille  da 
SehonamiUe^  governor  of  Banquibaxar,  then  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  and  the  latter,  Jacques  Duval  d'Esprim£nil,  councillor 
at  Pondichery. 

M.  Tincens  died  in  1739  or  1710  at  Chandemagore,  and  his 
widow,  aged  33,  married  Dupleix,  who  was  43  years  old,  on  the 
17th  of  April  1741.  The  ^  act  of  marriage/  as  said  above,  exists, 
and  it  shows  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  considerable 
splendour.  Dupleix  was  at  the  time  President  of  the  Superior 
jOouncil  of  Pondichery,  and  General  Commandant  of  the  French 
Possessions  in  India.  One  child,  a  son,  was  bom,  in  October 
1 742,  but  died  a  few  days  after,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  other  child.  Rangapul^'s  diary,  however,  speaks  of  a  girl 
under  the  name  of  ''  Chou  Chou,  '*  whom  M.  and  Mme.  Dupleix 
brought  up  as  their  own  child.  This  girl  accompanied  them  to 
France,  but  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  her.  On  the 
death  of  Madame  Dupleix  in  France,  her  husband  married  again 
Madame  dc  Ghastenay,  and  had  by  her  one  daughter,  who 
married  the  Marquis  of  Valory,  whose  descendants,  it  is 
supposed,  are  still  alive.  He  may  have  had  a  son  as  well, 
for  it  18  said  that,  in  186G,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male 
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line  of  the  great  Navab  Dupleix  died  in  a  house  in  the  R«e 
Keuve  des  Capucinca. 

I  hate  hitherto  failed  to  trace  the  actual  representatives  of 
the  Navab  of  tfie  Eamatio  in  France ;  but  of  the  famous  Jja 
Bourdonnaisy  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  one  in  Paris,  in 
1889)  who  was  %  distinguished  traveller  and  atn  author.  His 
book,  bearing  his  autograph,  which  he  was  good  enongh  to 
present  to  me,  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  work  published  by  him. 
It  is  entitled  '*  Un  Franfais  en  Bmnanie.  Notes  A  mfoge 
ridigSes par  Le  Comte  A.  Make  de  la  Bmm'donnais"  It  also 
treats  of  Siam,  hiB  description  and  the  forecast  of  events  there 
possessing  some  elements  of  actuality.  Besides  this  book,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  a  fair  amount  of  francs  an 
interesting  relic,  an  ivory  walking-stick,  of  the  great  La 
Bourdonnais  himself,  whose  name  is  engraven  on  the  silver- 
plate  round  the  handle. 

Jeanne  Dupleix,  after  her  re-marriage  at  Chandemagore, 
went  to  reside  at  Pondichery  with  her  husband,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  been  promoted,  in  succession  to  M.  Dumas,  to  the 
governorship  of  that  town.  On  his  arrival  there  in  October 
1741,  betook  the  oath  as  Gt)vemor-G^eral,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Moghal's  Navab  as  well.  From  this  date  to  that 
of  his  recall  in  August  1 754,  Mme.  Dupleix  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  palace  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  home.  This  was 
seemingly  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  proverb-—''  The 
wife's  realm  is  the  house  and  the  husband's  the  street."  A 
constant  adviser  and  associate  in  all  the  great  events  of  that 
memorable  period,  she  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  both  in 
authority  and  in  influence,  her  famous  prototype,  Nuir  Jahaa, 
in  the  imperial  court  of  DeUi.  Colonel  Malleson  draws 
a  parallel  between  Dupleix  and  the  greatest  militaiy 
genius  that  France  can  boast  of.  He  writes : — **  There  was 
a  marked  resemblanee  in  feature  and  in  genius  between 
Napoleoii    and   Dupleix.     Each    was  animated  by   unbound*' 
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ed  ambition,  each  ptajred  lor  a  stake;  aacE  dbplayed^  in 
their  final  struggles,  a  power  and  a  vitality,  a  riehneai  of 
reeouree  and  a  genius  suofa  as  compelled  fear  and  adminrtion ; 
both,  allBs>  were  finally  abandoned  by  their  oouitrsnnen.  Bat 
their  names  still  remain^^and  will  ever  remafli)  to  postmty 
as  ezamplida  of*  tbe-enormona  valne^  in  a  stnrg^e  with  ad?ersity^ 
of  a  dorniBont  mind  directed^  by-  a*  resolute  will.''  Anent 
Dupleift^  behavibury  when  informed  that  the  offioe  of  Navab 
was  about  to  be  declared  vacant,  he  writea:  ''But  the  pasaiona 
of  Dupleix  were  roused^  Hb  had'  been  formally  nominated 
Nuwdb  of  the  Eam&tik.  Bis  pride  coidd  not  allow-  him  to 
renounce  so  lofty  a  position* in  favour  of  aman  who  had  poead 
as  his  rivalk  Seventy  years  later,  the  man  whom,  ha  most 
resemble-  iii  ambition,  in  genius,  in  the  powei^  of  oompelluig 
oUierSi  camci  under  sinular  oireumstanoes,  at  Dresden  ioFlSlSf 
and  at  Chatillon  in  1814,  to  a  similar  resohitioxi.''  {^*  DapleiV 
pp.  133' and  153.) 

But  a  still  more  striking  paralteKsm^  a  tkr  olbser  analbgyi 
seems  to  exist  between  the-  two  widowed  ladies,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remarry  two  such  historical, 
personages.  'Mme.  YincenB  has,  indbed,  more  points  of  contact 
with,  than  shades  of  difference  ft*om,  Mme.  Beauhaioais.  Like 
Jeanne,  Josephine  was  a  Creole,  in  the  EVench  sense,  and  was 
born  in  the  antipodal  Indtes.  Both  had  great  ascendency 
over  their  husbands.  [One  ruled  supreme  in  the  oriental) 
entourage  of  the  Governor  of  Pondichory,  the  other  ih  the 
little  court  of  Malmaison.  The  influence  of  their  unconmioii 
attractions  was  invariably  exerted  to- gratify  their  husbandi^ 
ambition,  and  their  counsels,  'swayed  mainly  by  Ae  spirit  of 
frivolity  and  female  vanity,  were,  no  doubt,  instrmnental'ta 
some  degree  in  bringing  about  the  reverses  ttiat  finally  over* 
whehned  them  both.  They  possessed  in  common  two  quaUtiesj 
characteristic  of  a  cteole,  extravagance  in  point  of  money  and 
extreme  submission  to  the  priest  in  point  of  faith»    The-firsU 
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led  tbem  at  timefr  to  resort  to  questionable  expedients  to 
replenish 'their  ever  di-ained  cofferH,  which  the  second  bri|pecl 
ta  keep  iu  au  almost  chi*unic  state  of  empiinew.  Ag* 
cording  to  the  Hindu  chronicler^  the  exploration  of 
Mme.  Dupleix'  purse  by  the  autocrats  of  the  nocrMty  did 
not  cease  until  the  recall  of  her  husband,  but  the  interval  that 
preceded  that  disaster  proved  highly  productive  not  only  in 
rich  gifts,  but  also  in  tlM3  frequent  violation  of  that  sweet  and 
charming  virtue — the  vow  of  poverty,  nominally  professed  by 
the  recipients  of  her  bounty.  Colonel  Mallesou,  for  instance, 
eites  the  case  of  a  certain  Fr. La vaur,  who  "carried off  with 
kim  1 ,250,000  francs,  besides  diamonds  and  bills  of  exchange 
for  a  large  amount.  Yet  to  such  au  extent  did  he  carry  hia 
duplicity,  that  he  pretended  ^wverty,  and  actually  petitioned  ta 
Government  for  a  small  pension  for  his  subsistence.''  Of  course^ 
such  cases  wore  rare,  but  one  such  example  sufBces  to  point  out 
the  laxity  of  tone  and  to  denounce  plainly  the  character  of  ih» 
epoch  in  regions  where  both  the  ethics  and  the  aesthetics  are  ubu« 
a]ly  of  a  singularly  austere  type.  One  naturally  expecta  to  meet 
there  with  disinterested  devotion  and  unselfish  attachment  ta 
lofty  ideals.  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  fascination  of  gold  led 
often  to  the  debasement  of  morals,  and  the  material  opulence 
to  the  insolvency  of  conscienee.  Incapable  of  realizing  highcsr 
and  more  difficult  aspirations  they  spent  their  energy  iu  satisfy* 
ing  the  more  vulgar  and  easier  ambition  of  being  wealthy. 

Unthriftiness  and  pecuniary  extravaiganco  are  UBaalljr 
accompanied  by  general  affability  and  beneficence.  Josephine 
was  even  complin^euted  on  this  trait  of  her  fino  temperament  by 
her  victorious  husband.  ^^  Si  je  gague  les  batailles/^  he  said^ 
^'c'est  vous  quigagnez  les  coeurs.^'  Of  Mme.  Dupleix,  how- 
ever, whose  generosity  to  the  praying  harpiea  waa  almost 
unbounded,  we  have  no  practical  illustration  of  deeds  of 
benevolence  to  the  natives  of  this  country.  Possibly  the 
difference  iu  faith  might  account  for  a  change  in  her  natural 
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amiability ;  for,  in  the  documents  of  the  17Ui  and  ISth 
eentories^  collected  in  the  above-mentioned  ArehtTfO^  and  signed 
by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  it  is  clearly  laid 
down  that  a  heathen  was  unworthy  of  Christian  ohariiy. 
No  satire  is  implied,  however,  when  the  same  anthoritiea 
command  in  all  seriousness  the  acceptance  of  any  pagaa 
pecuniary  assistance  for  Christian  institutions. 

The  term  Creole,  which  is  unused  in  India,  has  beeH 
more  in  vogue  in  America,  especially  in  the  Spanidi  part 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  where  the  proportion  of  the  mixed 
blood  has  been  submitted  to  a  pseudo-scientific  analysis  and  has 
undergone  a  synoptic  though  somewhat  empirical  olassifioatioii* 
In  Mexico,  for  instance,  there  aro  so  many  racial  sub* 
divisions  of  a  most  conflicting  character  that,  oonsidering  the 
comparative  recentness  of  their  origin,  they  may  in  time 
surpass,  both  in  minuteness  and  extent,  the  highly  elaborate 
easte  system  of  India.  Thus,  besides  the  Creoles,  llulatfcoes, 
and  Negroes,  there  are  the  Terceroons,  Quadroons,  Quinto- 
roons,  and  Octoroons,  whoso  percentage  of  European  Uood 
is  weighed  and  measured  to  a  nicety.  But,  unlike  the  Indian 
castes,  which  admit  of  friendly  intercourse  amongst  their  motley 
varieties,  except  perhaps  the  lowest,  these  indefinite  Mexican 
sub-divisions  arc  said  to  be  always  accompanied  by  antipathies, 
ravages,  and  rotaliatious  which  render  their  society  a  hot-bed 
of  permanent  unrest  and  everlasting  contention,  hardly  conceiv- 
able in  countries  where  a  happier  homogeneity  prevails. 

Like  Homer's,  !Mme.  Dupleix',  nationality  has  been  diq>uted 
by  more  than  one  country.  The  Portuguese,  as  evinced  by 
some  of  their  recent  patriots,  claim  her  as  their  country-woman t 
and  M.  Julian  Vinson  does  not  entirely  repudiate  their  demand. 
«^  EUe  nous  y  apparatt/'  he  says,  ^'avectous  les  dtfauts  des 
Creoles  muUtres  (olle  ^tait  fiUe  d'une  metisse  indo-portugaise, 
Elizabeth-Rosa  do  Castro.*')  Like  the  Anglo-Indians,  thelndo- 
Portuguese  have  always  been  divided  into  two  chief  classes  of 
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Seinoea  and  Meitu^^  corresponding  to  Europeans  afid  KitrasiaiM. 
Aocordin^if  to  this  simple  dual  nomenclature^  Elizabeth  de 
Castro  was  a  European.  The  GSastros  were^  indeed,  a  aumeroos 
clan,  once  settled  extensively  in  almost  all  the  principal  Portu« 
guese  towns  in  India,  from.  Diu,  Bassein  and  Gt>a  oa  the 
Western  Coast  to  St.  Thom^  in  Madras^  and  BandelanelGhitta« 
gong  in  Bengal.  They  were  all  of  European  descent^  although 
most  of  them  were  bom  in  this  country. 

Mme.  Albert^  the  nother  fA  Mme.  Dupleix,  was  closely  related 
to  the  noble  house  of  Noroahas,  who  were  as  jealous  of  the 
traditional  purity  of  their  blood  as  many  a  titled  magnate  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  To  this  family  belonged 
the  Bishop  of  Halicarnasse,  a  soldier,  a  priest,  and  a  diplomatist j 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dupleix,  both  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  field.  This  singular  blending  of  so  many  incongruous 
duties  in  one  individual  is,  indeed,  more  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  of  the  last  century.  The  career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  whose  appearance  at  the  termination  of  the  heroic 
period  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  was  so  remarkable,  is  highly 
romantic.  Like  the  companions  of  Albuquerque  and  Castro,  he 
put  on  the  armour  over  the  cassock,  and  wielded  the  sword  with 
one  hand  while  holding  the  cross  in  the  other.  His  name  was 
Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha,  bom  in  Goa  in  1 720  from  Dom 
Francisco  de  Noronha  and  Dona  Maria  da  Cunha  e  Castro. 
His  father,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  NobiUarchia  Ghana, 
p.  72,  was  connected  with  the  nobility  of  Portugal,  specially  the 
Counts  dos  Arcos,  do  Prado  and  Catanhede.  D»  Antonio  was 
also  related  on  his  mother's  side  to  Mme.  Dupleix*  mother^  who 
was,  as  we  know,  a  Castro.  When  a  child  he  lost  his  parents 
and  entered  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  in  Gtoa^  whose 
missions  were  then  extensive  throughout  the  East.  In  oonne 
of  time  he  was  sent  to  My  lapore  in  Madras,  where  he  had 
the  charge  of  the  parish  church  of  ''  Lu».''  Here  he  began 
his  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Danes  of  Tranquebar^ 
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the  Dutch  and  the  French,  becoming,  probably  through  his 
oouainf  Mme.  Dupleix,  first  acquainted  with  the  Marqois  of 
that  name.  The  Moghal  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Namb  Dilavar  Jang  Shatmhir  Bahadur^  along  with  Myla^ 
pore,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  was  Ba.  14,000.  Here  he 
built  a  citadel)  which  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1749. 
He  had  but  twenty  soldiers  with  himi  and  he  fought  for 
eight  hours  with  more  than  1,200  troops,  European  and 
0epoye>  and  when  the  defence  failed,  through  meet  of  his  com* 
panions  being  killed  or  wounded^  he  had  to  capitulate.  Taken 
prisoner,  he  was  sent  to  England^  where  his  rights  being  even* 
tually  recognised,  he  was  set  free.  Thence  he  went  to  Franee, 
where  Louis  XV .  decorated  him,  and  obtained  for  him  from  the 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  the  bishopric  of  Halicamasse.  But,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  bulls  from  Ilome^  Dom  Antonio  was  ordered 
back  to  Pondichery  in  command  of  an  expeditionary  force  on 
board  the  frigate  La  Columba.  He  remained  some  time  therej 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Pondichery  returned  to  Goa,  where 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  of  a  legion  newly  created  for  the 
protection  of  Ponda  against  the  Mahrattas.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Portugal,  but  returned  a  short  time  after.  His  eventful  career, 
however,  closed  with  a  sudden  death.  One  day,  while 
driving  he  was  found  dead  in  his  carriage.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Con>'ent  of  the  Madre  de  Dem  and  consigned  to  the 
grave  there.  Thus  ended  the  dramatic  life  of  this  priest-soldier, 
who  had  served  his  country  also  as  a  diplomatist  in  thedifEerent 
courts  of  Hydar  Ali,  the  Peshwa,  and  the  Great  Moghal. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  cannot  spare  more  space  for  him. 
Details  of  the  city  of  Mylapore  will  be  found  in  Barros,  Dec. 
3,  liv.  7,  cap.  ii.,  and  of  the  romantic  episodes  of  the  bishop 
Dora  Antonio  de  Noronha  in  the  Oabinete  L.  das  I\miainha$, 
Vol.  4,  p.  245,  and  Marqucz  d^Aloma^  p.  76. 

But  to  return  to  Mme.  Dupleix.     It  is  evident  from   what 
has  been   said   that   she  was  not  "  fiUe  d'une   mdtisse  indo- 
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portugaise/'  as  the  French  writer  insinuates.  Nor  need  the 
Portuguese,  who  are  always  proud  of  their  distinguished  men 
and  women,  feel  grieved  at  the  reversal  of  their  claim  by 
the  verdict  of  history.  Many  a  bright  page  of  the  Portuguese 
annals  in  India  is  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  figures 
on  record,  and  the  highest  exemplars  of  noble  and  stainless 
womanhood.  The  two  sieges  of  Diu  exhibit  qualities  thai 
shine  with  a  halo  of  their  own,  and  may  even  rival  those 
of  the  mothers  of  Corialanus  and  of  the  Gracchi.  Faith  and 
purity,  unselfishness  and  honour,  have,  indeed,  been  the  accom* 
paniments  of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  and  heroism  which  were 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  life  of  the  defenders  of 
that  ancient  fortress.  The  exercHo  das  matronaa^  as  Diogo  de 
Gouto  calls  them,  this  'army  of  the  matrons/  was  certainly 
worthy  of  the  epic  times  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  whose  glory  alone  was  sufficient  to  irradiate  with  its  splen- 
dour all  the  women  of  their  country.  D.  Izabel  da  Veiga, 
D.  Garcia  Bodrigues,  D.  Izabel  Madeira,  D.  Catharina  Lopest 
and  many  similar  types  of  noble  womankind  repaired  with 
their  own  hands,  as  they  fought,  the  breaches  made  by 
the  enemy  in  tie  walls  of  the  fortress,  defended  by  their 
husbands  and  sons.  And  D.  Joana  Fornandes,  who  like  ''the 
Maid  of  Orleans,"  is  known  by  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  a 
Velha  de  Diu,"  *  the  old  woman  of  Diu,'  performed  yet  greater 
feats  of  valour.  Beatification  apart,  she  is  certainly  as  worthy 
as  Joan  of  Arc  of  a  monument,  like  the  well-known  Frdmiet's 
equestrian  statue  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  to  perpetuate  her  glorious 
memory.  And  no  "army  of  the  matrons"  ever  deserved,  along 
with  the  triumphal  arch  raised  by  the  Senate  of  Goato  celebrate 
the  victory  of  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  a  temple  to  the  JFbrtuna 
MuliehrUy  as  that  handful  of  women,  who  fought  against  the 
host  of  the  Mahommedan  power  in  the  East,  in  league  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  was,  so  to  say,  a  duel  fought  between  the 
Gross  and  the  Crescent  on  the  Indian  soil,  and  the  Portuguese 
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women  of  Diu  wreatletl  with  the  enemy  for  the  viotory  of 
the  CrosH.  Not  lese  meritorious  are  the  liigh-mindedDess  and 
self-denial  of  the  ladies  of  Chaul,  represented  by  D.  Catharina 
de  Souza,  who  offered  lo  D.  Joflo  de  Cnsiro  their  jewels  for 
the  expejiBPa  of  tho  siege,  which  the  great  Viperoy,  in  spite 
of  (he  financial  strain  and  stress  of  the  period,  declined  with 
thnnks.  It  is  to  such  deeds  that  the  national  poet  feelingly 
alludes  in  the  following  couplet  of  bis  iraraortnl  epic : — 

Vereia  aroor  da  patiin  nin  movido 

I)e  |)Teaiio  vil,  ama  alto  e  quasi  etcruo : 

whiob  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton  has  translated  thus  :— 
■■  Thou  ilialt  aae  Love  of  Lani!  that  ne'«r  ibitll  own 
luat  of  rila   lacre;  aooriQit  toniirdsth' Eternal : 

It  remains  to  consider  one  more  point,  "Elle  fait  montre 
it  toot  instant,"  says  M.  Vinson,  "d'uue  devotion  m4ticuleii8e 
et  est  toujours  pr^tu  &  appuyer  les  plaiutes  et  lee  domaades  des 
taiasioansires  catholiques."  This  observation  is  evidently  hnsed 
on  BAQgapule's  ni4?moir  on  tho  siege  of  Pondichci^  in  1748,  and 
fm  his  diary.  Both  these  works  contain  charges  of  intolerunca 
and  fanaticism,  as  wcUasof  covetoiisnossandgrofdagiiiustMmp. 
Dupleix.  On  Saturday,  7th  September,  1748,  the  Hindu  chron- 
icler writes  ; — "The  Governor  and  M.  I'uradis  asked  the  piiests 
of  the  Mission  permission  to  place  gnns  on  the  top  of  the  Church. 
They  consented,  on  condition  that  the  lepareu  I'agoda  was 
demolished.  The  Governor  consented  to  do  this.  The  cnuses 
are — luf,  th;it  he  gives  his  wife  too  much  influence  in  tho 
management  of  alfairs;  2nil,  he  has  placed  100  i>eous  at  hor 
disposal,  who  walch  the  roads  and  put  every  one  to  ransom 
who  goes  ill  or  out ;  yiv/,  she  has  so  mismanaged  the  aSairs  o( 
the  town  thai  it  looks  like  a  cucumber  market.  Inliabilauls, 
heads  of  villages,  cultivators,  merchants,  all  are  (aken 
and  made  to  carry  cjirth  ;  4/A,  it  was  her  deWminatiun  to 
destroy  the  Isperan  Psgoda."  These  are  the  views,  however, 
of  a   Hindu.     The   French  translator  of  this  work  notes  that 
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these  complaints  and  critieism  were  baseless  as  the  destraeiioii 
of  the  Pagoda  was  absolutely  neeessarjr  for  the  defence  of  th« 
town. 

The  diary  also  laentious  the  Pagoda  VedaburMvara,  whidr, 
says  M.  Yinson,  '*{iit  d^molic  en  1748,  d^s  les  premiera 
jours  da  siftgc  de  Pondichery  par  les  Anglais,  k  Tinstiga- 
tion  de  M.  Paradis,  do  Mme.  Dupleix  et  des  Jesuites."  After 
the  siege  was  raised,  the  Hindus  asked  the  Geyemor  to 
allow  thein  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  did  not  succeed  until 
'^hey  had  thus  resorted  to  flattery,  which  seemed  always  to  exert 
a  powerful  bjrpuotic  effect  on  him.  They  said : — *'  If  faudrait 
accorder  cette  permission,  sinon  comme  ceci,  du  moins  d'one 
manierc  quelconque ;  vous  avez  donn6  des  ordres  de  f a^on  i^ 
faire  abonder  la  joie  dans  tous  les  esprits  en  prescriTant 
di verses  choses  de  nature  ^  r^'ouir  tout  le  moiide;  anssi 
tous  lev  geus  de  )»  rille  cainblent  d'^loges  et  de  louanges 
Totre  divimte.  Si,  h  ce  moment,  vous  donncz  seulement  Tautor- 
isation  de  construire  ce  mur,  votre  gloire  s'6tendra  trte  loin." 
This  flattery,  exalting  the  French  Goremor  to  the  condition 
of  a  divinity,  resulted  in  the  temple  being  rebuilt* 

llangapuM  then  describes   a   Hindu    marriage,   which   was 

honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Government  House  party. 

It  consisted  of  the  Governor   and  Mme.  Dupleix ;  of  Mme. 

d'Espr^m^nil,   third  daughter  of    Mme.  Dupleix,  whose  son, 

born  at  Pondichery    in  1 746,  was  the  celebrated  deputy  to  the 

French  Parliament  lu  1789;  Mme.  Comet,  whose  name  recalls 

the  murder  of  Mme.   Gustavo  Comet  by  her  ralet  de  ^amhrt^ 

Marchandon,  at  the  Rue  de  Sfee,  in    Paris,   in  April  1884, 

and  some  others.     He  tells  us  how  the  Governor  and  bis  wife 

were  treated,   and   of  the  following   presents: — '* On  a  donnA 

en    secret    mille    roupies    &   M.   te  Gouvemeur    et    cent     ^ 

Madame."    To   this    statement,    in    the    diary   of  the    chief 

broker  of   the   French  Company  of  the  Indies,  the  translatiMr 

adds    the    following     note: — 'Dans   un    autre    jmssaga   d# 
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Mt6moireft9  nous  voyons  Mme.  Dupleix  ctemander^  un  soUiciteiii^ 
de  Temploi  de  coartier  10,000  roupies  pour  «oii  mari  et-l# 
tiers  ea  aus  pour  elle.  M.  GhiUois-Montbrmi  a  trouTJ,  daiul 
un  autre  passage,  que  Dupleix  aurait  re^u  1 00,800  franoa  pour 
prix  d*une  d^Scision  dans  une  succession  contests."  ThQ% 
extortions  and  malpratices  of  this  kind,  long  buried  in  ths 
diaries  of  the  native  chroniclers,  are  exhumed  one  day.  at  laai. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  diaries  are  being  written  even  now» 
They  will  in  course  of  time  reveal,  no  doubt,  many  a  shocking 
misdeed  to  a  more  vii*tuous  and  scandalised  posterity. 

But  before  posterity  attomps  to  judge  Mme.  Dupldx,  it  u 
necessary  to  reflect  that  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  tiie  soul  is  far 
more  difBcuIt  than  to  solve  a  physiological  problem.  Thore  srs 
etements  in  character  for  which  one  is  responsible  ;  bftt  there 
are  also  certain  traits,  which  are  the  perpetually  varying  oatoomd 
of  the  interaction  of  inherited  characteristics,  the  training,  and 
the  environment  A  great  part  of  morals  and  manners. is 
determinism.  Mme.  Dupleix  was  a  creature  of  ciroomstanoes 
and  the  plaything  of  fate.  She  should  be  judged  not  by  ideala 
which  are  never  attainable  in  this  world,  nor  by  our  standards, 
but  by  those  of  her  own  age  and  country.  One  must  look  at  life 
in  different  aspects,  as  human  affairs  are  infinitely  complex. 
The  chief  factors  that  moulded  her  career,  besides  her  sex, 
were  the  surroundings,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  sombre 
drama  of  heredity.  The  French  saying  "  les  &mes  n'ont 
point  de  sexe  *'  may  be  applicable  to  pure  sexless  souls, 
but  when  embodied  in  human  form  they  show  their  differences 
of  character.  Female  coutititution  has  always  been  marked  by 
instability,  and  Shakespeare  was  not  in  the  wrong  when  he 
said  :  ''  Frivolity,  thy  name  is  woman."  The  age  and  society 
in  which  Mme.  Dupleix  spent  the  early  part  of  her  life  were 
extremely  frivolous.  The  days  of  D.  Joana,  *'  the  old  woman 
of  Diu,"  and  of  D.  Catharina  of  Chaul,  the  true  mfant$du  aiiebf 
the  children  of  real   crusaders,  and  of  an  heroic  age,  in  whoia 
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the  spirit  of  their  forefathers  had  entered  and  become  the 
dominant  note  of  their  demeanour^  had  long  pnssed  away. 
Like  the  Horatian  Dos  est  magna  parentum  rirtus,  it  was  their 
boast  that  their  great  dowry  wus  the  virtuous  character  of 
their  parents.  The  descendants  of  the  Capetan  heroes^  and 
the  scions  of  the  celebrated  families,  who  had  signalised  them- 
selves in  the  fields  of  Ourique  and  Aljubarrota^  and  were  sent 
adrift  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  were  extinct* 
Faith,  which  imparts  sunshine  and  buoyancy  to  the  mindt  con* 
fronting  death  with  equanimity,  had  given  way  to  gloom,  cynical 
scepticism,  party  strife,  greed,  and  outbursts  of  passion.  The 
dames  and  damsels  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  standard  of 
pure  and  polished  life,  of  sound  sense  and  wit — the  very  incama* 
tion  of  sober  and  penetrating  wisdom  for  lofty  ideals  and  deeda 
of  high  enterprise — was  not  infenor  to  that  uf  //  sesHO  dannescQ 
of  the  Italy  of  the  Medici,  were  now  substituted  by  the  types 
representing  the  procax,  rapax  et  loquax  of  Plautus. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  Indo-European  society  was  baaed 
upon  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  be 
independent,  great  and  happy.  This  is,  indeed,  an  elementary 
notion  ;  for,  while  few  can  understand  superiority  in  other 
things,  everybody  can  realize  the  value  of  money.  But  human 
nature  is  so  fatally  prone  to  excess  that  it  will  exaggerate 
virtue  till  it  becomes  vice.  If  independence  or  *^  the  glorious 
privilege  of  being  independent,"  as  Bums  says,  is  the  root 
of  happiness,  and  this  the  nurse  of  virtue,  to  be  rich 
would,  indeed,  be  a  high  ideal.  But  it  is  the  excess  of  this 
ideal  that  leads  to  the  worship  of  money  and  its  subsequent 
nusery.  And  as  all  excesses  carry  their  own  revenges,  the 
possessor  of  wealth,  instead  of  meeting  the  smiles  of  the  world 
with  the  dignity  and  stoicism  of  a  patron,  courts  them  often  .with 
the  servility  of  abondsinau.  Mmc  Duploix,  like  our  progenitress 
Eve  and  like  many  others  even  of  the  sterner  sex,  had  not  pnn 
bablv  the  moral  iibre  to  i^esibt  the  teuiptatiou,  and  to  escape  froui 
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the  alluring  fruit  of  tlie  traditional  pagoda-tree  of  India;  But 
Bangapule  tells  us^  as  an  extenuating  circumatancey  that,  if 
nhe  coerced,  she  also  parted  with  the  money  to  the  priesta,  who 
then  monopolized  the  whole  work-  of  salvationy  eclipsing  God 
Himself.  Now,  every  man  would  like  to  be  generous,  but  timet 
he  is  made  despicably  mean  by  necessity.  The  wife  of  the 
Navab  of  the  Karuatic  was  generous  by  instinct,  and  far  above 
any  necessity ;  and,  as  sympathy  is  a  potent  factor  in  saving 
those  engaged  in  a  struggle  from  the  hopelessness  of  a 
triumph,  it  is  no  wonder  that  along  with  her  sympathy  shto 
gave  her  money  to  the  Catholic  missionaries  whom  she 
found  struggling  with,  and  trying  to  dominatOi  Paganism* 

Like  benevolent  despotism  in  politics,  there  is  enlightened 
selfishness  in  society.  Despotism  in  France  is  said  to  hav% 
been  tempered  by  epigrams,  and  that  the  arbitrary  was  made 
acconmiodating  and  complaisant  by  the  badinage  anAjeu  €te^9rH 
that  were  associated  with  it.  In  the  same  way  selfishness  be^ 
comes  tolerable  and  even  savoury  when  inspired  by-  religion* 
It  is  the  old  theme  of  the  end  justifying  the  means.  The 
egotism  that  Mme.  Dupleix  developed  in  her  dealings  with  the 
Indians — a  characteristic  of  the  children  of  European  parents 
brought  up  in  an  enervating  climate  and  under  undermining 
influences — became  rational  and  heaven- directed  when  em- 
ployed in  the  Per  vice  of  the  Church.  And  those  who  had  her 
conscience  in  their  keeping  encouraged  her  in  this  conduct, 
stifling  originality  of  thought,  stereotyping  false  ideas  of  pro- 
phetic doom  and  pessimism,  blended  with  flattering  promises 
and  propitiatory  vows,  and  thus  reconciled  apparently  all  her 
contradictions  amidst  the  sober  realities  of  life. 

Mme.  Dupleix,  like  her  contemporaries  of  Portuguese  India, 
lived  in  an  age  of  meJiajval  temperament.  And,  as  Jules 
Michelet  points  out,  tbc  great  feature  of  the  mediecval  tempera- 
ment was  fear  :  a  living  fear  of  men,  of  the  State,  of  the  Church, 
of  evervtliinjr,  in  short.     There   was  then  a  veneer  of  chivalry 
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that  insisted   on    the  weakness   of     women,  repres&ing  their 
individuality  and  encouraging  frivolity.     It  imparted  feminine 
impulsiveness,  vanity  and  love  of  display  to  the  whole  society, 
which  became  corrupted  by  ignorance  and  degradation  of  motive 
born  of  inconsequence ;  while  the  rich  fidalgoB  paraded  their 
lust  and  luxury  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.     She  lived  in 
an  age  when  India  was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  dead  virtues 
and  ruined  institutions.    Religion  was  then  more  a  habit  than 
an  emotion ;  more  a  superstition  than  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and 
belief  was   more   the  result  of  custom  or  convention  than   a 
profession  of  faith  rooted  in  the  inner  life  of  man.     It  was  but 
a  formula  nursing  the  mind  into  the  unreflecting  credulity 
regarding  its  relations  to  the  universe.     To  Mme.  Dupleix,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  Indo-European  ladies  of   her  habits 
and  prejudices,  which  were  the  result  of  their  own  narrow  range 
of  vision  or  mental  indolcuco,   religion  was   both  a  formula 
as  well  as  an  entertainment.     Living  in  a  country  and  at  a 
time   when   public    spectacles   or   shows   of    any   kind   were 
extremely  scarce,  devotional    practices    aud     church-festivals 
supplied  them  the  only  amusement  and  recreation   available. 
For  a  woman  of  her  rank,   having  a   humorous  grasp  of   the 
situation^  they  were  the  sole  remedies  for  the  evil  of  enforced 
idleness^  prevalent  in  certain  classes  of  society.     To  the  nervous 
agitation  brought  on  by  laziness,  the  prayer^  even  when  mecha- 
nical, is  soothing.     And,  besides  their  curative  power,  prayers, 
although  resulting  from  beliefs  in  a  varying  degree  of  anthro- 
pomorphic polytheism,  regenerated  by  figures  of  saints,  apostles 
and  martyrs,  are  the  expression  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  in  nature. 
Ooethe  tells  us  that   '*  all  religions  have  an  aim :  to  make  man 
accept  the  inevitable.''  Prayers  said  in  this  sense  have  also  a 
prophylactic  power  against  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  Mme* 
Dupleix  must  have  felt  their  wholesome  influence.  Nevertheless, 
the  fall  of  her  husband,  the  man  who  had  been  rewarded  by  his 
king  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  had  once  assumedf  as  the 
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XfftTab  of  the  Karnntic,  the  style  of  ft  sovereign  prince,  is  soid  to 
h«»e  caused  lier  considemble  chagrin  Biid  shortened  her  liie. 
Carlyle,  the  prophet  of  autocracy,  does  not  mention  among 
the  qualities  ot  the  great  men  and  women,  who  contribute  to 
make  a  nation  great,  those  of  rcsignntioo  aad  renunciation. 
But  men  of  genius,  whose  rare  insight  niiiBt  otherwise  prompt 
them  to  seet  ndjustment  or  corrcBpondenco  between  iniliri- 
dualittcs  and  their  environmcnta,  are,  according  to  Prof. 
Lombroao,  the  most  indifferent  to  this  fact.  And,  although  it 
may  reveal  to  thi'in  the  supreme  law,  that,  in  the  hierarchy  of 
duKes,  one's  conformity  wjih  the  decrees  of  Providence 
occupies  the  highest  rank,  still  thev  are,  us  a  rule,  the  most 
refractory  of  individuiils  and  the  most  impatient  of  eufferers. 
For  even  the  gro(itent  men  Inive  their  special  limitation^  _ 
Summi  tion  omnia  jjos/ruut.  | 

Both  M.  Dupk'ix  and  hia  wife  were  perhaps  doomed  to  failurs 
by  reason  of  their  own  limitations.  Most  probably  they  did  not 
know  them,  nor  the  high  qualities  which  imparted  to  them 
a  most  complex  personality.  "  Uenius  is  ever,"  saya  Schiller, 
"HEiccrct  to  itself,  the  strung  man  iBb..'thiit  is  uiifonscioiiBor  bis 
own  sl^cng^h."  Hut  the  logic  of  events  itt  overpowering.  When 
Nemesis  overtakes  a  person  everything  turns  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  a  psychological  condition  which  Petrarca  expresses 
so  well  in  his  griK-efiil  line  : — 

II  desiT  Ttve,  n  la  appmcxa  i  morts. 

"Paul  III,"  (Aieidsandro  Farnese),  says  Rauke,  "was 
a  man  full  of  talent,  intelligeuce,  and  penelratiug  sagacity ; 
the  station  he  oeeupied  was  the  highest  that  human  ambition 
could  aspire  to  :  bul  how  feeble  and  insignificant  nppears 
the  most  iwwr'rfnl  of  mortals  when  opposed  to  the  resistless 
course  of  events!"  Such  was  the  case  with  Mme.  Uupleix. 
One  finds  its  moral  in  Qidipua,  who  was  pure  of  hoarl,  but 
was  at  last  by  the  cutmic  t-roccss  driven  to   niin.     It  is  iUua. 
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trated   in   tho   Greek   drama,   "  CEdipe   Roi,"   so  beautifully 
translated  by  M.  Lacroix  : — 

"  Ne  re^ardone  person ne  »Teo  on  obU  dVnTie  ! 
Peut-on  jainnis  pr67oir  lea  derni^^rs  ooups  du  sort  f 
No  proolamona  heureuz  iiul  hommo  avunt  sa  mori  I 

And,  though  one  dies,  yet  tho  eternal  destinies  of  the 
universe  advance  to  their  accomplishment,  even  when  '*80 
great  events  from  litth^  causes  spring."  For,  after  all  there  are 
many  things  in  the  world  which  no  science  can  5'et  explain. 
One  must  content  himself  with  relegating  them  all  to  that 
vague  aud  indeiiuite  sense  of  the  Divine  presouce  and  purpose 
in  the  movements  of  human  society.  Niebuhr  rightly  snys  :— 
**  History  is,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which  tends 
most  decidedly  to  produce  belief  in  Providence.*' 

Space  fails  me  to  complete  the  whole  sketch  of  Mme.  Dupleix, 
as  I  had  fancied  it  at  the  beginning.  Some  of  tho  details  took 
a  larger  ground  than  I  expected,  and  there  are  some  minute 
|>ersonal  peculiarities  which  I  have  purposely  omitted, 
because  **  L'art  d'fetro  ennuyeux  est  do  tout  dire."  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  in  the  way  of  recapitulation^  to  ob- 
serve that  Kangapule*s  analysis  of  Mme.  Dupleix'  character 
has  more  elements  of  captious  cavilling  than  features  cha* 
racteristic  of  a  dispassionate  narrative  from  contemporary 
writers.  There  is  more  of  sarcasm  than  of  candour,  more  of 
diatribe  than  of  liaiuctc  in  some  parts  of  his  diary,  which  read 
like  Theophrastus'  invective  against  women  or  Ija  Bruy^re'a 
chapter  on  fhs  Femmes  of  his  celebrated  Caractires.  His  in- 
dictment of  Mme.  Dupleix  for  having  meddled  with,  aud  mud* 
died,  everything  connected  with  the  Goverumont  of  French  India* 
has,  however,  been  rebutted  by  otl^ers.  And  the  originality  of 
his  arguments  lapses  often  into  a  paradox.  The  oligarchical  pride 
she  is  accused  of  was  evidently  an  ingredient  of  her  tempera- 
ment, while  her  fanaticism,  moderated  by  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  was  the  product  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  place 
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although  Bangfipul^  draws  no  compariaon  whatever,  ae  Buckle 
has  done,  between  religion  and  the  conliguration  of  the  locality 
she  lived  in.  H\ie  was  one  of  those  fortunate  persons,  who 
knew  from  birth  more  of  ths  feasts  than  of  the  fasts  of  the 
Church ;  and  she  was  withal  a  have  fomme.  One  must  be 
tender  to  her  faults  and  admire  her  brilliant  qualities, 
which  were  not  a  few.  It  as  said  that  th^re  is  a  soul  of  evil 
in  things  good,  and  she  had  evidently  let  il'^'anfa  de  sm 
qiialiUi.  Professor  H  us  ley  has  lately  told  ue  in  his  ''Evolu- 
tion and  Ethics"  that  a  heavy  tax  is  levied  upon  success,  and  that 
failure  is  one  of  the  commonest  disguises  assumed  by  blesaiugs. 
}!ut  the  little  I  have  said  on  this  fascinating  subject  will, 
I  trust,  contribute  to  reinstate  Mnie.  Dupleix  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  disttiuguished  womon  of  the  htst  century ;  for  nothing 
could,  indeed,  he  more  congenial  to  ray  feelings  than  hor 
"rehabilitation,"  notwithstanding  Rangapult^'a  strictures,  in 
the  hist«iry  of  French  India.  And  is  not  history,  after  all,  a« 
Dr.  Arnold  says,  "the  biography  of  mankind"?  It  is  in 
reality  acolossal  biography,  whose  great  factors  are  Providence 
and  Free  Agency,  the  latter  modified  by  the  combination  of 
the  three  primordial  forces  nhich  produce  all  transformalious 
in  society— the  race,  tho  medium,  and  the  moment.  In  Mme. 
])iipleis'  life  all  these  forces  were  fully  exemplified  in  ita 
t-yclical  ovulution. 

1  pnss  on  now  to  the  Slarquise  do  Falaiseau,  The 
great  French  Revolution  which  subjected  a  whole  generation 
of  womon  to  aevei-c  trials  of  courage  and  endurance  sent 
the  Marquiae  into  exile.  Tho  cyclic  wave  of  the  fortune 
of  the  French  nobility  had  indeed  begun  to  ebb  back. 
The  tide  which  was  turning  had  stranded,  along  with 
8i.>me  families  of  liirdly  arrogance  and  feudal  egotism,  a  great 
many  others,  wlioac  life  was  of  high  thought  and  noble 
ndeavour,  of  lofty  aspirationa  and  pure  devotion.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  Marquise  de  Falaiseau,  about  whom   tho  Vicomte 
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de  Broc  has  lately  published  a  faseiuating  monograph^  entitled 
'  Lix  Ans  de  la  Vie  d*un€  Femme  pemiant  VEmigratioPi,'  a  review 
of  which  has  appeared  iu  the  National  Review,  for  June  1893, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Baroness  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt.  The 
Vicomtc  de  Bioc  says  :  **  Madame  de  Falaiseau  truly  belonged 
to  that  epoch,  when  moral  strength  proved  superior  to  misfor- 
tune; she  personiKes  its  sentiments  and  character,  and  more 
than  one  family  will  find  its  historj''  in  the  scattered  leaves 
which  I  have  collected/' 

But  Madame  de  Falaiseau  was  not  a  typical  Frenchwoman. 
Her  father  was  M.  de  Kerjean,  the  nephew  of  Dupleix,  who 
followed  his  uncle  to  Poudicheiy,  served  with  distinction  under 
Bussy,  blockaded  Fort  St.  David,  and  was  a  French  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Sadras  Conference  in  1754.  And  her  mother  was 
ail  Indo -Portuguese  lady,  Carvalho,  one  of  those  numerous 
Portuguese  families  scattered  tliroughout  India,  who  were  drawn 
bv  their  common  faith  and  the  Latin  racial  affinities  to  the 
French,  in  preference  to  the  other  European  settlers  in  the 
country.  M.  de  Kerjean  shared  in  his  uncle's  good  and  bad  luck, 
and  after  his  death  returned  to  India,  leaving  his  family  at  home, 
to  retrieve  his  broken  fortune.  But  he  died  here,  leaving  his  widow 
and  three  childi'en^  a  son  and  two  daughters,  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. The  king  gave  a  pension  to  Madame  de  Kerjeau 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  husband's  services,  and  soon  after 
the  family  became  dispersed.  The  son  was  sent  to  school^  the 
eldest  daughter  to  her  grandmother  at  Brest,  and  the  mother 
with  Adelaide,  the  coming  Marquise  de  Falaiseau,  lived  in  a 
convent  in  Paris. 

Adelaide  de  Kerjean  married  the  Marquis  de  Falaiseau 
in  1787.  The  marriage  was  happy;  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  iu  early  infancy,  and  one  daughter,  were  born.  The  young 
couple  divided  their  time  between  the  Chateaux  belonging  to 
the  Marquis,  situate  in  Oil^anais,  and  Paris.  In  1790,  however, 
they   had   to   emigrate,   and   their  property   was  confiscated. 
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Amidst  all  their  privati»iia  and  diacomfui't  of  exile,  they  eeem 
ti>  enjoy  Hie.  In  fact,  ia  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances there  is  always  a  ray  of  hope,  aa  in  the  moat  ftolenm 
situations  there  is  au  element  of  comedy,  which  renders  life 
droll  and  tolerable.  In  themidatof  the  moat  placid  enrroiindings 
it  is  ot't«u  hard  to  preserve  a  grave  couiit^>nance.  The  French 
Emigres  gave  themaelvea  up  to  happiness  while  facing  the  grim 
realities  of  exile  and  persecution.  They  nil  behaved  like  the 
uuforlunalc  members  of  the  Royalist  party,  of  whom  the  Coiut© 
Melchior  de  Vogiie  says:  "  Si  voiw  voulez  6tre  juste,  cher- 
cbex  la  caate  et  le  pnrti  sur  l?s  ^chafnuds,  oi\  i'on  fuisuit  son 
vieitx  metier,  demourir  en  souriant."  They  laughed  at  their 
own  misfortunes  even  at  the  moment  of  being  guillotined. 
But,  like  Cbristophe's  Le  Matqw  in  the  'fuilmes  Grardens,  they 
bad,  indeed,  two  faces — the  smiling  mask  and  the  real  head  which 
breathed  out  agony  fioiu  behind  it. 

M  de  Fahiisean  earned  some  money  while  abroad  by 
giving  lessons  in  shorthand,  while  Uia  wife  did  the  same  by 
colouring  plates  for  Buffon's  Siatoire  NaUtrelk.  Her  widowed 
sister,  Mme.  du  Camper,  also  a  very  brave  and  energetic 
woman,  very  uarmwly  escaped  the  guillotine.  She  was  put 
into  prisou  and  owed  her  dcliveranco  to  a  romantic  incident. 
A  friend,  M.  Lcger,  clatuiod  the  release  of  her  as  his  wife, 
taking  care  to  let  her  know  that  she  might  safely  sign  the 
needful  papers,  as  he  would  consider  them  null  and  void,  as 
far  as  their  mutual  relations  wero  coucerued.  She  sigued,  but 
when  M,  Lcger  wished  to  return  ber  the  iniportuut  document 
"her  gratitude  and  her  devotion,"  to  use  bcr  own  words,  "  pre- 
vented her  doing  so."  And  the  marriage  proved  happy. 
Sucb  wiTc  these  two  Franco-Portuguese  women  of  India. 
Simple  faith  in  God  and  deep  family  affections  farmed  the  basis 
of  their  strong  and  fine  character.  "  In  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions, poverty,  and  distress,  these  women  of  the  French 
aristocracy  remained  great  ladies  in  manners,  spirit  and  heart." 
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Faith  and  love  were  their  heritage,  which  never  shone  brighter 
than  in  the  course  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  exile  and  by 
the  frantic  populace  of  the  time.  Madame  de  Falaiseau's  only 
son,  Alexis,  injured  his  knee  by  a  fall.  He  was  taken,  after 
trying  various  treatments  at  Hamburg  and  Aix-la-Chapellef 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  attended,  in  a  lonely  lodging,  by  hia 
devoted  father.  He  died,  at  J  3  years  of  age,  in  1801.  While  in 
bed  he  was  found  to  be  reading  the  Inntati*m  ofChrht^  the  intense 
spirituality  of  which  is  said  to  have  answered  the  poor  boy's 
aspirations,  loosened  his  hold  on  earth,  and  prepared  bim 
for  death.  I'he  severe  lessons  of  adversity  had  not  been  in 
vain,  both  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  many  otherSi  whose 
sufferings  had  ennobled  and  refined  their  character.  Al- 
though so  young  he  had  the  innate  worth  of  his  race.  One  may 
well  sjiy  of  him  with  Corncille: — 

**••••  Dans  les  ^es  bien  n^ 
La  Toleur  n'attcnd  pas  le  nombre  des  annto.  '^ 

M.  do  Broc  describes  the  general  effect  of  the  emigration 
on  the  French  aristocracy  thus : — "  By  dint  of  privation  they 
had  become  detached  in  spirit  from  the  riches  which  they  no 
longer  possessed.  They  found  enjoyment  in  trifles  and  were 
satisfied  with  little,  since  they  had  learnt  to  do  without  every- 
thing. The  stem  necessities  of  life  forced  them  to  submit  to 
the  great  law  of  work,  which  neither  classes  nor  individuals  can 
transgress  with  impunity.  In  their  new  simplicity  they  had 
acquired  a  moral  dignity  which  is  unknown  in  times  when  men 
bow  before  money  and  material  enjoyment  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  the  delicate  feelings  of 
the  heart." 

M.  de  Falaiseau  recovered  his  rights  in  1801,  but  he  was 
then  nearly  ruined,  and  was  glad  to  accept  a  small  post  under 
the  new  Government.  He  lived  now  in  France  with  his  wife 
and  the  daughter  born  in  exile  on   the  21st  of  January  1794. 
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This  daughter  was  destined  to  live  for  eighty-four  j'oars.  ITia  | 
Marquise  de  Falaiscau.  ilitd  in  1312,  leaving  a  raenioiy  beloved 
and  revered  by  her  dosceiidauts ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  tliis  memoir  with  the  words  dedicated  to  lier  memoiy 
by  the  Vicomte  de  Eroc: — "  A  woman  of  the  ei;jhtc!Ciith  cen- 
tury by  virtue  of  bor  choiui  and  grace,  she  hud  the  (;ourage  of 
tlie  generation  that  bore  exile  and  misery  with  fortitude  and 
faced  ibe  scaJfold  without  flinching.  Her  eti-eugtb  of  mind 
was  the  result — not  of  stoicism,  but — of  thoae  beliufa  which 
prepare  for  death  and  cunifort  in  life," 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


(August  1889  to  Mat  1891.) 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Taesday,  the 
Srd  December  1889,  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  taken  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  resolved  to  discontinue  from  the  beginning  of  1890— 
The  Bombay  Guardian^ 
Native  Opinion, 
Investors*  Monthly  Manual, 
and  to  subscribe  from  the  same  date  to — 

The  Advocate  of  India, 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Feterinary  Science  in  fndim^ 
The  English  Historical  Review^ 
The  Indian  Standard: 


A    mecLing   of  the   Society    was  held   on  Monday,   the  15th  July 
181^0. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox  in  the  Chair. 

The   Hoirble  Mr.  Justice  Telang  read  a  paper  entitled   "Gleanings 
from  the  Shariraka  Bhashya  of  Saiikaracharya.'' 

The  Ilou'ble  ^Ir.  Javerilal  CJmiashaukar  Yajnik  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  chief  value  of  Mr.  Justice  Telang's  paper  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  threw  many  side-lights  on  a  very  important,  but  much 
neglected,  portion  of  Indian  history,  namely,  the  Hindoo  period.  In 
illustration  of  this  remark  he  pointed  to  the  instance  of  SankarachArya, 
and  asked  what  did  they  really  know  of  Sankaracharya  and  of  his 
times  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  Sankaricharya  holds  a  pre-eminently  high 
place  in  Indian  domestic  history,  in  Sanskrit  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
that  he  was  an  earnest  theoloi^ian  and  a  great  religious  reformer.  His 
commentaries,  or  Bhashyas,  on  the  Brahma  SAtras  of  Vyas,  on  the 
ten  CIpanishads,  and  on  the  Bhagvadgita,  as  well  as  his  numerous 
other  works,  all  inculcating  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  the  one  true 
1^/ 
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God,  arc  stiulierl  by  Pandits  in  India  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Ilis  name  and  fame,  as  the  expounder  of  the  Adwait  phi* 
losophy,  hns  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  generation  to  generation* 
While  such  is  the  ca«e,  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  incidents  relatini;  to 
his  Uir  li  and  the  d'uracteristics  of  tlic  times  in  which  he  flourished 
are  nnkuovvu  to  us.  So  doubt  the  learned  author  of  the  paper  just 
read  had,  in  another  j)aper  of  his,  ably  discussed  the  que^ition  of  the 
date  of  Sankaracharva.  and  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  was  that 
Saukar/icliarya  must  have  flourished  about  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  the  fact  that  scholais  in  India  and 
Kurope  are  still  divided  in  opinion  on  this  he«d  shows  the  extreme 
uncertainty  in  which  (piestious  of  chronology  were  left  by  Sanskrit 
writers  One  mii^ht  naturally  look  fo  the  hio<;raphy  of  Sankarachilrva 
for  clearing:  up  the  question  of  his  date.  There  were  four  such  bio- 
graphies of  Sankaracharya — all  known  under  tlio  name  of**Sankar- 
vijnya/*  or  "The  Victories  of  Sankar  ;  "  but  while  they  gave  accounts 
of  Sankar's  intellectual  feats  and  reliijious  campaigns,  they  have  left 
this  point  of  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  undetermined.  To  under- 
stand  properly  the  natnre  of  the  times  in  which  Sankara  flourished  yon 
have  to  go  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Telang 
has  done.  From  the  passages  in  the  S'.rirah-hhdshija^  the  learned 
author  of  the  ])apcr  has  given  ns  an  insight  into  the  political,  sociaU 
and  religious  condition  of  India  at  the  period  when  Sankanlcharja 
flourished,  r^ankaracharvn,  for  instance,  held  that  in  his  time  there 
was  no  Sarvabhauma  Rajah  or  Emjjcror  of  the  whole  of  India,  but 
kingdoms  like  Ayodliaya,  Magadha,  and  others  existed.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Elphinstone  in  his  history  of  India.  But  the 
fact  receives  further  confirmation  frnm  what  IIwen-Tsang — the  Chinese 
traveller— says.  IIwen-Tsang  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  seventy 
kingdoms  in  India,  Other  testimonies  show  that  even  at  the  com* 
mencemcnt  of  the  j^Iahomedan  invasion  India  was  parcelled  out  into 
many  principalities.  Another  point  brought  out  in  the  paper  has 
reference  to  the  custom  of  people  making  presents  to  the  king,  he  extend- 
ing his  protection  to  them  by  furnishing  guides,  who  thus  remove  the 
difliculties  of  travelling.  It  is  noticeable  that  Sankara's  opinion  of 
idolatry  was  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  He  held  that 
the  idol  was  not  the  deity  it  professed  to  represent,  but  a  symhol.  Mr. 
Telang  thinks  that  the  popular  i^iews  that  Sankara  favoared  Siva  wor- 
ship is  not  correct,  but  that  Sankara  was  a  Vaishuava.     Mr«  Javerilal 
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thought  that  Sankara  was  neither  a  Shaiva  or  a  Vaishnava,  bat 
that  he  accepted  all  that  was  beat  in  either  Shaivigm  or  Vaishnavism 
and  that  Siva,  or  Vishnu,  or  Brahma  represented  to  him  under  either 
name  that  omnipotent  or  omnipresent  Being  who  was  not  limited  by 
space  or  time.  It  seemed  to  the  speaker  that  Mr.  Tekng  had  Tery 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  references  to  the  &Mrak'bh6sh^a  the  notion 
held  by  Professor  Tawney  that  the  idea  of  veneration  for  the  cow  had 
been  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Bhavabhuti.  The  hist  point  made  in 
the  paper  was  that  the  Vedantic  doctrine  had  been  handed  down 
through  guruparampar^y  or  an  unbroken  series  of  teachers,  to  Sanka* 
rach^ya.  Mr.  Telang  holds  that  this  is  not  quite  correct^  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  in  support  of  his  view  is  that  Sankara  .givea  alter- 
native interpretations  to  some  of  the  Sfltras*  But  he  (the  speaker)  did 
not  qnite  see  how  this  system  of  tradition  about  the  Vedant  doctrinei 
being  handed  down  through  an  unbroken  series  of  teaohen  was  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  alternative  interpretations  put  upon 
Sutras  by  Sankara.  On  the  whole,  he  was  prepared  to  own  that  the 
paper  elucidated  many  interesting  points  bearing  on  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  period  of  Sankaracharya*  He  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  due  to  the  Hon*ble  Mr.  Justice 
Telang  for  his  very  learned  and  interesting  paper. 

The  motion,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Modak,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  25th  August 
1890. 

Mr,  C.  E.  Fox  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  to  the  meeting  that  Ilis  Excel- 
lency Lord  Harris  Kad  done  the  Society  the  honour  of  accepting  the 
office  of  patron. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  on  *•  Mount  Abu  and 
the  Jain  Temj)les  of  Dailwada.'* 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  chairman  on  the  members  present  to 
discuss  the  paper  which  they  had  just  heard  read,  Mr.  W.  £.  Hart 
said  he  would  not  presume  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  improve  on  or 
supplement  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Yaj- 
nik.  But  with  reference  to  his  suggestion — no  doubt  a  good  one— 
that  artists  should  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  treasures 
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ofDailwnda  iu  such  manner  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  all  in  Bom- 
bay, he  must  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  iu  Bombay  to  go  and  see 
the  orii^inals  for  themselves.  In  all  respects  the  journey  was  one  fall 
of  interest  and  instruction  to  any  person  who  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  anything.  As  an  instance  he  would  mention  that  he  had 
himself  visited  the  Dailwada  temples  in  company  with  Sir  W.  W.  Hun- 
ter, Dr.  Peterson,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bombay.  It  would  be  hard  to 
assort  a  quartette  of  educated  men  of  more  different  opinions  or  more 
varied  tastes,  yet  every  one  in  his  own  way  expressed  equal  deli|:ht 
and  derived  equal  interest  and  instruction  from  his  visit.  Only  with 
his  urgent  appeal  to  his  hearers  to  make  the  journey  themselves,  the 
speaker  would  couple  a  caution  that  they  shonld  start  from  the  Abu 
lload  Station  in  good  time  to  reach  the  summit  before  nightfall. 
Apart  from  the  danger  of  contracting  such  a  fever  as  he  had  himself 
caught  in  traversing  those  malarious  jungles  in  the  chill  of  the  even. 
ing  was  the  fear  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  When  the  speaker 
himself  made  the  journey,  it  was  a  terrible  story,  still  fresh  iu  his 
memory  of  how  a  popular  Collector  in  those  parts,  benighted  on  the 
road  u{),  was  forced  to  climb  a  rock  to  escape  a  pair  of  bears  who  kept 
him  a  prisoner  on  that  **bad  eminence"  all  night,  for  whenever  he 
tried  to  get  down  on  the  other  side  and  run  away,  there  was  always 
one  of  the  bears  ready  for  him.  Anxious  to  avoid  such  a  fate,  the 
speaker  took  care  to  start  early  in  the  afternoon  to  ride  up  the  long 
winding  road  of  which  they  had  heard  on  a  wonderfully  dilapidated 
little  pony.  But  such  was  the  beauty  of  the  way,  he  was  compelled 
frequently  to  draw  rein  to  admire  it.  On  one  such  occasion  he  halted 
for  a  moment  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  looking  into  the  densely- 
wooded  ravine  below,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  low  growl  just  be- 
neath him.  Remembering  the  Collector  and  the  bears,  and  in  a  panic 
at  the  thought  of  panthers,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed  and  cantered 
a  good  half  mile  further  up  the  steep  ascent.  Thinking  he  must  then 
have  distanced  the  panther,  he  again  stopped  to  enjoy  a  look  rounds 
when  again  that  growl,  now  increased  to  a  muffled  roar,  met  his  ear. 
Again  he  urged  upon  his  wild  career  to  escape  the  horrible  fate  that 
seemed  to  pursue  him.  Again  he  halted,  and  again  that  roar,  which 
he  then  at  last  discovered  not  to  be  the  voice  of  a  hungry  beast  of  the 
tbrest,  but  a  sound  proceeding  from  the  internals  of  the  steed  he  be- 
sitroilr,  which  had  a  constitutional  infirmity,  aggravated  by  rapid  tra%*el- 
lini^  n{>-hill,  that  caused  the  tftranire  rumblings  beneath  the  saddle. 
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>vhich  he  had  mistaken  for  the  roaring  of  carniTom  in  the  jungle 
below  the  road.     But  let  them  once  be  free  from  the  thought  of  perils 
such  as  these,  and  he  thought  every  one  present,  no  matter  wliat  his 
tastes,  would  find  in  almost  every  yard  of  the  way  a  fresh  interest,  or 
a  fresh  pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which  wonld  abide  with  him 
through  after  years,  ktypeaetiy  ^o  ,  ''a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever."     For  the  geologist  there  were  those  fantastic  rocks  of  which 
Mr.  Yajnik  had  just  spoken,  masses  of  some  amygdaloidal  granite  or 
syenite,  on  which   the  first  efiect  of  the  weather  was  to  excavate 
the  spots  of  softer  substnnce,   so  that  even  a  perpendicular  face  of 
the  rock,  after  a  few  years'  exposui'C  to  water  trickling  down  its  surface, 
was  pitted  as  if  with  small-pox.    Longer  exposure  resulted  in  the  mass 
being  irregularly  weathered  into  strange  fantastic  shapes,  for  it  was 
neither  so   compact  nor   so  hard  as  granite  proper.    As  instancefl  of 
what  he  meant  he  would  mention  the  "  Toad  Rock/'  which  yon  saw 
on  your  left  front  as  you  entered  the  station  of  Mount  Abu,  squatted 
on  an  eminence  above  the  lake.    At  the  other  end  was  the  **  Darwadji^" 
a  pair  of  colossal  gate-posts  of  rock,  between  which  wound  the  road 
down  to  the  plains  of  Rajputana,  beyond  which  on  a  clear  day  could 
be  seen  the  Runn  of  Cutch.     Again,  on  the  Dailwada  side,  was  the 
"  Nun  Rock,"  like  a  huge  sculptured  effigy  of  a  long-robed  female 
figure  kneeling  in  prayer.    Close  by  the  roadside  on  the  way  to  Dail- 
wada were  chambered  rocks  still  used  as  human  habitations,  which 
reminded  one  of  the  dolmens  of  Europe :  and  beyond  Dailwada,  on  the 
way  to  Guru  Sikkur,  was  the  "  Elephant  Rock*' — a  very  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  "snake-handed  jungle  monster."     The  harder  portions 
the  weathered  masses  of  rock  assumed  these  fantastic  shapes.     The 
softer,  by  their  detrition,  yielded  the  clay  found  in  the  hill-side  valley 
which  furnished  to  the  potters  of  Abu  the   materials  for  their  plastic 
art ;  and  the  speaker  thought  that,  having   regard  to  the  granitic  for- 
mation of  the  hill,  it   should  be  possible  to  find  there  felspar  enough 
to  improve    the  texture  of  our   Bombay   pottery,  for  the   design  and 
artistic  finish  of  which  Mr.  Terry  had  done  so  much.     But  it  was  not 
the  geologist  alone  who   would  be   repaid  by  a  visit  to  Mount  Abu. 
For  the  zoologist  the  woods  were  full  of  interest ;  as  were   also  the 
waters,   for  the   speaker   remembered  seeing  in  the   lake,  while "  not 
looking  for   anything   particular  and    thinking  of  nothing  at  all,"  a 
species  of  otter,  the  exact  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  elsewhere. 
Then  the  botanist  would  find  in  the  fields  and  forests  on  the  hill  many 
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strange  plants  and  beautiful  flowers  new  to  the  dweller  in  the  plains. 
Characteristic  of  the  station  was  a  beautiful  sweet-scented  single  white 
rose,  originally  perhaps  escaped  from  garden  cultivation,  but  now 
g  rowing  every  where  in  wild  luxuriance.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
a  handsome  red  hibiscus,  with  a  narrow  cream-coloured  margin  to  its 
petals.  But  a  very  characteristic  tree,  and  one  evidently  wild  and 
indigenous,  was  an  acacia  with  beautiful  bright  yellow  flowers  and 
cruel  thorns.  Then  for  the  archaeologist,  architect,  artist,  sculptor* 
— nay,  he  would  say  for  all  and  everyone  alike,  were  those  wonderful 
temples  of  which  they  had  just  heard  at  length  from-  Mr.  Yajuik,  but 
of  which  he  was  bold  to  say  no  cultured  man  with  eyes  to  see  or  ears 
to  hear  could  ever  see  or  hear  too  muclu  The  fairy-like  tracery  o^ 
that  delicate  marble  carving  had  been  aptly  described  as  "  lace-like"  in 
the  paper  which  they  had  just  heard.  The  speaker  remembered  him- 
self comparing  it  to  that  fine  filagree  work  in  silver  fur  which  ^lalta 
is  so  famous— a  comparison,  by  the  way,  which  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
was  so  pleased  with  that  he  instantly  appropriated  it.  But,  to  what- 
ever they  compared  it,  such  was  the  exquisite  gossamer-like  delicacy 
of  its  minute  perfection  that  the  last  thing  it  suggested  to  the  mind 
was  the  material  in  which  it  was  really  wrought — stone.  It  was  not 
a  thing  that  deserved  to  be  seen,  but  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  seen, 
and  so  he  would  conclude,  as  he  had  begun,  by  saying  "  Go  and  see  it  !'* 
The  chairman  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Javerilal  for 
the  interesting  paper  he  had  read,  which  was  carried  by   acclamaCion. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  26th  September 
1890  ;     Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Geological  and  Mineralogical  Specimens  in  the 

Society's  Museum. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  said  that  the  Soc^iety  had  in  its  Museum 
some  10,000  to  12,000  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  which 
had  not  been  properly  classified  or  catalogued.  lie  accordingly  wrote* 
under  the  directions  of  the  Committee,  to  Government,  enquiring 
whei  her  they  would  be  pleased  to  make  the  services  of  a  competent 
geologist  in  the  public  service  available  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
glad  to  inform  the  mcetinp^  that  Government  had  kindly  permitted- 
Mr.  11.  M.  Page,  Head  Master  in  the  College  of  Science,   Pooua,  to 
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undertake  the  duty  during  the  coming  vacation  of  the  College  when 
the  task  would  not  interfere  with  his  College  work,  the  Society  mak- 
ing; the  requisite  arrangements  with  that  gentleman.  Mr*  Page  called 
at  the  Society's  rooms  and  proposed  arrangements  for  the  work. 


Aif  Illuminated  MS.  Copt  of  Dantb's  "  Divina  Commsdia/' 

The  Honorary  ISeerctary,  in  laying  on  the  table  an  iUnminated  MS, 
copy  in  parchment  of  Dnnte's  "Divina  Commedia"  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society,  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  MS.  to 
the  meeting.     The  immedinte  occasion  for  its  exhibition  arose  from  an 
inquiry  made  by  Sir  George  Birdwnod  as  to  the  existence  of  this  MS* 
copv  in  the  Society's  Library.    Memliers  were  donbtless  aware  that  in 
the  July  nuinber  of  the  **  Journal  of  Indian  Art "  to  hand  by  the  mail 
before  the  last,  Sir  George  Birdw)od  had  puldished  his  Talaable  report 
on  the  old  records  and  relics  of  the  East  India  Company,  with   illns- 
trations  of  charters,  grants,  facsimile  letters,  views,  &c.  Remarking  on 
his  discovery  of  n  copy  of  D*Kerhelob*s  "  Bibliotheque  Orientale"  out 
of   a    Par!see*s   godown   in    Bombay,  Sir  George  Birdwood  makes  the 
following  rt-fereucc  to  the  MS.  copy  now  on  the  table  : — "  On   becom- 
ing secretary  to   the  Bombay   Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
I  went  up  under  the  roof  of  the  Town  Hall  and  began  kicking  up  my 
heels  amon«;  the  heaps  cf  rubbish  lying  all  about  the  place,  just  on  the 
chance  of  >tinnhlii.g  on  some  *  hid  treasure,'  when   presently   I  struck 
*thnd*  against  a  large  vellum  quarto.     It  turned  out  to  be  an  illumi- 
nated ^IS.  of  Dante's  poems,  with  a  miniature  of  the  poet,  all  painted 
within  thirty  years  of  his  death,  and  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Ambrosian  Librnry  at  Milan  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  MSS.   of  Dante 
extant,      i  here  was  no  record  of  the    volume  to   be  traced  anywh«»re, 
until  sifter  gohig  hack  for  years  in  the  minute-books  of  my  predecessors 
I  found  that  it  had  hccn  pressented  to  the   Society    in,    if  I   remember 
rightly,  18 J7,  hv  the  Ilon'hle  Mountstuart  Elphinstone."    Mr.  Javerilal 
said  that  in  a  letter,  dated  the  22nd  August,  he  had  fron*  Sir  Qeorge 
Birdwood,  the  learned  Doctor  asked  to  let  him  know  if  the  copy  was 
all  ri*;ht  still.     '*  It  is  worth,"  says  Sir  George,  **  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and 
I  made  a  regular  shrine  of  it,  showing  it  to  all  distinguished  strangers. 
Every  learned  Jesuit  that  passed  through  Bombay  used  to  be  shown 
it ;  and  I  recollect  one  of  them  saying  that  it  was  absolutely  priceless, 
and  that  jC10,000  would  be  given  for  it  at  once  in  Italy.     I  shall  be 
very  grateful,  indeed,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  me  on  the 
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suhJGct.**  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  the  speaker  said  he  wrote  back  to 
Sir  George  to  say  that  on  receipt  of  his  letter  he  (Mr.  Javerilal)  exa- 
mined the  MS.  copy  very  carefully.  It  was  also  shown  to  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Justice  Candy,  Mr.  Macdonell,  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Westlake,  who  were  probably  not  aware  till 
then  of  the  existence  of  this  literary  curiosity  in  the  Library.  They 
all  thought  that  the  MS.,  which  was  more  than  five  hundred  years 
old,  was  preserved  in  good  order  and  condition.  There  were,  indeed, 
a  few  ])ages  in  the  beginning  which  had  some  holes  here  and  there 
made  into  them,  but  the  bulk  of  the  copy  was  remarkably  neat,  clean, 
and  free  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  Powdered  camphor  was 
constantly  put  into  the  body  of  the  leaves.  The  flyleaf  of  the  copy 
bears  on  it  the  words  :  **To  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  presented 
by  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  President  of  the  Society." 
Tlic  inside  of  the  leather  binding  has  on  it  an  inscription  in  Italian,  of 
which  Dr.  DaCunha  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  translation  : — 

''  Magnificent  book  in  parchment  of  the  Divina  Commcdia  of  Dante 
Alighieri  which  equals  in  preservation  and  in  beauty  those  existing  in 
the  leading  libraries  of  Europe,  especially  ti»at  existing  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  of  Milan,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  The  form 
of  the  characters  shows  that  its  date  is  near  the  middle  of  the  XIV. 
Century— that  is,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  which  took 
place  in  1321,  at  the  aa;e  of  56.  The  miniatures  at  the  head  of  each 
canto  allude  to  the  contents  of  each  canto,  and  indicate  the  style  of 
the  art  of  the  XIV.  Century  in  a  way  that  renders  this  book  highly 
precious.'* 

Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Mody  read  a  paper  on  the  game  of  Ball  Bat 
among  the  ancient  Persians  as  described  in  the  epic  of  Firdousi. 

Dustor  Dorab  Pesholan  Sanjana  supplemented  Mr.  Mody's  paper 
with  tbe  following  remarks  : — 

**  The  references  to  the  game  in  question  extracted  by  Mr.  Mody 
from  the  *  Sluihnamch'  cainiot  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  indications  of 
its  existence  among  the  ancient  Persians.  Pehlvi  writings,  which  are 
much  olrler  th:in  the  cjiic  of  Firdousi,  also  point  to  this  physical  exer- 
cise ;  especially  the  old  fragments  entitled  '  Karnamak-i-Artakhshir-i- 
Papakan,'  which  record  some  of  the  meritorious  feats  of  the  famous 
Sassanian  Kings,  Ardeshir  Shahpur  and  Ilormuz.  These  fragments 
relate  to  three  ])rincipal  sports  in  which  an  Iranian  prince  or  yonng 
warrior   was  trained,   and    whoever  excelled  in  these  three  physical 
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acquirements,  was  reputed  to  be  a  prince  or  hero  of  high  promise. 
These  pursuits  are  named  in  Pehlvi  (1)  '  chupaan/  a  species  of  hockey 
on  horseback  played  by  means  of  a  ball  and  a  concave  staff  or  lackett 
(2)  '  nakhchir/  the  art  of  hunting,  and  (3)  'asbarih,'  the  art  of  riding 
(from  which  is  derived  the  old  Iranian  title  of  honour  *  aspoharkan/ 
knights  or  chevaliers).  The  game  called  '  chopaan'  in  Pehlvi,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  '  Karnamak'  mentioned  above,  was  played  between 
Artakhshir  and  the  son  of '  Ardwan.'  In  the  heading,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  paper,  Mr.  Mody  uses  the  English  word  '  bat* 
or  the  modem  Persian  *'  cbugan."  I  think  that  this  word  does  not 
clearly  convey  to  us  generally  the  idea  of  a  concave  instrument  suitable 
for  holding  or  throwing  the  ball  high  up  in  the  tit  while  riding  on  an 
uneven  surface.  I  would  rather  have  the  word  'racket*  to  signify  the 
Persian  '  chugan,'  since  the  original  game  of  Iran  seemS^to  be  a  com- 
bination of  English  polo  and  lawn-tennis.  There  is  a  philologicd. 
interest  also  attached  to  the  appellation  of  the  game.  The  modem 
Persian  name  '  chugan'  may  well  be  identified  with  the  Avesta  word 

*  chakava,'  which  comes  from  a  root '  chaku/  to  resist.  By  an  inteiy 
change  of  consonants  this  'chakava'  becomes  'chavak'  or  *  chnk*  jnst 
as  the  Av.  'chakhra'  and  *sukhra'  become  '  charkh'  and  'snrkh'  in 
modem  Persian.  The  Pehlvi  form,  when  read  '  chnvakan,'  may  also 
be  traced  from  the  same  Avesta  noun  ;  but  for  its  variant  'chupaan'  a 
probable  derivation  could  be   suggested  from   the  Pehlvi   'chipa,*    or 

•  chibah,'  which  means  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  stick.  By-the-bye,  I  may 
mention  that  although  no  clear  allusions  to  this  game  of  rackets  could 
be  raked  out  from  the  Avesta,  still  there  are  some  remarkable  passages 
in  which  great  stress  is  frequently  laid  upon  the  strict  preservation  of 
bodily  strength  and  health.  The  angel  Bauma  is  often  implored  to 
keep  away  sickness  and  death.  Soundness  of  body  and  purity  of 
spirit,  which  are  merely  the  results  of  good  physical  and  spiritual 
training,  form  the  principal  motive  of  Zoroastrian  Edification,  The 
special  importance  given  to  physical  strength  is  even  manifested  in  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  unmarried  girls  to  *Ardvi-sura'  to  procure  for 
them  stronj?  and  valiant  men  as  husbands.  Such  was  the  vigour  of 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  that  most  of  the  present  civilized  habits  of 
the  West  had  no  doubt  obtained  in  Iran  as  well  as  India  in  prehistoric 

times." 

On   the   proposition  of  Dustoor  Dorab,  seconded  by  the   honorary 
secretary,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mody  for  his  paper. 
2  a 
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A  general  mechig  of  the  Society  in  accordance  with  article  XX.  of 
the  rules  was  held  on  Friday,  the  28ih  Novemher  1890  for  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  in  the  chair. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  Advocate  of  India 
and  to  subscrihe  to  India,  Indian  Textile  Journal  and  VArt^  from 
the  beginning  of  1891. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  19th  January 
1891. 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Raymond  West,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  vSeciTtiiry  read  the  iollowing  paper  : — 

The  "  SuiJarshana,"  or  Beautiful  Lake  of  the  Girnar  Inscriptions. 
B.C.  309 — A.D.  450.  By  Khan  Bahadur  Ardeseer  Jamshedjeei 
"with  introduction  by  r)r,  Oliver  Oodrington. 

At  the  concluiiion  of  the  paper  the  Ilonorary  Secretary  read  the 
following  note  from  ^Ir.  J.  M.  Campbell,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  mooting  on  account  of  other  cnKau:ement5. 

It  seems  to  mo  highly  satisfactory  that  the  site,  both  of  the  earlier 
and  of  tho  Inter  Sudarshana  Lake,  should  be  fullv  identified,  and  that 
Mr.  Ardeseor's  evidence  should  have  been  checked  on  the  spot,  and 
bis  conclusions  confirmed  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Dr.   Codrington. 

The  Inscription  Rock  at  Girnar  is  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
monument  in  Western  India.  ^Ir,  Ardeseer  seems  to  n)c  to  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  our  Society  and  of  all  interested  in  the  antiquities 
of  WesUTu  India  by  settling  the  puzzling  and  disputed  question  of  the 
site  of  the  Sudarshana  Lake. 

The  details  of  the  north  bank  sluices  and  conduits  strike  me  as 
especially  useful.  They  explain  several  passa^^cs  in  the  inscriptions 
which  were  hard  to  understand,  and  of  which  the  translations  seem 
hopelessly  at  variance.  It  is  a  spt»cial  satistaction  that  the  facts  as- 
certained seem  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of  the  translation  made  by 
Pandit  Bliagwanlal  who,  I  am  satisfied ,  would  have  welcomed  Mr. 
Ardeseor's  identification  of  tho  site  of  the  lake,  beii>g  aware  what 
strong  objections  could  be  urged  against  the  site  in  the  Bhawanath 
Gorge. 

The  Dovvan  of  Junagadh,  Kao  Bahadur  Ilaridas  Veharidas,  with  his 
usual  euro  for  all  that  mny  add  to  the  interest  of  Junagadh,  has  hsd 
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photographs  taken  of  the  foandations  of  the  dam  and  of  the  remaina 
of  the  conduits.    The  photographs  will  be  received  in  a  few  days  and  ' 
presented  to  the  Society.  ' 

The  interest  shown  by  the  Junagadh  Darbar  in  the  antiqnitna  of 
their  State  is  well-known.  So  far  as  possible  tbey  have  secnred  the 
Inscription  Rock  asainst  decay.  Now  that  their  importance  has  been 
established  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Durbar  will  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  what  is  probably  the  oldest  building  in  'Western 
India.  It  may  even  be  possible  that  the  attention  which  Mr.  Arde- 
seer's  discoveries  have  drawn  to  the  suitableness  of  the  site  may  induce 
U.  H.  the  Nawnb  to  rival  the  achievements  of  ancient  rulers,  and  for  a 
third  time  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  river  and  turn  the  hollow  of  the 
Sourekha  into  a  lake  as  fair  as  either  of  the  Ancient  Sudarshana,  enrich- 
ino;  his  c^ipitnl  by  an  abnndance  of  water  and  by  adding  the  loveliness 
of  a  lake  to  the  grandeur  of  the  citadel  crags  and  battlements,  and  the 
majesty  of  Girnar  complete  the  beauty  of  the  most  picturesque  scene 
in  Western  India. 

The  Hon.  the  President,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Khan  Baha* 
dur  Ardeseer  Jamshedjee  and  to  Dr.  Codrington  and  Mr.  J.  IL  Camp* 
bell,  said  that,  though  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  who  had  not  visited 
the  spot  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  paper,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the  Society.  The  identifi- 
ration  by  Mr.  Ardeseer  of  the  lake  Sudarshana  with  the  description 
Kiven  in  the  insc'ri[)tinn  on  the  Girnar  rocks,  two  thousand  years  old, 
\»as  very  striking.  This  identification  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Codring- 
ton and  'Sir,    Camphell,  who  were  equally  entitled  to  their  thanks. 

As  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell  that  H.  II.  the  Nawab  of  Junagadh 
would  enter  on  u  new  enterprise  of  having  another  lake  for  the  third 
time,  he  (the  President)  woald  say  that,  though  the  proposal  would  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
State,  he  trusted  that  the  State  would  not  venture  to  undertake  an 
enterprise  of  the  kind  without  making  sure  that  the  treacherous  nature 

'f'  the  jL;round  would  not  endanger  its  safety. 


The  annual  meetlnii  of  the  Societv  was  held  on  Mondav,  the  2nd 
February  181U. 

The  ilouhl''  .Sir  Raymond  West,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Hf  nor.iry  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  for  1890. 
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Rio  Bahidur  Y.  M.  Kelkar  proposeJ  that  the  report  be  adopted 
A\\\  thanks  voted  to  the  Committee  of  Management  for  their  senice.^ 
'luring  the  year. 

The  President  then  made  remarks  on  the  report. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jeewanji  Jamsetji  Mody,  seconded  hy 
Mr.  Vjindravandas  Piirshotamdas,  the  following  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment and  auditors  were  appointed  for  lxH91. 

Committee  of  Management,  181^0. 

Prf>id(Mit.— The  Hon  i)le  Sir  Raymond  West,  M.A..  F.R.G.S., 
R.C.l.K. 

Vice-President— C.  E.  Fox,  E<(j.,  M.A.,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justic*.* 
K.  T.  Telang,  M.A..  CLE.,  the  llonble  Mr.  F.  L.  Latham,  M.A.. 
;i;id  the  IIonMjle  Mr.  Jnsiice  Birdwood,  M.A. 

Meinhers. — The  Hon'ble  Javerilal  Umiashanker  Ynjnik,  Messrs. 
Kliarseiji  Rastamji  Kama,  Atmaram  Pandnrang,  G.G.M.C,  J. 
Gerson  da  Cuuha,  ^ALR.C.S.,  M.R.A.8.,  John  Westlake,  and  D. 
Mai'Donald,  M.D.,  IMrs.  Pechey-Phipson,  M.D.,  Messrs,  Dastiir 
Darab  P.  Sanjana,  IJ.A.,  and  J.  Grithths,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan» 
ALA.,  Mr.  M.  !Macmillan,  B.A.,  and  !Mr.  G.  A.  Kittredge,  M.A. 

Honorary  Secretary. — The  HonMde  Javerilal  Umiashanker  Yajnik. 

Jiiint-Uonorary  Secretary. — (N'umismatics  and  Archaiology). — Dr. 
.1.  Gerson  da  Cunlia. 

ricnorarv  Anditors. — "Rao  Bahadur  Yeshwniit  Moreshwar  Kelkar 
and  Mr.  D.  R.  Chichgar. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  March  K^L 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Raymond  West,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Macdonell  read  a  paper  on  the  MS.  of  Dante*8  "Diviiia 
Tommedia"  in  the  Library  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  after  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author 
•)t'*  he  paper  for  his  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
''  Divina  Commedia,"  said  that  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
f.  ?'nter  a  mild  protest  against  the  fuss  that  has  for  some  months  been 
i^iadf  about  this  manuscript.  In  order  to  reduce  to  its  due  proportious 
tiie  somewh:tt  exalted  notion  prevailing  here  for  some  time  regarding 
ir>:  rarity  aud  high  commercial  value, — for  in  the  statement  of  its  being 
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worth  ^*1 0,000  a  little  exAggeration  may  not  unreasonably,  be  sus- 
pected even  bv  one  not  conversant  with  snch  matters, — it  was  necessary 
to  ^ive  a  few  details.  It  was  well  known  that  the  '^Divina  Com- 
media*'  had  already  secured  for  the  famous  Florentine  the  admiration 
of  Ills  contemporaries  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of  posterity,  which  had 
rendered  the  work  so  highly  popular.  The  elder  Alexander  Dumas 
writes  that  on  completing  the  poetn  at  Ravenna  two  thon<and  copies 
were  made  and  distributed  throng;hout  Italy.  His  precise  words  are:—* 
*'  Knfin  il  alia  a  Ravenne;  c*est  dans  cette  ville  qo'il  publia  son  poeme 
tout  entier.  \)e\\y  mille  copies  en  furent  faites  k  la  plume  et  envoyees 
par  toutc  I'ltalle.'*  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1836,  p.  632.)  This 
may  be  an  exagi^^eration,  and  Corrado  Ricci  in  his  article  *'La  prima 
copia  dolla  Divina  Commedia"  thinks  so.  (Rassegna  Settimanale, 
1880,  p.  106).  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  text  was  extensively 
copied  both  during  the  life  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Dante  Alighieri. 

Then  as  early  as  1373,  or  about  50  years  after  his  death,  a  chair 
was  established  in  Florence,  first  occupied  by  Boccaccio,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  explaining  the  Dantesque  philosophy,  which  must  have 
certainly  created  some  demand  for  copies,  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
not  vet  invented,  and  the  monasteries  were  full  of  scribes. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  written  to  the  printed  copies,  the  earliest 
edition  known  U  that  of  Milan  of  1478.  The  Academicians  of  the 
Orusn  ill  ti\iiii;  the  text  Imd  collected  numerous  copies  for  collatin;; 
and  j^ivjuiL^  various  rendings. 

TIktc  are  in  this  Libnirv  two  editions — the  Venetian  of  1757  by 
Count  /iHpaia,  and  the  Floreiitiuc  reprint  of  the  Pad uan  edition,  called 
*'  Dell  t  2vriui'iva."  of  1830.  Both  contain  foot-notes  giving  the  variants 
and  the  couimeuturv  of  the  celebrated  Lombardi,  Each  of  these 
eduious  uuiitious  many  MS.  cjojiies,  and  Zapata  says  that  "good  men'* 
in  Italy,  In-lore  the  printing  press  was  known,  were  too  glad  to  make 
co|»ies  auil  >catter  them  throu'rhout  the  world.  These  are  his  exact 
w  'rds  :  "  Ne  niinore  osseqnio  niostravono  verso  tanto  Poetaquei  buoni 
uorniuj,  die  ))ri!na  dolhi  Ktampa  applicavano  a  far  copie  a  penua  di 
qu^'-ta  (l:\iua  openi,  perche  senipre  ])iil  si  spargesse  pel  moudo," 
P.  X\l.  Theu  he  nuMiiiiUis  30  copies,  which  according  to  Inferigno 
iirv.'  t  ",  iu  .K '  Lar.reutian  Library  of  Florence  alone,  the  latter  addiu*;^ 
tint  tlie  A^'adetnieians  had  consulted  52  others  for  their  edition  of 
lfv92.  The  Taduan  edition  also  mentions  some  other  old  copies  extant, 
both  in  Italy  arid  abroad,  among  others  the  Codioe  Caetano,  of  which 
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Dr.  da  Cimha  said  he  would  speak  more  nt  length  hereafter,  and  the 
Codice  Faticano,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Boccaccio  and  annotated 
bv  Petrarch  a. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  present  MS. ;  he  thought  that  though  it 
mio^ht  he  precious,  it  bore  neither  the  date  nor  the  name  of  the  copy- 
ist. Its  authenticity  was  guaranteed  by  a  short  note  prefixed  to  the 
text,  wliich  is  in  semi-gothic  characters  in  modern  cursive  letters,  and 
was  uusigned— stating  that  the  codex  from  its  writing  and  the  style  of 
the  art  of  the  allegorical  miniatures  at  the  beginning  <if  each  canto  may 
be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  Century.  This  staifiment  was 
misleading,  as  the  miniatures  arc  only  two  or  three.  Nor  had  it  any 
extrin>ic  merit,  such  as  the  illustrations  of  Alirhat'l  Angelo,  or  the 
marp^iual  notes  of  Petrarcha  to  ju.^^tify  the  fabulous  price  of  more  than 
a  lakh  of  rupees. 

This  c  >py  was^  moreover,  exnmined  bf)th  by  Senator  Mnntegazza  and 
Ttiunt  De  Gubernatis,  when  they  were  in  Hoinliay  some  years  ago,  and 
it  did  not  strike  them  as  conrainimranvtbiii":  extraordinary.  It  may  be 
added  that  they  are  both  of  them  (piite  competent  to  judge  of  its  value. 

The  later  f»hase  of  the  criticism  of  tlie  *'  Divina  Commedia"  has 
i»rouglit  to  light  several  other  new  copies,  such  as  the  Chigian,  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  (/hi^^of  Rome,  that  of  the  IliUiotht^qne  du  Rot, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest,  besides  tliose  mentioned  in  the  Mortara 
(.'ataloguc  of  the  Italian  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  and 
Tiiany  others,  which  were  scarcolv  known  until  a  few  years  au:o. 

The  allusion  made  al)ove  to  the  Codice  Cartann  referred  to  the  one 
possessed  by  Don  Enrico,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  which  was  transmitted 
in  course  of  time  to  Don  Michael  Angelo  Caetani,  the  next  duke  of  the 
<aine  name,  who  was  a  devoted  student  of  Dante's  works.  He  pub- 
lished six  extremely  valuable  tables,  illnstralive  of  the  "  Divina Comme- 
«lia,"  designed  by  his  own  hands,  and  three  learned  glosses  or  com- 
mentaries, copies  of  which,  presented  by  the  late  Duke  of  Sermoneta 
to  Dr,  d;i  Cnnhii,  with  the  autograph  of  that  jj;reat  lloman  Dantist, — a 
tf-nu  that  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  for  it  has  been  found  in  use 
a:norij:sl  scholars  for  more  than  400  years, —were  then  shown  to  the 
irieinbers  of  the  Society,  as  both  these  works  are  very  rare,  and  they 
:::;i:ht  interest  some  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Dr.  CiLTson  da  Cunha  concluded  by  saying  that  his  remarks  about 
Oxi'  MSS.  did  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of  the  ver? 
i  ill  borate  anJ  instructive  paper  ju*;:  read. 
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Bfr.  R.  0.  Oxenham,  in  seconding  the  motion  of  thanks  observed 
that  the  Society  should  keep  the  MS.  and  not  think  of  parting  with  it 
especially  as  it  was  presented  to  them  by  so  great  a  statesman  as  the 
Hon'ble  Mounlstuart  Elphinstone,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
gradually  make  a  collection,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Macdonel),  ef  stand- 
ard works  on  Dante. 

The  President  then  made  remarks  on  the  paper,  and  put  the  TOte  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  April  1891. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telang,  CLE.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak  read  a  paper  on  Dharmakfrti  and  Sbamkarftchirya. 

The  chairman  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pathak  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  had  read,  observed  that  it  was  fall  of  a  number  of 
facts  not  known  to  scholars.  So  far  they  required  to  be  carefally 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  date  of  Shankardch&rya, 
He  himself  was  one  of  those  who  held  a  dififerent  view  from  that  of  the 
aothor  of  the  paper  and  that  was  because  the  facts  now  brought  for- 
ward were  not  available  to  him.  The  whole  question  would  now  have 
to  be  re  consielercd  in  the  light  of  the  information  supplied  by 
Mr.  Pathak.  lie  had,  however,  no  doubt,  that  whatever  decision 
might  ultimntc'ly  be  arrived  at,  the  facts  were  of  great  value. 

The  vote  of  tlinnks  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  then  read  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  Relics  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Afody,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Karkaria  for  his  paper. 
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Northern  India  Salt  Revenue  Dcpartmeufc,    1888-89   and 


1889-90.     By  the  Government  of  the  North-Wost  Provinres, 
Opium   Department,   Bombay    I'residency,   1887-88  and 


1888-39.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 

of  the  Chemical  Analyser  to  Government,  1588.     By  tho 


Bombay  Government. 

of  the    Sanitarv    Conmiissioner   for    the  Government    of 


Bombay  for  1888  and  18'i9.     By  the  Bombay  Government, 

of  the  Talukdari  Settlement  Olliccr,  1888-89  and  1889-90. 


By  the  Bombay  Government. 

on  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay  rrcsidency. 

By^  the  Bombay  Government. 

on    Municipal   Taxation,    Bombay   Presidency,    1887-88, 


and  1888-89.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 

—  on  Publications  issued  and  ivgistered   in   British    India, 


1888  and  1889.     By  the  Government  of  Inilia. 

-  on  Public  Instruction,    Punjab,    1888-89    and    1889-00. 


By  tho  Punjab  Government. 
—  on   Sanitarv  Measures  in    India,  1887-88  and    186889. 


By  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

on  the  Exploration   in  Sikkim,   Bhutan  and    Tibet.     By 


tho  Government  of  India. 

on  the  Internal  Trade  of  the  Punjab,  1888-89  and  1889-90. 


By  the  Punjab  Goverament. 

—  on  the  Operations   of  the   Survey  of  India   Department. 


1889.     By  the  Government  of  India. 

on  Vaccination,  Punjab,  1889.  By  the  Punjab  Government. 

. Bombay    Presidency,  1889-90.     By    tho 

Bombay  Government. 

on  Rail-borne  and  Road-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency, 


1889-90.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 

on  Reformat'"^  *^^*hoo],  Yerroda,  1889.     By  the  Bonibav 


Government, 


/ 
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Rkport,    negisirar-Gcneral,   Births,   Deaths,     and   ICarriagea   in 
England.     By  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

■  Registration   Department,    Bombay   Presideney,  1889*90* 

By  the  Bombay  Government. 

Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1888-89  and  1889-90. 


By  the  Punjab  Government. 

Sanitary    Adminiscration,     Punjab, "  1888-89.      By    the 

Punjab  Government. 

Settlement,  Gurgaon.     By  the  Punjab  Goyemment. 

Stamp  Department,  Bombay,  1888-89  and  1»89*90.    By 

the   Bombay  Govemmeat. 

Punjab,  1888-89.     By  the  Punjab 

Government. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Aden,  1888-89.     By  the  Bomber 


Government, 
1889-90.    By  the  Bombay 

Government. 
Returns  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  in  Indian  Waters,  1889,    By 

the  Government  of  India. 
— : Rail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency^  for  1889-90*    By 

the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Traffic.  Sind,  1888,  1889,  and  1890.     By  the 


Government  of  Honihay. 

and  Kiver-borne  Trade,  Pnnjab,.1890.  By  the 


Punjab  Government. 
Revhcw  on   the  Tra(l(;  in    India,   1887-8S   and   1888-89.     By   the 

GoveiMinient   of  India. 
lli'.visioN    Survey    Settlement   of    villajjes   in    Dhanduka   Taluka, 

Alimetlabad  Culhetorate.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 
. li>3   villagoH,  Khed  Taluka,    Poona. 

\\y  tlie  JJoinbay  Government. 
Khatao    Taluka,    Satara.     By     the 


Hoiubav  (lovernment. 

—  Man  Taluka,  Satara.    By  the  Gov 


erument  of  Hoinbav. 

llavelli    Taluka,   Poona.     By     tho 


Government  of  Bombay. 
Sacuko  l>()oks  of  the  Kast, — Minor  Law   Books.    Jolly.     By  the 
Seeretarv  of  Slate  for  India. 


XXIV  PUBSENTS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 


• 


Selections  from  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
Government  of  India,  1772-1785.    By  the  Government  of  India. 

the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Gove  r  n  si  Settle- 
ment Record,  Shahabander  Division,  Kurrachee  Collectorate, 
Sind.  By  the  Bombay  Government. 

containing   Papers  relating    to  the 


Revision  Survey  Settlement  of  1G5  vilhigos  of  the  OKI  Nasara-. 

pur  and  the  new  Karjat  Taluka  of  the  Thana  Collectorate.     By 

the  Bombay  Government. 
Skttlkment  Records,  Hyderabad  Division,  Hyderabad,  Sind.     By 

the  Government  of  Bombay. 
Larkana    Division,     Sind.     By    the    Bombay 

Government. 

Sehwan  Division,  Kurrachee  Collectorate.   By 


the  Bombay  Government. 

T Nausharo  Division,   Hyderabad  Collectorate, 

Sind,  1880.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 

Mehar  Division  of  the  Shikarpur  Collectorate, 


Sind.     By  the  Bombay  Government. 

Tareh  Division,  Hyderabad  Collectorate,  Sind. 


By  the  Bombay  Govei'nment. 

Iloport,  Hoshiapur  District,  1879-84.    By  the  Punjab 


Government. 
Snoiii   History  of  ^lathematics.     W.   W.   R.    Ball.     By  W.   E. 

Hart,  Esq. 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vols.  32  and  33.     By  tho 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

Report,  1880  and  1887.    By  the  Smithsonian  Institute* 

Soutu-Tndian  Inscriptions.     By  the  Madras  Government. 
Statement  of  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India. 

By  the  Secretary  of  Sta,te  for  India. 
Trade   of  British  India.    1883-84  to  1887-88.     By  the 

Government  of  India. 
Statistical  Abstract,  British  India,  1879-80  to  1888.89.     By  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
. Tables,  British  India,  1890.     By  the  Government  of 

India. 
SvuvKY  Settlement,  Mokhada,   Rhahapur  Taluka,  Thana.     By  the 
Ijomhny  GovtMMiment. 


SuHVBY    Settlement,    Siddapar  Talnkn.    C&nu-a.     Ry  thf  Hoi 

Gov  cm  men  t. 
Tide  Tlilika,  Indian  Porta,  1890  RndlSflJ.    By    Ihe  Oorernment  of 

laAin. 
TRADii  niid  Nnvigalion  Report,  Bombaj  Presidency.     Bv  llie  Bnmbajr 

Go'vyrnmeut, 
Accounts,     Biikisli    hi.liu.    1888-8i».     By  the 

Govpriimcnt  of  India. 
Sind,  Statement   1889-90.     By   llie  B<)inbay 

Government. 
-Report,     British     India,    1888&0.      By  the  ^ 

GoTcrnment  of  India. 
TRAHSAcrioc!),  Medical   and    Physirnl    Society,    Bonjbay.     By   I 

Bonilinv  npvernmcnt. 
TraveI/S  ill  Knrope,  America,  Japan  imd  Chintt.     By  Fmmji  Din 

Petil.     By  ll.e  Antlior. 
Treatisi;  on  Globfs.    (Hakluyt  Society.)     By  the  Bombay  Gov«ri)4 

ment. 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sar»ej  Koport.  188(;-8/,     By  t 

United  States  Coast  Snrvey  Cepartmcnt. 
Qeological     Sarvoy    Monographs.     By    Hte   Uni 

Stii»*s  GenlogiuHl  Snrvpy. 
VovAiiKSiiI'l'i'iiiioiiit*  Tjiiu'd.     Vol.   II.     By   thi^  Itiimhay    Go*om> 

nieiit. 
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PROCEKPINGS  OF  THE  r.O>n!AY  UUANCH  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


(From  July  1891  to  Adouw  19Q2,) 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wi-JncsiUy,  the  iitUh  July 
1891.  Thp  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telaiig,  C.I.E.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  kst  meeting  were  read  and  coaflrmed. 

Dr.  Peterson  read  »  jmper  on  Courtship  in  Ancient  India. 

The  ChnirmRQ  madu  some  reniaiks  on  ilia  pngier  and  m-.ived  n  Tote 
of  thivnks  to  Dr.  Peterson  for  his  paper,  which  was  carried  l»y  acetn- 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  wna  held  on  Slonday,  the  3Ist  Augnat 
1892.  Tlie  Hon'ble  .Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telang,  Viee- President,  in 
Ihe  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

TBE  LATK  RAI\  HAJBNDRALAL  HITRA,  LL.ti. 
Dr,  Peterson  said  ! — Uiture  Mr.  Karknria  reada  his  paper,  f  ask 
leave  to  ilisch^ri-c  a  duty  which  the  Honorary  Secretary  has  laid 
opon  mo  tiy  ituninp;  the  Society  to  put  on  its  records  its  sense  of  the 
loss  it  lias  siistiiiue.l  In  the  death  of  Rnja  Rajendralal  Mitra.  Dr. 
Rnji'udrribil's  ciirccr  lias  heeu  the  theme  of  many  pens  since  his 
lamented  di':ith,  and  I  will  not  endeavour  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  miiiu  fentures  of  his  life.  A  scholar  and  the  son  of  a  scholar,  be 
WHS  early  appointed  to  the  office  of  Librarian  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Calcnttn,  and  it  was  tjierc  that  he  laid  the  funndations  of  his  wide 
rending,  nuil  there  ihsit  he  liegsn  a  long  career  of  patient  study.  He 
died  at  the  ti'-v  of  07,  after  a  life  of  single  devotion  to  the  stodies  he 
hns  done  ?r)  iiinrli  to  adorn.  I  will  ask  leave  to  quote  the  words  used 
by  the  Viec-('iiiincellor  of  tbc  Calcutta  University  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  llaj<>u.l mini's  oblnining  the  houornry  degree  of  LL.D,  The 
llou'lilc  Sir  An  bar  Unbhouse,  the  then  Vice-Chancellor,  said:— 
"There  is  no  Knropenn  Society  of  Oriental  scholarship  to  whom  he  ia 
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not  honourably  known,  and  there  nre  many  who  have  been  glad  to 
admit  him  as  a  member  and  a  colleague.  He  has  thrown  light  on 
many  a  dark  corner  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  language  of  this 
country.**  Max  Miillcr  also  has  written  thus  of  Rajeudralal :  **  He  is 
a  Pundit  by  profession,  but  be  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  scholar  and  a 
critic  in  our  sense  of  the  Avord.  He  has  edited  Sanskrit  texts,  after  a 
careful  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  in  his  various  contributions  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengnl,  he  has  proved  himself  com- 
pletely above  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  freed  from  erroneous  views 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  India  in  which  every  Brahman  is 
brought  up,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  principles  of  criticism 
which,  men  like  Colebrooke,  Lassen,  and  Burnunf  have  followed  io 
their  researches  into  tho  literary  treasures  of  his  country.  His 
Englisii  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple,  and  his  arguments  would 
do  credit  to  any  Sanskrit  scholar  in  England  «  *  •  Our  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  Europe  will  have  to  pull  hard  if,  with  such  men  as  Raja 
Rajeudralal  in  the  field,  they  are  not  to  be  distanced  in  the  race  of 
scholarship.*'  His  countrymen  do  well  to  honour  such  a  career  and 
such  a  man  ;  and  if  I  have  been  willing  to  be  their  spokesman  here» 
it  is  partly  because  my  own  studies  and  occupations  have  given 
mc  special  opportunities  of  appreciating;  the  solid  character  of 
Raja  Rajendralars  work  ;  partly,  I  will  confess,  because  Raja 
Rajeudralal,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  always  receive  from  English 
critics  the  courtesy  and  consideration  to  which  his  honesty  ot  par* 
pose  and  his  devotion  to  learning  entitled  him.  I  do  not  think  that 
Raja  Rajeudralal  so  much  as  replied  to  the  attacks  on  him  to  which 
I  am  referring :  and  I  think  the  dignity  with  which  he  bore  the  abuse 
heaped  on  him  by  archsologists,  whose  fantastic  theories  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  criticise,  was  in  marked  and  dignified  contrast  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  dealt  with  him.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  move  ^*  that 
the  Society  puts  on  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  and  the 
Parent  Society,  as  well  as  the  country  generally,  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Raja  Rajeudralal  Mitra,  honorary  member  of  the  Society." 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Javerilal,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Raja  Rajeudralal  personally.  He  made 
the  Raja's  acquaintance  when  the  Raja  was  in  Bombay  about  twelve 
years  ago.  He  remembered  a  meeting  held  by  this  Society  on  the  4th 
November  1879,  under  tiie  presidency  of  General  White,  R.E.,  of 
Her  Majesty's  Mint.     Dr.   Rajeudralal  was  invited  to  this  meeting 
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and  an  Add reas  of  welcome  was  presented  lo  him.  This  Address 
recounted  his  maltifarious  labours  in  Oriental  researches,  in  Snnskrit 
lilerHtnre,  and  Indian  archicology.  The  meeting  nt  the  same  lime 
did  him  the  honour  of  electing  him  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society.  Dr.  RHJendralal  had  an  important  share  in  the  publicaliim 
of  that  extremely  useful  series  of  Oriental  works,  the  lUblwtheca 
Indies,  «hich  vitfi  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  tlic  Asiiitio 
Society  of  Bengnl.  This  series  was  llie  means  of  dissemiualtng  a. 
knovleilge  of  the  most  staiidurd  works  on  religion  and  history  in 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu.  In  this  series  Dr.  Raj<-iidruliil 
edited  the  text  and  published  the  trnnslntion  into  English  of  the 
Cbundoeya  Upanisliad  and  other  u^iefnl  works.  The  contribuliuna 
he  made  to  the  Jcmrual  of  the  iJen^cal  Asiatic  Society  from  lime  to 
time  he  collected  and  published  in  two  vulumes  under  the  tille  nf 
"IndO'Aryans."  Tiiey  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  ancient  and  mediicTal  India.  By  scholars  in  India 
and  Europe  he  wah  lield  in  hi^h  esteem.  Scholars  in  Europe  found 
It  ditficult  to  successfully  combat  his  views.  The  University  of  Cal- 
cutta recognised  liis  eminent  claims  by  conferring  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LI..D.  at  soon  as  the  power  to  confer  such  distinction  was 
granted  lo  it  by  the  Legislature.  The  Oovornmcnt  of  India  also  con- 
ferred on  him  various  distinctions  from  time  to  time.  Thai  oiir 
shouiil  liave  done  so  mneh  wnrk  in  the  interests  pnrely  of  llternnne 
ami  scholarship  ivas  a  marvel  to  most  people.  Our  Society  pays,  in 
mv  opinion,  a  humble  but  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar  "lien  it  places  on  record  this  resolution  of  the  country 
having  sustained  sn  irreparable  loss  by  his  death. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  proposition  to  the  vote,  remarked 
that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  observations  made  by  the  proposer  and 
seconder  in  support  of  it.  lie  knew  Dr.  Rajendralal  personally,  and 
could  therefore  bear  his  own  testimouy  to  the  scholarship  and  worth 
of  thi'  deceased. 

The  jiriiponiiion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Kaikarin  then  nad  n  pajier  on  Carlyle's  hitherto  unpublished 
lectures  on  ihe  periods  of  European  culture  as  preserved  in  the 
.Aiisiey  MS,  in  the  |iossession  of  the  Society. 

Ill  |ir')|)<)3in<:  a  vote  "f  thanks  lo  Hr,  Karkaria  for  the  interesting 
pa|ii'r  he  liuil  re:i.d.  Prof.  Macmillau  anid  he  hoped  tho  lectures 
would  =oLiit  diiy  be  priuled. 
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Dr.  J.  Gcrson  da  Cunha  seconded  the  proposition,  whicl 
put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday^  the  29th 
181)1.     Dr.  P.  Peterson  was  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  nieetin<;  were  read  and  confirmeL. 

The  Hon'hle  Air.  Justice  K.  T,  Telang  reada  paper  on 
and  Kuniarila." 

The  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik  move 
thanks  to  Mr.  Telang  for  the  interesting  and  loamed  pa, 
read,  which,  on  being  seconded   by   the  Chairman,   was 
acclamation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  lOtl 
1891.     Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Gunha  was  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed 

Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  then  read  the  second  part  of  his  pn 
Anstcy  MS.  of  Carlylo's  Lectures  in  the  Library  of  the  Sot 

The  Honorary  Secretary    moved  a  vote   of  thanks  to  Mi 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read,  which,  on  being  put 
was  carried  hy  jicclamation. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Taesda;- 
November  IS'Jl,  in  accordance  with  Article  XX.  of  the  Rr 
revision  of  tlie  List  of  News))apers  and  Periodicals  tak 
Society.     Mr.  C.  E.  Fox  in  the  Chair. 

At  the  meeting    it  was   resolved  to   subscribe   to  the 
Revirirs;    Forum ;    International    Journtl    of   Ethics ;   *■ 
Economics  ; London,  Edinbunjh  and  Dublin   Philosophica 
and  Sanitary  It  cord.  

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist 
18D1.     -Air.  C.  E.  Fox  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutps  of  the  last  meetincr  wore  read  and  confirmee. 

Dr.  J.  Ui-rson  da  Cunha  read  a  j>aper  entitled  *'A  Briei 
the  History  of  the  rortui:ueso  au:l  their  L;iiiirna^e  in  the  L 

»  S.J 

On  ihc  Mi')ii()n  of  Dr.  IVterson,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Penn 
thanks  was  j)as5ccl  to  Dr.  da  Cunha  for  the  interesting 
had  rcatl. 

A  uicciinL-  of  Uk-  Suciets    was  held  on  Friday,  * 


orrici&t.,  LiTKii&icy,  ani>  sl'ikntii'I''.  xxxi 

The  Ilon'blc  Sir  Raymond  WeBt,  E.C.I.E,,  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutea  of  the  Uat  meeting  were  reat)  and  coaRmied. 

Mr.  Jivibtiji  J.  ilodi  read  a.  paper  entitled  "  The  Divine  Comedy  o( 
Dante,  and  the  Virnf.nRmeli  of  Ardai  Viraf," 

Dr.  J.  Geraon  daCunba  offered  a  few  renmrks  on  the  paper,  which 
be  said  wns  a  valuable  tuntribation  to  Daute  Literiktnre,  and  hoped 
that  it  wonld  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Society. 

The  President  then  mado  observations  on  the  paper,  and  moved  n 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mody  for  the  iuterestin;;  paper  he  had  read. 


A  tnonting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  4th  April  1H92. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  wero  read  and  confirmed. 

The  business  before  the  meeting  being  the  election  of  a  Trustee  nl' 
the  Society's  Government  Paper  in  the  plncc  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  who 
M  retiring  from  the  Trusteeship,  iho  Honorary  Secretary  proposed 
that  Mr.  John  Orlltiths  be  appointed  a  Trustee  in  the  place  of 
Sir.  Fox. 

The  proposition  being  seconded  by  Dr.  Atmaram  Panduraog  was 
unanimouely  carried. 

Mr.  Fox  then  endorsed  the  notes  amonnliiig  in  all  to  Ra.  9,200  lo 
the  three  Trua tees  and  handed  the  aamc  over  to  them. 
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A   mcetiiii;   of  fhe  Society   was  held  ou  'I'linrsdny.  tlie   Hlh   April 

Mrs,  rcchcy-Pliipaou  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  ihc  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  Honorary  Secretary  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Managing 
t'oTnniittcc  in  reference  to  a  fund  raised  with  a  view  to  a  memorial 
lo  the  Ilon'blc  Sir  Raymond  West,  K.C.I.G.,  and  informed  the 
Kocieiv  that  the  fund  up  to  that  date  amounted  to  Rs.  2,090. 

'Die  following  propositions,  proposed  and  seconded  respecUvely 
by  Mr.  Dinshaw  Edulji  Vacha  and  Dastur  Darab  P.  Sanjsna,  by 
iJr.  Blinlchnndra  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Mody.  and  by  Mr.  B.  N,  Seeivai 
and  Mr.  It.  1'-  Ivirknria,  were  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  oabeing 
put  to  the  vutf  were  unanimously  carried  : — 

(1)  Tlini  the  umunul  raised  with  a  view  to  a  memorial  of  the 
lliin'liK' Sir  li.iviiiniid  West  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  for  the  use  of 
ihtr  L'i^L'i<.'iv'     l.ilirurt   <il    a.  collevLion  uf  standard  works  in  different 
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departments  of  literature,  to  be  designated  ''The  Sir  Raymond  West 
Testimonial/'  the  selection  of  such  works  being  made  by  Sir  Raymond 
himself. 

(2)  That  a  farewell  Address  be  presented  to  the  Hon*ble  Sir 
llaymotid  West  before  his  departure,  and  that  a  Committee  of  the 
following  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  draw  ap  the  Address: — 

The  Ilon'blc  Mr.  Justice  Telang,  C-.I.E.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  Mr.  J. 
Griffiths,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

(3)  That  a  meeting  of  the  Society  be  called  at  an  early  date  for 
the  presentation  of  tho  Address  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Raymond  West. 


A  iiicctin'^  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  21st  April  1892,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Raymond  West,  K.C.I.K.,  who 
ri'lirod  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society,  an  Honor* ry 
Monibcr  of  the  Society,  and  ot  presenting  him  with  a  farewell  Address. 
The  Hon'blc  Sir  Raymond  West  occupied  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox  said  .- — Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen, — I  hare 
^rrnt  pleasure  in  proposing,  under  Article  5  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Society,  that  our  retiring  President,  the   Hon'bic  Sir 
Raymond   West,  he  elected  an    Honorary   Member  of  the  Society. 
There  is  a  homely  proverb  that  •*  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  ihe 
career  and  attainments  of  Sir  Raymond  West  are  so  well-known  to  all 
of  you   that   it  seems   unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on    them.     A 
dii^tinguishcd  member  of  a  distinguished  service,  he  for  many  years 
lirld  a    hi<;h   judicial    office  in    tins    Presidency,   and  in   addition  to 
the   exemplary  discharge  of  his   duties   as  a   Judge,  devoted  himself 
to  a  ])rof'oiui(i  study  of  Hindu  Law,  and  is  a  much  valued  authority 
on  all  questions  counectf'd  with  it.     For  the  last  five  years  he  has 
been   a  Member  of  thi-    Council  of    the  Government   of   Bombay, 
He  has  won  tho  highest  f)ri/.ed  open  to  his  service,  and  has  succeeded 
not  by  a  courtier's  arts,  but  by  independence  of  character,  honesty 
of  purpose,   and   unremitting  devotion   to  the   service  of  the  State. 
His  motto  has  been  '*  (o  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  and 
he  has  never  spared  himself  in  the  performance  of  his  public  daties. 
But,  gentlemen,  while  we  are  proud  to  have  had  as  our  President 
one  of  such  distincti(»ii,   our  regard  for  him  in  view  of  the  proposal 
now  before  the  rr.ectiu^  is  based  mainly  upon  his   intimate  connection 
with   tins  vSociety   for  many   years  paat,  and  upon  the  great  services 
If  Tide)  ed  hv  him,  both   as  ricsidtnt  and  Chairman  of  the  Committef 
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of  Mantgemtnt.  As  President,  be  has  furlhered  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  every  way  in  his  power,  while  his  culture  and  literary 
attainmeniB  have  largely  coiiiributed  to  the  Jincujiaian  of  pnpers  read 
before  the  Society,  As  Ghairmitn  of  the  Mannj^irij;  ()(>inRiittee>  his 
biistneu  capacity  nnd  ripe  judgment  have  inaterially  aided  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society.  We  must  needs  feel  his  sever  Alice  from  us,  niid  iu 
electing  him  an  Honornry  Member  of  the  Society,  wo  are  not.  only 
conferring  on  him  the  small  honor  which  it  is  in  our  poner  to  hestow, 
but  have  the  sntislnction  of  feeling  that  we  are  to  some  estcnt  bridg- 
ing over  the  distiitK'e  which  must  for  the  future  seiiaratc  him  from  us. 
He  will  still  be  otic  of  us,  und  we  may  hope  thnt  with  renewed  health 
and  learned  leisure  he  may  be  incliueil  now  and  then  to  remind  us 
of  his  kindly  interest  by  contributing  to  the  Socii^ty's  Junrual.  Gton< 
tlemen,  I  beg  to  propose tliat ihe  Uou'blcSir Itaymimd  Wc»t,  K.C.I.E., 
be  elected  an  Houurary  Member  of  the  B,  B.  R.  A.  Society,  and  fn-1 
cnnHdent  that  the  meeting  will  pass  the  propo»al  with  acclaukatioi), 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telung  said  hn  bad  occasion  at  a  sister 
institution  so  recently  to  express  the  high  opinion  he  hnd  always  held 
of  the  great  services  of  Sir  Raymond  West  to  learning  and  cducatiou 
in  Western  Indin,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  (or  him  to  address  llmt 
meeting  at  any  considerable  length.  As  he  said  in  the  institution  he 
had  just  mentioned,  so  he  would  say  in  the  one  in  which  ihey  were 
present,  he  had  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  and  the  honunr  of 
being  associated  with  Sir  Raymond  West  in  the  administration  of  the 
nifairsof  the  Bombny  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  he 
could  not  but  bear  testimony  before  the  assembled  members  of  the 
institntion  to  tiie  very  great  service  which  Sir  Raymond  West  had 
rendered  to  that  branch  of  the  Society.  In  him  they  bad  a  President 
whose  wide  culture,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  learning,  had 
enabled  him  to  throw  considerable  light  on  many  matters  in  the  ooitrae 
ol  the  dubntcs  which  had  taken  place  at  their  meetings  from  time  to 
lime.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  be  very  long  iudeed  before  they  got  a 
President  of  the  Society  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  he 
would  not  say  as  well,  but  even  nearly  bo  well  as  he  bad  discharged 
them.  (Applnu^ic.)  His  extensive  leanring — not  the  eitensive learning 
which  was  co-existent  with  superficiality,  for  his  loarntng  was  both 
extensive  and  deep — had  enabled  him  to  discharge  the  duties  much 
better  llinn  any  one  he  could  think  of.  The  pursuits  to  which  Sir 
Raymond   West  had  applied    himself  hsd  been  pursuits    kindred  to 
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those  with  which  that  Society  was  in  sympathy.  His  profound  stiidr 
of  Hindu  Law  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it  was  a  field  in  which 
lie  had  worked  most  successfully,  and  one  with  which  this  Society  was 
very  specially  identiiicd.  In  that  field  he  stood  first  amongHt  all  the 
workers  they  had  had  in  Western  India,  indeed,  in  India  generally. 
He  thought  those  were  grounds  on  which  the  motion  Mr.  Fox  had 
moved  should  be  accepted  with  enthusiasm.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  said  it  was  his  pleasing  and  honourable  duty  to 
support  the  motion  as  was  required  by  the  rules.  He  re-echoed  the 
o\ccllent  sentiments  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  so  ably  moved  and 
i^econdcd  the  motion.  Their  learned  President  had  received,  and 
«K*sorvcdly  reci'ived,  so  many  honours,  that  he  was  afraid  the  small 
lumour  they  were  conferring  upon  him  would  not  have  much  attraction, 
but  ho  hoped  that  what  lacked  in  attractiveness  was,  perhaps,  made 
up  for  by  the  livoly  sense  of  gratitude  and  loving  admiration  with 
which  it  was  ofh^rcd.  What  the  old  Roman  pnot  said  about  his  friend 
and  patron  might  be  applied  to  their  President  with  peculiar  appro' 
priatcncss,  and  they  might  say  that  they  lost  in  their  retiring  President 
their  "  Pnrsviiunh  ot  dtilce  dccus,  "  and  though  as  tLprasidium  he  had 
unfortunately  ceased  to  be,  by  the  honour  they  proposed  to  coiife' 
upon  him  that  evening,  they  might  preserve  him  as  their  dutee  decug 
for  ever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  their  corporation  should  last.  (Applause.) 
The  President  then  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Committee  had  elected  the  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telang  as  his 
successor  until  the  next  anininl  meeting,  when,  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
would  be  elected  again  in  >i  more  [lermanent  way.  He  was  sure  they 
would  all  hail  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  Mr.  Telang  had  been  elected. 
Sir  Raymond  West  then  vaeated  the  chair,  and  the  newly  elected 
President  commenced  the  dufie"*  of  hi<«  office. 

Mr.  Javerilal  IJmiashankarYajuik  then  rejul  the  Address,  which  was 

beautifully  engrossed    on   parrlnnent,    surrounded  by   an  artistically 

illuminated  border.     The  Adih«'s>i  was  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Raymoipl  West,  LL.D.,  K.C.I. K. 

Honourable   Sir, — We,  the    undersigned  Members   of  the  Bombaj 

i^mnchof  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soeioty,  beg,  on  the  eve  of  your  departure 

tVom  India,  to  assure  vou  of  onr  re'2:ard  and  esteem  for  vour  character 

mil  abilities,  and  our   reujret  at  your  retirement   from  the    office   of 

Piesiilent  \\\\\A\  vou  have  h'-lil  fm  the  la^t  tweUe  vears.      We  are  well 

.viAxe  hjw  iiuu'h  we  ire  luJ./fit-Ml  to  vou  as  ("hainuan  of  the  Managing 
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('ommitt^e  for  the  advice  you  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  on 
questions  whicli  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
Society,  and  we  are  conscious  that  the  activity  of  the  Society  owes 
much  to  the  high  literary  attainments  of  you  as  its  President.  We 
are  desirous  that  you  who  have  done  so  much  to  uphold  the  reputation 
of  the  Society  should  not  leave  without  some  special  acknowledgment 
of  our  appreciation  of  your  acknowledged  abilities  and  varied  learning. 

Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  your  connection  with  the 
Society,  the  Committee  of  Management  have  invited  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
books  as  a  memorial  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  you  to  the 
Society  as  its  President  for  many  years  past,  and  subscriptions  have 
been  collected  amounting  to  the  sum  of  about  Rs.  2,800. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  15th  intant,  the 
Ibliowiiij;  resolutions  were  passed  : —    - 

'^  That  the  amount  raised  with  a  view  to  a  memorial  of  the  Honour- 
able Sir  Raymond  West  be  devoted  to  the  purchase^  for  the  use  of 
the  Society* s  Library,  of  a  collection  of  standard  works  in  different 
departments  of  literature  to  be  designated  the  *  Sir  Raymond  West 
Testimonial,'  the  selection  of  such  works  being  made  by  Sir  Raymond 
West  himself. 

'*  That  a  farewell  Address  be  presented  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
Raymond  West  before  his  departure,  and  that  a  Committee  of  the 
following  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Address : — The 
Hon'hle  K.  T.  Telnng,  C.I.E.,  Mr.  C.  E,  Fox,  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  and 
the  Honorary  Secretary.  That  a  meeting  of  the  Society  be  called  at  an 
early  date  for  the  presentation  of  the  Address  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
Raymond  West.  '* 

While  regretting  your  separation  from  us,  we  have  the  satisfaction  . 
orthinkin<>:  that  while  absent  you  will  continue  to  take  as  keen  and 
kitidlly  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  as  you  have  always 
8lu)wn  while  in  India,  and  in  conclusion  would  express  our  earnest 
hope  that  you  may  have  in  store  for  you  in  England  many  years  ot 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Honourable  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bombay,  the  *J1.«/  day  of  April  1892. 
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Sir  Raymond  West  snid  :  Amongst  the  many  indicntions  of  kindly 
feeling  and  generous  approciaiton  of  my  simple  services,  as  a  public 
man,  of  which   I  have  been  the  recipient  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
my  career  in  this  country,  none  has  gone  more  deeply  home  to   my 
feelings  than  the  Address  which  has  just  been  read  to  me,  and  the 
evidently  hearty  feeling  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Address  has  bcon 
Accompanied.      I  have  indeed  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  rooms 
of  this  building,  where  we  are  now  assembled,  and  if  I  could  have 
iinbibcdone-tcnth  of  the  learning,  archffiological,  historical,  and  literary, 
set  forth  in  the  various  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  my  pre- 
sidency, I  should  be  now  in  some  measure  deserving  of  a  portion  of 
the  eulogiums     which  have  been  poured  out  on  me  by  the  mover, 
seconder,  and  supporter  of  the  motion  which  immediately  preceded  my 
resignation  of  the  chair.     I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  gentlemen  for 
what   they  have  said.     Two  of  them,  at  least,  arc  old  associates  of 
mine ;  we  have  toiled  together  on  many  occasions  in  what  wo  trusted 
was  a  liigh  and  worthy  purpose,  sometimes  succeeding,  and  then  our 
joy  has  been  in  common,  sometimes  not  quite  succeeding  or  failing,  and 
then  in  our  mutual   sympathy  we  have  found  a  source  of  consolation 
and  a  source  of  hope  fur  the  future,  because  on  considering  our  separate 
views  and  comparing  notes  with  one  another  of  what  wc  expected  and 
what  wc  accomplished  and  discovering  the  reason  of  failure,  we  have 
generally  arrived   at  a  resolute  purpose  that  what  wiis  good  in   what 
wc  had  determined  upon,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail,  aud  a  hope 
and  determination  that  so  far  as  wc  could,  we  would  stUl  push  on  a 
good  and  worthy  cause,  whenever  it  had  fallen  into  our  keeping.     These 
associations  arc  the  bonds  of  the  truest  and  purest  friendship,  and  I 
trust,  however  wide  oceans  may  divide  us,  and  however  different  our 
lots  may  be  cast,  still  the  kindly  feelings  which  have  associated  me  for 
so  long  with  Mr.  Telang  and  Mr.  Fox  will  never  part  from  our  thoughts 
and  to  the  end  of  our  lives  be  the  same  true  friends  as  now.  (Applause.) 
I  thank  also  the  kindly  supporter  of  the  motion,  and  I  trust  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society,  whom  he  so  worthily  represents,  will 
maintain  the  traditions  of  this  Society  and  be  working  members  of  it,  and 
consider  it  their  duty  to  contribute,  so  far  as  their  vocations  will  allowy 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  something  which  will  make  it  live  in 
history  as  a  source  of  those  materials  on  which  historians  build,  and 
out  of  which  the  ideal  trame-work  of  a  society  is  developed  and  material 
found  for  those  building  to  grasp  all  the  circumstances  under  which  men 
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grew,  lired,  and  became  a  nation,  or  oeased  to  be  a  imtion.  These  are 
grand  studies  to  be  engaged  in,  and  I  call  upon  the  joanger  members 
of  tho  Society  to  exert  themselves  in  this  field.  It  may  have  stmck 
members  that  1  am  perhaps  the  last  person  who  should  offer  advice 
of  this  kind,  and  I  might  be  twitted  and  asked :  **  What  have  yon 
done  in  this  way  V*  I  must  confess  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  I  have  been  barren  and  almost  useless,  except  perhaps  in  offer- 
ing a  few  words  of  criticism  and  comment  on  papers  read  by  various 
members  at  meetings  of  the  Society.  But  yet,  as  my  honorable  friend, 
Mr.  Telang,  has  observed,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  interest  in 
archaeology  or  the  other  matters  in  which  the  Society  interests  itself, 
but  I  have  been  something  like  the  stars  of  which  Matthew  Arnold 
bpeaks,  '*  In  their  own  task  all  their  powers  pouring,"  and  having 
taken  up  the  study  of  Hindu  Law  I  have  from  day  to  day  and  year 
by  year  poured  into  that  study  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  reading  and 
light  gathered  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Continental 
languages  which  at  any  rate  has  brought  me  into  close,  kindred  coro- 
muniou,  and  interest  with  the  members  of  this  Society.  Many  of  the 
papers  I  have  prepared  for  the  work,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  chief 
monument  of  my  capability  and  lawyer-like  capacity,  and  I  may  at 
some  time  be  able  to  cull  one  or  two  papers  for  the  Society,  and  I 
trust  life  and  strength  will  be  allowed  me  for  the  purpose,  and  nothing 
\vill  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  ronew  my  association  with  friends 
so  dear  to  me,  and  to  imagine  in  a  distant  land  their  faces  kindling 
not  only  at  wluit  is  laid  before  thorn  in  the  way  of  views  on  subjects, 
but  also  with  kindly  recnllections  of  their  past  President.  (Applause.) 
Cientlcmen,  during  the  years  I  have  presided  over  this  Society,  although 
from  time  to  time  it  might  have  occurred  to  as  that  we  were  not  doing 
inncli  to  justify  our  existence,  yet  if  we  take  the  aggregate  we  will  find 
that  we  l:ave  had  about  seventy  papers  laid  before  the  Society,  and 
these  seventy  most  important  papers  containing  a  mass  of  learning 
which  in  itself  is  to  give  the  Society  eminence  amongst  other  societies 
of  :i  like  kind.  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  of  our  contributors 
during  my  time,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  when  I  read  many  of 
those  names,  the  mere  mention  of  them  as  associated  with  myself 
reflects  a  certain  lustre  and  eminence  on  my  own  name  as  President  of 
the  Society,  and  makes  me  feel  proud  and  happy  to  occupy  that  posi- 
iion,  and  occupy  it  to  your  satisfaction,  so  long.  I  will  mention  tho«e 
contributors  who  have  past  from  amongst  us  first.      Everyone  will 
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recognise  a  scholar  and  archceologist  in  Pandit  Bhagvanlal.  lie  con- 
tributed papers  on  the  '*  Antiquarian  Remains  of  Sopara/'  and  on  the 
remains  in  our  Museum.  These  papers  give  us  a  position  amongst 
scholars,  antiquarians,  and  archeeologists,  which  may  well  make  us  feel 
proud  of  our  Society.  He  also  gave  us  a  paper  on  the  "Copper -plate 
grant  of  tho  Chalukya  dynasty  from  Nasik/*  and  other  papers,  which 
I  need  not  detail,  but  I  mention  his  name  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  by  tho  Society.  Another  member  who  has  passed 
away,  a  man  of  remarkable  learning,  is  the  eccentric  Mr.  E.  Rehatsek. 
We  all  remember  several  of  the  papers  he  read,  for  they  took  us  into 
fields  to  which  none  of  us  had  access  and  even  very  few  living  scholars 
had  access.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of  his  papers  just  to  recall  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  our  Society.  There  was  his  paper,  for 
instance,  **  Alexander  Myth  of  the  Persians,*'  and  "  Specimens  of  pre- 
Islamitic  Arabic  Poetry,"  and  "Emporia,  Ports  of  Arab  and  Indian 
International  Commerce  before  the  Christian  Era,"  the  latter  a  paper  of 
remarkable  learning,  and  probably  he  was  the  only  man  living  who 
could  have  produced  it.  Another  most  interesting  and  remarkable  paper 
was  **  Metempsychosis  and  Incarnation  among  Mahomedan  Sects," 
Undoubtedly  the  Society  was  greatly  enriched  by  him,  and  wo  must 
rogrct  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  us.  He  has 
rarriod  with  him  to  the  grave  a  mass  of  learning  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  perhaj)s  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  learning  of  any  other  man 
living.  I  next  refer  to  some  of  the  contributions  by  some  of  our  office- 
holders. Dr.  Codrington  gave  us  some  valuable  papers  on  coins,  not- 
ably on  tho  hoard  of  coins  found  at  Broach,  and  also  on  the  coins  in 
our  own  cabinet.  Another  of  our  secretaries,  Dr.  Peterson,  contributed 
during  recent  years  eight  or  ten  different  papers,  all  of  them  of  great 
liarniiig  and  full  of  interest.  I  may  mention  his  "Three  Reports 
on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,"  and  his  varied  and  iutereat- 
inp:  remarks  on  Sanskrit  literature,  and  his  last  paper  on  "Courtship 
u)  Ancient  India"  was  particularly  interesting  and  instructive.  Another 
eminent  member  of  the  Society  is  Prof.  Bhandarkar,  whom  I  am  happy 
to  call  one  of  my  oldest  friends  in  this  Presidency  and  who  has  never 
written  a  paper  for  the  Society  which  has  not  been  of  distinct  value 
and  worthy  of  preservation.  His  paper  on  the  **  Relations  between 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  the  Prakrits,  and  the  Modern  Vernaculars,"  is  a  most 
valuable  and  iniporlHut  paper,  and  another  is  his  paper  on  the 
'*  Sanskrit  Insciipiiuub  from  Central  Java.*'     Another  member  of  our 
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Society  constributini;  vnluHble  papers  is  the  geatleman  on  my  rJuhl, 
Dr.  da  Cuiiha.  He  haa  given  aomc  valuable  papcra,  seven  or  eight  at 
least,  four  on  "  Indo-Portuguese  Coins,"  and  lie  maAb  ihaic  coins  titc 
means  of  illustrating  liistory  in  a  heppj  and  instructive  manner.  "The 
Marriage  of  Infants  D'Cntherina  of  Portugal  to  Charles  II."  was  a 
paper  in  which  i  felt  personally  interested,  and  other  nietubers  rccoilcc:t 
that  paper  very  well,  and  still  recall  the  glow  of  admiration  with  which 
they  ahoff  the  fruits  of  Dr.  da  Cunha's  learning.  Our  present  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Yajnik,  has  also  contributed  papers,  one  of  which  is  worthy 
of  mention,  "  Mount  \ha  and  the  Temples  or  Dailnadn,"  which  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Society.  We  all  remember  the  papers  read 
by  Daatoor  Darab  Saiijann,  on  the  "  Nest  of  Kb  Marriages  in  Old 
Iran."  I  may  iilso  mention  Mr.  Fleet,  whose  name  is  weU-ki)Own  in 
the  Society,  as  having  contributed  many  papers  on  copper-plate  grants, 
and  various  other  documents  relating  to  Indian  Archasologj  and  Uistory, 
which  have  eniiched  the  Prnceedings  of  the  Society.  To  go  into 
another  tield  outside  India  itself,  Mr.  Knrkaria  has  given  ut  eume 
Tnluahlc  papers  un  the  .Assyrinu  Relics  of  this  Society,  and  showed  his 
remarkable  versatility  by  rending  a  paper  on  Carlyle  before  he  com- 
mitted those  documents  into  bouk-form.  Mr.  Macdoiiell  g&w  us  u 
must  interesting  paper  on  the  MS.  of  Dante  in  the  Library,  which  wc 
regard  as  one  of  oar  greatest  treasures.  Mr.  Mody  gave  us  a  good 
(.;Lper  on  the  "Game  of  Kail  ami  llnl  am.mjrst  the  Ancient  Persimi?." 
Ill  which  ho  showed  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  game  of  polo,  so 
niiiL-h  iu  vogue  now  atmingst  our  ymmg  military  officers  at  such  •  cost 
III  life  and  limb,  took  its  rise  from  the  Persians  in  ancient  days,  whose 
cliiei  accomplishments  were  "to  draw  the  bow,  ride,  and  tell  the  truth." 
1  trust  their  successors  and  descendants  in  this  country  will  always 
eniitinue  to  speak  the  truth,  ride  well,  and  when  they  draw  the  bow  nut 
111  let  it  be  the  long  bow.  (Laughtur.)  One  paper  of  immense  interest 
I  have  not  mentioned  ia  M.  E.  Sonart's  paper  on  "  A  New  Edict  of 
.\-ika,"  a  newly-discovered  inscription.  Thefactthat that  gentleman, 
iliiriu^  a  residence  of  a  frw  nhort  months  in  this  country,  was  able 
In  make  so  remarkable  and  interesting  a  discovery,  shows  us  that 
ii  is  still  jiossiblu  to  find  a  diamond  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
.'\]iniist(.'d  Ri'Iil,  and  idl  ought  lo  resolve  to  search  the  field  from  time  to 
1II11C  f<ir  sMi'Ii  diamonds  worthy  of  preservation  in  our  archives.  I 
h;iie  not  vet  liy  :iiiy  means  exhausted  the  list  "f  jinpers  read  before  me 
duriu''  111V  iiii-.-iacnev,  biil  1  Irm   indicated  cugiijli  to   ilinw  that    this 
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Sccictv  has  hi'cii  doing  a  good  or  useful  work  which  entitles  it  to  r 
high  rank  ntnongst  societies  of  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  the  'world. 
No  one  need  hend  his  head  or  hlush  when  he  hears  the  Bombay  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  mentioned.  We  have  done  our  share, 
and  if  any  one  should  reproach  us  with  having  done  less  than  he 
might,  I  shonld  like  a  member  to  answer,  •*  You  mastt^r  all  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  the  last  twelve  years  during  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Raymond  West,  aud  when  you  have  mastered  all  thoso  subject*,  and 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the  whole  of  them,  then  you  may  utter  some 
reproach,  but  till  then  yon  may  well  bo  silent."  There  is  one  set  of 
papers  which  I  have  reserved  till  the  last— those  papers  read  to  the 
Society  by  my  distinguished  and  honorable  successor  and  President  of 
this  institution,  Mr.  Tclang.  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  the  author 
of  papers  such  as  those,  and  of  such  learning  in  Sanskrit  literature,  is  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  office  which  he  now  occupies.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  able  to  do  much  for  this  Societv,  and  whenever  he  retires  from 
the  presidency,  he  will  leave  behind  material  enough  to  make  the 
Society  distini^uished  for  generations  to  come.  I  congratulate  the 
Society  most  heartily  on  my  beinpr  succeeded  by  Mr.  Telaug,  and  mj 
own  light  will  shine  dimmer  by  contrast  with  his.  I  identify  myself 
so  much  with  the  honour  and  career  of  this  Society  that  I  have  no 
fcelinz  of  enw.  however  much  cause  there  may  be  for  it,  and  1  feel 
already  in  anticipation  a  glow  of  delight  in  feeling  that  this  Society  will 
be  so  worthily  presided  over  and  stimulated  to  work  by  this  gentleman. 
For  the  kind  words  expressed  towards  me,  I  cannot  sufficiently  ihank 
you.  They  are  words  which  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve,  and  that  they  spring 
from  personal  friendship  and  att:ich«neiit.  However  that  may  be,  it 
would  be  ungracious  not  to  accept  this  testimonial  to  my  worth,  such 
as  it  is,  which  you  have  kindly  presented  to  me.  I  accept  it  with 
deep  gratitude,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  and  assure  you  that  I 
shall  always  look  back  to  this  time  with  kind  and  tender  feelings  and 
with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  never  fail  for  one  moment  to  feel  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  tliis  Society,  and  shall  not  fail  in  doing 
whatever  is  in  my  power  to  further  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
IJoMibay  Branch  of  the  H('y:il  Asiatic  Society.     (Loud  applause.) 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  waa  held  on  Tuesday,  thc'JSth  Juno  1802. 
The  Ilou'ble  Mr.  .Justice  K.  T.  Telan:;,^.C.'l.K.,  President,  in  the 

^liair. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  Imt  meeting  were  read  nad  confirmed. 

The  fullowing  papers  were  then  read  : — 

(1)  Bhartrihari  and  KiirauriU.     Sy  Mr.  K.  B.  Pdthnk,  D.A, 

(-2)  The  so-called  Puliclvic  origin  of  the  story  of  the  Sindibad> 
n»m.ih.     By  Mr.  J.  J.  Modi,  B.  A. 

The  Preaideat  made  rcniiirlu  uu  the  papers  and  iiioTcd  a  vole  of 
thanks  to  the  writers,  which  iras  uiianimouElr  e 


A    meeting    of   the    Sociptv    wns    held    on    Snlitrday,    the   30lh 
July    1892. 

The  Hon'ble   Mr.   JvMc-  K.    T.  TeUng,  O.I.E.,  Prcwdent.  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  road  and  confirmod. 
Dr.  R.  G,  BUandarkHr  read   a   paper  on    Tmnscripts  and  Trans- 
lations with  remarks  of  the  following  eopper-plnte  g'raiila  :— 

(a)  Of  Krishna  1I[.  ol  the  Rnahtrakiitn  dynnsty  of  the  Deccani 
dated  862  S>tkn  or  940  A.D.,  found  near  Wardfaa  in    the 
Central    Pruviuceii,  and  forwarded  to  the  Society  by  th« 
Deputy  Commisaioiier,  Wsrdha, 
(i)  Of  Indra  II.  or  Nityavarshn  of  the  same  dynasty,  dated  830 
Sakft  or  9lf.  A.D.,  found  in  the  Nuosiun  DiatricI,  liaroda 
Territory, 
(r)  OfSonia  of  the  Kalachuri  dynasty  of  ihc  Deccaa,  dated  Saka 
lO'JtJ,  which    was    in     the    possession   of  the    Desai   of 
Kokahnur  in  the  Helgaum  District. 
The  Honorary  Secretary    with   his  observations  moTod  a  vote  of 
thniiks  to  Dr.    UlianJarktir  for  the  interesting  and  learned   paper  he 
has  reml. 

Tlie  President  then  made  remarks  on  the  paper  and  put  the  vote 
lu  the  meutiri^.  niid  it  was  carried  hy  acclamation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on    Tuesday,  the  23rJ    August 

Tiie  IIoii"ble  Justice  K.  T.  Telaug,  (M.E.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  niiiuiti'^  of  the  Inst  meeting  were  re.vi  and  confirnied. 

t'r.  IV'iorsoii  ilien   read  a  )>apei  on  a  first   Century  accnuut  of  the 
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The  Presidciit  made  remarks  on  the  pajicr,  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Peterson,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Peterson  referred  to  the 
lamented  death  of  Prof.  V.  S.  Apte,  of  the  Fcrgusson  Collegts  and 
sn&:ircsted  that  a  note  be  made  of  the  loss  Sanskrit  Literature  and 
hii^hcr  education  in  Wcatorn  India  had  suiTered  bv  the  sad  eveut. 

Tlie  President  also  made  sympathetic  remarks. 
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LIST  111-   CmiSKM's  iO  THE  I.UlltAiiV. 
(JtJNKlP9!To  AniuiSTlSSi!.) 

Adkari    Depart int-iit,   Rnmliny,  Kriiort,  188{'-90.     By  the  Bomba; 

Oovernmpnt, 
A(Ta,  Qavenimeiii  n(  liiiiia,  IBUI,     By  the  (J-irrnimciil  of  Indin. 
Administration  Il,|>i.rt.  Hnlnciiislau,  1888-811  and  1890-01.  By  llie 

(lovmiment  uf  Iii.ljii. 
Bmnlm/Prt-MdMim.     19D0.91.       By    ^h^ 

Bonibny  GoriTiiniPul. 
l-fiitrnl   I'lilinn    A(t<'iicy,   18;>U-£'l,      By  tile 

IJov.Tiimciit  nlliidi«. 
Cfutnl  I'mvifiwa,  leyO-'.M.     Bv  the  CliW 
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-Hydembntl   Asm^kciI    DintrirU.    1890-^1 


By  tho  Besi,]eri[  ni,  Hyilerabiid. 
—Mmlrns,  ISiHi-Hl,      Bv  ll"'    .Mn.lras 


eninifiit. 
N.-W.  Provint**  and  Undli,  IS'JO-yl.     By 

rhp  (Ji>v«^rnmpiit,  N.-W.  p. 
— - — ^-Piiiijnl>,    I'<Wi-l)l,     By  the    Piiiijnij    Gov- 

lt„j„,,„i„nn.  1830-^1.     Bv  the  Govenimpiit 


..t  Iri.liH. 
American  Politics.     Hy  G.  A.  Kittredf,'e.  Esq. 
Ansai.3,  Ritval  B.il>iuiral  G«r(t.-ti,  nalcitta,  Vol.  HI.     By  the  Super- 

iiitcii^lciit,  Botniiipal  Gnrdpn. 
ARciiK'ir.rifjicM.  Siirvny,    Southern   India,    Ancient    Monuments    of 

:\Tiilra-.     Ity  the  Mudrns  Government. 
of  TiiHift  (New  Series),  Vol.  II.,  Monumental 

Aiitiqiiifics  am!  Iii.'i-ript.ionn,  N.-W.  Provinces.     Bv  the  Govera- 

inrnt  nf  Tndin. 
— (Sntith  Indian  Inscriptions).     By 

the  Mmlrn."  Gnvernnient. 
AsiAii,  .Imirnal,  Vols.  S8  and  39(1342).     By  R.  P.  KBrkari*.  Ek|. 
HiiAiiAvALA     i'lirnna.      Biiniouf.     Vol.    iV.      By    ihe    Impremeria 

NMliuMule  ill-  Kranre. 
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iNcoMKTax  Administratiou,  Punjab,  181)0-*Jl.     Hy  tlie  Punjab  Gov- 

t  Tiiniont 

llc])(>rt,   Bombay  Presidcucy,  1890-l»l.     By  the  Bombfly 

(Tovcrnmcnt. 

In  HEX  to  Next  of  Kin,   &c.     By  xAlessrs.  Doiignl  &  Co. 
Indian  Fnctory  Workers,     K.  N.  Bnbadurji.     Hy  tbe  Author. 

MetcoroIoj|:ical  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  VH.,  1891.     By  the 

(jovernmiMit  of  India. 
Studies.     Ct.  Bilhlcr.     Bv  the  Author. 


iNTKKNATfONAL  Law  and  Lhws  of  War.     IW  G.  A.  Kittredge,  Esq. 
1kiu(;ath)n  Revenue  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1S90-91.     By  the 

l>and)av  Government. 
. Sind,  1889-90  and   lS90.yl.      By  the 

Hombav  Governmont, 
Ji  Yi'our.  Portfolios.     By  II.  II.  the  Mabarajii  of  Jpy|>ore. 
K\uNATAKv  Sal  dnnusasanam.  L.  Rin*.  Bv  the  ^Ivsore  Government. 
Kii\M)i:sii    Experimrntnl  Farm,   Report,  1890-91.     By  the  Bombay 

(lovernmcnt. 

I. AM)  Heeords  and  Ajrrienlture,  Bombay  Presidency,  Report,  1800-91. 

hy  the  Director,  Land  Records. 

Improvement  in  India.     A.  T,  Fraser.     By  the  Author. 

\ahm.  IJoar.is,  Bombay  Presidency,    Ke|)ort,   1889-90   and  189t)-ill. 

Iiv  the  B«nhbav  (rovernment. 
LrNv'iic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  Re|»ort,  1890.     By  the   Bom* 

bay  (lovirnment. 
'■ Pmijal),    Report,  1890-91.     By  the  Punjab   Gov- 

ennnent. 
MxDKAs  Iniivirsitv  Calendar,  1S91-92.      Hv  the  Madras  University. 
M\iiAnn\UAT,    KiiL'lish    TraM-ilation.    By    the    Director    of     Public 

Instruction,  I'oinbny. 
M  i.n  oi;in.ii(;H  AL    Department,  (iovernmenl  of  India,  Ueport,  lSt)0- 

'Jl.      hv  the  Ciovernment  of  India. 

Mi.TK(»i(«ti,t)»iY,  lioinbay  Presidency,  liS9ii-9l.     By  the  Bombay  Guv- 

'•runM'Mt. 
MiM  rr.s    of  thi*   Manairinf^  ('Ommittee,    Luvkuow    Museunii    1888- 

l^'.'l.      15\  {\w  Museum  ('onnnittce. 
\l«jM»(;KArii    Mil    Fibroii.'r    Mannfacture>,    Punjab.     By  the    Puujab 
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MoHiciPAL  CommiaaioDer,  Bon>b&y,Beport,  18D0-dl,     By  the  Muu-I 

cipal  Com  mi  3310  oer. 
TniadoD  and  Expenditure,  Bombay  Preaidenej,  1889-90. 

By  the  Bombuy  Governmeot. 
MtiNiciPALiTiKa,   Puojab,  Report,  1890-91.     By  the  Punjab  Go». 

ernment. 
Music  and  llusical  lastrumeots.  Southern  India.     By  the  ilunibay 

Government. 
NiBA  Canal  Project  Report.     By  the  Bombay  Qoserament. 
OfiuM    Department,  Report,    Bombay,    1B90-91.     By   the   Bombaf 

Government. 
Papers,  Lecturea,  4c.,  by  J.  J,  Mody.     By  the  Author. 
POLiCB  Administration,  Punjab,  1890.     By  the  Punjab  Goterameiit 
Report,  Bombay,  1890  and  18sH.     By  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment. 
— Bombay    Presidency,  1890.    By   the  Bombay    Oo»- 

eromeat, 
Poolb'b  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.     By  G.  A.  Kittredge,  Est), 
Position   of  Zoroaetrian     Woman    in   Remote   Antiquity.     Darab 

DsBtur  P.  Sanjaun.     By  the  Auihor. 
Fracbin    Gujerntbi    Sahitya   Ratnn  Idala.  B.  H.  DhruvR.     By  the 

AnthoT. 
I'ftoCEEuiMGS,  Legislative  Council,  Bombay,  1891.     By  the  Bombay 

Goternment. 
Provincial  Museum,  Lucknow,  RepoTt,   1890-91.     By  the  MuseutQ 

Committee. 
Public  Inetruction,  Report,  Punjab,  1890-91.     By  the  Punjab  Got- 

P.  W.  Department,  Bombay,  Report,  1890-91.  By  the  Bombay  Gov- 
ernment. 

Publications,  British  India,  1890.     By  the  Government  of  lodia, 

Punjab  UniverBily  Calendar,  1891-92.     By  the  Punjab  Univereity. 

Railways  in  India,  Report,  1890-91,  Part  I.  By  the  Government  oi 
India. 

RsrOKMATORv  School,  Yerrowds,  Report,  1690  and  1B91.  By  the 
Bombay  Government. 

AxGiHTHATiON  Department,  Bombay,  Report,  1690-91.  By  the  Qov* 
ernment  of  Bombay. 
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Registrattok  Department,   Punjab,    Report,    1890-91.       B7    th^ 

Punjab  Government. 
Report  of  Chemical  Analyser  to  GoTernment,  Bombay,  1891.     By 

the  Bombay  Gorernment. 
Representative  Men  of  India.    Sonibji  Jehanghier.    By  the  Author. 
Return  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  in    Indian  Waters,  1890.     By  the 

Government  of  India. 
Review   of  the  Trade  of  India,  1890-91.     By   the  Government  of 

India. 
Revised  Settlement  Report,  Sirsa  District,  Punjab.     By   the  Punjab 

Government. 

REvisroN*  Survey  Settlement  of  Villages,  Jamner,  Ehandesh.     By  the 

Bombay  Government. 
Bhusaval,     Khandesh.      By 

the  Bombav  Government. 

Barsi,  and  Karmala;  Shola* 


pur.     Bv  the  Bombay  Government. 

— Gogha,  Ahmedabad.    By  tlie 


Bombav  Government. 

Sanand,  Ahmedabad.    By  the 


Bombav  Government. 

liir.  Veda,  Hand  Book.     P.  Peterson.     By  the  Author. 

Salt  and  Continental  Customs   Report,  Bombay,   1890-91.     By   the 
Bombay  Government. 

Revenue    Department   Northern   India,    Report,  1890-91,     Bt 

the  Commissioner,  N.  I.,  Salt  Revenue. 

Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1890  and  1891.     By  the  Punjab 

Government. 

Commissioner,   Government  of  Bombay,  Report,  1890  and 

1891.     Bv  the  Bombav  Government. 

-Measures  in   India,  1889-90.     Bv    the   Secretary  of  State 


for  Imiia. 

Scten'tific  Results,  2nd  Yarkand  Mission.     By  the  Government  of 

India. 

Sflkct   Writings   of  the   Rev.  Dr.  Meurin.      By   the  Retr.  Father 

Dal  h  off. 

Selections   from    Settlement  Records,    Sukrand    Taluka.     By  the 


/. 


Bombay  Government.  ^ 
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Settlimbnt  BecordB,  Jernik  Divtaii 

Government. 
■^^— ^— Rohri   DiTUioi 

Bombny  Governinent, 
SiND    Salt    Department.    Ilep<)rt,    1890-^1.     By    the   Bombajr  Oor- 

eroment. 
Shithsunian    MUcellaneous  Collection.      By  the  ^mithfoniiiii    In- 

Report,  188S.     By  the  Smithgouisn  loKiitution. 

Stamp    Departmei>t,    BombHT,    Bepoit,    1890-9].     By  the    Bombity 

Qovernmeijl. 
Punjab,  Report,  1890.     By  the  Punjab  Govern. 

ment. 
StatbhbnTi    Moral  and   Material   Progress.  BrilUh    India,  I680<90. 

By  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiii. 
Statistical  Abstract,    British  IndiH,  No.  25.     By  the  Secretary    of 

State  for  Tndm. 
Tables  British   Indi<i.    1891.     Uy    the  GoTernment  of 

rndia. 
St;KTBT    Settlement    of  Villages,    Peint,     Nasik.     By   the   Bombay 


-Mslsirns.  Sholapur.     By  the  Bom- 
—  Devagad,  Ratnagiri.    By  the  Bom- 


bay  GoTcrnmenl. 
Dholka.     By  the  Bombay  GoTern- 

of  India  Dctmrtmeiit,  Report.  1889-90  and  ISt'O-Sl.     By  the 

Government  of  India. 
TALniiDARi  Settlement  Officer's  Report.   1890-91.     By  the    Bombay 

Gnveriiment. 
Tfzkkrgii  -  i  -  Evlia.     By  the  Imprlmerie  Nalionale  de  France. 
Thadk    Hiul    N:ivigaiion     British   India,  Monthly  Account*.  1890-91. 

By  the  Government  of  India. 
Statement,    1890-91.     By   the 

Oovcrtimciit  of  India. 
Brpori,     Bombay     Preddency.     1890-91.     By 

the  Bombay   Govcrnmeul, 

-Sind.    Statement,   1690.91.      By     the    Bombay 


Government. 
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Tradc  of  Bntish  India,  1886-87  to  1890-91.    Bj  the  SecreUry  of 

State  for  India. 
Internal,  Punjab,  1890-91,    By  the  Punjab  Government. 
Rail-borne  and   River-borne,   Bombay    Presidency,   1890-91. 

By  the  Bombay  Government. 
Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal.  H.  Risley.  By  the  Bengal  Government. 
Upanishads.     By  Tnkaram  Tatia,  Enq. 
United  States  Coast,  Survey  Report,   1889.    By  the   United  Sutes 

Coast  Survey  Department. 
Geological  Survey  Report,  3888-89.    By  the  United  Sutea 

Geological  Survey  Department. 
Vaccination  Report,  Punjab,  1890-91.    By  the  Punjab  Government. 
Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Institute,  Report,  1890.     By  the  Institute. 
Voyage  of    Francois    Leguai,    (Hak.    Society.)     By   the  Bombay 

Government. 
Tear  Book  of  Australia,  1888-90.    By  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Trubner  &  Co. 


rEOCEEDIKGS  OK  TriK  BOM  1' AY  BRANCn  OF  TRE 
'    ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY- 


(Frou  Septghbeb  189-2  no  March  1894.) 

A  geoeTftl  nie«tiii(;  of  idc  Society  wna  held  on  Fridsy,  the  18th 
November  1892,  tit  ncconiance  nith  Article  XX.  of  the  Rnlea  for  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  Newapnpers  aad  Periodteala  taken  by  the 
Society. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Tehng,  Presiilcnt,  tn  the  ChAir. 

At  the  meeting  it  wna  reaolved  to  Euhseribe  to  the  Laneel  und  to 
discoittiniie  TaternaHaHtU  Journal  of  lithict,  Econ-ime  Joitmal  and 
Hamilari/  Record. 

At  the  concluiion  of  the  general  meptin^  nn  ordinary  meeting  wmm 
held  nheii  the  miitutes  of  the  last  mertiug  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  JrwHtiji  irnmseiji  Mody  read  a  pnper  on  thr  IrUh  Stury  a( 
Cuculliii  and  Oonli'trli,  nml  the  Prrsinn  Story  of  Rii>lain  and  Sohrab. 

Mr.  Jamea  MacPonnlil  moved  a  vote  ofthauha  to  Mr,  Mody  forthe 
interesting  |>a]ier  hi^  liiul  ivail. 

Hie  President  tlitii  unule  remnrbs  oti  llie  paper  and  the  motiun 
was  uiiaiiiinoitsly  carried. 


I 


The  Annua)  Meciiix^  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Werlneiday,  the 
22nd  IVbrunry  1803. 

Dr.  J.  Qersoix  dn  UunUn,  one  of  the  Vice- Presidents,  in  the  Chnir. 

The  Huiiorary  Sccrcti'ry  rend  the  fjlloiving  Roport  of  the  Society 
for  181>2. 

ANNUAL     REPORT     FOR    1892. 

UKMDF.R.S. 

/(?»lU7l^— 40  gemlctx-n    were   elected   memhers  of  the    Society 

dnring  the  year  iiml.'r    revic*.     U    uiembera  withdrew,  16  retirrd 

7  dk'd,  and  4,  haiiii^  left  Uoinbay,    nere    iiUcud    ou     the  lial  of 
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non-resident  members.  The  total  number  of  members  st  the  end 
of  the  year  was  thus  219»  including  12  life  members,  against  217  at 
the  end  of  1891.     Of  these,  24  are  absent  from  India. 

Non-Resident, — 7  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members  tinder  this 
class  i  7  resigned,  1  died,  and  4  were  transferred  from  the  list  of 
Resident  members.  The  number  at  the  close  of  the  jear  on  the 
roll  was  67,  while  that  at  the  end  of  1891  was  64. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Society  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  death  darii^ 
the  year  of  the  following  members : — 

Resident. 

Framji  Nasserwanji  Patel,  Esq. 

Brigade-Surgeon  W.  Djmock. 

H.  Curwen,  Esq. 

C.  Taylor,  Esq. 

6.  R.  Kirloskar,  Esq, 

G.  Garstensen,  Esq. 

W.  E.  Hart,  Esq. 

Non-Resident. 
His  Highness  Bahadur  Ehanji,  Nabob  of  Junagad. 

Original    Communications. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  to  the  Society  during  the 
year  :— 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  and  the  Yiraf-Nameh  of  Ardai  Viraf. 
By  J.  J.  Mody,  Esq. 

Bhartrihari  and  Kumarila.     By  K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq. 
The  So-called  Pehelvi  Origin  of  the  story  of  the  Siudibad-Kamah. 
By  J.  J*  Mody,  Esq. 


r 
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with    remarks    of   the   full  owing   1 
.  R.  G.  Bhsndiirkar  :— 


TnnscriptB   and   Translatjo 
Copperplate  (irants.     By  Dr. 

(a)     OrKrishnn  III.  orihe  llasliti'skuta  dyoastj  of  the  Dec 
dated  862  Saka  or  <^40  A.  D.,  found  iioi.r  Wardba  in 
('eiitral  Provinces,  and  forwarded  to    the    Society  by  tha 
Deputy  Comniiaiioner,  M'ardha. 

(5)  Of  Indra  II.  or  Nityavarsha  of  the  same  dynasty,  dated 
836  Saka  or  915  A.  D.,  found  in  the  Naustiri  district, 
B  a  rods  Territory. 

(c)  Of  some  of  the  Kalachuri  ^nasty  of  the  Deccan,  dated 
Saka  1090  or  1174  A.  D.,  which  wu  in  the  possession  of 
the  DeBai  of  Euk&hiinr  iu  the  Belgaum  distiict. 

A  First  Century  Account  of  the  Uirtb  of  Buddha.  By  Dr.  P. 
Peterson. 

The  Irish  story  of  Cueullin  and  Conloch,  and  the  Persian  story  of 
Rustam  and  Sohrab.    Uy  J.  J.  Mody.  E&c^ 

LIBBART.  1 

IflstiKa  OF  Book*. 

The  issues  of  hooki  during  the  year  under  report  were  15,171 
Tolumex  of  new  works,  iucliidiog  periodicals  and  9,439  of  old  books. 
The  issues  during  the  year  preceding  were  13,271  volumes  of  new 
books  and  e,685  of  the  old. 


A  deUiled  Statement  of  the  monthly  issues  is  give 

1  below 

- 

oia 

New 

Old 

New 

Books. 

Books. 

Boot.. 

Books. 

No.   of 

No    of 

No.  of 

So.  of 

Volumos.  TnlDoes. 

Tolomen 

Volum«. 

J^-mary      '       MO           881 

J-iy       

78a 

1.II3 

VVbnmry    ...         -1      *M        1,273 

AuifMt       

M>ir>'h         1      "W        1.8*5 

Svplomlicr 

888 

1.600 

April        1  i.t>-;8   ;  i.4m 

0<-i..bof      

1.049 

1^43 

£'.     :::    :;.,  SS  j  IS 

Nuvemlwr 

7«2 

Decoml»r 

038 

1.113 

liv 
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The  issues  of  each  class  of  books,  new  and  old,  daring  the  year,  are 
shown  iu  the  followinj^  table  :— 


CLAS-i-E^. 


Old. 


New. 


Theology  and  Ecclcsinetical  Histoipy 
Natnrsl  Theology,  Metaphysics  and   Moral   Philosophy 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Works  relating  to  Edncatiou 
Classics,   Translations  and   Works  illostrative   of  the 

V/laDDiV9  ••!  •••  •••  ••■  ••■  %m%  •■ 

Philology,  Literary  "History  and  Bibliography 

IliBtoiy,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chronology 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics 

Juri8])i*udonco 

Public  Records,  Statutes,  ^c.        ...         ...         ... 

Biogniphy  and  Personal  NarrativeB  ... 

Antiqnitics,  Niimisinatiofl,  Heraldry  and  Genealogy    ., 
Voyages,  Trarels,  Geography  and  Topography  ... 

English  Poetry  and  Drainatio  W(M*k8       

Novels,  Ronianoos  and  Tales         ...         ... 

Misoellaneoiis,  and   Works  on   severaJ  sobjeets   of  the 

same  ^uiinorB         ...         ..•  •••  ...  •*•  ... 

Foreign  Litoratui*o  ... 
Natural     Philosophy,     Mathematics,     Meohanios    and 

*»Birononiy  •  ■..  ••>  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Fine  Arts  and  Archlteoturc 

ficieneo  of  Wai"  and  Works  on    Military    Subjects 

Natural  History,  Mineralogy,  (Jeology  and  CheniiBtry  ... 

B  >tany,  Agrioulturo  and  Horticultui'O     ... 

Medicine,  Surgery,  l*hysiolopy.  &o.         .„  ...  ... 

Transaotions  of  Learned   Societies,   KnuYclo]»aedias  and 

Periodical  Works  ... 
Dioti<marie.4,  Lexicons,  Yocabuhirk^s   and    Grammatical 

vT  or^KB  •••  ■•■  •••  •••  •»•  •»•  •< 

Oriental  Literatore ...         ...         ..,         ...         ,.. 

Periodicals,  Magazines,  &e....         ...         ...         ... 


183 
75 
25 

75 

71 

403 

252 

63 
S02 

91 

893 

210 

4,904 

410 
267 

61 
84 
10 
54 
83 
71 

578 

40 

4ii0 


147 
29 
67 

47 

115 

458 

254 

64 

5 

1,031 

9S 

714 

4412 

2,629 

72» 

7 

47 
55 
52 

291 
1 

IGO 

Si 

29 

7,704 


15,174 


Additions  to  the  JJdrary, 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  comprise  907  volinnet. 
Of  these  702  were  pttrctrased  and  205  were  rcceired  as  presentAtioos, 

Purchase  of  Boohs. 

The  total  nnnil>er  of  books  purchased  during  the  year  was  622  in 
702  vohinryes  com  paired  ivitl^  477  works  in  53i2  volumes  {wvcbascd 
in  tho  year  before. 

Presents  of  "Books, 

187  works  in  205  volonies  were  ]>resented  to  tho  Society  sgftfnat 
194  works  in  228  voIun>es  presented  in  1891.     The  donoia  being  the 
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nomlinj  Government,  the  GoTeminent  of  India,  tlie  Secretnry  of  State 

for  India,  mid  oilier  GoTcrnnionts  and  in<Iividaal  authors. 

The  number  of  volumes   of  eficli    i:tafia    of  books  added    to   the 

Library  during  thf  year  under  review  by  purchase  and    presenUtiOD 

is  shown  in  the  follo^ving  table:— 

CLAalM. 

Parcbaiad. 

Pi*aenia4. 

Theologj-  nnJ  Kecle.isitinil  Hiitory       

le 

Natural  Tkoolngy,  MetftpljjBioB  nnd  UitbI    ThiloBOpby 

7 

Logia,  Rhetorio,  und  Worki  lelsUii^  t«  EduraCioD       ,.. 

B 

CUw>c<,   I'fanslstion   and   W»rk«   illmiratiyB   ot  the 

Clannca 

8 

PhiluloR}-.  Litermrj-  Histoty  Kud  Biblii^rmphj: 

ID 

8 

Ki<tor;,  Hi^toriOHl   Uemoira  nnd  Chr»nolt«} 

S2 

Politioa,  PolitiOBi  Eoonomj  and  Slatistioa          

43 

X 

Jnriiprudenoo          ...         

S 

4 

Pablia  Itecord',  Statates,  Ac 

IS 

140 

DiOKraphj-  and  Penuinal  NarmtiTe*        

BO 

AniiqnitiPB,  Buini«n.BUcl,  Horeldfyaiid   RenBaloBr  ... 

19 

's 

VoT«Kei.  Travel.,  Geograpliy  iind   Topography 

47 

4 

EnKliith  PoDlty  and  Dmmatio  Work*       

84 

NftTuU,  HcimBDCe>  jind  Tales          

10S 

Miioellancous,  and  Worki  oti  BBveral   auhjectg   of  the 

sa 

1 

Foreign  Litarntare 

0 

Natural    PMloiophy,    Mnthematios,    Meahaoioi    and 

Aatronomy           

a 

Fine  Ar»  and  Archttootara         

B 

'  t 

Etoienae  ot  War  nnd  Works  nn  Military  .Subjih^ti 

)0 

Kntnral  History,  Mineralogy.  Qeology  and    Chemiitry 

IB 

"  "a 

BoUiiy,  Agnoultare  and  llortioaUDro 

4 

n 

Mediaiafl,  SiirRCT/,  Phjaiolozr,  Ac 

SB 

I 

Traaiaction  nf  Learued   Booietie*,   Encyolopreilia«  and 

Perii>dical   Worka          ...         

2S 

14 

Diet  ion  Ariel,  Loiicona,  Tooabalanes  and  Grammatical 

Work!        ... 

n 

1 

OriuQtal  Liletalare 

19 

IS 

Heaidefi  tbe  hooks  presented  to  the  Socioiy,  Journals  an 

il  Transac' 

tiona  of  learned  Soeiolies,    &c.,    in    Asia,    Europe   and    Ar 

ncrica  are 

receired  in  exchange  for  the  Society's  Journal. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND    PERIODICALS. 

The  NuwBpnper*,  Periodicals  nnd  Journals  of  learned  Soc 

ieties  Bub- 

scribed  for  and  preaenled  to  the  Society  during  18&I  were 

_ 

Literary  Monitilies,  9;  Illustrated,  11; 

Seirutific.  36 ;  General.  4;  Rericws,  12; 

and  Diree- 

tories,  14  j  Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Ptfm 

licaU.  19 : 

A  incricau 
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Literary  and  Scientifio  Periodicals,  12 ;  Indian  Newspapers^  14 ;  Indian 
Journals,  Reviews,  &o.,  23 ;  Australian  Newspaper,  1. 

In  accordance  with  Article  XX.  of  the  Rules,  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  wns  held  in  November  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  News- 
papers and  Periodicals  taken  by  the  Society.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  subscribe  to ''Lancet'*  and  to  discontinue  "Sanitary 
Record,*'  "International  Journal  of  Ethics,"  and  "Economic  Joamal*' 
from  the  beginning  of  1893. 

Coin  Cahinei^ 

42  Coins  were  added  to  the  cabinet  during  the  year  under  review. 
Only  5  of  these  were  purchased  and  the  rest  were  acquired  nnder  the 
Treasure  Trove  Act.  Of  the  latter  4  were  received  from  the  Bombay 
Government,  7  from  the  Punjab  Government  and  26  firom  the  Durbwr 
of  Owalior  through  the  Indian  Museum.  Of  the  total  42,  6  are 
gold,  35  silver,  and  1  lead. 

A  detailed  descriptive  list  is  subjoined. 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government  t — 

1  Gold  Fanam  of  Southern  India,  found  in  the  Dharwad  District. 

1  Lead  Indo-Portuguese  Coin,  Roda  of  Tutenag,  16th  Century 
A.  D.,  found  in  the  Thana  District. 

1  Silver  Gaddhia  Coin  found  in  the  Nasik  District. 

1  Silver  Gupta,  found  in  the  Kheda  District. 

By  the  Punjab  Government : — 

3  Silver  Gnjerat  Coins  of  Muxaffar  Shah,  found  in  the  Saagor 
District. 

4  Silver  Pathan  Coins  of  Shir  Shah  found  in  the  Saugi»r  District. 

Presented  by  the  Durbar  ofGwalior  through  the  Indian  Museum  : — 

Silver  coins  of  different  types  of  the  following  Emperors  found  near 
Baugh,  Central  India  :— 

18  of  Jehangir. 
5  of  Aurnngzeeb. 
2  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Purchased — 5  gold  coins  issned  by  the  Kadamba  dynasty  of 
Banavasi,  7th  Century  A.  D.,  found  in  the  Bijapur  District. 

JoiirnaL 

Number  49,  being  Part  XL,  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Journal  ia 
just  published,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  It  contains  the 
followiug  papers  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  July  1891 
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to  Angtiit  1892,  tAgether  nitli   a   Hit  of  books   preernted   to  the 
Society  during  ihe  period  :  — 

Courtship  in  Ancient  indm.     By  V.  Peterson,  M.  A, 
Carljle's      hitherto    uiipuMmlu'd     Lt-ctures     nti   the     Pcrioda  of 
European  Culture  as  pr^^^prved  in  iho  Anstey  MS.    in  the   poesesBion 
of  the  Society.     Parti,  By  R,  i',  Ksrknria,  B.  A. 

Sobandhu  and  Eumnriln.  By  the  Hon'ltle  Mr.  Justice  K.  T. 
Telaug,  M,  A. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  Language  in  the  East. 
By  J.  Gerwn  da  Cunha,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  Ac. 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  and  tho  Virnf  Nameb  of  Ardai  Viraf,  By 
JiTanji  Jamahedji  Uodi.  It.  A. 

The  So-called  Pehehi  Origin  of  the  Sindibad-Naireh.  By  JiTanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  B.  A. 

Bhartrihari  asd  Kumsrila.     Bv  K.  B.  Paihak,  B.  A. 
Transcripts  and   Translations   irith    remarks  of  ItaHhlraknta   and 
Kalachnri  Copper-plate  Grants.     By  Dr.  B.  d.  Bliandarkur. 
A  First  Century  Account  of  the  Birth  olBaddha.   By  Dr.  P.  Peterson. 

ACCOUNTS. 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dishuraementB  for  1^92  ib 
appended.  The  total  amnunt  of  sabscriptiona  reci'ived  during  the 
year,  inolnding  arrears  Rs.  537-H-O,  vas  Bs.  8,941-]3-'l  ngaioii 
Bs,  9,005-0-4  in  1891.  There  were  besides  Ks.  r>20  received  on 
acrount  of  life  sobscripliniiH  from  a  Resident  amiI  a  non-Resident 
member.  This  sum  has  been  invested  in  Government  securities  as 
required  by  Article  XVI.  of  tlio  Rnies. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  nf  the  year 
was  Rs.  3,630-10-7,  inrtnding  Rs.  2,210  on  account  of  the  Sir 
Raymond  West  Testimonial  Fund,  and  the  arrears  of  subscriptiua 
on  the  same  date,  Rs,  1,140. 

The  invested  fund*  of  the  Society  amount  to  Bs.  9,300. 

Sir  Hai/mond  Test  TeilimoniaC. 
At  tho  beginning  of  the  ycir,  when  it  was  known  that  Sir  Raymond 
West,  President  of  the  Society,  was  about  to  retire,  a  meeting  of  (he 
Committee  was  called  to  consiJer  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  stepa 
should  be  taken  to  connect  his  name  with  ihe  Hociety  in  some  per- 
manent form.  At  this  niectiiiK  it  was  resolved  tlist  a  fund  be  raised 
in  connection  with  the  Society  fur  ihe  purchase  of  books  as  a  merao- 
rial  of  the  Honorable  Sir  Raymond  West's  sorTiCL-i  to  the  Society  u 
its  President  for  a  period  of  lii  years. 
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A  subscriptiou  list  was  nco^rdingly  circulated  among  the  membora 
of  the  Society  and  Rs.  2,210  were  collected. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Managing  Committee  in  reference  to  fhe 
fund  were  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  14fch 
April  1892,  when  the  following  resolutions   were  passed: — 

That  tho  amount  raised  with  a  view  to  a  memorial  of  the  Honor- 
able Sir  Raymond  West  be  devoted  tn  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of 
the  Society's  Library,  of  a  collection  of  standard  works  in  different 
departments  of  literature,  to  be  designated  '*The  Sir  Raymond  West 
Testimonial,*'  the  selection  of  such  ^lorks  being  made  by  Sir  Raymond 
himself. 

That  a  farewell  address  bo  presented  to  the  Honorable  Sir 
Raymond  West  before  his  departure,  and  that  a  committee  of  the 
following  gentlemen  he  appointed  to  draw  np  the  address  : — 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Ju*«tice  K.  T.  Telang,  (\I.E.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Fox, 
Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary, 

That  a  meeting  of  the  Society  be  called  at  an  early  dato  for  the 
presentation  of  the  address  to  the  Hon*ble  Sir  Raymond  West. 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  convened  on  the  2l!$t  April  1892,  at 
which,  on  tho  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  Sir  Raymond  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  and  a  farewell  address  was 
presented  to  him.  In  acknowledging  the  address  Sir  Raymond  made 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  reviewing  the  litorary  progress  of  the 
Society  during  12  yoHrs  he  had  been  its  President. 

A  silver  caaket  of  exquisite  workmanship  for  enclosing  the  addresSt 
prepared  undor  the  suf>crintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  at  the  School 
of  Art,  is  now  ready,  and  it  will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  England. 

Sir  Raymond  has  been  written  to  about  the  books  to  be  selected  for 
the  Testimonial,  and  as  soon  as  a  reply  from  him  is  received^  the 
books  will  be  purchased. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik  was  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  Joint  Honorary  Secretary,  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Gunpntrao  K.  Tiwareker  has  continued  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Librarian. 

Snrgeon-Captain  Grayfoot,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report* 
alluded  to  the  death  of  Brigade-Surgeon  W,  Dymock,  a  former 
member,  who  always  took  very  great  interest  in  the  Society.  The 
members,    no    doubt,    regretted     his     death,    which    deprired    the 
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Society  of  one  who  thoy  all  felt  was  a  great  low.  Another 
gentleman,  whom  they  hod  sll  known  »ery  well,  was  Mr.  Cnrwcn, 
late  editor  of  the  Timei  of  Indiir,  whose  ability  as  a  journnltat  whb 
so  well-known  in  India  t^iat  it  needed  no  words  on  his  (the  sprnker's) 
part  to  emphasiie  the  great  loss  Uia  death  wua  to  tlie  Society 
He  thought  they  all  Imd  very  gond  reasons  to  be  exceedingly 
gratified  with  the  annual  report  before  them,  and  i(  they  would  look  at 
the  statistics  of  books  they  would  see  that  a  long  liit  ofrouianeca  antl 
novels  beaded  it.  They  oui^ht  to  remember  the  fact  tbal  the  unoffieisl 
members  of  the  Society  were  very  Tend  of  this  kind  of  reading.  In 
fact,  he  thought  they  all  nppreciated  a  good  novel.  The  additions  lo 
the  Library,  as  they  would  see,  had  been  eiiceediiigly  good  as  compared 
with  past  years,  and  when  they  looked  at  the  slalcnient  of  sceouuts 
they  must  feel  specially  grateful  because  it  spoke  volumes  in 
praise  of  their  Honorary  Secretary  to  whom  the  sound  (iusncial 
condition  of  the  Society  was  chiefly  doe.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their 
Honorary  Srcrelary  took  the  utmost  personal  interest  in  the  affnirs 
of  the  Society,  and  hia  anspsring  exertions  spoke  volumes  fur  hia 
ability,  and  certainly  deserved  their  thauks.  In  alluding  to  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Raymond  West,  Dr.  Grayfont  said  they  could  not 
help  regretting,  though  bis  mantle  had  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telang,  the  absence  of  one  who  had  as 
President  ao  ably  guided  tbe  affairs  of  their  Society.  He  (ihe  speaker) 
would  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  one  rcgretloble  iustinice 
which  they  had,  no  doubt,  read  in  one  of  the  dailies.  They  were  nil 
doubtless  nware  that  about  two  wcekn  ago  there  was  a  reference  msde 
to  tlieir  Honorary  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  wny  in  which  lie  chiise 
books  for  the  Society.  He  did  not  know  whothewriter  of  the  articio 
was,  but  be  evidently  considered  himself  a  judj:e  of  books,  bnl  wo 
would  require  lo  know  something  more  of  him,  before  we  coold 
accept  his  ij<»e  dixit  on  the  subject  of  books.  But  they  would  no 
doubt  agree  with  him  that  their  Honorary  Secretary  h«d  made 
a  very  good  selection  of  books,  since  a  very  large  numhrr  of 
persons  t.^ok  all  the  new  books.  There  nas  hnrdly  a  new  booh  oil 
which  there  were  not  five  or  six  names  for  a  demand,  and  be,  therefore, 
(b'liiglit  this  was  an  e^ceeding1J■  good  teat  of  the  nbiliiy  of  their 
Honorary  Si-cretary  in  respcet  of  h.ioka  chosen.  No  donht,  every  one 
bad  his  owti  ideas  aliont  c hoesing  Itooka,  and  when  members  came  to 
th(!  librriry,  they,  of  cnnr*c,  wonld  nnturally  look  for  some  speeisi  kind 
of  lumk.     lie  felt  coufidiul  that  if  it  werr  poniible  ta  indtul  ujmn 
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the  Almighty  for  a  chooser  of  books,  that  some  one  of  ub  would  hmre 
the  temerity  to  question  the  quality  of  the  books  chosen  through 
Diviue  agency.  There  was  one  thing  about  the  criticism  in  the 
paper,  which  he  thought  was  manifestly  unfair  to  their  Honorarj 
Secretary.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  the  practice  for  jevn 
for  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  choose  the  books  for  the  Society* 
owing;  to  the  members  lenving,  through  indifference,  the  whole  matter 
in  his  hands,  and  »fter  he  had  giTcn  us  the  benefit  of  his  labour 
and  brains  in  choosing  our  books,  it  was  not  fair  for  us  to  be  captious. 
Their  Iionornry  Secretary  had  really  done  his  work  well,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  unjust  for  some  discontented  member 
to  rush  into  print  and  start  a  criticism  which  was  unfair  to 
their  Honorary  Secretary,  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  his 
energy  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  He  (the  speaker)  considered 
it  was  not  right  to  hold  up  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  such  criticism. 
As  the  report  had  been  read,  he  hoped  it  would  be  approved  and 
adopted,  and  they  would  express  their  perfect  con6dence  in  the 
Mnnaging  Committee  and  the  Secretary  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
managed  their  affairs  in  every  detail,  especially  in  the  choice  of  books. 

Dr.  Peterson  said  he  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  wis  anj 
precedent  for  a  rider  to  this  resolution.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
a  precedent  for  the  purf)ose  of  adopting  a  vote  of  confidence,  whichs 
he  thought,  was  eomewhat  of  nn  injurious  character.  He  thought  it 
was  ont  of  order  to  consider  the  question  of  criticism  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  one  of  the  dailies.  For  his  part  he  was  dissatisfied, 
ns  well  as  some  of  the  other  members,  with  the  way  in  which  the  books 
were  chosen,  and  if  there  was  any  support,  he  should  be  glad  to  move 
an  amendment  to  only  express  their  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  managed  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Marshall  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Peterson  askt-d  to  hear  the  vote  passed  last  year  in  reference 
to  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Kittredge  considered  they  should  shut  their  eyes  to  sny 
criticism  which  had  appeared  in  the  dailies  against  their  Honorarj 
Secretary,  who  should  not  take  anv  notice  of  it. 

Mr.   Wacha  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Javerilal  explained  to  the  meeting  that  in  the  selection  of 
new  books  he  was  only  following  the  practice  of  his  predecessor 
(Dr.  Peterson).  But  he  went  further.  Before  purchasing  a  ne^  book 
hd  took  care  to  see  what  the  levicwers  had  to  say  on  it*    He  read 
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the  reviews  upon  it  as  they  appeared  in  the  Academy t  the  Aihemsum^ 
the  Times,  the  Sjyeciator^  the  Saturday  Review,  and  other  English 
papers,  and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  he  useful 
to  have  it  for  the  Society.  He  found  from  experience  that  this  was 
a  most  suitable  method  to  follow,  because  he  saw  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Managing  Committee  had  received  one  single  compUiat  through- 
out the  year  on  the  subject,  and  because  he  observed  that  no  sooner 
were  selected  books  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  Society's  (able  than 
there  were  applicants  for  almost  every  one  of  them.  Such  applicants 
at  times  numbered  more  than  a  dozen.  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
surer  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  selections  made  than  this.  At  alt 
events  he  knew  of  no  better  test. 

Dr.  Grayfoot  said  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  wording 
of  the  resolution,  and  his  object  in  proposing  a  vote  of  confidence  was 
to  invoke  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  as  that  object  had  been 
accomplished,  and  every  one  seemed  to  agree  with  his  remarks  about 
the  Honorary  Secretaty,  he  wa>  quite  willing  to  accept  Dr.  Peterson's 
amendment,  <is  he  had  no  wish  to  spring  a  new  procedure  on  the 
members  of  the  Society.  He  then  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  Committee  of  Management 
and  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  their  services  during  the  year.. 

Mr.  J.  Mac  Donald  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  passed. 

Mr.  D.  £.  Wachn  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  form  the 
Committee  of  Management  for  1893: — 

The  Hoii'ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telang,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  Presidetit; 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S.,  Mrs.  Pec hey-Ph ipso n,  M.D.,  Dr. 
P.  Peterson,  M.  A.,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  Vice-Presidents; 
Mr.  Javerilal  U.  Yajnik,  Mr.  Kharsetjee  K.  Kama,  Dr.  Atmaram 
Pandurang,  Mr.  J.  Westlnke,  Dr.  D.  MacDonald,  Dastur  Darab  P. 
Sanjana,  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  Professor  M.  Mncmillan,  B.A.,  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Kittredge,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Scott,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  members ;  Mr.  Javerilal  Umiasbankar 
Yajnik,  Honorary  Secretary;  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary  (Numismatics  and  Archaeology) ;  Rao  fiabadoor 
Y.  M.  Kelkar  and  Mr.  D.  R,  Chichgar,  U<morary  Auditors. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Peterson,  Mr.  J.  M,  Campbell,  CLE., 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  new  Committee 
of  Management. 

The  proposition  being  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mody  was  carried. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings^ 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  J)Mur$emeni 


Balance  of  last  year 

Subscriptiou  of  Rcsidont  Members 

Do.  of  Non-Rosidont  Members 

Do.  in  Arrears 

Do.  of  Life  Members   • 


Bb. 


I 


7fi7e  18  4 

727    8  0 

687    8  0 

620    0  0 


Government  Gontribation .m 4|S0O    0    0 


Sale-proceeds  of  Journal  Nmnbers 


Interest  on  Society's  4  per  cent.   Goyemmenii 
Paper 


Sir  Baymoud  West  Testimonial  Fand 


Total Bb. 


18    0    0 

871  18    8 
2,210    0    0 


Bt.   ft.  p. 
1,076    0   9 


16,855  11   0 


17,481  11    9 


Examined  and  foand  correct. 

Y.  M.  KELKAB, 
D.  B.  CHIOHGAB, 

HonoTAr/  Aiidifeon« 
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from  1st  January   to  Zltt  Vccemter   1892. 
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KemjtUiDOM  Ui  Uesara.  Keg&n  PwiT,  Trencli, 
Trlibner  i.  Co.,  on  acoount  of  BooIcb  (£05-6.7) 
and  Engliah  Nawspaporg  luid  PerioilionU 
(£llS-t3-9;,  in  all  (£160-19-4),  oqoivalenl  of... 

Sabgcriptioua  to  Newspapers  p»id  in  India  

Printing    

Binding    

General  DbargcB  (iaclading  Bi.  4I3.S-0  on  bo> 
ooant  ol  new  aheWm  fur  newipapera) 

StBtionery   

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamp*  

"hipping  Bud  Landing  OhafgM  ,.. >.. 

oiDB  parcbased , 

GasClinrge* 

OOieii  Katabtishment 

^rmnBnt  4  percent.  Paper  parabaMd  ,„...„. 

Balaoce  id  Bank  of  Bombay,  inclnding  Ba.2,SI0 
on  acoount  of  Bir  Rsj^mond   Wtiit 

ToBtimoaiol  fund  SubauriptioD... 


JAVERIUL  DMIASHANEAE  TAJSIK, 
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Patron. 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Harris,  G.C.I.E., 

Governor. 

President. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telang,  M.A.,  CLE. 

Vbce-Presiden  ts. 


Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S. 
Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson,  M.D. 


Dr.  P.  Peterson,  MA. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 


Committee  of  Management, 


Javerilal  U.  Yajnik,  Esq. 
Kharsetji  R.  Knma,  Esq. 
Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang. 
J.  Westlake,  Esq. 
Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 
Dastur  Darab  P.  Sanjana. 
J.  Griffiths,  Esq. 


Prof.  M.  MacMillan.  B.A. 

Geo.  A.  Kittredge,  Esq.,  M.  A, 

W.  R.  Macdonell,  Esq.,  M.A* 

Rev.  R.  Scott,  M.A. 

James  MacDonald,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Gray, 

J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  C.S. 


Honorary    Secretary. 
Javerilal    Umiashankar   Yajnik,  Esq. 

Joint  Honorary  Secretary, 

(Numismatics  and  Arehceology,) 

Dr.  J.   Gerson  da  Cunha. 


Honorary  Auditors. 

Rao  Bahadoor  Y.  M.  Kelkar. 

D.  R.  Chichgar,  Esq. 
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1855  Vinayakrao  WasndeTS.E^'q. 

i873  J.  MacDonald,  Esq. 

1862  Kharsetji  Hastamji  Cimi, 

Ifl74  H.  Conder,  Esq. 

Esq.  {Life  Member). 

„ 

Hou'ble  Mi-.  Justice  Kasi. 

„     Kharsetji  FarduDJi  Parat, 

nath     Trimbak     Telanif, 

Esq, 

M-A.,       LL.B.,      CLE, 

„     Hon'ble  Mr.  H.  M.  Bird- 

(Ufi-  Member). 

wood,  M.A. 

„ 

Bjramji  Nasserwnnji  Ser- 

1864  Hon'ble  Mr.  Juatlce  L.  H. 

vai,  Esq.  (Ii>  Membm-). 

Bayley. 

G.  A.  Harnett,  Esq. 

„    G.A.  Kittredge,  Esq.,  M.A. 

>. 

P.  Peterson,    Esq,    M.A. 

„     Nowroji  Maneckji  Wadia, 

i.>.So. 

Esq. 

•1 

Pifozsbah    Mcrwanji  Jjji- 

„     R.  G.  Oienham,  Esq. 

bhai,  Esq.  {Life  Mnuber). 

1865  Sorabji  Framji  Pstel,  Esq. 

.- 

Javerilal         Umiushankar 

,,     Atmaram  Pandurang,  Ksq. 

Yajnik,  Esq. 

18GC  Vandravandas  Porshotam- 

G  rait  an  Genry,  Esq. 

das,   Esq. 
,.     E.  B.  Cnn-oll,  Esq. 

187 

.SirJamaetjiJijibbai.Bnpt 

Rev.    Dr.   T).    MackicUan 

J8C,7  J.  WesUake,  Esq. 

,.     R.  M.  A.  Branson.  Esq. 

1870TlieRightR«v.L.G.MylQe, 

U.l).,  BisUop  of  Bombay 

18(58  C.  E.  FoT,  Esq..  M.A. 

(ti/p  M.!n'&T). 

„     Surgcon-Geneial    J.   Pin- 

„ 

J.  M.Campboll,  Esq. 

kerton. 

187/ 

Maneckji  Barioni,  Esq. 

1869  h.  P.  DoRozaHo,  Esq.,  M. 

1878  Uarnsbn  Ructonji  Chicligur, 

lerOHoii'blo  Mr.  Justice  Jo}ui 

Eaq. 

Jardine. 

J.  Janni,  Esq. 

1873  J.  Gcrson  da  Cunha,  Esq.. 

l>r.  E.  H.  R.  taugley. 

M.U.C.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

„ 

Jamtis  Jardini-,  Em].,  M.A. 

„     Sir  Dinsbah  Manockji  Pitil. 

„ 

Beionji  Rattonji  Kolewal, 

Bait. 

E.q. 
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1879  Harischandra  Krisna  Joslii 

Esq. 
„     \),  MacDonald,  Esq.,  M.D., 
B.Sc. 

1880  N.  S.  Symons,  Esq. 

,y  llustaiu  K.  R.  Cama,  Esq., 
B.A.  (Life  Member). 

„     Rov.  W.  Black,  M.A. 

»,  Vijhhnckaiidass  Aimai^am, 
Ksq. 

„  H.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq., 
M.A. 

1881 1  )araodar  Thakej^i  Mooljee, 
Esq. 
„     M.  MacMillan,  Esq.,    B.A* 
„     Major  G.  Martin,  F.C.S. 
„     C.  H,  B,  Forbes,  Esq. 

1882  Louis  Penny,  Esq. 

„     A.  F.  Hoaiifort,  Esq. 
,,     Rev.  R.  Scott. 
„     E,  M.  Slater,  Esq. 
„     A.  Abercrombie,  Esq. 
„     Surgeon-Major  K,  R,  Kir- 
tikar,  L.R.O.P.,  M.R.C.S. 

1883  Jehangir  K.  R»  Cama,  Esq., 

B.A.  (Life  Member), 
„     J.  M.  Drennan,  Esq. 
,,     R.  II.  Baker,  Esq. 
„     Major  H.  O.  Selby,  R.E. 

1834  R.  B.  Sedgwick,  Esq. 
„     Mi-s.Pecbey-Pliipson,  M.D. 
„     J.  Grifliths,  Esq. 
„     Surgeon-Major  T*  S.Weir, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  C.  P- 

Farran. 
B  haish  ankarN  anabhojiEsq. 
PerozshaMerwanji  Mehta» 

Esq.,  M.A. 
Gocnldas  KahandaSi  Esq., 

LL.B. 
Jehangir  Nasserwanji 

Mody,  Esq.  (Lt/e  if em6er). 

1885  Das  tar    Darab     Pcshotan 

Sanjana,  B.A. 
„     Ganpatrao  Shri  Krishnaji, 
Esq. 

1886  M.  R.  Wyer,  Esq. 
Frank  l)e  Boyis»  Esq. 
R.  N.  Mantj  Esq. 

F.  Rathbone,  Esq. 
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Esq. 

Rao    Bahadar    Yeahwant 
Moreshwar  Eelkar. 

1887  1).  A.  De  Monte,  Esq.,  M.D. 
„    J.  Marshall,  Esq. 

1888  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  H.  J. 

Parsons. 
Sitaram  Vishnu  Sukathan- 

kar,  Esq. 

Snrgeon  A,  J.  Collie* 
John  Black,  Esq, 
Murarji  Goculdas  Dewji, 

Esq. 
Prince  Shri  Samatsingji. 

G.  Cotton,  Esq. 
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tlST    OF    MEMBKB8. 


Eleoton. 

1888  W.  Bullock.  Esq. 
„     J.  Westall,  Esq. 
„     R.  V.  Beid,  Esq. 
„    F.  A,  Reddie,  Esq. 
„     W,  Murray,  Esq, 

„    KarsaiidaaVallabbdaB,Ei>i^, 
„     Narondaa     Parshotamilas, 

Esq. 
„     J.  H.  Symington,  Esq. 
,,     Jiivanji  Jamshedji  Mody, 

Esq. 
„     C.  £.  Eane,  Esq. 
„     J.  Avent,  Esq, 
„     11.  S.  Campbell,  Esq. 
„     F.  C.  Remington,  Esq. 
„     E,  Wiinbridge,  Esq, 
,.     J.  B.K,  Macbeth,  Es(i. 
„     Damodardas  Tapidis,  l^sq. 
„     Gowardhandas        Kh;iLau 

Makanji,  Esq. 
,,     W.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
„     Di-.  K.  N.  Bikliadurji. 
„     Blip  sing  Ma  til  uradasLowji, 

Esq. 
„     Framji      Dinsliaw     Petit, 

Esq.  {Life  Member), 
„     Jeewandas  Mulji,  Esq, 
„     Bumaiiji    Dinshiiw    Petit, 

Esq.  {r,>>'(!  Memh-r). 
„     Rev.  U.  McOmisb. 
„     A,  C.  Parmcnidas,  Ea![. 
„     J.  P.  PliyU.iau,  Esq. 
„     Badradin  Tjabji,  Esq, 
„     llao      Saliob      Wasu.leva 

Jftgfinath  Kirtikar. 
.,     J.  Stiven,  Esq. 

1889  Lord  Colin  Campbell. 


Year  of 
Election. 

18SS  W.  Hnghcs,  Esq. 
„     A.  H,  Nazar,  Esq. 
,,     C.  n.  Armstrong,  Esq, 
„     Lient.-Col.  W.  Osborn. 
Veerchand  Deepchand.Esq, 
1,  Esq.,  C.I.E. 
„     Jagmohaiida'S  Yaudrawau- 

das,  Esq. 
„     W,  R.  Macdooell,  Esq. 
„     itastomji     PestonjL     Kar- 

„     G.  W.  F.  Pkyfair.  Esq. 
H     Gowardhandas     Goculdaa 

Tejpal,  F,sq. 
„     J.  C.  E.  Branson,  Esq. 
„     MisK  Macdonald. 
,.     Bcv.  J.  F.  Gardner. 
„    N.  S.  GUzcbi'oob,  Esq. 
„     Dinshaw  KdaljiVoolii^Ksri. 
„     I.  O'Callaghan,  Esq. 
„     Narayan  Gancsh   Clianda- 

wai-kar,  Esq. 
„      J.  Davling,  Esq. 
„     Surgeon  B,  B.  Grayfoot, 
,.     Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 
1890  Ilia  E.tcellency  the  Right 

11  on' bio      Lord     IlatTis, 

G.C.I. R. 
,,     Mannioliandas  Rfltnji,  Ksq. 
„     II.  A.  Acwoi-tb,  Esq. 
„     Rl-v.  Dr.  W.  M.  Alejoinder. 
„     Framji    Rnstamji    Vtmjt^ 

Esq.,  LL.Il. 
„    Philip  B.Savilo,  Fjtq... 
„    Lieat.  R.  T.  R.  Lowrowce, 

R.E. 
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Year  of 
£1eoLion. 

1890  Lieut.-Col.  R.  V.  Riddell, 

ll.E. 
„     Dliaramsi  Murarji   Gocul- 

das,  Esq. 
,,     ^lulji    Bliowauidas    Bar- 

bhaiya,  Esq. 

1891  Rev.  Dr.  B.  DeMonte. 

„     Dharamsey        Sundardaa 

Malji,  Esq« 
„     Arthur  Leslie,  Esq. 
„     Hugh  Rowbotliam,  Esq. 
,,     W.  D.  McKowan,  Esq. 
„     Daji  Abaji  Kliaro,  Esq. 

9,     Dr.    Balchaiidra    Krishna 
Bhatawadekar. 

„  Rev.  R.  M.  Gi*ay. 

„  A.  M,  Dhurumscy,  Esq. 

„  R,  Gilbert,  Esq, 

„  11,  Kcnnard,  Esq. 

„  J.  H.  Sleigh,  Esq. 

„  F.  York  Smith,  Esq. 

„  Manekaha  J.  Talyarkhan, 

Esq. 

„  G.  R.  Johnston,  Esq. 

„  W.  Munro,  Esq. 

„  T.  W.  Cuffe,  Esq. 

„  Sarabhai  Vajeshankar,  Esq. 

Vajeshankar     Gowrishau- 
kar,  Esq. 

N,  A.  ]Moos,  Esq. 
„     L.  J.  Robertson,  Esq. 
„     W.  II.  Sharp,  Esq. 
„     W.  L.  Ilarvey,  Esq. 
„     W.  C.  Rand,  Esq. 
„     J,  Y.  Munro,  Esq. 


9f 


9» 


Year  of 
Election. 

1891  Sliankar  Pi^asad  Hari  Pra- 

sad, Esq. 
,,     W.  G.  Treacher,  Esq. 
„     Captain  J.  C,  Swann. 
„     Jamsctjeo  N.  Tata,  Esq. 

„     Fakirchand     Premcbandi 

Esq. 
„    Ibrahim  Ahmedi,  Esq. 

„     The     Hon'ble     Fazalbhai 
Visram. 

„     Surgeon-Major  F.  P.  Mac- 
Cartie. 

1892  C.  K.  Desai,  Esq. 

„     Cawasji  Dadabhoy  Dubash, 

Esq. 

„     M.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 
„     R.  W.  Playfair,  Esq. 
„     Prabhuram  Jivanram  Vai- 
dya,  Esq.,  {Life  Member), 
„     O.  V.  Mullcr,  Esq. 

„    Nowroji  Byram  Suntooki, 

Esq. 

„  W.  Doderet,  Esq. 

,,  Major  I.  Bume-Murdoclb 

„  S.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Esq. 

„  R.  C.  Chapman,  Esq. 

, ,    Dababhoy  Morwan ji  Dallal^ 

Esq. 
„     F.  W.  Eicke,  Esq. 
„     Rahimtulla  Khairaz,  Esq. 
„     V.  N.  Bhagvat,  Esq. 

„     Tribliuvandas     Yarjiyan- 

das,  Esq. 
„     II.  R.  U.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
„     Cursctji  N.  Wadia>  Esq. 


LIST    ue    lie,llBKH8. 


Election. 

1892  Major  A.  Uildebraod. 
II.  W.  Uloth,  Esq. 
Knrimbhai  Ibrabim,  Esi]. 
„     J.  L.  Sj-mons,  Esq. 

Rao     Saheb     Dalpatram 

Pranjiwanrom. 

R.  Gilbert,  Esq. 

T.  J.  Bonnet,  Esq. 

Sadanand  Tnmbak  Bhan- 

dare.EBq.  (_LifeMembe<). 

C.  H.  Jopp,  Eaq. 

„    James  Kenyon,  Esq. 

1865  ProEcSBor  R.  G.  Bhandhar- 

kar,  M.A. 
18G8  G.  B.  Bcid,  Esq.,  C.8. 
„   J.C.LiBboa.EBq.,G.G.M.C. 
„    H.  H.  the  Thakore   Sabob 

of  Bbavnagar, 
„     II.  11.  tlio   Jiim    Sabeb  of 

Nawanagar. 
,,     H.II.Ramt-liandi-aino  Appa 

Salieb,CliiefofJftmkliamii. 
,.     Dr.  G.  Biililcr. 
„     H.  II.  tho  Thakoro  Sabeb 

of  Morvi. 
„     II.  n.  Pluirilwasi-aoji  Pant 

I'ratliidi.ilii. 
„     TIlo     Ilou'blo      Kri.sbtmji 

LaMiiiion  Niilkar,  CLii. 
ly.-.y  .).  K  I'li-ul,  E.-*.;.,  C.I.B. 
„      Itiiriiiiiiji     Jaiiiiwpji,     Esq., 

c.i.i:. 

ls71  U.K.  faiidy,  Esq.,  C.S. 
Ulo  fn»As]i  Ka'i'svlji  Jamattji, 


Tear  oX 
Eluctfon. 
18i>2  A.  H.  King,  Esq. 

„     K.  B.  Setna,  Eaq. 

„     Bnijorji  Noivroji  Apyakli- 
tiar,  I''sq. 

■  I     A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

„     J.  Douglas,  Esq. 

„     Major  0.  J.  Dlomfield. 

„     B.  E.  Molslicimer,  Esq. 

„     Captain  T.  J.  Grier. 

„     John  A,  llooglasi  Eiiq. 

„     L,  U.  W.  Forrest,  Esq. 

„     Hormasji  UarabJiPadauiji, 


idcnt. 


1884 

less 


G.  C.Wliitworth,Esq.,C.S. 
J.  A.  Baines,  Esq.,  C.S. 
Hev.  Tbomae  Foulkes. 
G.  W.  Forrest,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Sadaebira        Visbwanath 

rihorandhar,  Esq.,  LIi.B. 
Sajad     Uat-san    Biigrauii, 

Esq,,  B.A. 
Surgeon-MajorC.T.  Peters, 

M.B.,  L.8.M. 
W.  P.  Symoiids,  E8q.,C.S. 
E.  U.  Moscardi,  Ksq.,  C.S. 
Kabi  Raja  Samnldas. 
W.  W.  Eoch.  Esq.,  CS. 
E,  H.  Falton,  Esq.  C.S. 
Itov.J.  H,  Mackay. 
Jobii  R.  Greaves,  Esq. 
YeshwantWasndBV  AlbaJo, 

Esq.,  AI.A. 
Lieat  -Cul.  J.  Hibbni. 
Nowroji    Pustoiiji  Vakcol, 

Ksq. 
R.  U.  GuEiiou,  Esq.,  B,A 
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Yoar  of 

Klection. 

1886  A.  A.  de  S.  C.  Continlio,Esq. 
„     Bao     Bahadur      Shaiikar 

Pandurang  Pandit    {Life 
Member), 
„     Rev.  J.  Barabridge, 

1887  A.    W.    Crawley-Boevcy, 

Esq.,  C.S. 

1888  R.  W.  E.  Parker,  Esq. 

„     FraiicisXavierPereiiti,Esq. 
„     PrabhashankarGoNvrishau- 

kar,  Esq. 
.,     Syed  Ikhal  Ali,  Esq. 
„     Khan  Bahadur  Dr. B Oman ji 

Sorabji. 
„     Syed  Ali  Bilgrami,  Esq. 

1889  C.  G.  Dodgfion,  Esq. 
„     Aziz  Mirza,  Esq. 

„     E.  M.  Pratt,  Esq. 
„     M,  H.  Xazar,  Esq. 
„     Mancharji  Pcstonji  Khare- 
gat,  Esq.,  C.S. 

1890  RajaMarli  Manohar  Balia- 

dur. 
„     P.  P.  De  Andi-ade,  Esq. 
„     K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq. 

1891  Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  C.E. 

„     Charles  E.  J.  E.  Fenierc, 
Esq. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1891  Rao     Sahcb    Balwantrao 

Bhnskuto. 
9,    Rev.  Mr.  Dobie. 
„     H.  H.  Dhmva,  Esq. 
,,     Hon'ble    M.    G.    llanadeb 

0. 1.  E. 
„     Bal  Gangadbar  Tillak,  Esq. 
,»     Vinayacrao  Yaddhow  Va- 

nikar,  Esq. 
„    Shrimant  Aba  Saheb,  Cb  ief 

of  Visalgad. 
,,    Shrimant  Narayanrao  Oo- 

vindrao  Ghoi-epade^  Chief 

of  Icbal  Cai'anji. 
„     Kharsctji  Rustomji  Tkana- 

wala,  Esq. 

1892  Sertorio  Coelho,  Esq.  (Lt/# 

Memher\ 

„     T.  W.  Arnold,  Esq. 

„     C.  Biddulph,  Esq« 

„  Yithali*ao  Narayan  Natui 
Esq. 

„  Kavasji  Dadabbai  Naigam- 
'wala,  Esq. 

„  Surgeon-Major  J;  H.  New- 
man. 

„     Rao  Saheb  P.  B.  Parakh. 

„     A.  C.  Logan,  Esq.,  S  C. 


Honorary, 


18.35  A.  S.  Wainc,  Esq. 
1845  M.  Ic  ^larquis  de  Ferriere 
de  Vayer. 

18-18  M.  le  Vicomte  Eugene  de 

Kerckhove. 
1849  B.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
1802  II.  J.  Cutter,  Esq..    F.R.S. 


13G6  Dr.  A.  Weber. 
„     J.  II  Rivara  da  Cnnha. 

1879  Olivet    Codrintoiif     Esq., 

M.D. 
1892  Sir  Raymond  West,  M.  A., 

K.C.I.E. 


OFPICUI,,    LITBEAEYj    ASD    SCIBHTIFIC.  Uxi 

A  meeting  of  tUc  Society  was  held  on  Saturil^y,  the  25ili  February 
1893. 

Dr.  J.  GcMoii  rla  Cuuhn  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  llm  last  Meeting  were  rend  nnd  confirmed. 

Dr.  PhuI  Deuasen,  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  Kiel  (Germany),  then  gnva 
an  Address  on  the  Philosophy  of  llie  Vptlnntii  iu  its  rdntion  to 
Occidental  Metaphynica. 

Mr.  iTnrorilal  U.  Tnjnik,  the  Iloaornry  Secretary  and  Prof. 
MacMillnn,  made  rernnrks  on  the  pnpor. 

Mr,  MacMilUn  then  propoBed  a  vote  of  tlinnks  (o  Dr.  Deuasen  for 
the  learned  discourae  he  hnd  dulircred,  and  it  was  carried  hy  ncclu- 
mition. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Society  wna  held  on  Tiicsdny,  the  28lh  Mnrch 
1893. 

Ban  Bahadoor  T,  M.  Kclkar  in  the  Chnir. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Patbak  rend  a  pnper  entitled— Was  Bhartrihnii  a 
Buddhist  P 

Mr.  Jarerilal  U.  Ynjnik,  the  Honarary  Secretary,  made  remai'ki  on 
the  pNper. 

Mr.  Kelkar  then  proposed  a  vote  of  tbnnks  to  Mr.  Fxthak  for  bis 
interesting  paper  nhicli  was  unanimously  carried. 

A  Meeting  oE  the  Socii'ty  was  held  on  Fridav,  the  15th  Septeniher 
1893. 

Dr.  J.  Gcrson  da  Cunha  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  prevloos  Meeting  haTiiig  been  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Hori'ble  Mr.  Javerilnl  Umiashankar  Yajnik,  the  Don. 
Seeretnry,  read  ihe  fnUowing  letter  from  Sir  Raymond  West: — East 
India  United  Service  Club.  St.  James's  Rc|iiarc,  S.  W.,  30th  June, 
1893.  Dear  .Mr.  Ynjuik, — Lnst  Monday  I  rceeived  nt  the  hands  of 
II.  H.  the  Mahnraja  of  Bhownuggnr  the  haiidBome  address  furwiirded 
to  me  hy  the  Bombay  Brsnch  of  the  Boynl  Asiatic  Society.  The 
occasion  was  n  most  happf  one,  especially  as  afTurding  me  an  oppor* 
ttinity  of  piUiJicIy  expressintf  the  grntilndc  I  feel  towards  the  Society 
mid  my  intereat  in  iis  welfare  nnd  my  hopes  for  its  fuinre.  I  cnu 
s<isnre  the  Committee  nnd  the  members  nt  Inrge  that  I  shiill  never 
fur^ct  the  time  when  we  worked  hnud  io  hand  or  the   loo  haudnmn* 
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acknowledgment  of  my  small  services  ^ith  which  they  have  honoured 
me.  To  Mr.  GrifRtlis  I  am  especially  heholdeu  for  the  beautiful 
design  and  workmanship  of  the  casket  in  which  the  address  was 
enclosed.  I  shall  preserve  it  as  a  token  of  his  personal  afFection 
as  well  as  of  the  kindness  of  the  subscribers.  Belieye  me»  yours 
sincerely  — (Sd.)  R.  West. 

TUE   LATE   MR.  TELAN6. 

Professor  Bhandarkar  said  it  was  his  painful  duty  that  eveDing  to 
m  ove  the  following  resolution :— "  That  we  place  on  record  the 
Society's  deep  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  incurred  in  the  death  of 
their  distinguished  President,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telaug, 
CLE."  So  much,  he  observed,  had  been  written  and  spoken  with 
reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Telang  during  the  last  fortnight  that  be 
need  say  nothing  whatever  to  induce  his  hearers  to  adopt  the  motion 
he  placed  before  them,  and  if  he  himself  said  anything  at  all,  it  would 
simply  be  to  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  many  others  who  had 
written  and  spoken  of  his  numerous  qualities.  The  first  time  he  (the 
speaker)  saw  Mr.  Telang  was  when  he  presented  himself  for  his  F.A. 
Examination  in  .  November  18GG.  His  appearance  then  was  boyish, 
but  his  countenance  beamed  with  intelligence,  and  his  performanice  at 
the  examination  did  not  belie  what  his  countenance  expressed.  Ques- 
tion after  question  was  put  to  him,  and  all  were  so  satisfactorily  and 
readily  answered,  that  the  examiners  accorded  him  the  highest  marks. 
In  the  next  year  he  passed  his  B.A.  Examination ;  a  year  later  he 
passed  his  M.  A.,  and  went  on  successfully  through  the  course  by 
about  1870.  Then,  after  he  had  finished  the  whole  course  and  passed 
his  LL.D.  and  qualified  himself  to  be  admitted  an  advocate  of  the 
High  Court,  he  turned  his  attention  to  antiquarian  work  and  the 
work  of  making  researches  into  the  history  of  India,  and  into  the 
development  of  Indian  thought.  The  very  fact  of  devoting  himself  to 
this  subject  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  which  would  stand, 
involved  much.  In  the  first  ))lAce  one  who  entered  into  that  field  wns 
required  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence;  a  man  with  a  clear 
head  and  very  acute  and  keen  reasoning  powers.  The  next  requisite 
-  and  a  verv  essential  requisite — was  that  there  must  be  curiosity  in 
him  •  and  the  third  re(inisitc  was  that  there  must  be  a  freedom  from 
bias  and  a  tliorongh  impartiality  in  forming  an  opinion  on  any  ques- 
tion that  came  forward.  The  dilliculty  of  finding  a  combination  of 
thusc  (inivliiies   which  was  so  essential  to  anyone  who  pursued  those 
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Btadies  nas  so  great,  tlmt  nolnillistanding  tho  fact  tlmt,  iJtiriiig  tlie 
lut  thirty  or  thirty-five  vears  in  whicli  llieir  UiuTersity  iiad  arlmilted 
Sanskrit  into  its  courae  cf  stuilic?,  tlicy  only  liad  four  or  fivo  grnduutcs 
who  had  applied  themstlvcs  to  (hnt  branch,  aUhuugh  Ihorp  w<>re  about 
one  thousand  Sanskrit  grndualfs  in  couiKction  with  (lie  ITiiiycreily, 
Therefore,  to  be  one  out  of  tbc  four  belonging  to  the  tlionaand,  as  wns 
Mr.  Telang,  nas  in  itself  a  great  bnnour,  and  implied  that  the  man 
80  honoured  muat  be  one  of  very  high  calibre.  Tlie  sjirnker  having 
referred  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Telnng's  mnuv  well-known  conlribullona 
to  the  world  of  literature,  proceeded  to  say  thnt  hu  did  not  remember 
any  death  that  was  so  deeply,  so  sincerely,  and  so  widely  rcgxttrd  o8 
that  of  Mr.  Telang,  and  tliat  certainly  was  due  to  the  rare  conibinntion 
of  the  best  qualities  of  hcnd  and  heart  which  he  poeaeaaed.  In  the 
first  place,  he  possessed  n  clear  and  powerful  mlud ;  in  the  next  place, 
hismannera  were  always  rery  simple  and  gentle,  but  nmiidiility  aud 
gentleness  of  manners  were  not  always  conaiateiit  with  the  alrlet 
exercise  of  the  higher  virlucB  of  trnlh  and  justice,  Mr.  Telang,  how- 
ever, barmoniBed  them  butb,  and  while  be  did  not  cease  to  be  aminblc 
and  gentle,  he  never  SKcrved  from  the  right  palh.  He  wns  not  an 
opinionated  man,  conceiving  certain  ideas  nnd  clinging  to  them  to  tha 
last  moment,  but  be  always  observed  and  was  always  ready  lo  learn. 
After  having  worked  for  a  long  time  in  the  political  field,  his  views  in 
that  respect  were  a  great  ileal  sobered  down,  and  he  {the  speiikcr)  had 
no  doubt  that  if  he  bad  bten  living  at  the  present  time  he  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  in  sobering  down  the  views  of  other  people 
who  were  sometimes  ven,-  wild  in  giving  cspression  to  what  ibey  called 
their  nspiraiions.  Mr.  Telang  was  deeply  read  iu  English  liieraturs 
and  gave  expression  to  liia  ibougbcs  in  elegant  English,  while  his 
modesly  of  manner,  eomliined  with  his  vast  accomplishments,  accounted 
for  Ilia  great  pojiularity  amongst  Europeans,  that  popularity  being  of 
a  kind  wlilch  be  (the  speaker)  did  not  remember  any  other  Native 
having  enjoyed. 

Professor  Peterson,  in  seconding  tho  motion,  said  he  was  aure  they 
were  all  very  grateful  to  Professor  Bliandarkar  fur  the  paius  he  had 
taken  at  the  cist,  no  doubt,  of  somu  repreSHed  euiotinu,  lo  be  their 
chief  spokesman  on  tliiLt  melancholy  occnsion,  and  it  gave  him  a 
tnclanclioly  satisfaction  to  sinnd  aide  by  side  with  Profossor  Bhnn- 
dnrkar  in  the  diacharge  of  the  sad  duty  that  bad  fnllcn  npon  him. 
Mr.  Telang  was  onoof  his  oldest  fricnda  in  this  country.  Ttey  had 
been  drawn  together  by  a  commou  iniereit  in  the  couDtrj  '•  jmal,  but 
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they  soon  discovered  that  they  thought  alike  in  this  country's  present 
and  this  country's  future,  than  which  Cicero  had  said  there  could  be 
no  stronger  bond  of  friendship  between  men.  But  there  was  about  the 
deceased  a  culture  and  winningness  which  would  have  rendered  evea 
that  bond  superfluous.  He  must  not,  howcTer,  linger  on  the  thoaght 
that  the  eminent  man,  whose  death  they  now  deplored,  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  his  own,  and  he  had  many  claims  on  his  fellow- 
couutrymen  and  those  who  were  fellow-citizens  with  him  in  this  greit 
empire.  Mr.  Tclang  was  one  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  truth  he  found.  In  the  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Society's  Journal  and  in  the  many  important  communications  outside 
that  Journal,  they  would  search  in  vain  for  a  passage  in  which  it  was 
not  apparent  that  the  writer's  one  aim  was  to  find  out  the  truth  so 
far  as  it  was  ascertainable.  It  was  his  (the  speaker's)  privilege  to 
work  with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Univeraity,  and  for  a  shorter 
space  of  time  on  the  Corporation,  and  he  could  not  recall  a  single 
occasion  upon  which  he  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
that  there  was  any  otiier  motive  actuating  him  than  the  desire  of 
ascertaining  what  was  the  best  coarse  to  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
thorrc  ho  represented  and  of  using  an  eloquence  unsurpassed  amongst 
them  for  the  purpose  of  leading  others  to  his  own  conclusions.  It 
was  no  common  man  that  they  had  lost.  His  life,  and  lives  like  his, 
formed  a  precious  bond  between  the  Hindoo  and  other  communities* 
The  things  that  divided  them  lay  on  the  surface  and  caught  the  eye: 
the  things  in  which  they  united  lay  deep  down  in  the  foundations  of 
their  common  nature,  and  a  life  such  as  Mr.  Telang  had  lived  in  the 
face  of  all  of  them  was  a  slight  testimony,  if  testimony  were  needed, 
that  virtue  and  honour  were  the  dearest  things  to  the  best  men  of  all 
communities.  He  was  the  first  Native  President  of  their  Society,  and 
as  such  his  name  was  added  to  a  death-roll  which  contained  more 
than  one  illustrious  name,  and  he  was  persuaded,  and  he  knew  they 
would  all  agree  with  him,  thnt  it  would  be  the  duty  and  pride  of 
the  Society  to  hand  down  his  name  in  equal  honour  and  in  eqoal 
fame.     (Hear,  he.'ir.) 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Javerilal  Tlmiashankar  Yajnik  then  moved — ''That 
a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Society's  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
father  of  the  Hon'bleMr.  Justice  K.  T.  Telang,  with  the  expression 
of  the  Society's  sincere  sympathy  with  him  and  his  family  in   their 
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berenvement."     Mr.  Javerilnl  said  it  sfemed  to  liim  thnt  it  would  be 
some  conaolntion  to  the  iigpd  [iHreiits  of  Mr.  Telang,  in  tlio  midst  of 
their  oi-erpo  ire  ring  grief,  to  know  thnt  their  berenvpinaiit  hnd  evoked 
sympathy  timong  k  very  wide  circle  of  friends.  Rdinirers,  and  ncqunint- 
auces.     It  nna  about  siitceii  luontlis    ogo  that  Mr.    Justice   Telnng 
succeeded  Sir  Raymond  West  hs  President  of  this  Society.     It  wm  « 
rare  good  fortune  for  a  Native  gentleman  iu  this  Presidency  to  combine 
in  himself  the    honourB  of  two    high    otSaa  of  Vice-ChitncellDr  of 
the  Univeraity  Rnd  President  of  ihia    Society,     In   gpeakini;   of  Mr. 
Telaiig'a  qnnlifications  for  tlie  office  of  President,   the  retiring  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Raymond  West,  bore  lestimony  aa  under  : — "  There  is  ona 
set    of  papers   which  I    linve    reserved   till   the   Inst— those   pnpera 
read  to  the  Society  by  my  disliuguished  and  hoiioumble   successor 
and  President  of  this  institution,  Mr.  TeUng.     I  aru  sure  you  will  feel 
that  the  author  of  paperi.  such  as  those,   and  of  Huch  Jearniug   in 
Sanskrit  literature,  is  In  every  way  tilled  fur  the  office  which  he  now 
occupies.     I  am  sure  he  will  be  able  to  do  much  fur  this  Society,  and 
whenever  he  retires  from  tlio  Presidem-y,  he  will  leave  behiud  mate- 
rial enough  to  make   the    Society    diijCinguiahed  for  gcneratious   lo 
come.    I  congratulate  the  Society  mout  heartily  on  my  being  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Telang,  aud  my  nmi  light  will  shine    dimmer    by   contraat 
with  his.     I  identify   myself  so  much  with   the   honour   and  career 
of  tills  Society,  that  I  have  no  feeling  of  envy,  however  much  cause 
theie  mRy   be  fur  It,  and  I   <Vet  lUrcndy   in    aiiliei)>a[iiin    a    glow    of 
delight  III  fi-eling  that  the  Society  will  be  so  worthily  presided  over 
and  stiniulHtcd  to  work  by  this  geutlemnn. ''     To  Sir  Raymond  West 
iiiid  to  nIt  of  them  here  in  tliat  hall  it  mu»t  be  n  matter  of  the  deepcat 
regret    that  the  hopes  entertsined  of  their   new  President  were  not 
destined  to  be  realized  uvuhji;  lo  his  being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
useful  career.     But  he  had  left  to  the  Society  enough  of  a  legncy  of 
very    useful    work  in  the  shitpc  of   papers  contributed  to  tbejourukl 
of  their  Society  to  make  it  distinguished  for  mnny  n  long  year  lo  come, 
Mr.  Telang  joined   the  Society  in    iSri.     It  seemed  lo  Mr.  Javorilal 
thnt  Mr.  Tilmig's  Inb-iurs  in  the  advancement  of  Sanskrit  arholnrship 
mill  or^itiiil  research  might  be  etas'ed  under  three  heads.     Under  the 
first  bend  he    would    iiiclndo   thoso  con tribui ions  of  Mr.  Telnnff  in 
which     he     reviewed       points   of    divergency   in    the    opinions     of 
Koropenu  and  Indian  Sanskrit  scholars  In  respect  of  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  works  of  e.<tabiiehrd  reputation   in  Sanskrit   literainre, 
in    this    category,    he   would,   for    intt«noe,    place    two   at   least  of 
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Mr.  Telang's  papers,  one  entitled,   **  Is  tbc  Rnmvyan   copied    from 
Homer  P  '*    and  the  other,  the  introduction  appended  to  his  translation 
into   Enjrlish  blank    verse   of  the   Bhagvadj-ita.     Mr.   Telang    went 
elaborately  into  arguments  and  proofs,  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  was  tliat  the  antiqnity  of  ihe  RaiiiAyan  yet  remained   to 
be  disproved.     And,  similarly,   in   bis   introduction  to  the   fersified 
translation  of  the  Bbag\ad<i;ita  be  combated  the  views  of  Dr.  Lorinser 
that  the  author  of  the  Bhagvadgita  borrowed  bis  doctrines  from  the 
New  Testament.     Under  the   second    head,    Mr.   Javerilal   included 
papers  in  which  Mr.  Telang  indicated  the  results  of  the  constnirtiTe 
method  by  attempting  to  fix  the  dates  of  important  works  and  notable 
authors  in  Sanskrit  literature,  sueh  as  his  note  on  the  age  of  Knsa- 
nianjali,  bis  note  on  the  age  of  ^ladhnsudan  Saraswati,  on  Badariyany 
and  Sbri  Ilarsha.     Under  the  third  head  he  included  Mr.  Teiang'a 
critical  editions  of    Bbartrahari*s  Nitisataka  and    Vairagysataka   and 
Yisbakbdatta's     Mudrarakshasa   in   the  Bombay   series  of  Sanskrit 
classics.     Here  be  would  say  that  Mr.  Telang  was  one  of  the  two 
Sanskrit  scholars  in  India  who  had  the  honour  of  being  invite<i  bj 
Professor  ^[ax  Muller  to  translate  works  from   Sanskrit  into   English 
for  his  series  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  the  other  being  hit 
learned  and  eminent  friend,   Professor  R.  G.  Bhandarkar.     One  work 
in  preparation,  and  the  early  ]>nblication  of  which  was  announced  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  of  London,  hud   a  melancholy  interest.     It  was 
entitled,  "The  Mahrattas,  or  the  History  of  the  Deccan  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Peishwa,  1818."     Tliongh  a  student  all  bis  life,  Mr.  Telang 
WAS  not  a  recluse.     He  loved  to  study  life  in  different  grades  and  in 
different  phases,     hi  private  life  be  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  father,an 
nfli'ctionate  brother,  a  generous  friend,  and  a  patriotic  and  enlightened 
citizen.     In  him  great  learnin<^  was  combined  with  great  humility  and 
gentleness  of  character.     If  be  had  bis  weakness — and  who  had  not  T — 
his  weakness  leaned  to  virtuc*6  side.     Taking  him  all  in  all,  it  will  be 
dirticult  to  find  his  like  again.     It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  India 
was  mucli  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a  man  so  great  and  bo  good. 

Mr.  X.  G.  Chandavarkar  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  doing  w 
referred  especially  to  the  vast  and  valuable  influence  the  Inte  Mr. 
Telang*s  example  and  advice  bad  had  upon  the  younger  generation. 
There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  rising  generation  to 
jump  at  conclusions  without  examining  thoroughly  all  the  information 
and  facts  obtainable,  and  there  were  some  peoplo  who  thought  that 
patriotism  consisted  in  holding  up  their  own  posiessions,  customs  and 
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ntnniipra  KB  being  superior  tn  those  of  others,  but  Mr.  Telang  tru 
one  I'f  the  few  men  who  iilways  t'oii;;ht  nijainit  tliat  l*iidency,  niid,  M 
f\iituce  to  hvKF  upon  iho! 
hit  Bcholarlji  aUniuineuts,  nITability  of 
.  life.  Scholarly  ua  he  whb,  Mr,  Telang 
J  cotirersntioii  wilh  Ilia  frrrnds! 
icry  great  irmi  BtiJ  to  mtikt  it  np|ienr 
uotlitngr.     Oil  the  pimtrnrv,  he  enlerecl 


I  mnro  tliftn  to  teach. 
(Tit  up  iu  the  wonU  "He 


for  US  possible,  brought 

were   Bttracled    to  him   bv 

■nnnner,  and  the  purity  of  li 

wu  alnnjs  very  humblo  in  i 

tried  to  show  that  he  vna  n 

thnt  those  before  hjm    kiii:i 

into  conversation  with  them  ns  if  be  tried  t< 

In  fact,  the  nhole  of  hid  life  might  be  suitii 

died  lenrning." 

The  proposition  was  rhrii  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  Ger&on  dn  Cuidiii  subseifucntly  read  a  paper  on  "The  Hinry 
of  n  French  Missionary  in  Bombay,  from  November  8th,  1827,  t» 
May  12th,  18-28." 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Bbandnrkar,  secondrd  by  Ur,  P. 
Peterson,  a  Toie  of  thankn  wai  passed  to  Dr.  da  Cuiilis  for  Uifl  iif 
terestiDg  paj>er  he  had  reud. 


A  General  Meeting  <•(  the  Soeicty  wms  IipM  on  Friday,  the  24th 
November  18?;!,  iu  aco.rdftiife  «ith  MMe  XX  of  ll.e  It»le«  for  tbe 
retisiou  of  the  list  of  ntwsp^ipera  and  periodiualii  lalUD  bjr  tlieSooicty. 
Dr.  P.  Peleraoii,  I'resid.nt  in  ihe  Chair. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  rcaolved  to  aubscribo  to  the  Si raitJ  iTauaiine  ■ 
the  r.ill  .V-ill  -If »;/«,- 111-  ;  7H<irinn,I  WhU^  ■  Me  StatUl ;  \\:^lminulcr 
Oii:i-ll-i ;  hitliiii  Q'tarl'-rhj  Rci'iew  ;  and  Ihe  Econumie  Journal  from 
the  begiiitiing  of  1804. 

At  the  coiicliisiou  of  tlie  General  Meeting,  an  Ordinary  Meeting  nat 
held,  when  ibe  tniiiiiles  nf  the  hist  Meetiitg  were  rent!  and  confirmed, 
and  Dastiir  l>ii'ib  I'eshiiiiin  Siinjiliiii  read  ft  paper*  on  "the  Eniitiiig 
M.SS.  of  tbe  I'Hhlnvi  Ninuigisitl'i." 

A  vole  of  tliAiikj  was  iiiinaid  (u  Mr.  Sniijann  for  the  paper  he  had 


'  Tbe  ]iai>or  will  bu  i^ublUUcd  iii  Uio  usit  nitmb«r  of  Ihe  Jourual. 
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The  Animal  Meoling  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thundajr, 
the  25th  Juniuirv  1 81)4. 

Present : 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Members  .—The  Ilou'bic  Mr.  II.  M.  Birdwood.  the  Hon'ble 
Jlr.  Justice  Candy ;  IT.  II.  The  Aga  Khan ;  Messrs.  Geo.  A. 
Kittredgo,  II.  K.  II.  Wilkinson^  K.  R.  Xama  and  James 
iEucDonald;  the  Ilon'blc  Mr.  \V.  R.  Macdonell;  Messrs.  J. 
V,  Phytlican,  J.  J.  Mody,  R.  P.  Karkaria,  O.  N.  Haridas  and 
J.  Aveut ;  Dr.  Do  Monte ;  Rev.  Dr.  B.  De  Monte,  Mr.  O.  V. 
Mullor ;  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott;  [Messrs.  B.  R.  Kotewal,  Darasha  R. 
Chicligar,  M.  II.  Nazar  and  II.  S.  Dixit ;  Rao  Saheb  D.  P. 
Kharkhur  and  Messrs.  Robert  Pescio  and  D.  E.  Yacha  and 
the  Hon*ble  Mr.  Javerihil  U.  Yajnik,  Honorary  Secretary, 

The  Ilonorarj''  Secretary  read  the  Report  for  1893. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1893, 

MEMBERS. 

7lesi(fnnt,—^7  grntlcmon  wore  elected  incmbers  during  the 
year  under  report,  and  2  non-resident  members  came  on  the 
resident  list,  one  of  wliom  compounded  for  his  future  Bubscrip- 
tion  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  Rs.  500.  Four  members 
withdrew,  three  retired,  four  died,  one  was  removed  from  the 
list,  and  one  having  left  Bombay,  was  placed  on  the  non- 
resident list.  The  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
thus  245,  including  13  life  members,  against  219  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year.     Of  these  12  were  absent  from  India. 
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Non-Resident. — 6  gentlemen  were  elected  under  this  elau. 
Bud  one  was  tranaferred  from  tlie  list  of  resident  members. 
Three  resigned,  one  died)  two  were  added  to  the  resident  list, 
and  the  names  of  seven  were  struck  off  the  roll  for  non- 
payment of  Bubseription.  The  number  at  the  close  of  1893 
was  63,  while  that  at  the  end  of  1892  wan  69. 

Lije  Members, — His  TTighnesa  the  Chief  of  Iclialkaranj'i, 
Mr.  Rast«mji  Nanabhai  Byiitmji  and  Kumar  Shri  lUddevji.  ol 
Dharampore,  became  life  members  ofthe  Society  during  the  year  ■ 

OBITUARY. 

The  Society  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  deiith  of  the 
following  members : — 

litfideni. 

The  Hon'blo  Mr.  Justice  K.  T.   Telang,  C.I.E.,  President 
Damodar  Thakarsi  Mulji.  Esq. 
Eao  Bahadur  Yti-hnunt  Moieshwar  Kelkur. 
Hugh  BowbothLLiit,  Esq. 

The  Hon'blo  Mr.  Krishnaji  Laxuinan  Nulkar,  CLE. 
At  a  inectin<j  hold  on  loth  September  last,  the  Society 
placed  on  record  the  expression  of  fheir  deep  sorrow  for  the 
preat  loss  they  sustiiiued  by  the  untimely  death  of  their 
esteemed  President,  Ihe  Hon'blo  Mr.  JusticeK.  T. Telang,  CLE., 
and  their  testimony  to  his  brilliant  tulonta,  eminent  abilities, 
and  varied  accomplish  men  ts,  and  to  his  valuable  services  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  literature,  history,  and  antiquities  at 
India.  Ho  always  evinced  the  warmest  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Sociefy  and  advuucod  the  cause  of  original  research  by 
contributions  to  its  Jountul. 

These  contributions  consisted  of  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  A  New  Chalukya  Copper-plate  with  remarks. 

2.  A  Iv'ote  on  the  Age  of  Mudbusddan  S&ntswatL 
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3t  Three  Kadaniba  Copper-plates. 

4.  A  Note  oil  Bddarnyana,  the  Author  of  Brahma  Sutra. 

5.  Puniavarm^  and  Sankardeharya. 

6.  Gleanings  from  the  Siriraka  Bh&shya  of  Sankar^charytt. 

7.  Subandhu  and  Kuinarila. 

He  joined  the  Society  in  1 874,  was  made  a  Member  of  the 
Conniiitteo  of  Management  in  1879,  and  a  Vice-President  in 
]887,  and  in  1892,  when  Sir  Raymond  West  retired,  was  elected 
President  in  succession  to  him.  llr.  Telang  was  the  first  native 
gentleman  who  was  chosen  for  the  important  post  of  President 
of  this  Sociotv. 

Rao  Bahadur  Yeshwant  Moreshwar  Kelkar,  who  joined  the 
Society  in  188G,  acted  for  several  years  as  one  of  its  Honorary 
Auditors. 

Original  Communications. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  year  were:— 

(1)  The  Philos<^i)hy  of  the  Vedantxi  in  its  relation  to  occi- 
dental   metaphysics.      By  Dr.    Paul   Deussen,    Professor    of 

Philosophy,  Kiel  (Germany). 

(2)  Was  Bhartrihari  a  Buddhist  ?  By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.  A. 

(3)  The  Diary  of  a  French  Missionary  in  Bombay  from 
November  8th,  1827,  to  May  12th,  J  828.    By  Dr.  J.   Gerson 

da  Cunha. 

(4)  The  ext^mt  MSS.  of  the  Pahlavi  Nirangistan.  By  Dastur 
Darab  Peshotan  Sunjana,  B.  A. 

LIBRARY. 

Issues   OF   B00K8» 

The  issues  of  books  during  the  year  under  report  were 
16,004  volumes  of  new  works  including  periodicals  and 
9,i^7G  of  old  books.  The  issues  during  1892  were  16^174 
volumes  of  now  books  and  9,439  of  the  old. 
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A  detailed  stotemeut  of  Ihe  monthly  issues  is  given  below  :^ 


Old 

Nev 

Books.   1  fiookg. 

Buuka. 

Booka. 

No.  of  1  No.  of 

No.  .,i 

No.  of 

Volumea.  Vtiluincs 

Volumw. 

Volume*. 

JnnnaiT        

ron      i,H6 

■'ulj-           

899 

1.609 

Fobraarr     ... 

86S  :      1,552 

1.634 

Marob           

Bi>4  1     1.479 

S'-pteinbor... 

8j3 

1.316 

i?'..    :::    :: 

i,07l)        1.377 

Ootobet       

M5 

1,170 

TS«           UQ5 

Noramber 

806 

1.091 

731  ,     1,135 

Beuember 

8S6 

1,1*0 

The  is!tiio»  of  each  cltiss  r>f  books,   new  and  old,  duriag  the 
year,  are  shown  iu  the  following  table: — 


Ou-Msa. 

Old. 

New. 

NlituralThcolosr,  M.-Uphjsiw  aod  Moral  Philowphj... 
Logic.  Bhetoric,  .Bd  W^rfcs  reUtiDg  l«  Educ-tion       ... 

149 

160 

83 

ill 

m 

Ct,um<^    TranJaUons   and  Worfc.   iUu«t™tiv«    of   the 

(Wos           

11« 

49 

rhilology,  Utararj  Hintory  uid  Bihliogr^hy 

104 

103 

H.story,  Hi.lorio.1  Mcmoin  .nd  Obraiologr     

443 

466 

376 

304 

Bfi 

18 

Piil,lir  il...™!-.  8tntu(r«,  4l-.            

Mt 

31 

414 

1,040 

130 

40 

V.ij  .^.'         !■                      -■    ,|.l..vi.t.aToposf»phy  .. 

40* 

608 

Ki.>r:.. ii.Mui  Wutkn       

SiS 

»»6 

<,9IB 

3,»7 

Mii-fll .-,  ..i,.l   Vi\,ik=  on  iBveriJ  aubjeoto  of  tho 

..  m.  AalL.-ta          „ 

66T 

MS 

F.;T.i«u  I.it-Tature 

147 

00 

loa 

3S 

ei 

67 

SI 

sa 

Niiii-i.:ii                        .■■■--v,  rjrologyitndCbi-iniKtry,.. 

ns 

m 

H-.l.nr                                  1  1  i.'.rticnllura       

B9 

I 

M- ■     .-,...,;,  |-!..H..l..Ky.  *c 

9S 

7S 

Tr.iii-xu  ri..„H  „f    l.<':.riK'd  y^^'iaClati,  Eni^jclmiioduui  ud 

l'..rii"li-i.l  W..rks 

1177 

6 

W.j.k-           

S'i 

5 

Ori^.i(..l  IJt.-mlur» 

601 

B3 

PiriiidiruiB,  Miffozmea,  Ike.             ...         „.         ... 

8,1BB 

9,1)76 

18.004 

ixxxu 
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Additions  to  the  Library, 

The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  daring 
the  year  was  810.  Of  these  oil  were  purchased  and  299  present* 
ed;  compared  with  702  volumes  purchased  and  205  presented 
in  the  year  before.  The  presents  of  books  were  received 
cliiefly  from  the  Bombay  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Indi;^  the  Government  of  India,  the  other  local  Govern- 
ments and  individual  authors. 

The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  under  review  by  purchase  and 
presentation  is  showu  iu  the  following  table  :— 


Glasses. 


Poroliaaed. 


pTMented. 


T]ifv>logy  and  Ecclesiastical  History 

Natural  Theology,  Metaphysics  and   floral  Philoao 

piiy  !••  •••  •••  ■••  «••  •••  .« 

liOgio,  Rhetoric,  and  Works  relating  to  Education  ... 
Olussios,  Translations  and  Works  illustrative   of  the 

OiasHics     •••  •••  ■••  •••         •••  •••  ••• 

Philology,  Literary  Jfistory  and  Bihliography 

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chronology 

Polities,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics       

Jurisprudence 

PubU<j  Records,  Statutes,  &c 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives      

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry  and  Genealogy. 
Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works 

Novels,  I^>manced  and  Tales       

MiseelUmeous,  and  AVorks  on  sovoral  subjects  of  the 

same  Authors      ...         ... 

Fon'ign  Literature 

Natural  Philosophy,   Mathematics,   Mechanics    and 

Astronomy  •••         ...         ...         •••         •*•         .. 

Fine  Art*  and  Arohifecture         

Science  of  War  and  Works  on  Military  Subjects 
Natural  History,  Mincral«>gy,  Geology  and  Chemis 

ti'V            •••         ***          '**         ***          ***         ***         ** 
Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Medi<'ine,  Surgery,  PhysioligVj&c 

Transactions  of  Learned    Societies,    Encyclopsedias 

and  Periodieal  Works  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Dictionaiies,   Lexicons,   Vocabularies  and   Gramma 

tical  Works         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         t«< 

Oriental  Literature 


••• 


14 

6 
2 

7 
12 
8C 
74 

6 
11 
68 
12 
32 
19 
115 

42 
11 

6 
7 
2 

13 

4 
13 

21 

2 

17 


•••••• 

•••••• 

•••  *• 

S 

"is' 

s 

219 
...„. 

S 

8 
■••••• 

4 
1 

2 

•••••• 

S 
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Newspapers  and  PBRiomcAi.s. 
The  Newspapers,  PerioJioala,  and  Journals  of  learned  Socie- 
ties subscribed  foraad  presented  to  the  Bocioty  dariag  1803 
were:— 

Literary  Moutblien     

Illastr&tcd        

Scientific         

General 

English  Newspapers  ... 

Reviews 

English  and  French  Registers,  Army  Lists, 

Directories,  &c 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  I'erioflicala  .. 
American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals.  12 
Indian  Newspapers     ... 
Indian     Jaurnals,    Reviews,  Army     Lists, 

Directories,  &c. 
Australian  Newspaper 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  under   Article  20  of   the 
Rules,  in  November  last,  it  was  reaolvud   to  subscribe  to  the 
following   additional   Newspapers   and   Magazines    from    the 
beginning  ot  1804: — 

Strand  Magazine, 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Black  and  White. 
Statist. 

Westminster  Gazette. 
Dublin  Quarterly  Review, 
Economic  Journal. 

Coin  Caeinkt. 
The  Society's  Coin  Cabinet  received  an  accession  of  137  coins 
during  the  yearuodrr  review.  Of  these,  65  were  presented  by 
Lt.-Col.  Hunter,  Political  Agent,  Mabikauta,  and  the  rest 
wore  received  from  different  Govornmenta  under  the  Treasure 
Trove  Act — 

4  from  the  Bombay  Governmeot. 
13  from  the  Ucngat  Government. 
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4  from  the  Goyernment  of  Assam. 
32  from  tho  Punjab  Goyernment. 
1 9  from  the  Goyernment^  Central  Proyinces. 

Of  the   total  1 37,  7  are  gold,  36  silyer,  88  copper,  and  6  of 
mixed  metal. 

A  detailed  descriptiye  list  is  subjoined : — 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  Goyernment — 

1  silyer  coin  of  Shah  Jehan,  found  at  Nasnrpur,  Sind. 

1  silyer  coin  of  Aurangzeeb,  found  at  Nasurpur,  Sind. 

1  silyer  coin  of  Jehangir,  found  at  Nasurpur,  Sind. 

1  silyer  coin  of  Mahamad  Shah,  Mogul  Emperor^  found 
buried  in  a  house  at  Ahmedabad. 

By  Lt.-Col.  J.  M.  Hunter,  Political  Agent,  Mahikantai 
65  copper  coins  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  Gujarat,  mostly 
of  Mahomad  Shah,  of  dates  yarying  from  888  to  920  Hijia, 
found  at  Barmuydda  in  the  Mahikanta  State. 

By  the  Bengal  Goyernment : — 

6  silver  coins  of  Jehangir,  found  in    the    Champaran 
•  District,  Bengal. 

3  silyer  coins  of  Shah  Jehan,  found  in  the  ChamparaiL 
District,  Bengal. 

1  silver  coin  of  Shah  Jehan,  found  in  the  Cnttack  District, 

Bengal. 

2  silver  coins  of  Akbar,  found  in  the  Champaran  District, 

Bengal. 

1  silver  coin  of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahammad  Shah,  foand  in 
tho  Bhagalpur  District,  Bengal. 

By  the  Government  of  Assam  : — 

1  silver  coin  of  Sikandar  Shah  of  Bengal,  found  in  the 

Kamrup  District,  Assam. 

2  silver  coins — 

(Imporial  Delhi  Issue),  of  Ala-ud-din  Mahamad  Shab, 
(Independent    Bengal  Issue),  of  Ala-ud-din  Husaa 
Shahy 
found  in  the  Sibsagar  District,  Assam, 
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By  the  Oovemment  of  Assam:—' 

1  silver  coia  of  Ghiyas-ad-din  Azam  Shahj  foand  in  the 
Eamrap  District,  Assam. 

By  the  Pv/njab  Oovemment : — 

3  silver  old  Hinda  coins  ( Enninda  yarietj ),  foand  in  the 
Eangra  District,  Punjab. 

10  copper  coins  of  the  following  Pathan  Sultans  ofDelbi, 
found  in  the  Hissar  District,  Punjab  : — 

Ghiyas-ud-din. 
Ala-ud-din  Mahamad  Shah. 
Qutub-ud-din  Mubarak  Shah. 
6hiyas-ud-din  Taghlak  Shah. 

1  silver  Bactrian  of  Apollodotns,    found  in  the  Eangra 

District,  Punjab, 

1  Moghul  gold  coin    of  Jehangir*  found    in    tiie    Delhi 

District,  Punjab. 

1  silver  coin  of  Muzz-ud-din  Eaigobad,   Pathan  Sultan  of 

Delhi,  found  in  the  Palainan  District,  Punjab. 

8  silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  followinsf  Pathan  Sultans 
of  Delhi,  found  in  the  Hissar  District: — 

Ala-ud-din  Mahamad  Shah. 
Qutub-ud-din  Mubarak  Shah. 
Ghyas-ud-din  Taghlak  Shah. 
Mahammad  II.  bin  Taghlak. 

4  gold  coins  of  Aurangzeeb,  found  in  the  Delhi  District^ 
Punjab. 

2  silver  old  Ilindu  coins  (  Kuninda  variety),  found  in  the 
Kangra  District,  Punjab. 

2  gold  coiu»  of  Shah  Jehan,  found  in  the  Delhi  District, 
Punjab. 
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By  the  Oovemment,  Central  Provinces  ;— 

13  copper  coins  of  the  Andhrabhritya  dynasty,  foand  in 
the  Chaada  District,  C.  P.— 

Shri  Satakani  6otaniipntra« 
Shri  Padumavi  Vasethi  Putra. 
Shri  Satakani  Gotamiputra  II. 

6  coins  of  mixed  metal,  of  the  following  kings  of  the  so- 
called  K&lachuri  dynasty  of  Ghedi^  found  in  the  Ghhatisgarh 
District,  C.  P.— 

Jajalla  Deva. 
Batna  Deva. 

JottrnaL 

Number  49,  forming  Part  II.  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Journal,  was  issued  during  the  year.  Number  50  is  in  the 
Press.  This  would  complete  the  Volume,  and  will  be  issued 
with  an  index  and  title  page  and  the  facsimiles  to  accompany 
Dr.  Bhandarkar's  paper  on  copperplate  grants,  appearing  in 
No.  49,  which  have  now  been  received  from  the  Photozinco- 
graphic  Office. 

Accounts. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  daring  1893  is 
appended.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  total  amount 
of  subscriptions^  including  arrears  of  Rs.  265  collected  during 
the  year,  was  Ks.  9,423-5-4,  against  Rs.  8,941.13-4  in  1893. 
There  were,  besides,  Rs.  1,620  received  on  account  of  life  sub- 
scriptions from  one  non-resident  and  three  resident  members. 
Of  this,  Rs.  GOO  have  been  duly  invested  in  Government  Securi- 
ties as  roqiiirod  by  Article  XVI.  of  the  Rules,  and  Rs.  1^000 
received  towards  the  close  of  the  year  will  shortly  be  invested. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  Rs.  3ylG2-0-0  (including  Rs,  952  on  account  of  the 
Sir  Raymond  West  Memorial  Fund  and  Rb.  1,009s  the  amount 
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of  life  snbsoriptionSy  which  remains  to  be  in?e8ied),  the  net 
balance  being  Rs.  l|149«12-4  and  the  arrears  of  sabscriptions 
Its.  230. 

Sir  Uaymond  West  Memorial. 

As  stated  in  the  last  year's  report,  the  Address  voted  bjr 
the  Society  to  Sir  Raymond  West  was  enclosed  in  a  silver 
casket  prepared  at  the  School  of  Art  and  forwarded  to 
him  in  March  last. 

H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bhownagger,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Society^  and  who  happened  to  be  in  Ehigland  at  the  time^ 
presented  on  Jnne  26th>  at  46^  Qaeen's  GhtOj  his  temporary 
residence,  the  Address  of  the  Society  to  Sir  Raymondt  in^  ihe 
presence  of  a  select  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen^  whom 
he  had  specially  invited  for  the  occasion. 

A  list  of  books  suggested  for  the  Ifemoriali  whioh  was  sent 
to  Sir  Raymond^  has  come  back  from  him  with  his  approval, 
which  is  communicated  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Honoxarjr 
Secretary  ;— 

''  I  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately  to  the 
list  of  books  you  sent  to  me  as  proposed  for  purchase  and  in- 
clusion in  the  Moraorial  collection.  I  shall,  I  assure  yon,  feel 
highly  honoured  by  having  my  name  attached  to  such  a  collec- 
tion as  your  list  indicates,  and  I  do  not  on  consideration 
think  I  should  do  any  material  good  by  attempting  to  re-cast 
tho  list.  I  found  when  [attempted  iq>eculating  to  frame  a 
better  list  in  my  mind  that  I  was  drawn  off  towards  a  multitude 
of  works,  tho  cost  of  which  would  be  far  beyond  any  sum  yon 
can  have  to  dispose  of.  I  will  only,  therefore,  venture  to  sug- 
gest is  additions,  should  additions  be  possible,  two  or  three 
works  as  indications  of  my  interest  in  economic  science.  These 
might  bo 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.    I.  Falgrave. 
Public  Finance.     Bastable. 
Philosophy  of  Political  Economy.    Bonar* 
Agricultural  Insurances.     Pillayet, 
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All  these  are  yaluable  books^  and  if  there  is  money  enoagh, 
will  be  useful  elements  of  the  collection." 

An  order  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  A,  J.  Combridge  &  Co- 
for  the  purchase  of  the  books,  which  will  be  received  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two.  These  will  be  placed  in  a  case  by 
themselves  headed  the  ''  SSir  Raymond  West  Memorial/' 


Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Avent  and  seconded  by  Prof.  O.  V. 
Miiller  and  carried  unanimously-— 

That  the  report  be  adopted^  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded 
to  the  Committee  of  Management^  the  Ilonorary  Secretaries 
and  the  Auditor  for  their  services  during  the  year. 

The  Hou'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy  proposed  that  the  following 
gentlemen  form  the  Committee  of  Management  for  1894  :*- 

PreiidenL 
The  Hon*ble  Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwood,  M.A. 

Viee-Preaidenta. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  M.A.  i  The  Hon'ble    W.  E.  Macdonell, 

M  A. 
Dr.  J.Gerson  da  Cunha. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 

Committee  0/  Management. 


The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  U.  Yajuik. 
Kharsetji  R.  Kama,  Esq. 
Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang. 
J.  Westlake,  Esq. 
Dr.  D.  Macdonald. 
J.  Griffiths,  Esq. 
Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  B.A. 
Geo.  A.  Kittrcdgc,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev,  R.  Scott,  M.A. 


James  MacDonald,  Eiq. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray. 
Dr.  J.  M. Campbell,  CLE. 
The  HoD^ble  Mr.  Justice   M.  6' 

Ranade,  CLE. 
N.O.  Chandawarkar,  Esq.9LL.B. 
Major  A.  B.  Mein. 
Surgeon-Captain  BtB.  Griyfoot. 
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Honor ary  Secreianj. 

Bon'blo  Mr.  Javerilal   Umiashankhr  YBJoik. 

Joint  Honorary  Secretary. 

{Numiimalies  and  JrcAceology .) 

Dr.  J.  GersoD  dn  CunLa. 


Honorary  Auditor*, 

Darasba  Itittanji  Cliichgar,  Esq. 

H.  B.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

The   propoBi'tioii    being   seconded   by  Mr.  R.    Poacio,  was 
unanimously  cajrricd. 


I 


I 
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Dr. 


BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 

GENERJL  STATEMENT  of  ReeetpU  and  DUburtemenU 


Dalanoe  of  last  year  ( including  Ba.  2|210  on 
account  of  Sir  Raymond  West  Testimonial 
Fand  Subscription)    ••• 


••• 


••• 


■•• 


••• 


Subscription  of  Resident  Members 

Do.        of  Non-Resident  Members 
Do.        in  Arrears...        .•• 
Do.        of  Life  Members  .•• 

Govornment  Contribution         ... 

Salo-proooeds  of  Journal  Numbers 
Do.         of  Waste  Papers 
Do.  of  Oataloguos      ••• 

Do.  of  Dnplioate  Books 


Rs.   A.    p. 


ttt 


•t* 


••• 


••• 


t»* 


Interest  on  Society's   4  per  oent.  Govornment 
Paper 


■•t 


••• 


Total...  .hRs. 


B&   ft.  p. 


8,080  10    7 


: 


8,460  18  4 

607    8  0 

266    0  0 

1,630    0 

4,800    0 

60  13  0 

2    0  0 

9  18  0 

30    0  0 

178    8  8 


15,514    1    0 


19,144  11    7 


Examined  and  found  correct* 

DARASUA  RATTANJl  OHIOHGAB, 

Andiior. 
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ROYAL    ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

/rom   lf(  January  to  31s;  Wccenifier  18113, 


"Hn'iV-  piiroliMed  tn  TVimbj^ 

RpliiAtniirmi  Ui  Mfa-rg.  Kofcun,  Tiinl,  Tnmcli, 
Triibnpr  &  Co.  on  upo.mra  at  D<mki>  («  3*.!  S-H) 
ari'f  Kng'tih  NoivRpnfinrH  nird  IWlacllD.llg 
(£  I22.i-H)   In  nil  (£  15!-1-1).  Pqiiiv»|not  of... 

SnbsTfptiniig  tri  Ncwifnin.'B  paid  in  InHJ* 

I'l-inling.  iaHiidins  R*.  Ssfl-lO-O  nx  nsmint.  i>< 
aupplamdninryCHtalngiia  fur  ISDSanil  t3u|i|il«. 
mi-ntt  from  IlsTl  to  ISM  


I'C 


i-Ming 


«l  Chortles 


lii(-n  nnH  llninipt  Stnmp* 

jipingj;  nnd  Landing  OlinrgM 

nnn  ChHrKO"  ...         

UftlPB  Kstnhli-hiTWnt  

(tuv«rrini»t>t  4  pel  t«nt.  Fu]ier  purobnEed 

Sir  tUTmnud  Wort  Ti-rtiwionini  Fniid— 

Anioarit.    odranged   tn    Meiwrit.    CnmbridfiH 
*  Cr<.    on  ftopnnnt  of  Books  ofc 

f«f  til*  MoioniUI      

Amouot   paid  foT    (Silver  CaBbol    nnd  for 
turvrarding  the  wtnra  to  Kng1»n<I 


,000    tl    0 

SET  :i>    D 


HiilMOo  inllttnli  ot  11001  liiir,  ioclndBg  R 


,  iry> 


)  ^ 


Do.     i«  li  iiid 


-    3.1II2    0 
I9,m  11     ' 


nM^  t>r  SiibBt-riytiosF! 

INVKSIED  F0ND8. 

GciVernmnnt  4  pe»  cpnt,  Pni>*r  nrtlio  Bof'«ty    , 
rr-nn-linn.l   ttiiv<:li»nd   Oonfrnnifiit  4  [mr  mii 
IfOan  Fuiid  ...         ...         ... 


r,wo  0  0 

3,000    ( 
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Patron, 


His  Excellency  tl>e  Right  Honourable  Lord  IIaBrih,  G.C.I.B., 

Governor. 

President. 

The  Hon* bio  Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwood,  M.A. 

Fice-Fresidtnta. 


Dr.  P.  Peterson,  M.A. 

Dr.  J.  Gcrsoii  da  Cniihn. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Jflsticc  Candr. 


The  Uon'ble  W.  B.  Hacdonell, 
M.A. 


Committee  of  Manageweni. 


The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  U.  Yajiiik. 
Khar«etji  H.  Kama,  Esq. 
Dr.  Ainiaram  Pandnraiig. 
J.  West  lake,  Esq. 
Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 
J.  Griffiths,  Esq. 
Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  13. A. 
Geo.  A.  Kiilred^e,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Kev.  R.  Scott,  MA. 

Honorary  Secretary, 

The  HoH'ble  Mr.  Javeriial  Umiasbankar  Ynjnik. 

Joint  Honorary  Secretary. 

(Numsmatics  and  Archeology). 

Dr.  J.  Gereou  da  Cuiiba* 


James  MacDonald,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Gray. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  CLE. 

The  Hon*ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  0. 

Ranade,  CLE. 
N.  G.  Chandawarkar.Esq.,  LL»B. 
Major  A.  B.  Mein. 
Surgeon^Captain  B.  B.  Grayfoirt* 


Honorary  Auditors, 

Darash^  Ratanji  Chichgar,  Esq. 

H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Asiistnnt  Screfary  and  Librarian, 
Mr.  Ganpatrau  K.  'Jiwaifkar* 


LIST  <DJP  3s^e:m:bei^s- 

Betidenl. 


Tnrof 

Tear  of 

Uleation. 

KWtion. 

1855  Vinayakrao  Wwudtvo.  Ea.j. 

l!<74  i'.    Peterron,    Esq..  H.  A^ 

1662  Khtraetji    RMbitnii  Chni, 

D.Sc. 

Esq.  {Li/e  Ueniiet). 

„    PiroMhali    Mcrwanji    Sij^ 

„     Kharaetji   Fkrduiiji  Ptirnk, 
„     Bon-ble  Hr.  B.  H.    Bird- 

l.hBi,  Esq.  ilif*  jVewi-'r), 

„     The  Uuii-lile  Mr.  Javsrilal 

wcod.  M.  A. 

tlmiuxhatikar  Yn^iik. 

lee*  Hon'bI«  Mr.  Justice  L.  n. 

„     Gr&iUn  iie&ry,  Eatj. 

Bityley. 

187/>   Sir  Jnmseiji  jijib)iai,    Bart* 

„    G.  A.  Ki«mlge,E^..M.A. 

„     lle».    Dr.    U.     Maokichtn, 

„     Nowroji  Msneckji  W»aia. 

M.A. 

E<q. 

1870   The     Right     Rev.     L.  G. 

„    The    Bon'bte    Mr.    R,    Q. 

Mylll^    D.  D.,    Bishop  of 

Oxenliftm. 

Bonihay  {life  Member). 

1865  Sorabji  Framji  Pftttl.  Ksq. 

.,    J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq. 

„     .^tmnram    Panduraiif;,  Es<j. 

1877    MHiK'ckji  Barjorji,  Ktq. 

IStiti  VandravNndu    Pucsliutam- 

1878  Dar..slia  Rutionji  Chiciigar, 

d«a,  Ksq. 

Emi. 

„      E.  n.  Cirroll,  Ev\. 

„     Dr.  E.  H.  R.  Ungley. 

1807  J.  \V*8tl«ke,  Es^. 

„     Jnmcj  jHrdiuf,  Esq..  M..\. 

„     il.    M.    A     Branson.    Est). 

„     BMoiiji    Battonji  Kolewal, 

IfitJOL.P.OeRozsrio.Es,,,..  L.M. 

E..q. 

1870  Ilon'ble    .Mr.  Justice  John 

1879  Uni-iachaiulraiCrislinRjMbi, 

jHriliiie. 

Esq. 

1873  J.  Uoraon  da  Ciinli»,  Es<i.. 

„     U.  MacDonald,  Esq.  M.  U., 

II.R.U.S.,    .M.a.A.S. 

B.Sc. 

„     Sir  DinshAli  Miinockjit^ttil, 

1880  N.  S.  I^ymoiie,  Esq. 

Ikrt. 

„     lluslain  K.  R.  Cams,    Eiq., 

187.1  J.  MiKDjiiBli!,  Esq. 

B.A.  (L'/B^/fmic'-)- 

187*    n.  CoiiiliT.Esq. 

„     Itvmniji    N'nsserwiiiiii    Sir- 

v,.i,  Esii.  (/,!/.■  M--mf.T). 
..     G.  A.  Hari.Lit,  Est) 

,.     Rev,  W.  Black,  M,A. 

,     Vr.jbl.«ckan.lnM  AtmiMta, 
E»q. 

XCIV 


LIST  OF  SIEMRERS. 


Year  of 
Kleulion. 

IvSSO  U.    C.    Kirkpatrick,    Esq.. 
U.A. 

1881  M.  MacMillan,  Emj.,  B.  A. 
„     Major  G.    Martin,  F.  C.  S. 

1882  Louis  Penny,  Ksq. 

„     A.  F.  Beaufort,  Esq. 
,,     Rov.  U.  Scott. 
„     E.  M.  Slater,  I  sq, 
,,     A.  AbiTeronibic,  Esq. 
„     Surgeou-Major  K.    K.   Kir- 
tikar,  L.U.C.P.,  M.U.C.S. 
„     E.  II.  Fulton,  Esq. 
18r3  Jchangir  K.  11.  Cunia,  Esq., 

B.A.  {Lif:>  Member). 

„     J.  M.  Drennan,  Esq. 
„     11.  11.  Uaker,  Esq. 
,,     Major  II.  O.  Selbj,  Il.E. 
1884  II.  B.  Sedgwick,  l!:.M(. 

„     Mrs.  Piehey-Pliipson,  M.D. 
„     J.  GrifHths.  Esq. 
„     Surgeon-Major  T.  S.  Wclr. 
„     Ilon'bic  Mr.   Justice  C'.   F. 

Farran. 
„     Wuiislmnkar  Nanabhoy.Esq. 
„     The  llonble  Mr.  Perozsba 

Merwanji  Mehta,  M  A. 
„     Goculdus    Kuhandas,  Esq., 

LL.B. 
„     JcbangirNasserwanji  Mody, 

Esq.  (A//;-  Mrmbvr), 

1885  Dastur     Darab      Peshotan 

Sanj:ina,  H.A. 
18SG   M.  K.  Wver,   E.^q. 

„     Frank  Ue  Kovis,  Esq. 

„      H.  X.  :Mant,  Esq. 

,1     F\  Kadi  bone,  Esq. 


Yoor  of 
EleotioiL 

1886  Ilarkissondas    NarotnmdiiSp 

Esq. 

1887  D.  A.  De  Monte,  Esq.,  M.D. 
„     J.  ManiialU  Eiq, 

1888  Iloa'ble  Mr.  Justice  H.  J. 

Parsons. 
^     Siiaram  Vishna  Sakaihan- 

kar,  Esq. 
yy     Surgeon  A.  J.  Collie.  . 
9,     John  Blneky  Elsq. 
yp     Murarji     Goculdas    Dewji, 

Esq. 
„    Prince  Shri  Samatgingji. 
t,    G.  CottoDy  Etq. 
„     W.  Bullock,  Esq. 
,,     J.  Westally  E«q. 
„     B.  V.  Held,  Esq. 
I,     F.  A.  lieddie,  Esq. 
„     W.  Murmy*  Esq. 

Karsandas  Vnllablidos,  Esq. 


» 


7f 


Narondas       PurshotamdaSy 
Esq. 
„     J.  H.  Symington,  Esq. 
Jiwanji    Jainshedji    Modj, 

E&q. 
C.  £.  Knne,  Esq. 
J.  Avent,  Esq. 
U*  S.  Cam pb I'll,  Et^q. 
F.  C.  Heuiington,  E.tq. 
E.  Wimbridge,  Esq. 
J.  B.  K   Macbeth,  Esq. 
Daniodardtis  Tapidas,  £^q. 
„     Gowardhandas  Khatao  Ma- 

kanji,  Esq. 
,y     Dr.  K.  N.  Bahadorji. 
„     Franiji  Dinshaw  Petit,  Elsq. 
{^Lije  Afember), 


»» 


>• 


»» 


>f 


>f 


*i 


»> 


>» 


Tenrol 
Election. 

1888  Jceuandiis  Mulji,  Esq. 

„     Bomanji  Dinsliaw  PelH.E&q, 

{Life  Member). 
„     Rev.  R.  McOtuish. 
t,    A.  C.  Purmeindes,  Esq. 
„    J.  P.  Pliytbinu.  Esq 
„     Bnilruilin  TynUji,  Esq . 
f,     Rao       Salieb       Wn^uileva 

Jngonnth  Kirtikar. 
„     J.   Stiven,  Esq. 

1889  Lord  Colin  Campbell. 
„     W.  Hughes,  Esq. 

„     A.  H.  N»iBr,  Esq. 
„     C.  H.  ArmUron^,  Eii). 
„    LieuL-Col.  W.  Osboin. 
„     Veerchiind  Deepchanil,  Esr]- 
„     F.  W.  SteTens.  Esq.,  C.I.i;. 
„     Jagmohniidits     Vandrnwiiu- 
das,  Esq. 

„    The   Hou'ble   Mr.  W.    B. 
Macdoiii-tl. 

„     Riistom  Testoiiji    Karkauti, 
E^i. 

„     G.  W.  F.  Playfair,  Ks.). 

„     QoKHrdliutitlaa       GucuUiia 
Ttjiial,  Esq. 

„     J.  (.;.  E.  Bru.isoh,  Es.|. 

„     iliss  MHcJnnRlJ. 

„     Kev.  J.  V.  GTiliier. 

„     N.  S.  G 111 ztli rook,  Esq. 

„     Diiislifiw  KUalji  Vai-I.«,  Emj. 

„     I.  OCulbgliaii,  Esq. 

„     Niiriivnn    Gmicsli    Cliaixm- 

„     J.  n.'.rli.ijr,  Ksq. 

„     Surgi-oufniitniii       B.      B. 

Gray  foot. 
„     UuirbleMr.  Justice  C'«utl;. 


law  nU  Enccllency  tlie  Rigbt 
Koii'lilc  LorJ  Harris, 
G.  C.  I.  E. 
„  Mniiiiiuliaiidas  Rnniji,  Esq. 
„  I!.  A.  Acwortli,  Esq, 
„  Utv.  Dr.  W.  AI.  AlexsndHf. 
„     Ernrnji      Rnslniiiji      Vicnji, 

E^q. 

„     Philip  D.  Sn>i1t-,  Esq. 

„     Limit.  R.  T.  U.    UwrwiW, 


K.E, 


r-Cal.    U.    V.    Ridiioll. 


R.E. 


„     Uhnrnnisi    Miirsrji    Oocul- 

.,     Miiiji      Bhuwnuidu      Gnr- 

bhaiya,  Esq. 
18111  lUv.  Ur.  U.  DeMonic. 
„     Dharninsev  Uiiu4snlAt 

Mulji,  Esq. 
,,     Artllur  Lpslie,  Esq. 
„     \V.  I).  McKfvviiii,  Esq. 
„      Dnji  .^bnji  Khnre,  ]>q. 
,,     Dr.      llalclifindM     Krisbo* 

liliuIawHdukar. 
„     Rev.  R.  M.  Gray. 
,,     A.  M.  Dlinrninsi^v,  Esq. 
„     U.  Kwinnrd.  E»q. 
,,     J.  H.  Sleisb.  Esq. 
,,     E.  York  :iii>ilh,  Etq. 
„     Mniirksliii    J.    'i'ulynikhsD, 

E.q. 
,,     W.  Monro.  Esq. 
„     T.  W.  C-iff.-,  E»q. 
„     Sitrnbhai  VBJishaiiknr,  Esq. 
„     Vnjribnukar  Guwcitbniilttir, 

Esq. 


I 
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XCVl 


LIST  OP  MEMBERS. 


Year  of 
ElociioD. 

1891  N.  A.  Moop,  Esq. 

9,     L.  J.  Robertson,  E*q. 

„     W.  II.  Shnrp,  E>q. 

„     W.  L.  Harvej,  Esq. 

,,     W,  C.  Hand,  Ksq, 

I,     J.  Y,  Munro,  E-q. 

,,  Shank ar  Prasad  Hari  Pra- 
sad, E.^q. 

„     W.  G.   Treacher,  Esq. 

,,     Captain  J.  C  Swaiin. 

M     Jamsetjce     N,    Tata,     Esq. 

„  Fakiichand  Prcnichand, 
Esq. 

fy     Ibrahim  Ahincdi,  Esq. 

,,  The  Hoii*blc  Faznlbhai 
Visrnm. 

„  Surgeon-Major  F.  F,  Mac- 
("artie. 

„  Shrimant  Narnyaniao  Go- 
vindrao  Ghorapadny,  Ohief 
of  Ichalkaranji  {Li/e 
Member), 

1892  Cawajiji  Dadabhoy  Dubash, 
Esq, 

„     M.  C.  Tumor,  Esq. 

„     H.  W.  Playfair,  Ksq. 

„     Prabhuram   Jivaiiram    Vai- 

dya.  Esq,    (Jji/o  Member), 
„     O.  V.  Muller,  Esq. 
,,     Nowroji   Ihrainji    Suntook, 

Esq. 

„     Major    I.    Burnc-Murdoeh. 
„     S.  K.  Bhandarkar,  Esq. 
,,      H.  (*.  (-haptnau,  Iv^q. 


f> 


»f 


Ycnr  of 
Election. 

1892  Dadabhoy  Henrtnji  Dalla?. 

Esq. 

„     F.  W.  Eicke,  Esq. 
M     RahimtulU  Khaims,  Esq. 
M     V.  N.  Bhagyat,  Esq. 
„    Tribhavandas  Varjivamlas^ 
Esq. 

„     H.  U.  H.  Wilkinson,    Esq. 
„     Carsetji  N.  Wadia,  Esq. 
,,     Major  .\.  Hildebrand. 
„     H.  W.  Uloth,  Esq. 
9,     Karimbhai  Ibrahim,  Esq. 

J,  L.  Symons,  Esq. 

Rao  Saheb  Dalpaferam 
Pranjiwauram    Kharkhar. 
,,    R.  Gilbert,  Esq. 
„    T.  J.  Beitnet,  Esq. 
n     Sadanand  Trimbak   Bhan* 
dare,  Esq.  (U/e  Member). 

C.  H.  Jopp,  Esq. 

James  Kenyon,  Esq* 

A.  H.  King,  Esq. 
„     K.  B.  Setna,  Esq. 

Burjorji  Nowroji   Apyakh- 
tiar,  Efq. 

A.  M.  T.  Jackron,  Esq. 

Major  C.  J.  Blomfield. 
,,     R.  E.  Melsheimert  Esq. 
,,     Captain  T.  J.  Grier. 

Johu    A.  Douglas.  Esq. 

L.  R.  W.  Forrest,  Esq. 
,,     Ilonnasji  Dorabji  Padaniji, 

Esiq. 

18^3  F.  T.  Rickards,  Esq. 
„     Rev.  J.  Sellar. 
„     Ouchavaraiu     Nanabhai 
Uaridaa,  Esq. 


•) 


» 


»f 
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Year  nf 

tlootion. 

1893  Jijibhov  Edaiji  Modi,  E!->i. 
„    Veii'ble   ArclHlcHCou  Guid- 

wyer  Lewis. 
„     Shnmrno  Vitlinl,  Etq. 
„     Shaparji  Bnijorji  BBrurKn, 

„     Tribhiiwfliidas      Mungaldaa 

N'flihublio)-,  Esq. 
.      „     A.  Strpben,  Esq. 

,     Itno  Saheb  Elhpit  BHllarnm. 

„     O.  C.  Plinston,  Esq. 

„     J.  It.  Orenves,  Esq. 

„     lUslnmji  Nniinbhoy  Byrflni- 

ji    Jijiiihov,      Esq.    (H/e 

Member), 
„    Tiillockcbtind        Mnncck- 

chaiid.  Esq, 
„     Uari  Sitnram  Dixit^  Est). 
„     Mnjor  A.  B,  Meiii, 
„     A.  Hill,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

„      W.  W.  Sqi.irr,   Esq. 


1893  Surgcoii-Uul.  D.  E.  Ilygbei. 
„    A.  M.  Tod,  E'q. 
„     Capt.  Cbaiidlpr. 
„     It.  U.  Lee?,  Ksq. 
„     Itobcrt  Pesciii,  Etu]. 
„     M^rwnnji  Dlianjibhoy  JijU 
bhoj',  Esq. 

Ill  K.Oliver,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Townsciid,  E»q. 

Mir  Zulficar  Ali,  Esq. 

Mnjor  CrHnTord-Lcntbc-tn. 

ti,  IL  McCaiislaiid,  Enn, 

Bnlvaiiirai  Knlianrai,    Eoq. 
Irucp,  E9([. 

Gfo.  A.  f .  Bewndu,  Esq. 

II.  H.  J.  Hnslainji,  I'itiq, 

His  lligbucss  Agn  Kliaii, 

('ol    Ernjisuii,  R.  A. 

J.  W.  Brown,  Esq. 

E.  U.  Elswui'tlij-,  Esq. 


1865   Dr.    R.    G.  Bhandliarkar, 

M.  A, 
18fi^    G.  n.  Ill-id.  Efq. 

„     J.  U.  Lisbon,  Esq.,  G.  G. 

M.  C. 
„     U.  H.  tlic   Tbakore   ShIicI 

of  BUnviini;ar. 
„     H.  n.  the   Jam   Saheb  of 

Nawaii'igar. 
„     IL  H.  Rjinicbandrao  Appa 

Salicb.     Ubief    of     Jiim- 

„     Dr.  G.  Biibler. 


1868  TI.  n.  tbp  Thnkore  Salieb 

or  Morvi. 
180.0  J.  F.  Fleet,  Esq..  C.  L  E. 
„     Biiinsiiji     Jnma5|iji,     Esq., 
C.  I.  E. 
1875  Cown^ji    K'arieiji  Jiuiiselji, 

Esq, 
187R  G.  f.    Wliitworth,  Eiq. 
„     J.  A.  Kaiiifs.Esq. 
„     Kcv.  Tbnnins  Toulket.. 
1878  SiidAJihivH  Visbwanalh  Dha^ 
laudbari  Ebq.,  Llt-U, 


kcviii 


Lt^t  or  MEMtt«M8* 


Yenr  of 

Elootion* 

1S79  Savftd     Hassan    Btlgrami, 

Esq.,  B.A, 
1879  Silrj^con* Major  C»  T.  Peters, 

M.B.,  LS»M. 

1882  W.    P.     Symonas,     Esq. 
„    E  H.  Moscardi,  Esq. 
,,     Kabi  Raja  SamuldHS, 
„     W.  W.  Loch,  Esq. 

1883  Rov.  J.  II.  Mackav. 
„     "ypshwant  Wnsudev  Allmlc, 

Esq.,  M.A. 

1884  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Ilibbert. 

18^5  Nowroji  Pestouji    Vakeel, 
Esq. 

158G  Rao      Babadur      Siiankar 
Paiidurang    Pandit    {Life 
Mcrnber). 
„     Rev.  J,  Banibridge. 

1887  A.     W»     Crawley •Boevey. 

Esq. 

1888  Prabbasbankar  Gowrisban- 

kar,  Esq. 
,,     Syed  Ikbal   AH,  Esq. 
y,     Kban  Bahadur  Dr.  Boinan- 

ji  Sorabji. 
„     Syed  Ali  Bilgrnmi,  Esq. 

1889  C.  G.  Dod-5on,  Esq. 
„     Azix  Mirzn,  Esq. 
,,     E.  M.  Pratt,  Esq. 
,,     M,  H.  Nazar,  Esq. 
„     Manclmrji  Pes  ton  ji  Kbare- 

gat,  Esq, 

1890  Raja  Murli  Manohar  Baha- 

dur, i 

„     K.  B.  Patlwk,  lisq.  I 


Year  ol 
JBlcotioiik 

1891  Charles  E.  J.   P.  J»crri«ro, 

Esq. 

),     Rao     Saheb     Balwrnitnio 

Bharikute. 
p     H.  n.  Dhrnvfl)  Esq.        * 
„     Hon'ble   M.    Q.    lUnadc, 

0.  L  R 
„     Bal  Gangndhar  Tillak,  Esq. 
,,     Vinayakrno  Yadhow    Yum-  * 

kar,  Esq. 
,>     Shrimant  Abn  Saheb,  Chief 

of  Visalgad. 
„     Kharsetji  Rustainjt  Thtfnii* 

wala,  Esq. 

1892  Sortorlo  Coelho,  Esq.  {lift 

Member), 
„    T»  W.  Arnold,  Esq. 
,,     C.  Biddulph,  Esq, 
,,     Vithalrno    Narajiin  Nata, 

Esq. 
„    Elavasji  Dadabhai  Naigam* 

wala,  Esq. 
„    Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  New 

inan% 
„    Rao  Saheb  P.  B.  Parakh. 
9,     A.  C.  Logan,  Esq. 
„    W.  Doderet,  Esq. 

1893  Sorabji    Manekji    Cawasji, 

Esq. 
yy    Lalubbai  Samaldaa  Desaii 

Esq.  . 
„     Kumar  Shri    Raldevjt     of 

Dhnrampur  {Lt/eMembtr). 
„     H.    E.    M.    Jamesy    EHq. 
,,     iJari  Narayan  Apte,  Esq* 
„     W.  U.   Lucky  Esq. 


LicT  or  HEMBEGS.                                      icix      ^H 

life  Stemleti.                                                     ^M 

Khtrietji  RasUmji  Cama,  Esq. 

Prabhiiram  Jifanram  Vaidia,  Esq.        ^^ 

Byrmiji  NMierwanji  Sirvai.  Esq. 

Sn  dan  and      Trimliak      Bhaudar«, 

PinwahaMerwanji  Jtjiblmy,  Esq. 

E,i. 

The   Right   Bet.    I,.  G.   Myli.e. 

na<ttnm)i    Nanabhoy   Byramji  J'\-        ^^ 

D.D.,  Uwhop  of  BoraUv. 

jibhoy,  Esq.                                       ^ 

Ruatau  K.  R.  K»n.n,  Ks.,.' 

Rao     IteUadoor     Shaitkar     fan-      ^H 

J^bkngir  K.  R.  Kaom.  IIbi,. 

durang  Pandit.                                   ^V 

J^angir  NaasernrKiiji  Modj,  Esij. 

Sortorio  Ooelho,  Esq.                                    ' 

Fnmji  DiuikaiT  Puit,  Es<i. 

Kuii»r  Bbir  DftM«vji  of  Dtutram- 

BomSDJi  Dinahav  Petit,  Rsq. 

p.ir. 

Shrimiiit    Narayenriio   GoviuilrHO 

Gharepadar,    Chit(  of    klial- 

kiraDJi. 

1 

fluHorary,                                                       ^^H 

Tearaf 

Tur  of                                                ^H 

ElecUoD. 

Election.                                                    ^^^| 

1S35  A.  S.  Wkinc,    Es^. 

1866  Dr.  A.  WeW.                       ^1 

1843  M.    le  Marquis  de  F^rriere 

..     J.H.Bi.ar»J«Cw.l.a.R«^      ^ 

de  Vayer. 

1879    Olivrr     Cdrlngtoii,    Esq.. 

1848  M.  le   VicomU-    hugBiie   de 

M.D. 

Kerckbove. 

18J2  Sir  Raymonii  West,  M.A., 

1849  B.  Hodgsou,  E.t,. 

K.C.I.E. 

IWii  H.  J.  Carter,  Est^.,  l.H.S. 

1 

1 
A   meeting  of    the    Society    was   l.elil    oi,    Tueada..    iW    20tb 

Uarch  11^94. 

Profewcr  0.  V.  Mutter  m  lh«  ehair. 

MiiiutM  of  the  Inat  meeting  were  read  anrf  confirnwir. 

Dr.  J.  OersoD  d^i  r'uiiha  read  a  paper  "Madame  Duptoix  "  and'  tk 

"and  the  Marquise  de  Falaiaeiiu." 

<>Q  the  motion  i>f  tlie  homirnry  Secretary    a    vote   of  thxiikt  wai 

k 

A  meeting  of   tlie  Societ?  waa  liel.d  o«  FiiJaj,  the  SOtb  Sfsrafc 

1894. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  dn  rmtlia,  Vice-PpeBident,  in  the  chair. 
Mii»«te8  of  the  last  mcctiDg  vrer«  read  amd  confirmed. 
Mr.  li.  II.  Dliruva  then  read  the  following  Papers*  : — 

(1)  Piirasl^ara  Grihja  Smtrss. 

(2)  A  Nadole  Inscription  of  King  Alhanadeva,.  of  Vikpasr  Swn- 
Tat  year  1218. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Honorarj  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Modi,  a  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Dhrnra  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  read. 


*  The  paper*  will  be  publifthed  in  the  next  Nnmber  of  tha  JonnaL. 
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iplrs  of  OrleutHl  Metal   Worku,  Sotilli  Keimington 


fianibity  Quvrniment. 
Bomliay  UiiivernitT, 
I'lii'jnb    GovernmMit. 


lif.mihny  Qovernnrent. 
By  Dr.  DaOama. 

Tlie  Author. 

Pitnj'b    Government, 
1-91. 
Director  of  Agriculture. 

Seoretnry  of  Sinte  for  IndJK, 
-s,  P.  W.  D.)  189-2. 
Sccwtnry  of  Stnte  for  India. 

SecretBry  nfRtiilr  for  India. 


Piinjiil)  Government. 
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Q.  T.  Survey  of  India,  Synopsis  of  Operations,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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Hindu  Law  of  Bombay — A  Plea  for  Codification. 

The  Aothor. 
IiiPERiAf.  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vols.  12  to  14. 

Bombay  GoTeniment, 
Income  Tax  Report,  Punjab,  1891-92. 

Punjab   Goremment. 

Jataka  Mala,  by  H.  Kern. 

11.  0.   Warren,  Esq. 

Kalyan  Inscription. 

Bombay  Government. 
Library  Catalogue,  Provincial  Museum,  Lucktiow. 

Government,  N.-W.  P. 

Madras  University  Calendar,  1892-93. 

Madras  Univenitj. 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  Bombay,  1890. 

Bombav  Government. 

Mbteorologt  of  India,  1890, 

Government  of  India. 

Monograph,  Pottery  and  Glass  Industries,  Punjab,  1890-91. 

Punjab  Government. 
MoNTCrPAL  TAxation  and  Expenditure,  Bombay  Presidency,  1890-91. 

Bombay  Qovemment 
Naloparhyana.    Translated  into  Latin. 

Sirdar  Vinavakrao  Wassudeva. 
Notes  on  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Government. 
N.-W.P.  and  Oudh  Code,  3rd  Edition. 

Government  of  India. 
Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1891. 

Punjab  Gh)Vf mment. 
Port  Trust  Report,  Bombay,  1891-92. 

Chairman  of  the  Port  Tinst 
Poudang  Inscription. 

Bombay  Gbvernment, 

Prison  Congress,  St.  Petersburgh ;  June  1890,  Report. 

United  States  Government. 
Publications,  British  India,  Report,  1891. 

Government  of  India* 
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B«P0BT,  Alikari  Departmfur,  Bombny,  1890-91. 

B'linljBy  Governinent. 
— —    ArclweoloKicBl  Smrey,  Wwlem  Iiidifi,  1891-02. 

Bonibny  Govrminent, 

Civil  Medicul  Institnliotw,  llombay,  1691. 

BoinliriT  Government. 
^——     Forest  Dejiartnicnt,  1890-01.     EIombAy  I'residt^ncy. 

Bomlmy  Governmeut. 

Khsn.icah  EspcrlmentBl  farm,  18<ll.92 

Bomlmy  Qovemment. 

Lunnlic  Anyhim,  Bombay  Prejidrticy,  189!. 

Uoinbny  Goternmcnt. 

Liirkiiow  Museum,  1891-92. 

Ooveniment,  N.-W,  Provinces 

• .\lndrns  Museum,  1831-92. 

Miulrns  GoTemmerl. 

■  Mofiissil  Civil   Hospitnis  nnd  DifpeDSjtiies,   BomUdy   Presi- 

(Iriicy,  lPi>l. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Miiiiici|ial  Commissioner,  Bombuy,  1891-92. 

Alunicipsl  Conimisslauer. 

. Kutthcrii  Indid,  Snlt  Rpvfniie.  1R91-92. 

Commissioner,  N.  1.,  Sslt  Revonac  D'parimfut. 
- — ^— -    of  Ovprlaiid  Journey  from  Amoy  lo  Foocboo  nnd  buck. 

Bombay  Government. 

Boii-bay  Qovemment. 
P.ildic  Works  De|.«rlment,  Bombny,  18!ll-92. 

Bombny  Government. 
Bail  nnd  Bnftd-horne  Trade,  Bombny  Presidency.  1891-92. 

Ilumbity  GoTernment. 

SiHmp  Depirtmont,  BomhRy,  18P1-92. 

Bombny  Government. 

Punjab,  1891-92. 

Punjsb  Oovernmont. 

V«Pcination,  Punjab,  189l-;)2. 

Punjab  Government. 
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Rkgistkation  DcpHrlnienf>  Pnhjal».     lleport,  le91-92. 

Fill  jab  Government. 
Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Prantij  Talukn,  Ahm^dabad. 

Bombay  Government. 

w 

Revision  Survey  Settlement  of  a  village  in  Tasgaon,  Sattaia. 

Bombay  Government. 
SuRVRY  Settlement,  Julgnum  Taluka,  Khandesh. 

Bombav  Government. 
Khaiiapur  TaluVa,  Sattara. 

Bombav  Government. 
SiATKMrNT,  Trade  and  Navigation,  British  IndiR,  1891-92,  Vol;  I. 

Government  of  India. 
Statistical  Abstract,  British  India,  No.  26. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Tradk  of  India,  Review,     1801.92, 

Government  of  India. 
—  —  and  Navigation  Returns,  Aden,  1891-92. 

Rombav  Government, 
i^ Report,  Bomlmy  Presidency,  1891-92. 

Ikmibav  Government. 

Uber  den  Vajapeya,     Welier 

The  Author. 

Victoria  Jubilee  Technical  Institute  Report,  1891-92. 

The  Institute. 

(From  January  1803  to  March  189L) 

Acts  of  the  Government  of  India,  1892-93. 

Government  of  India. 
Administration  Report,  Bengal,  1891 -1^2  and  1892-93. 

Bengal  Gbvernmcnt. 

Baluchistan,  1892-93. 

Government  of  India. 

~ Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Government. 

. Central  India  Agency,  1892  93. 

Government  of  India. 

^ . . Hyderabad    Assigned    District:*,    1891-92 

and  1892  93. 

Resident  at  Hyderabad. 
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Mftdrfti  Govern  mmt. 

' —  N.-W,  PfftviiitM.  7891-52. 

Govtriitnent,  N.-W,  P. 

• Pnn>b,  ]8yi-tl2  ani)  1892-93. 

Puiijub  GoTrrnraetil. 
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Ajhbrb  Code,  2nd  Edition. 

Oov«rninen(  of  India. 
AnKALEa  d<  Mus^  GuinLel,  Vol.  XXIl. 

MiiGve  Guitnfl. 
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Government  of  Ucii^nI. 
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I'art  II. 

Gorernmriit  of  India. 
Bombay  Gazeltrrr,  Vol.  XWI.     I).>m1.>T.  Tonii  nnd  Islnnd. 

Itonibar  OoTcrninenl. 

Port  Tfiitt  ReiKirt,  J9y2-i»3. 

Clininnn)),  I'urt 'In 

IniieTBiiy  CaWdnr.  ISl'S  lU. 

Homlinj  University. 
B.  It.  &  U.  I.  lUilnar  Giiidt'. 

G..,rr«l  Trnfiii-  MMiiijer.  B.  U.  *  C.  I.  Knil«„y. 
BOHER  MS. 

i;nverf)menlur  India. 
Catalogue  of  Ai-oiiic  MSS..  llcrliii  Lil)riirv. 

Derliii  Librar^r. 
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Tnwipfti  of  (lie  Miiteiim. 

■ of  Utin  MSS.,  Berlin  Libritry. 

Berlin  Cibrary. 
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Trustees  of  llic  Muieuni. 
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of  Sanskrit  MSS.i  Uerlin  Library. 

Berliu  Librarj. 

Oudh,  1889, 

Government  of  North^West  Provinoes. 
Census  of  India,  1891,  Asam. 

GoverDmeot  of  India. 

— Berar. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Bombay  and  its  Feudatories. 

Bombay  Qoremment. 

■ Burma. 

GovemmenI  of  Indifti 

Central  Pro^ineet* 

Bombay  OoveFnaent. 

Central  India* 

Bombay  CrOTerament. 

Coorg. 

Bombiiy  Cfovrinmrnt* 

Lower  Provi nets  of  Bengal. 

Oo¥Ci»mtBi  of  India* 

Madras. 

Bombay  Gaveriunent* 

-  Pttttjab  and  its  Feudatories. 

Punyib  Gbvemment* 

. —  Rajputana. 

Goiernnent  of  India. 

■ Report.     /.  A.  Bmine§. 

Secretary  of  State  far  India. 

Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1892. 

Punjab  OoremiBcnl. 

Coorg  Code,  2nd  Edition. 

Government  uf  India» 

Crop  Experiments,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92  and  1892-9& 

Bombay  Government* 
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Government  of  India. 
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A  Friend  of  Social  Reform. 

■  Social  Reform. 

The  Author. 
'  Studies,  No.  2, 

Dr.  Buhler. 
Weather  Review,  1891-92. 

Government  of  India. 
Income  Tax  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Government. 

Puigab,  1892-93. 

Punjab  Government. 
Imperial  Institute  Series,   Guide  to  Commercial  Collection  and 
Handbooks,  Commercial  Products. 

Goremment  of  India. 
Internal  Trade,  Punjab,  1891-92. 

Punjab  Gorarnment. 

Irrigation  Revenue  Report,  Sind,  1891-92. 

Bombay  GoTwnnent. 
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Journal  of  Columbiie. 
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Land  Revenue  Administratiott,  Punjab,  1891-92. 

Poo^b  GoTeniment. 
List  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  ia  Private  Libraries^  Bombay  Preeideiicy» 

Part  L 
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Madras  University  Calendar,  1893-94 

Ifadrai  Univernty* 

Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatfons,  Bombiiy,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Government 

Manual  of  Standing  Information  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  189S. 

Madras  Qovemment. 

— —  of  the  Geology  of  India. 

Director,  Geological  Survey  of  India  and  the  Bombay 

GovernmenU 

Material  Progress,  Punjab*  1891* 

Punjab  Govommtnt* 

Matherav.     a  Poem. 

The  Author. 

Monograph,  Leather  Industry^  Punjab,  1891-92. 

Punjab  Government. 

on  Pottery  and  Glass  Industry,  Punjab,  1890-91. 

Punjab  Government. 
Municipal  Taxation  and  Expenditure,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92; 

Bombay  Government* 
MuNiciPAUTiES  in  the  Punjab,  Report,  1891-92. 

Punjab  Gtovemment. 
Notes  on  Hindu  Astronomy.     J.  Burgess. 

Tkt  Author. 
Numismatica  da  India  Portugnexa,  J.  M.  Naxareth. 

The  Amthofw 
On  Agricuhural  Poverty  in  India^    Dinshaw  E.  Vaoha. 

The  Author^ 
OuTBOGKAPBY  of  Foreign  PUce  Names»  by  J.  Burgess. 

The  Authoiw 
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Tides  of  Books.  Donon: 

Police  Adminislration,  Punjnb,  1802. 

Punjab  Oo  ▼eminent. 
. Reports,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891. 

Bombiiy  6o?enimcnt< 
PouoAUNQ  Inscription  of  Sinbyuyin. 

GoTernment  of  India. 
Proceedings,  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  Vol.  XXST. 

Bombay  GbyernmenL 
— ^— — —  Public  Service  Commission,  1885. 

Government  of  India. 

of  the  Sub-Committees  of  the  Public  Service  Com« 

mission,  1885. 

Government  of  India. 
Publications^  British  India,  Report,  1892. 

Government  of  India. 
"Punjab  University  Calendar,  1893-94. 

Punjab  University. 
Report,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Governmont. 
'  Archaeological  Survey,    North-West   Provinces    and   Oudh, 

1892-93. 

Government  of  North-West   Provinces. 
— — Survey,  Western  India,  1892-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1892. 

The  Chamber. 

Bombay  Jails,  1892. 

Bombay  Government. 
—    Bombay  Veterinary  College,  1891-92. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  Bombay  Mill  Owners'  Association,  1892. 

The  Association. 

—  Chemical  Analyser,  Bombay,  1892. 

Bombay  Goyernment. 

—  ('ivil  Medical  Institutions,  Bombay,  1892. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

—  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  1892-93. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 
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Bbfort,  CustomB  Department,  Bombaj,  1891-92  and  1892-98. 

Bombay  Government* 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidencj,  1891-92 

and  1892-93. 

Director  of  Public  Instructioiu 

Director  of  Land  Record  and  Agriqulturcy  Bombaj  Presi- 

dency, 1891-92  and  1892-93. 

Bombay  Qoyernmentp 

■  Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1892, 

Punjab  Qovemment. 

External  Land  Trade,  Sind  and  Beloochistan,  1892-98. 

Bombay  GoremmeDl. 

External  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1892-98. 

Punjab  Goremment. 

■  Forest  Administration,  Punjab,  1891-92. 

Punjab  Gorernm^ftfc — 

Forest  Department,  Madras,  1891-92  and  1892-93./-^     * 

Mailras  Government. 

'  Bombay  Presidency,  189192. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 
Government  Oriental  Library,  Mysore. 

Mysore  GoTemment. 

Indian  Factories  Act,  1892. 

Bombay  Government. 

Internal  Trade,  Punjab,  1892-93. 

Punjab  GoTernroent. 
•■  Khandesh  and  Poena  Experimental  Farms,  1892-93. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — Leprosy  Commission  in  India,  1803. 

Government  of  India^ 

Local  Boards,  Bombay  Presidency,  1892. 

Bombay  Government. 

-  —    Lnnatic  Asylum,  Bombay  Presidency,  1892. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Lunatic  Asylums,  Punjab  1892. 

Punjab  Government. 

— Lncknow  Museum,  1892-93. 

Govt.  N.-W.  P. 

■■  Meteorological  Department,  Government  of  India»  1891-92. 

Government  of  India. 
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Report,  Meteorological  Departmenti  Ch>vernment  of  India»  1892-93. 

Qovernment  of  ladit* 

■  Mines,  Victoria,  1892. 

Oof  ernmenl  of  Vietoria. 

Hofussil  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay  Presi- 

dency, 1892. 

Bombay  Groyernnient. 

-  ■  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1892-93. 

Municipal  Commiuioner* 
•^— -    Northern  India,  Salt  Revenue  Department,  1892-93. 

Commissioner,  Northern  India,  Salt  Beveoa6» 

,«- of  Agricnlture,  United  States. 

U.  8*  GovemmeDt. 
«  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  as  seen  at  Rurkee  and  Lahore. 

Govemment  of  India» 

Police  of  Bombay,  1892. 

Bombay  Government* 

■  Public  Instruction,  Punjab,  1891-92  and  1892-93. 

Punjab  GoyernmenU 

■  Public  Works  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1892-93. 

Bombay  Government.. 

. Rnilwajs  in  India,  1891-92  and  1892-93. 

Govemment  of  Indicw 

■  Registration  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92  and 

1892-93. 

Bombay  Government* 

■  ■  Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1892-93. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  —    Reformatory  School,  Yorrowda,  1892. 

Bombay  Government* 

. Salt  Department,  Sind,  1891-92  mid  189293" 

Bombay  GovemmenL 

.  Salt  and  Continental  Customs,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-02 

and  1892-93. 

Bombay  Grovernment» 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombny  Presidency,  1892. 

Bombay  Government* 
Sump  Department,  Bombay,  1892.93. 

Bombay  Government.. 
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Titiei  0/  Boohs.  Ihrnon^ 

Report,  Stomp  Depiirtinent,  Punjab,  1892-98. 

Panjab  GoTcrnmeiit* 

— —    Survey  of  India,  1891-92. 

OoTemxnent  of  India. 

■  Talukdari  Setflement  Offict r,  Bombay  Preaidency,  1891-92, 

Bombay  Governmtnt. 

— —    Vaccination,  Punjab,  1892-93. 

Panjab  GoTernment, 

"  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1892-1893, 

Bombay  GoTemment. 

Sajtaranoini,  By  Dr.  A.  Stein,  Vol.  I. 

The  Author. 

Bail  and  Riverbome  Trade,  Punjab,  for  the  Quarter  ending  SOUi 

September  1892. 

Punjab  Goveramenl. 

TraiRcs,  Sind,  1891-92  and  1892  98. 

Bombay  Government. 
■ Trade,   Punjab,  for  the  Quarter  ending  Slat 

December  1892. 

Punjab  GoTemment. 

Rail  and  Road-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1892-93. 

Bombay  GoTemmeni. 
Keturn,  Rail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 

—    East  India  Home  Charges, 

Secretory  of  Stote  for  India. 

Rktubnb,  Rail  and  River-borne  Traffic,  Bombay,  1891-92. 

Bombay  GoTemment- 

Reviiw  of  Trade  of  India,  1892-93. 

(}of  emment  of  India. 

Rbvisbd  Settlement,  Rawalpindee,  Punjab. 

Punjab  Goyemment. 
Rbtision  Surrey  Settlement,  Ardanari,  Sholapore. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 

■  Newasa,  Ahmednagar. 

Bombay  Government. 
— ■  Pachora,  Rhandeth. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 
— — ^— — — — ^—  Panwel,  Kolaba. 

Bombay  GoTernment. 
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Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Sangola  Taluka,  Sholapur. 

Bombay  Government. 

Recrudescence  of  Leprosy. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co* 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East.     Satapatha  Brahmana. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sanitary  Admiuistration,  Punjab,  1892. 

Punjab  Government. 

Measures  in  India,  1890-91  and  1892-93. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Search  for  Knowledge.     A.  M.  Pearson. 

The  Author. 

Settlement  Report,  Jalandar  and  Ferozcpore,  Punjab. 

Punjab  GoTemment. 

Sharangdhar  Sanhita,  Edited  by  Prabhuram  J.  Vaidya. 

The  Editor. 

Statement,  Trade  of  British  India,  1887-88  to  1891-92. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 

and  Navigation,  British  India,  1892-98. 

Government  of  India- 

■  and  Navigation,  British  India,  1891-92,  Part  II.. 

Government  pf  India. 
Status  of  Woman  in  India. 

Friend  of  Social  Reform. 
Statistical  Abstract,  British  India,  No.  27. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India* 

r Tables  for  British  India. 

Government  of  India. 

Survey  Settlement,  Ehed  Petha,  Suvernadurga,  Ratnagiri. 

Bombay  Government* 

■  Mai  van,  Ratnagiri. 

Bombay  Government. 

■ Vaijapur,  Cbopda,  Khandesh. 

Bombay  Government 

Sub- Soil  Water  Classification,  Gujerath. 

Bombay  Government. 

Tide  Tables,  Indian  Ports,  1803-94. 

Government  of  India. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Aden,  1892-93. 

Bombay  Government. 
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ERRATA. 
P.  9, 1. 10.     For  '"Sricbandraauri,  Vibodhachandra  and  Tinni  (?)" 
read  "  Vijayasinlia,  Srfchandrasflri  and  Vibudhachandra." 

P.  10  1.  V.     f'"'  "  Sirinalmchariya  "  read  "  Santinahacbiiriya." 


AjitasitLha— 

Meiiiirincd  »s  pupil  of  Sinliapitkbhii  n»d  guru  nf  Dtvtiiidm* 
HJolia  in  tlio  Anuhala  gtu^lichba.  3,  App.  p.  2iO.  Horn,  in 
Snravat  1283,  of  Jinndeva,  and  Jinndi-vi.  Klutt.  Spocimeu 
eincB  Jftina-Onomastikona,  p.  23,  niili  a  rrfoi-enco  to  tlte 
pattuvali  of  tbat  gacticLba  given  at  tbe  end  of  llio  Vidlupak- 
sbaguchclibiytipi-atilcramanasATa,  Ki.  Uotnbay,  ISK'J.  p.  5V9. 
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Aj&tabatru  upftdbyftya— 

Author  of  a  PuslipabhilshyB.  He  wrolo  it  for  his  pupil 
ViahDuyasas.     3,  Appendix  p.  360.     See  Weber,  I.  p.  76. 

Ajita  BOri — 

Mentiooed  as  one  uf  the  gloritia  of  the  Brihad  gnchchha> 
3,  App.  p.  80. 

Ajitadeva  sftri — 

Author,  in  Samvat  1273,  of  a  Yogavidhi,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  Vichuramtiiitsangi'iiha.  Ajitadcvasflri  inentionB  his 
predecessor  'Srt  Bhnnuprabliagaru,  and  names  with  honoar 
Bilagana  (  ?  Silaguna,  Samvat  1250.  See  Weber,  II.  pp.  956 
andlOUl),  Manaturiga,  MaIayaBQn,&ud  Bhadragopta, all  of  tha 
Chandra  kula.  3,  App.  p.  30G.  The  CamLnj-  piilra-Ieaf  SIS. 
of  Mi'inatunga's  Siddliajayantiuharita  wlis  written  and  pre- 
sented to  Ajitadevosfiri  in  Samvat  1'2CI.     3,  App.  p.  ib. 

Ajitaprabba  gftoi — 

Mi'iitioned  as  one  of  three  teachers  who  wera  lecturing  in 
Vijfipura  (Gujarat)  lit  Samvat  1292.     3,  App.  p,  36. 

Ajitasiaha— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  SinhapiiLblia  and  ^'uru  of  Devtiidra- 
Hiiilta  in  the  Aiiciiitla  gai'hciiba.  3,  App.  p,  2:20.  Born,  iit 
Simivat  1283,  of  Jiiindeva  and  Jinndcvt.  Ktatt,  Speeimcn 
eiiics  Jiiina-OnomafclikoiiH,  p.  23,  with  a  reference  to  tlm 
pattrivali  of  that  gaclLi:bha  given  at  the  end  nf  the  Vidhipak- 
Mliagacbchhiynpi-alikrainouul^ra,  I£d.  iloinbay,  I681t,  p.  6o3. 
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Ajitasena  stiri — 

Of  tbe  Raja  gachchha,  pupil  of  Jinesvara,  who  was  pnpil  of 
Abhayadevasuri  (author  of  the  V^damahamava),  who  was 
pupil  of  Pradjumnasuri,  with  whom  that  gachchha  began. 
3,  App.  p.  159.  "  In  Sam  vat  1213  originated  the  Anchalika- 
matam/*  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XL  p.  249.  Compare  Weber,  IL 
p.  1047. 


Anchala  gachchha— 

Tbe  following  succession  list  of  this  gachchha  is  given  in 
tbe  Tirthamdlastavana  of  Municbandra.  3,  App.  p.  219  :— 
(1)  Arjarakshita.  (2)  Jajasinba.  (3)  Dharmaghosha. 
(4)  Mahendrasinba.  (5)  Siubaprabba.  (6)  Ajitasinba.  (7)Deven- 
drasinba.  (8)  Dbarinaprabba.  (9)  Siiihatilaka.  (10)  Mahen- 
draprabba.  (11)  Mcrutunga.  (12)  Jajakfrti.  (13)  Jayakesarin. 
(14)  Siddbantasagara.     (15)  Bbavasugara.    (16)  Gnoanidhaua. 

(17)  Dbarmamurti     (so    correct,    writing     Dhammamotti). 

(18)  KalyAiiasugara.  (19)  Amarasagara.  Compare  Yidhi« 
pakshagacbcbijapratikramanasutra,  pp.  504  to  516. 

Ananta — 

Author  of  tbe  Kamasamfiba.  Son  of  Mandana.  3,  App. 
p.  366.  He  wrote  this  book  in  A.  D.  1457.  Aofrecht  in 
Ox.  Cat.  and  C.  C. 

Ananta  bhatta — 

Author  of  tbe  Ramakalpadmma.  Son  of  EamalAkarabhattat 
who  was  tbe  son  of  Ramakrisbnabbatta,  who  was  the  son  of 
Narayanabbatta.  He  wrote  his  book  at  the  request  of  &i 
Garlbadasa,  minister  of  Maharuna  Bajasinha.     !»  p.  107. 


Anantaklrti — 

Apparently  anotber  name  for  DJiarmadisagaQii  anthor  of  an 

U^'?*^B«Tr>8lii.     3,  App.  p.  1.^1.  V.  2. 


AnantodaTa— 

Author  of  tlieKnsbnubhftktichandriki'inAlfilcft.   Sonof  Apttdern. 

2,  p.  104.  Annnta'leva  wns  a,  client  of  BajabalmrJar  Chandi-a. 
Hia  rather  Apudera  was  the  son  of  a  pi'ovious  AnantadevK, 
and  grandson  of  a  previous  A|iadet-a.     Aafrecht  in  C.  C, 

Apar&jita — 

Mentioned  oa  third  in  the  list  of  fiva  "  Irutapamgaa "  («ra- 
takevalins).  the  five  being  Nnndin,  Nandimitra,  Apar&jita, 
Govardhana,  and  Bliadi-abfiho.  TheBrutakevalins  were  called 
by  that  generic  name  as  being  conversant  with  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  l»re,  inciuding  the  twelfth  anga.  Compare 
bhandarkar'e  Report,  1B83-4.,  p.  122,  where  the  Digambara 
list  (in  which  Vishnu  is  subatitnted  for  oar  Nandin)  Je  given, 

3,  App.  p.  25*;. 

Abhayadeva  s&ri— 

Pupil  and  aaci^essor  of  Pradynm-nasflri,  of  the  HSja  gachchha. 
Compare  above,  under  Ajitasena.  Dencribed  as  a  liou 
that  roamed  at  ease  in  the  wild  forest  of  books  on  logic. 
That  the  rivers  of  various  conflicting  opinions  might  not 
swetip  away  the  path  of  the  good  Abhayadeva  wrote  his 
VAdamahAmava  (an  ocean  into  which  all  these  rivers  emptied 
themselves).  He  was  siiMeeded  by  Jlaesvara.  3,  App. 
pp.  158-9:  lt'.2,  vv.  G.  7,  29,  30.  wheiv  Miniki-flchjiDdj-fl, 
author,  in  1276,  of  the  pHrsvaniithai'haritra  claims  to  be  9tU 
in  descent  from  him.  The  same  as  the  AhhajadevBsQrij 
author  of  a  V'adamaharnava,  who  is  mentioned  by  Siddha- 
senasuri  (wrote  in  Samvat  1242)  us  hia  ninth  predecessor, 
in  a  lino  according  to  which  Abhnyaileva  was  succeeded 
by  Dhanesvarasuri,  who  was  a  coniempnrary  of  King  Munja. 
Weber,  II.  p.  851,  vv.  1,  2,  pp.  1:21,  4  5.  This  AbLayadeva 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  SLioimatisDlra,  which  he 
Biyled  TattvabodhavidhSyini.  Sec  It.  Mitra,  X.  pp.  39,  40. 
The  Katipayasutravji'ikhya  mentioned  by  Klatt  perhaps  is 
not  a  distinct  book  from  this.  Tiiia  Abhayadevasfiri  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  "  world-renowaed"  aflri 
of  that  name  who  was  one  of  the  tn'o  trachors  of  ^Antisnri 
(died  Samvat  1096).  See  Bhandarkar's  Kaport,  1883-4, 
p.  4t0,  and  Weber,  TT.  p.  S27. 
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Abhayadeva  sCiri — 

Founder  of  the  Brihat  Kharatara  gachchha.  See  Weber,  II. 
p.  626.  Commonly  called  the  Navangavrittikfit,  from  the 
commentaries  composed  by  him  on  nine  of  the  angas  (3  to 
11).  He  was  born  at  Dhara,  the  son  of  Dhana,  a  merchant 
of  that  plnco,  and  Dhanadevt  his  wife.  His  name,  before 
his  conversion,  was  Abhayakumara,  Ho  obtained  the  position 
of  acharya  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  made  sfiri  by 
Jinesvarasuri,  at  the  request  of  Vardhamanasflri,  in  Samrat 
1088.  Ho  died  at  Kappa davanijagrama  in  Gujarat  in  Samvat 
1135,  or,  accordine:  to  other  aufehorities,  Samvat  11 39,  See 
Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  pp.  248  and  253.  Vardham&na,  Jine- 
svara,  Jinachandi'a  and  our  Abhayadeva  (Jinachandra*s  laghn- 
gnrubhratar)  are  Xos.  39,  40,  41  and 42  with  Klatt.  Abhaya- 
deva is  known  to  have  written  the  following  works:— 

1.  A  commentary  on  tho  Sthananga.  3,  App.  p.  100. 
Abhayadeva  wrote  this  work  in  Samvat  1120  at  Anabila- 
pattana,  in  the  house  of  the  merchant  Achchhnpta,  for  an 
assem\)ly  of  pandils  under  the  leadership  of  Dronacharja. 
Yasodevaijaui,  pupil  of  Ajitasinhacharya  assisted  him. 
See  Weber,  11.  p.  401,  and  ludische  Studien,  XVI.  p.  277. 

2.  A  commentary  on  the  Samavaynngfa.  3,  App. 
p.  176.  Written  in  the  same  year  and  at  same  place.  See 
Weber,  II.  p.  420. 

3.  A  commentary  on  the  Bhagavatisiktra.  3,  App. 
p.  172.  Abhayadeva  wrote  this  work  at  Anahilapaitana,  in 
the  house  of  the  merchant  Achchhupta,  in  Samvat  1128. 
See  Weber,  II.  p.  464. 

4.  A  commentary  on  the  JnatadharmakathAnga. 
Abhayadeva  finishetl  this  book  on  tho  Dnsserah  of  Samvat 
1120.  1,  App.  p.  35  ;  3,  App.  pp.  60,  73,  146.  See  Weber, 
II.  p.  482. 

5.  Commentaries  on  tho  UpAsakadasa,  the  Antakfid- 
dasa,  and  the  Anuttaraupapatika,  the  7th,  8th  and  9tli 
angas.  1,  App.  p.  36.  For  the  ascription  of  these  commen- 
taries, which  are  anonymous,  to  Abhayadeva,  see  Weber,  II, 
pp.  49'\  491,  notes.  And  note  that  in  this  MS.  they  are 
bouud  together,  so  to  say,   with  Abhayadeva's  commentary 
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on  the  6th  anga.  CompRre  3,  App.  |i.  7S,  wliers  t}ir  n 
moas  commeataries  on  tho  7th,  Rih  nnd  Ot.b  nngng  mnltc  in 
the  BRme  way  one  book  witli  A blmjaileva's  cininnpiiijirica  oil 
the  loth  and  llth  angns,  the  whole  being  apfmrently 
ascribed  to  him.  The  Mti.  of  ihe  comnientftry  of  the  pth 
anga  at  1,  App,  p.  36  (wriitt-n  iii  Sum  vat  1184),  has  the  two 
verges,  given  in  the  Editio  Princeps,  which  fail  iu  the 
Berlin  MS.  (Weber,  11  p.  507).  but  without  the  Bscription 
to  Abhayadcva,  which  tlio  editiou  baa.  It  is  apparently 
an  interpolation  there. 

6.  A  commentary  on  the  PmSnnvyilkarnijSnga,  3. 
App.  pp.  70  and  73.  Abhnyadova  states  that  this  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  the  coropsny  ut  p&ndits  nnder 
Droijia's  leadership  already  referred  to,  Weber,  II, 
p.  521. 

7.  A  commentary  on  the  VipAkasiltm,  thp  dovnoth 
anga.    3,  App.  p,  73. 

8.  A  commentary  on  tlic  Uvinsflfnv.  .1,  App,  p.  fi9. 
Bee  Weber,  II.  p.  544,  wliei-o  n.  reference  to  Hi-ona's  com- 
pany of  pandits  is  again  given. 

9.  Anihanapagarana  (A  lAdhanaprakiinii.ift}.  1,  App. 
pp.  17  and  84 ;    3,  App.  p,  24, 

10.  A  Commentary  on  the  Panchaluka  of  Haribhadra. 
That  Ahliayadeva  wroto  such  a  commentary  is  mentioned 
in  the  VichSrAmritnsangi-aha.  See  Weber,  II.  p.  889,  1.  22, 
and  p.  920,  I.  14.  Abhajadeva  composed  this  commentary 
at  Dhavalakkiipura  (Dliolka)  in  Samvat  1124.  My  entry 
at  3,  App.  p.  45  of  a  Rcparnte  book  of  the  same  name  as 
Haribbadi-a's  nork  is  therefore  a  mistake.  The  book  roast 
ho  a  copy  of  Abhnyadeva's  commentary.  The  passage 
quoted  by  Weber  from  the  VichAramfitasangrahft  shews 
that  the  collection  of  prakaranas,  called  the  Pancbisaka, 
took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  each  prakarana  consisted 
of  lifty  fjfitliSs.  The  number  of  prakaranas  was  ninete«n. 
See  1,  App.  pp.  16  and  68. 

11.  Jayatihuyanastotra  (PirdvanAthastnti).  See  %  p.  2$; 
and  App.  p.  215.     Composed  in  Samvat  1111  (Elatt,  On.). 

12.  A   Commentary  on  the  NavatattapagaraQK  of  Jioft- 
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cTiandraprant.    3,  A  pp.  p.  280.     No.  1275  of  this  Report's 

Collection  is  a  copy  of  this  book. 

13.  NigodasliattrinsikA.  3,  App  p.  212.  No.  2P3  of  mj 
collection  of  I'^S'i-S  is  a  copy  of  this  book.  Com]  are  also 
Weber.  II.  p.  937,  where,  however,  the  work  is  not  ascribed 
bo  Abha}-adevas{iri. 

14.  PanchanigranthavichArasangrahant.  Government  of 
Bombay  ColKction  of  1879-80,  No.  387. 

15.  PndgalnshattrinsikA.     Klntt,  On. 

16.  A  Sungraliain  on  the  third  pada  of  the  PannaTft^l 
(the  fourth  upanga).     GBC.  Collection  of  1882-3,  No.  295. 

17.  A  commentary  on  the  yi>e8hriva8jakabhashya  of 
Jinabhadra. 

18.  A  oommenfcary  on  Haribhadra*s  Shodaiaka.  GBC. 
Collection  of  1880-1,  No.  407.  This  Report's  Collection 
No.  1355  is  a  copy  of  this  book. 

19.  A  Commentary  (in  gAthas)  on  the  Sattart  (the  Sat- 
tarikaprakarana  or  Saptatika)  of  Derendra.  See  Weber^ 
II.  p.  838. 

Abhayadeva  sCiri— 

Called  Maladhiirin,  a  title  (birnda)  he  got  from  Kama,  King 
of  Gujai*at  (Sam  vat  1120-50).  Mention  is  made  of  his  influence 
with  Khengar,  King  of  SnrAshtiti,  (Sorath),  Forbes*  Ras  Mala, 
1,  pp.  1.^4-70»  whom  he  converted,  and  who,  at  bis  instiga- 
tion, remitted  the  taxes  levied  on  pilgrims  to  Gimar.  Of  the 
Prasnavahana  knla,  Kotika  gana,  Madhyama  sAkhiiy  Sthnli- 
bhadramnni  vansa,  Hai*8hapuilya  gachchha.  Pupil  of  Jaysin* 
hasuri,  and  guru  of  the  Hcmnchandrasuri  who  composed  the 
BhavabhAvanA  in  Sam  vat  1170.  Having  converted  to  the 
Jain  faith  more  than  a  thousand  Brahmins,  "  and  the  yaksha 
Kadamada,"  ho  caused  a  temple  of  Mahavira  to  be  bailt  in  the 
city  MedntA  (near  Ajmere).  3,  App.  p.  156:  p.  133:  p.  274. 
See  also  Eielhorn  s  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Report^  p.  43. 

Abhayadeva  stlri— 

Pupil  of  Bhadresvarasiiri,  and  gum  of  the  Asa^A^  who,  i& 
Samvat  1248,  composed   the  Vivekamanjart.  3,  App.  p.  101* 
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At  3.   App.  p.   7,  T.  1,   Paramfii 
AbbftyadeTasun  was  tlio  pnjiil  i 
of  BhadrcavarasCri.     Tliese  thi 


Abbayodeva  aUri — 

Pupil  of  Vijayacliftndiasuri  (Vijayendn").  and  gnrn  of  Heva- 
bhndrasikri.  He  vms  third  iu  encceBsiuii  from  Jiuastktiara. 
(Jainasekhara,  Padiuachandra,  YijayacbandrH,  A  bhayadcva), 
■who  is  known  to  liavf  flourished  io  Samvat  1204.  Stjied 
aeecond  Abhayadeva,  not  inferior  to  tho  first.  The  Rudi'a- 
palltjagachchha  rose  to  great  emiuence  under  him,  Cf.  Klatt 
in  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  248.  "  In  Pamvat  12''4  at  Rudrapall!  the 
Rudrapalliyakharalanisakhit  was  foDcdcd  by  Jinasekhari- 
charya, — this  was  (be  second  gacbchhabbeda."  1,  p,  93.  In 
Weber,  II,  p.  ](j89,  it  ia  mentioned  that  this  writer  got  from 
the  King  of  Kaii  the  title  (biruda)  of  Viidisinlia.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Jayantavijaynkiivya,  a  copy  of  which  ia  in  this 
Report's  Collection,  Ko.  124S.  This  was  compoaed  iu  Samvat 
1278. 

AbhayadOTB  BOri— 

A  contemporary  of  Gunnkarasiiri,  who  in  Sam  vat  1426  com- 
posed, in  Saras vattpat tana,  a  Bbakliimaroetoti-a(tkA.  Jaoobi'a 
MS.  (Klatt,  On.).  A  copy  of  this  commrntary  haa  been 
bought  for  Government  this  year,  Klatt  says  that  this 
Abhayadovaiiuri  compoeed  a  Tijayapahnttastotra  in  Samvat 
1451. 

Ab  bin  an  da — 

Quoted  by  Kahemendra,  in  hie  Suvptlatilaka,  where  ho  men- 
tions that  Abhinanda  loved  the  annabtnbh  metre. 

Amaracbandra  stlri— 

Twin  pupil  and  Buccenaor  fwith  AnandasCii)  of  SAnlisflri,  who 
was  the  siicceasor  of  Mahendra  in  tbe  Nilgendra  gachcbha. 
Anandasfiri  and  AmaracbandrasQri  were  styled  VyAghrasifiuka 
and  Sinhasi^uka  reBpectively  by  Siddharaja  (ascended  the 
throne  Samvat  115U).  They  were  eucceeiied  by  Haribhadra- 
Buri,  llaribhadi-asuri  by  Vijayasenae&n.  who  was  tho  ^am  of 
Udayaprabbasuri,  author  of  the  DharnntbhyndayamabAkavyu. 
S,  App.  p.  17. 
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Amarachandra  ^ 

Author  of  the  J inondraeharitra,  otherwise  called  the  PadmA- 
nandakiivya.  Pupil  of  Jinadatta^uri.  1,  p  58:  App.  p.  2. 
My  conjecture  about  this  Jinadatta  is  wrong.  See  Bhandar- 
kar's  Second  Report,  p.  6,  and  the  entry  Jiuadatta  of  the 
Vayada  gachchha  in  this  Index.  Amarachandra  completed 
tlio  KuvyakalpalatA  of  his  friend  Aritsinha,  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentnry  to  the  whole  book,  which  ho  stjled  Kavisikshavritti. 
He  wrote  also  the  Chhandomtnavali,  the  Kahlkalapa,  and  the 
Balabhurata.  ''  Arisinha  and  Aniaz*achandra  were  fellow  sta- 
dents,  and  lived,  according  to  the  account  given  by  RAjasekhara, 
in  the  Prabandhachaturvinsati,  in  the  time  of  Vtsaladeva, 
before  he  got  possession  of  the  throne  of  Patan,  t.  c,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.*'  Bhandarkar. 

Amaraprabha  stLri— 

Author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bhaktamarastotra  of  M&na* 
tungasuri.  lie  wrote  this  at  the  request  of  his  "vachanA- 
chArya*'  Devasuudara.  3,  App.  p.  2*28.  Gnnasagara,  aathor 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Kdlyaiiamandirastotra  of  Kumnda- 
chandra,  tells  us  that  he  succreeded  SAgarendu  (SagarachandraX 
who  succeeded  Amaraprabha,  who  succeeded  Devasiiri.  This, 
is  probably  the  same  Amai^prabha.  His  teacher  Devasundara 
was  born  Sam  vat  139<>,  took  vrata  1404  at  MahesvaragrAma, 
and  became  suri  in  Sam  vat  1420  at  Anahilapattana.  Klatt, 
Ind.  Ant.  XL  p.  255.     See  also  Weber,  II.  p.  938,  note  ». 

Amaras&gara — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  KalyAnasagarain  the  Anchala gachchha. 
In  the  patfcavali  of  that  gachchha.  Bomb.  Ed.  p.  516,  the  dates 
for  this  teacher  are  piven  as  follows  :  born,  Sam  vat  1694  in 
Oodeypore ;  diksha,  Sam  vat  1705 ;  acharyapada,  Sam  vat  1714,  in 
Cambay;  gachchhesapada,  Sam  vat  1718  in  Bhooj ;  died,  Samvat 
1762  in  Dholka,  Vidyasagara  succeeded  him.  Mentioned  as 
pupil  of  'Sivasindhusuri  (=  KalyanasAgara)  who  was  papil  of 
Dharmamurti  of  the  Vidhipaksha  gachchha,  in  the  Chandra 
kula.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Vidyisagara,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Udayabdhi  (Udayasngara),  author  of  a  Snatppanchasiki* 
3,  App.  p.  238. 


Amftra  Bfiri— 

Keation«d  among  the  jngapradhiuaa,     3,  App.  p.  308. 

Ajnftlftohftndrs  gaoi— 

Wrote  at  Brotwih  in  Samvat  115B  the  fii«t  copy  of  Devabba- 
dnwAri's  KaihliiTat.aHkosa.     3,  App,  p.  141. 

Amltagati — 

Autlior  of  the  Dimrmapai'iksha.  He  was  the  papil  of  MSdh- 
avasena,  who  succeeded  Xemialieaa,  who  succeeded  Amitagati, 
"gananatha,"  who  succeeded  Devosenu,  ■who  sntceeded  VW- 
sena,  "sri-inathnriinHm  yatniiuim  garish thal.i."  All  thuse 
writers  weio  Digambara  Jains.  3,  p.  11;  App.  p.  294. 
Amitagati's  name  is  known  aB  the  author  of  the  SubAahitamt- 
naaandoba,  a  book  written  in  Samvat  1050,  Bhandnrkar'a 
Report,  1882-83,  p.  45.  Iq  a  manuscript  bought  for  Govern- 
ment this  j-ear  the  date  of  the  DharniapailkGh^  is  given  as 
"  SamvataarAnaiti  vigate  sahasre  samaptalau  (sic.  correct 
aasaptatan)  vikramapurtbivasja,"  Our  author  ia  therefore  to 
be  identified  with  the  aothor  of  the  Sabhi'ishitaratttafiandoba. 
For  the  deecriptioo  of  Vtiasena  as  '  head  of  tlie  Mathum  asce- 
tics' see  Weber's  notice  of  the  Dharmaparikshfl,  II.  p.  1110, 
and  the  pa8saj;;i}  rL'fecred  to  there  at  II.  p.  182,  where  tbo  sects 
oftheDigaml-^iiii  .Luiis  arewuii  to  be  roor:(l)  KiisljU^iiiyha. 
(2)  Miilusangba,  (3)  Mathurasangba,  and  (4)  Gopyasangha. 

Amritaohandra  a&rj— 

Author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Samayasfira  of  Knndakondft 
cbarya.  1,  App.  p.  86:  2,  p.  161.  The  name  of  the  com. 
mcntary  is  AtmakhjAti.  No.  1485  in  this  Report's  Collection 
is  a  copy  of  text  and  com  m  «  ntary  of  this  work.  According  to 
a  Higaniabam  pattAvali  procured  this  year  AmptachandraEflri 
lived  1. 1  Samvat  962,  and  wrote,  besides  hi«  Samayastratikai 

(2)  Pravacbanasnratikfl. 

(3)  Panchiistikayat'ltft. 

(4)  TattvArtbasAra. 

(5)  ParuslifirtbaaiddbyupAya. 

(6)  TattvodipikA. 

No.  1458  in  this  Report's  CollectioB  u  a  copj  of  No.  2,  and 
No.  llo4  a  copy  of  No.  5. 


Ambadeya — 

The  chief  pupil  of  UddjotanaBAriy  pfnpil  of  NemiobftndimBftri. 
3,  App.  p.  68. 

Arahamitta-^ 

Mentioned  aniong  the  jngapradh&nas*    S,  App.  p.  808. 

Arihimitta— 

Mentioned  among  the  yng^pradhAnas.     3»  App.  p.  808* 

Arjuna  yati  (Ajjana  jai) — 

At  his  death,  1350  years  after  Mahftvtra,  the  JnAiMatra  in 
its  original  shape  was  lost.    3,  App«  p.  22. 

Ananta — 

Author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  KAtyAyanalraiitaaAtra.  2, 
p.  10.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  PratijnAparisiBhtabhAfliya, 
L.  2578.  "  He  is  quoted  by  Devabhadra  and  by  YAjnikadevai 
and  quotes  on  his  part,  Vasudeya,  Karka,  Pitribbftti,  TaBogopin 
and  Bhartriyajna.'*     Anfrecht  in  G.  C. 

Alaka — 

Author  of  the  Vishamapadoddyota  to  HatnAkara's  EEaraTijajm. 
1,  p.  13.«  He  was  the  son  of  RajAnaka  JayAnaka.  He  finished' 
the  Kavyaprakil^a,  left  incomplete  by  Mammata.  2^  p.  15. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  AlankarasarvasTa.     2,  p.  17. 

Anandameru — 

Guru  of  Padmameru,  who  was  gum  of  Padmasnndara,  wbo 
wrote  the  RayamallabhyudayamahakAvya  in  Samvat  1615. 
3,  App.  p.  257. 

Ananda  rftjAnaka — 

Author  (in  A.  D.  1665)  of  the  EayyaprakAsanidarianA.  1, 
p.  21  ;  2,  p.  15.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  NaiBbadfa^atSkli. 
Buhler*8  Kashmir  Report,  p.  X.    Weber,  II.  p.  143. 

Anandavlra  gai^i — 

GuxoL  of  Sanghaviragani,  wbo  was  gttrn  of  UdayaYlraga^i, 
who  was  gum  of  Udayasingbamuni,  who  wrote  oat^  in 
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1644,  a  copy  of  Ratnasekharasflri'B  "Sroddhapratikraiuiina- 
BUtravptti.     3,  App.  p.  2ii?. 

Aoanda  slUi— 

Twin  pupil,  in  the  NS^ndm  gschchha,  with  Amaracbaodra- 
abn,  of  Siintisui-i,  Styled  Vyagliraiiiuka  by  Siddha  Btja. 
3,  App.  p.  17. 

Ananda  stlri — 

Mentioned  aa  a  famons  writer  in  the  Bribad  gacbcbba.  3, 
App.  p.  80. 

Amradeva  slUi— 

Wrote,  in  Samvat  1190,  a  Commentary  on  the  AkhyNnaka- 
maiiikoHa  of  Kcmichaudra.  Nfmtchandra  is  known  to  bave 
written  bis  Uttsiudbytiyanavritti  iu  Samvat  ll'29.  Oar 
author  waa  tlm  pupil  (or  perhsps  ddI}^  in  the  Jiuo  of:  bat 
compare  the  datta)  of  Jiuaehandra,  who  was  the  papil  of 
Nemiobaudra.     3,  App.  p.  81 ;  see  aleo  1,  App.  p.  89,  v.  t!09. 

Aryenandila  (Ajjanandila) — 

Antbor  of  tbe  Vaiiuttastotra  (Vaimtyastariina).  3,  App  p.  329. 
Compare  Weber.  II,  pp.  tJ74  and  91'.'. 

Aryamah&giri^ 

3,  App.  p.  177.     Eighlb  in  the  TapAgacbcbhapattiivnli :  t«nth 

in  the  Kbaratai-ajjaphchhapaltSvalt.  "  AryamabAgiri  and  his 
laghngnrubhri'itar  ArjosubaRtin  :  the  former,  of  the  ElApatja- 
goti-a,  lived  t}tirl)-  ,vears  in  griba,  40  in  vrata,  46  as  sfiri,  and 
died  at   tbe  age  oi  "lUU.  249  V."     Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XL  p.  246. 

Aryaraksh  ita — 

Uentioncd  as  a  yagapradb&na.  3,  App.  p.  308.  Cf.  pp.  51, 
271-2.  "At  ihe  sumo  time  [as  Chaudi«.  eighteentb  in  the 
KharataragacKchlmpaltAvali]  lived  Aryaraksbita,  son  of  tbe 
purohita  Somuduva,  and  HndrasomS,  dwoiling  at  Da»apura, 
He  learnt  from  Vajra  nine  pnrvas  and  a  fragment  of  iho  lOtb, 
and  taught  tboui  to  bia  pnpil  Durbalikapusbpamitia."  Klatt, 
Ind.  Ant.  XL  p.  217. 
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Aryarakshita — 

Founder  of  the  Ancbala  or  Vidhipaksha  gaobclilia,  Onm  of 
Jayasinha,  who  was  gnru  of  Dharmaghosha.  3,  App. 
p.  219.  This  Dharmaghosha  wrote  in  SamTat  126S.  1,  App. 
p.  12.  In  MerutuDga*s  Satapadisaroddhara  (Nob.  1340 — 
1,  of  this  Report's  Collection)  it  is  stated  that  this  Arjarak- 
shita  was  born  in  Sam  vat  1136,  in  the  village  Dantani,  that  he 
took  vrata  in  Sam  vat  1142,  and  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  91 
in  Samvat  1226.  He  was  called  Godn  by  his  father,  Yijaya- 
cliandra  by  his  garn,  and  Aryarakshita  by  his  hUti.  In  the 
pattAvali  of  the  Anchala  gachchha  (Bombay  Ed.  1889)  it  is 
stated  that  Aryarakshita  founded  the  gachchha  in  Samyat 
1169. 


AryaBuhastin— 

A  contemporary  of  AryamahAgiri.     3,  App.  p.  177. 

ABaqla  — 

Author  of  the  VivegamanjarJ  (Vivekamanjarl).  This  book  he 
com  posed  in  Samvat  1248.  1,  App.  pp.  56,  75;  3,  App.  pp.  12- 
23,  31,  100.     For  Asada  see  3,  p.  39. 


Indurftja  (Bhattendxirftja)— 

Quoted  by  Ksbemendra  in  his  Suvrittatilaka.  1,  p.  7.  Also 
in  the  same  writer's  Auchityavich&racharcha,  Peterson  *•  The 
Aachityulankara  of  Ksbemendra,  <&c."  p.  20.  Indari^ja  is 
quoted  in  Abhinavagupta*s  DhvanyAlokattka,  BubWs 
Kashmir  Report,  p.  66  :  and  at  the  end  of  his  Bhagavadgitatfka 
Abhinavagupta  says  he.  was  his  teacher,  and  adds  that  he  was 
son  of  Sribhiitiraja,  and  grandson  of  Sanchaka,  of  the  KAtya- 
yanagotra,  p.  80.  Verses  by  IndurAja  are  found  in  the 
"Sarngaddhai-apaddhati  and  the  SubhashitAvali. 


Indradinna — 

Mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Suhasti  vansa.  3,  App.  p.  S08. 
Indradinna  is  thirteenth  in  the  Kharatara  gachchha^  and  tenth 
in  the  Tapa  gachchha  in  Klatt's  tables. 
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ladrftnandin — 

Mentioned  as,  vHh  Bliaratanarapati  and  'SrMdbadeva,  antbor 
of  thirty-ail  Upanislmda  (veda*,  vedfinta).  3,  App.  p.  332. 
Aathor  of  a  PiiravanAthuslitaka.     3,  App.  p.  264. 

IndrabhtLtl— 

Or  Gantama.  Tie  first  ganadham.  3.  App.  p.  38.  See 
Weber,  II.  pp.  983  and  1030,  "Mabavira's  first  disciple  was 
Gaatatna,  also  called  Indrabhflti,  of  tlie  Gantamagotra,  son  of 
the  brahman  Vasnbhuti  and  liia  wife  Prithvl,  born  in  Govara- 
grama  in  Uagadha,  died  at  RSjagriba  at  the  age  of  92,  twelve 
years  after  Mahavlra's  nirvina."     Klatt,  lm\.  Ant.  XI.  p.  240, 

Indrftoli&iya — 

Uentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Yogavidbi,     3,  App.  p.  28C. 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapi-adhiinaa,     3,  App.  p.  308. 

TJtpalarftja— 

Or  Utpalarajadeva.  Quoted  by  Kshemendra  in  hie  Snvfit- 
tatilaka.  1,  p.  7.  Qnoted  also  in  the  same  writer's  Kayika^ 
thabhara^a  and  Auchityavichiiraohai'cbri. 

Udayadharma  sCtri— 

Of  the  Agama  gachchha.  Apparently  mentioned  as  the 
antbor  of  the  Dharmakalpadmma.     3,  App.  p.  2S£. 

Udayaprabha  sfiri — 

Author  of  the  DharmiibhyndayaniahakfiYya.  ndayaprabbasAri 
gives  his  Bpiritual  genealogy  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Mahendraprahhn,     Of  the  Nagendra  gachchha. 

(2)  'SAntisflri. 

(3)  Anandasflri  and  Amarachandrasflri.    Contemporariei 

of  SiddharAja. 

(4)  Haribhadrasiiri.     Called  EalikAlagaatama. 
(■'))     VijayasenaaOri, 

(6)     Udayaprabhasflri.     Our  anthor. 
3,  App.  p.  16.     See  also  3,  p.  31.     He  was  the   author  alw 
of  an  Arambbasiddhi,  for  which  see  Weber,  I L  p.  306.     The 
"  sanghnpati  "  whom  he  hononrs  hera  is  his  patron  YattapIlK, 
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minister  of  Ytradhavala  (died  1241  A.  D.).  No.  874  in  this 
Report's  Collection  is  a  copy  of  the  Arambhasiddhi.  1,  App.  p. 
33 ;  3,  App.  p.  1(5.  Udayapmbha  ia  mentioned  in  au  inscrip- 
tion, dated  Sam  vat  12^7.  Wilson,  Asiatic  Beaearches,  Z7L 
p.  3u9;  Weber,  II.  p.  942»  note. 

Udayaprabha  stlri — 

Author  oF  a  VishamapadavjukhjA  to  Nemichandra's  Prava- 
chanasuroddhuru.  He  gives  his  spiritaal  genealogy  as  follows : — 

(1)  Dhartnaghosha.     He  conquered  his  opponents  in  the 

presence  of  the  King  of  Sap&dalaksha. 

(2)  Yasobhadi-a. 

(3)  Haviprabha. 

(4)  Oar  author.    He  was  assisted  by  Jayaprabhamnni. 

3,  App.  pp.  126  and  262. 

Udayaratna  gai^i — 

Of  tlie  Agama  gachchha.  Pupil  of  Mnnirtinhasftri.  He 
wrote  out,  in  Sfimvat  1430,  a  copy  of  the  ^ilpalacharita  of 
RatnaAekhara,  a  work  composed  in  Sam  vat  1428.  Uilayaratna- 
gnni  wi-ote  it  out  in  the  city  Madhomatl  of  Sanrlshtim.  8^ 
App.  p.  203. 

Udayavallabha — 

Pupil  of  Elatnasinha,  and  one  of  the  three  gams  of  Labdhi- 
sagara,  who  wrote  the  ISripalakatha  in  Samvat  1557.  These 
writers  belonged  to  the  TapA  gachchha.     S,  App.  p.  220. 

Udayayira  ga9i— 

Guru  of  Udayasinghamuni,  who  wrote  out,  in  Samvat  1646^  a 
copy  of  Ratnasckharahiin's  5raddhapratikramanas(itrav{ittL 
See  under  Udayasinghamuni.     3,  App.  p.  227. 

Udayasftgara — 

One  of  the  three  gurus  of  Labdhisagara,  author,  in  Samvat 
1557,  of  the  Srfpalakatha.     3,  App.  p.  220. 

Udayasftgara — 

Author  of  the  8n4tripanchAiikA.  "  VidhipakshagmolieUildlii- 
rajapAjyabhatlaraka^."   Udayas&gara,  who  oompoead  tide  book 
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in  Samvat  1804  (P  wrote  perhaps  "  varsbe  'bdhikliABhitiidiiiDite**) 
in  PAdalipta  city  (Palitana)  of  SnrAshtra  (Sorath),  giTes  his 
Bpiritnal  genealogy  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Dharmamiirti.    Of  the  Chandra  knia  and  the  Yidhi* 

paksha  gachchha.     See  Weher,  11.  p.  257, 

(2)  Sivasindhns^kri. 

(3)  Amsr^bdhisi^ri  (Amarasagarasflri). 

(4)  Yidyasagara.     "npakesavaniajannBhal^." 

(5)  Udajodadhi  (UdayasAgara).     Our  author.     ISivasin- 

dhosAri  in  this  list  is  a  synonym  of  Kalyllj^asAgars 
(see  that  entry :  i^ivaskalyftna,  and  sindha»slgara). 
His  gara  was  Dharmamflrti  (Dhammagntti  at  8, 
p.  220,  mnst  be  a  mistake  for  Dhammamutti). 
Udayas^gara  wrote  at  the  request  of  YimalasAdhn.  S,  App. 
p.  236. 

Udayasingha  muni— 

Wrote  oat  in  Visvala  city  (Yisnagar),  in  Samyat  1646,  a  copy  of 
Ratnasekharasiiri's  SraddhapratikramanasAtraviitti.  Udaya- 
singhamnni  gives  his  spiritual  genealogy  as  foUows  :-« 

(1)  Somavimalasi^ri.    Of  the  TapA  gaohchha. 

(2)  Hema  somas  Ciri. 

(3)  AnandavtrngAni. 

(4)  Sanghavlragani. 

(5)  Udajavii-agani. 

(6)  Oar  scribe.     3,  App.  p.  227. 

Uddyotana  stlri  — 

Pupil  of  Nemichandrasiiri,  who  wa«  pupil  of  Dera^ili'i 
(Klatt,  Kharatara  gachchha  Nos.  36,  37,  38).  Guru  of-Var- 
dhamuna  (Klatt,  No.  39).  3.  App.  pp.  6«,  314.  ••  Uddyotana, 
with  whose  pupils  originated  the  84  gachchhas  now  existing. 
He  died  on  a  pilgrimage  which  he  had  undertaken  from 
MAlavakadeaa  to'Sati  unjaya  to  worship  Rishablia  Uddyotana 
coiisiciated,  14(54  Vira  or  SaniVHt  994,  SiirrHdevAsuri  ; 
according  to  others,  eight  ^{iril*,  under  a  large  fig  tree  (vata) 
in  the  boundary  of  the  village  Teli  on  Mount  Arbuda 
(Abu).  Thence  originated  the  Vfihad-  or  Yada-  (Vata-) 
gnchcliha."  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XL  pp.  248  and  25i.  See  also 
Weber,  H.  pp.  It04  and  1035. 
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Um&8Vftti  — 

Author,  among  many  other  works,  of  the  TattyArihft.  8ee  3, 
p.  35.  Siddhasenagaui,  who  wrote  a  commentarj  on  the 
work,  gives  the  following  information  about  hie  author  (8, 
App.  p.  83,  corrected  with  the  help  of  a  copy  of  Siddhaoena'e 
book  bought  for  Qovernmcnt  this  year).  In  his  **  prarrftja- 
kauvaya"  his  *'  pitamaha"  was  ^ivasrt.  The  pupil  of  Sivasrt 
was  Ghoshanandikshamaua  (so  correct  p.  84,  1.  4.  Klatty 
Onomasticon,  had  already  corrected  GhoshanandikBhamAsra- 
maua).  His  pupil  was  UmAsvAti.  In  his  "  y&chan&chlryan" 
vaya*'  his  *' pitamaha"  was  Mundapada  *' mahAvichanak* 
shamana.**  Mun(1apada*s  pupil  was  MOlavachaka.  Uie  pupil 
was  Umasvuti.  Our  author  was  born  in  Nyagrodhikd  fprama, 
but  was  rcMidiug  in  Pataliputra  or  Kusumapura,  when  he 
wrote  tUo  TattvArtba  (write  vihai'ata  in  1. 8)  Hia  goira 
name  was  Kaubhlshauin.  His  father  was  SvatL  He  was 
known  as  Svatitanaja,  because  Svati  was  the  name  of  hia 
father,  and  as  Vatslsuta,  because  his  mother  was  Uma  of  the 
Yatsa  goti*a  (read  Vntsisutena  in  1.  9).  He  was  called  NAga- 
ravuchaka  by  reference  to  his  sakh&,  and  we  are  apparently  to 
understand  that  that  name  is  used  in  the  text  which  Siddha- 
senagaui has  before  him. 

In  the  Dip^mbara  pattaval!  published  by  Hoemle,  Indian 
Antiquary,  XX.  p.  341,  Umasvamin  (sic  :  but  this  must  be  an 
erroneous  correction  from  UmasvAti)  is  put  down  as  the  sixth 
suri  of  the  Samsvatt  gachchha,  between  Kundakunda  and 
Lohacharya.  Compare  2,  p.  163,  "  19  years  grihasthap 
25  diksha,  48  years  8  months  1  day  pattastha,  5  days  Tiraha, 
sarvayuh,  84  years  8  months  6  days,  Samvat  101  ki^ti  sndi  8 
till  142  asliadha  sudi  14.*'    Klatt,  Onomasticon,  from  Hoemle. 

{N.  B. — Hoernle  conjectures*  p.  344,  that  the  term  viraha  in 
these  pattavalis  means  the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  one  pontiff  and  the  enthronisation  of  his  succces- 
sor,  but  I  am  told  that  the  interval  rofeiTed  to  is  the  interral 
between  the  nomination  by  a  dying  pontiff  of  his  successor  and 
the  death  of  the  former.)  "  With  the  biruda  gfidhrapichcUiat 
see  Bhand.  Rep.  1883-4,  p.  417,  1. 12,  fr.  b.  Quoted  in  Arhata- 
darsana  of  Madhava's  Sarvadarsanasangraha*  Ed.  Bibl.  Ind* 
p.  34, 1.  8  «yad  avocliad  Vachanacharya]|^«"  see  Hall,  BiUiogr. 
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p.  162  i  Anfrecht,  Cat.  Bodl.  p.  247, 1.  1 ;  Ind.  Sfcna.  16,  371-2.' 
Klatt,  Onomasticon.  In  the  Tlrthak&tpa  of  Jinaprabhasflri 
(No;  1256  of  this  R^-port's  Collection)  it  ia  stated  that  UmSasati 
was  the  aathor  of  5oO  Sanskrit  prakaranas,  and  also  of  tho 
Tattvirtha  and  the  commentary  to  it.  In  Indian  Antiqaary, 
X[I.  p.  20,  R.  7,  Pathak  says  that  oar  author  was  bom  at 
Girinagara  near  the  Ujayantagiri  in  Saaraabtra,  but  be  doea 
not  give  his  authority  for  this. 

"  nmftsv&tivachakasramana  composed  ^rlivakBprajnaptii 
TattvArtha,  Prasomaiuti,  see  VicharHinritaaangraJia,  Weber,  II. 
p.  919, 1.14,  fr.  b.,  920,  1.2,  500  Banstrit  works,  see  Ganadhara- 
eardb,  v.  50,  51,  ib.  p.  036,  Tattvartha  sabhfiehya,  Peterson,  IL 
Rep.  p.  79,  86,  1.  1,  Dlgambarapatl.  v.  5  p.  163,  Pratishtlia- 
Italpa,  Weber,  II.  p.  837,  1.  &,  VichSraTallabha,  attributed  to 
UmaBvati  by  the  Kharataras,  Bhand.  Eep.  1883-4,  p.  152, 
U.  22-28,  DfiSasiitritikS,  Bahler,  Rop.  n.  606.  Siddhaeenadi^a- 
kam'B  (470  Vim)  commentary  on  Tattviirtha,  see  Decc.  Colt. 
[  p.  195,  n.  7-  Quoted  in  Srntaaagam'a  (aboat  S.  1550) 
Tasodharocharita,  seo  Mitra,  No.  Till.  p.  84,  1.  3,  in  ^akala- 
bh&ahaaa's  Upadesaratnamala  composed  Samrat  1627,  Weber, 
II.  p.  1090,  1.  14,  fr.  b."     Klatt,  Onomasticon. 

The  DasaautrltibS  of  thia  list  ia  the  Tattvartha  with  its 
commentarj'.  The  r-nninientator  bore,  Siddhasenngani,  ia  to 
be  identi6ed  with  Siddhasenadiviikank  Sec  the  entry  Siddha- 
senagani. 

Uvafa  (Ovata,  Uat&) — 

Mentioned  aa  author  of  a  Nigamabhiiahya  (bis  Commentary 
on  the  V"aiurvcd.-L)  2,  p.  94.  For  thia  writer  Bee  Bfaftndharkar's 
Report,  1882-83,  p.  3.  "He  compoBed  Ibe  fiantrabUBbyft 
while  living  in  Avanti  and  while  Bhoj'a  was  ruMng  over  tbe 
country."    The  Bhoja  referred  to  ruled  from  996  to  1051  A.  D. 

Kakka  Bdri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pnpil  of  Devagnpta  and  the  gum  of  Sid* 
dhanriri,  of  the  Ukeaa  gaehehha.  3,  App.  p.  283 :  mentioned 
again  aa  the  gum  of  Siddhaailri,  3,  App.  p.  193.  He  is  third 
in  nacent  from  writers  who  wrote  in  Snmvat  1174  and  Samvst 
1192  ret^pectively.     He  ■■  therefore   No.  52   in  the  pattdvall 
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publisbed  by  Hoernle.  "  In  the  year  1154  (A.  Vikr.)  Bri 
Siddbasdri  was  succeeded  by  Sri  Kakkasiiri.  On  the  advioo 
of  Hemasiiri  (the  well-known  Hemachandra)  and  KmnirapAla 
he  expelled  the  manis  who  neglected  their  religions  duties 
(kriyahtna)/'  Indian  Antiquary,  XIX.  p.  241.  In.  both  our 
passages  KakkasAri  is  succeeded  by  Siddhasiiri  and  Devagapta 
in  that  order.  The  pattavalt  puts  Devagupta  before  Siddha- 
sAri.  In  3,  App.  p.  283,  this  Kakkasdri  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a  Mimansa,  a  JinachaityavandanaYidhiy  and  a 
Panchaprama  iii. 

Eanakaprabha  stiri — 

Guru  of  Pradyumnasiiri.  The  latter  assisted  B^lachandra 
with  his  commentary  on  the  Yivekamanjarf  of  Asada.  See 
under  Balachandra.  In  1,  App.  p.  5  it  is  stated  that  Kana* 
kaprabhasuri  was  the  pupil  of  Dev&nandasfiri,  and  that  iaci 
seems  also  to  bo  mentioned  in  our  first  passage,  v.  15. 

Kapardisv&mln^ 

The  Vedic  commentator.    Mentioned  2,  p.  102,  v.  3. 

Eamalftkara— 

"  Eamalakara  bhatta  son  of  RAmakf ishna  bhat(a»  son  of  NIWU 
yana  bhatta,  son  of  Rumesvara  bhaffa :  youngs  brother  of 
Div/lkara  bhatta :  father  of  Ananta  bhatta :   wrote  the  Nima- 

•  •  •  ■ 

yasindhu  in  1616  ^A.  D.)  "  Aufrecht  in  Catalogns  Catalugomm^ 
1,  p.  107. 

Earka— 

The  Vcdic  commentator,  2,  p.  10. 

Ealata  (Ealabaka)— 

Quoted  by  Kshemendra  in  the  Suvfittatilaka.  !»  pp.  7  and  66* 
See  the  entry  in  Introduction  to  Subhashitayall. 

Kaly&^a— 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhanas.  3,  App*  P.  808« 


Mentioned  bjf  Tasovijiiya,  tho  author  of  the  JnAnabindnpra- 
karai^a.  TasoTijayii  gives  bis  spintaaJ  lineage  as  follows: — 
In  the  gachclilia  of  Vijayftdeva  there  arose — 

(1)  Kftlji'inavijaja  (BrtmabopadhySya). 

(2)  LSbhttvijaya. 

(3)  Jitavijaja,  and  hisgarabUrilLar  Najaiijafa, 

(4)  Yaaorijaya, 

Tbe  VijayRdeva  of  tliia  list  is  tbo  sago  ot  tlie  namo  who  is 
No.  60  in  the  TapagnchchhapafctAvalt.  "  Born,  Samvat  1634  : 
dtkshfl,  1643:  paiinyfiaapada,  1655 :  sflripada,  1650!  received 
from  the  emperor  Jehanghir  the  birodha  MahAtopS,  died 
Samvat  1713.  A^bnda  audi  11,  at  Umna  nagara."  Klatt  in 
Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  p,  256.     3,  App,  p.  192. 

EalT&Qos&gara  muni— 

Uentioned  as  pupil  of  DharmamQrti  (ao  correct)  and  gam  of 
Amarasagara  in  tbe  A-nchala  gacchhs.     3,  App.  p.  220. 

K&laka— 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhSnae.  3,  App.  p.  308.  Bom 
336  Vira.  3,  App.  p.  285,  where  hia  title  'SyamArya  ia  mention- 
ed. "  Kalikachflryakathu."  3,  App.  p.  27.  This  second  Kali- 
k&charya,  abo\it  whom  tho  tale  is,  was  born  463  Vira,  3,  App. 
p.  286.  A  third  sage  of  the  name  changed  the  paryflshana 
from  tho  fifth  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  993  Vira  in  tbe 
time  of  SnlivAhana,  and  pat  the  Cfaatnrdasl  of  the  chatnrmisa 
in  place  of  the  pnrnimS,  at  beginning  and  end  of  cbitormiBya. 
3,  App.  p.  285.     Bora  990  from  Ytramoksha.     3,  App.  p.  272. 

K&lidaaa— 

Hia  love  for  the  mandakranta  metre  noticed  bj  Kshfimendn. 
1,  p.  10.  Lakshmana  praises  hia  "  kfivyatrayl"  (Raghuvania, 
Kumikraaambhava  and  Meghadflta).     3.  App.  p.  55. 

Klrtiniittra — 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradh&nas.     3,  App.  Pi  308. 

Eundakunda  ftohftrya — 

In  a  Sigambara  patlivalt  purchased  for  GoTemment  this  year 
tbe  apiritnal  lineage  of  tbia  teacher  is  given  aa  follovi ;— 
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(1)  BhadrabAhn. 

(2)  Guptigupta. 

(3)  M&gbanandin.     He  belonged  to  tbe  BalatkAra  gana, 

which  arose  in  the  Nandi  sangba,    which   was  an 
offshoot  of  the  MMa  sangha.  '*  Parrapad&^saYedin." 

(4)  Jinachandra. 

(5)  Padmanandin.    He  had  ft  ve  anspioions  names :     Knn- 

dakunda,  Vakragriva,  El&charya,  Gf idhrapichchhai 
and  Padmanandin.    His  snccesgor  was^ 

(6)  UmAsvati.    2,  pp.  80  and  163.    He  made  a  stone  image 

of  Saras vati,  and  oaused  it  to  speak.     2,  p.  166. 

No.  277  of  my  1883-4  Collection  is  a  MS.  of  KundakandH- 
charya's  Shatpuhncja  with  a  commentary  by  Sri  Smtas&gaia. 
The  commentator  gives  the  same  five  names  for  his  author,  2, 
p.  160.  In  the  Saras vatigachchhapatf&valt  (Indian  Antiquary, 
XX.  p.  351)  Kundaknnda  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  Samvat 
49,  grihastha,  11  years :  vrata,  33  years :  sflripadai  51  yearsi 
10  months,  10  days  :  viraha,  5  days :  died  having  lived  95 
years,  10  months  and  15|  days.  The  pattavali  also  gives  his 
five  names.  No.  1441  of  this  Report's  Collection  is  a  copy  of 
Kundaknnda  chary  a's  Panch&stikaya,  with  a  commentaiy  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Kundakundachftrya  wrote  the  work 
for  the  edification  of  ISivakum&ra  Maharftja, 

Compare  the  statements  with  regard  to  Kundakunda  found  in 
inscriptions,  Bice's  Inscriptions  at  Sravana  Belgola  (Index  to 
Introduction,  Padmanandin). 

Kum&ra  kavl— 

**  Nfipukshapataladhyaksha."  Corrected  carefully  for  his 
friend  Muniratnasiiri  that  author's  Amamasvimicharita^  a  work 
written  in  Anahilapatiana  in  Samvat  1252.    3,  App.  p.  99* 

Ktunudaohandra— 

Another  name  for  Siddhasenadiv&kara,  author  of  the  Kal- 
yftnamandirastotra.  See  DurgaprasAda,  Ovyamili,  Ptort  VII. 
p.  10.  Compare  Weber,  U.  p.  938|  note.  S»  App«  p.  887. 
Referred  to.    3,  App.  p.  39. 


Kulaohandra  pau^lta — 

Floarished  »t  VljAparapattana  (in  Gujarat)  in  Samvat  1295. 
3,  App.  p.  124. 

Kulaprabha  Bfiri— 

To  a  writer,  or  wrlteri,  o£  thia  name  nro  attributed  an  ArAha- 
^lasattart,  3,  App.  p,  12,  and  a  ShadavE^jakalaghavritti,  3, 
App.  p.  31. 

X  ulamandsnB — 

Mentioned  as  the  second  of  the  five  pnpile  of  DeTaantidara. 
3,  App.  p.  826.  According  to  the  TapfigRchclihapatifivftU, 
Enlamandana,  pnpil  of  Devasandara,  was  born  in  ^auivat 
1409  :  "  vrata,  1417 :  Bdriiiada,  1442  :  died,  U45  Chaitre.  His 
works  are  Siddhantulipakoddhura,  &.c."  Klait,  Ind.  Ant. 
SI.  p.  255.  Cf,  v.Sof  our  passage.  No.  628  in  my  1884-6 
Collection  is  a  Yicbftrasaitgroba  by  this  writer. 

Krishna  kavl — 

8on  of  Npsinba.  Antlior  of  the  Mur'irivijajatiataka.  3, 
p.  21  (where  he  ig  wiongly  identified  with  Kfiehnapamlita  or 
"Seshakpshna),  App.  p.  33?.  "  End  of  16th  centnry."  Aufrecht 
in  Catalogna  Catalogornm.  No.  1017  Ulwar  is  a  Mnktichori- 
tanataka  by  Krishuakavi. 

Krisbnadatta — 

Son  of  SadiViima  and  Anandadevt.  Anthor  of  the  Sindtakn* 
lAhalaprahaaana,  3,  App.  p.  359.  No.  365  in  my  ooUection  of 
1884-6.  Autlior  also  of  the  Radh&rahaByak&vya.  He  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  village  Tramaftya  in  the  Vfijja^a  district. 
3,  App.  p.  362.  lie  was  apparently  a  contemporary  of  a  king 
called  Dharmavarman,  and  wrote  his  SftndrakntAhalaprabasan* 
in  Samvat  1809  (?). 

Krlsbnad&sa — 

Called  Viharikfishnadlsa.  Anther  of  a  Fftrastpraklia,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Akbar.    3,  p.  46,  App,  p.  819. 
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Krishna  pai^^Llta — 

Called  Seshakrishna.  Author  of  the  PrikfitaohandrikA.  Soa 
and  pupil  of  Narasinha  head  at  the  time  of  the  ISeaha  yaua 
(called  ISoshanrisiaha).  Krishna  mentions  (v.  30)  that  he 
wrote  this  book  after  bis  Padachandrik&,  a  work  (L  O.  90S) 
written  under  the  auspices  of  prince  Narottama,  He  was 
autbor  also  of  a  commentary  to  the  PrakriyAkanmadt  of 
Rfimacbandra.  Ulwar  1152,  &c.  For  our  author  aee  Bhan- 
dbarkar's  Report,  1883-84,  59.  According  to  Bbandarkary 
Ramacbandra,  who  was  our  author's  nephew,  lived  aboat 
1150  A.  D. 

Ked&ra  bhatta— 

Autbor  of  tbe  Vfittaratnakara.  3,  App.  p.  225.  No.  869  of 
this  Report's  Collection  is  a  copy  of  this  work  with  the  com- 
mentary  of  Sulbana  (L.  157).  It  is  stated  there  that  Kedira 
was  tbe  son  of  Pidbvoka  (sic.  correct  Pibveka:  Aufrecht 
writes  Pabbeka  and  Pavyeka)  of  the  KAsyapa  vania^  who  is 
described  as  proficient  in  tbe  ^ivas^tra  (saivasiddhintayettft: 
Saivatattvavabodbal;).  Aufrecht  notes  that  our  author  ii 
quoted  by  ^ivarama  on  Vasavadatta,  p.  1 85,  by  MallinAtha,  Ozf. 
113a,  by  Padmanabha,  Oxf.  110b,  by  Chitrasena,  Oxf.  IdTb^ 
and  otbers. 

The  commentator  Sulbana  was  the  son  of  Bhlskara^  who 
was  tbe  son  of  the  good  poet  (sukavi)  VaiUditya,  a  DAkshi- 
n&tya  of  tbe  Krisbn&treya  gotra.  Sulbana  called  his  com- 
mentary  Sukavibridayanandini,  by  a  reference  to  his  grand- 
fatber's  biruda  which  perhaps  shews  that  Yailftditja  was  alife 
when  it  was  composed. 

Kaiyafa — 

Autbor  of  the  MabAbb^shyapradipa.  Bhimasena  the  author 
of  a  Kavyaprakasatlk^  says  that  Kaiyata,  Uvata  and  Mtwninata 
were  three  sons  bom  to  Jaiyafa  from  the  "blessed  womb"  of 
his  wife.  1,  pp.  26  (but  write  ''elder  brothers "X  and  94. 
Aufrecbt  in  Catalogus  Catalogorum  styles  this,  howeTer,  a  silly 
tradition.  That  Kaiya^a  and  Mammafa  were  brothers  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Kashmir  pandits.  See  Buhler's  Kashmir  Bepori^ 
P.  72. 
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Koijlnna — 

Mentioned  wnong  the  yngapraJhanna.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

XBbstriy&nka — 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  aagea  who  were  ncquainled  with  the 
twelve  aagas.     3,  App.  p.  25t;. 

Ksbemaraja  <Bftj&Daka  Eshemarftja)— 

Aathor  ot  a  commantarj  ou  the  SambApanchnHikil.  1,  p.  85, 
No.  212  of  my  collection  of  1882-3.  He  mentiong  his  gnru 
AbhinavagQptn.  Jiut  nij  identification  of  him  oa  that  ground 
with  Kehemendra,  1.  p,  11,  is  wrong.  For  a  list  of 
Kshemaruja'a  known  nritinga  see  the  Catalu^s  Catalogoram. 

EshemlbTBra — 

Anthor  of  the  Nai^liadh'tnandanutaka.  3,  p.  21  ;  App.  p.  340. 
Great  grandson  of  Vljayakoshtha-  Author  also  of  the  Ghatf^a* 
kaasikaaAtaka,     No.  2'^9  of  m;  collection  of  1884-6. 

Eahemendra — 

Called  also  YyasadiLsa.  1,  pp.  4,  75.  He  tfob  bod  of  PmkAien< 
dra  and  grandsoo  of  Sindha.  Pupil  in  alankAra  of  AbhiuaTs- 
gnpta.  He  lived  under  Anantar-ija  of  Kashmir  (A.  D.  1029-64). 
and  under hia  son  E^iUiia.  ScoBiihloi'3  Kaelimir  Jtcpoi-t,  p.  41), 
See  also  Introduction  to  Snbhitshitavali,  the  Ancbityalaiiklra 
of  Kshemendra  )PeterBon);  and,  for  a  liat  of  bis  known 
works,  the  CataloguB   Gatalogomm. 

Gangadeva— 

Mentioned  as  one  of  those  proficient  in  the  tweWe  angas. 
3,  ApiJ.  p.  256. 

Qaadinaka — 

A  poet  quot«d  by  Eshemendra  in  thc_Suvrittati[aka.  I,  p.  86. 

O  an  dbahastin — 

Ikfuntioned  by  'SilAngSohirya  as  his  predoceaaor  in  the  task  of 
expounding  the  Ach&rfinga.  1,  App.  p.  40.  See  also  3,  App.  p. 
282,  1.  5.  Aufrecht  has  a  '  GanrlhahaatimahiitArkn,'  who  ia 
quoted  by  CbaritraBinha  (Hall,  p.  166). 
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Oajapatl — 

See  under  Prataparudra. 

Gajas&ra— 

Author  of  the  Chatarvinsatidandakastotra.  He  waa  a  pupil  of 
Dhavalachandra.     3,  App.  p.  212. 

Gki9a — 

Author  of  the  Asvayurveda  or  Siddhayogaaangralia.         1,  pp. 

95-7. 
Gkkrga — 

Author  of  an  Asv&juryeda.     1,  p.  95. 

Garga  maharshi — 

Author  of  the  Kammavivaga  (KarmavipRka).  1,  App.  pp.  27 
(whore  the  book  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  JinaTallabha)  and 
34  :  3,  App.  p.  7  (where  the  number  of  gathAa  is  wronglj 
given  as  1688  instead  of  168). 

Garga  rishi— 

Author  of  the  PAsakakeval!.  This,  and  not  PAfakftTali  as 
Weber  prefers,  is  the  proper  form  of  the  title*  which  contains 
a  reference  to  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  Kevalins. 
Compare  first  line  of  our  extract  (Kevalajn&nabhaskara). 
Our  book  agrees  with  that  described  at  Weber,  I.  p.  269  (edited 
by  Weber).  These  two  Gargas  may  be  the  same.  A  Jain, 
3,  App.  p.  212.  No.  400  of  my  collection  of  1884-6.  Weber. 
II.  p.  1185.  A  Gargarshi  is  mentioned  honoris  eatu£  hj 
Siddharshi  3,  App.  p.  147,  as  his  guru  (Samvat  962).  Klatt, 
in  der  Wiener  ZKM.  4,  64. 

G&g&  bhatta— 

See  under  Visvesvarabhatja. 

Gu9achandra — 

This  writer  assisted  UdayaprabhasAri  in  his  Prarachaiiu- 
aroddharavishamapadavyukhya.  3,  App.  p.  263,  v.  11.  See 
also  3,  App.  126.  This  is  the  Gunachandra  who,  according 
to  Merutunga,  assisted  this  latter  with  his  Prabandhacfain- 
tamani.     2,  p.  89. 
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Qunaratna — 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  Devasnndara,  and  as  the 
aathor  of  a  Shaddarsanasamachchajafikd,  and  a  Kriyftrat* 
nasamnchchaya.  3,  App.  p.  226.  See  Bhandarkar's  Bepor^» 
1883-84,  p.  157.  See  also  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  255. 
Weber,  II.  p.  684. 

Qiu^ayallabha — 

Aathor  of  the  Neminathacharitra  (Pr&krit).     1,  App.  p.  24. 

Ou^avinaya— 

Papil  of  Jajasomas^lri,  the  compiler,  in  Sam  vat  1657,  of  the 
Vichuraratnasangraha.  8,  App.  p.  310.  This  is  the  author 
of  oommentaries  on  the  Khan^aprasasti,  DamayantfkathA 
(composed  in  A.  D.  1590)  and  Raghuvansa.  Among  the  books 
bought  for  Government  this  year  is  a  Yair&gyalatakattka 
by  this  Gnnavinaya,  which  was  composed  in  Samvat  1647. 
See  entry  Jayasomasilri. 

Oui^abekhara — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  and  successor  of  ChandrasAri  and 
Yimalachandra,  and  the  guru  of  Somatilaka  and  Devendra  in 
the  prasasti  1,  p.  93.  See  under  Sanghatilaka,  who  comes 
next  and  last  in  tlic  prasasti,  and  whose  date  is  Samvat  1422. 

Qiii^as&gara — 

Author  of  a  commontary  on  the  Kalyanamandirastotra.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Sagarendu  (Sagarachandra),  who  was  the 
pupil  of  Amaraprabha,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Devasiiri.  3, 
App.  p.  228.     Compare  the  entry  Amaraprabha. 

Gupasundara — 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhanas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

OupAkara — 

Mentioned  along  ,vith  a  Ncmiclmndra  and  a  Pilrfyadors  M 
having  ass,stod  Amradovasuri  in  his  commentarv  on  the 
fn  SaraTllOo"  l^^*'"'^'^''»^rasflri.  Amradevasflri  wrote 
m  Samvat  1190.  m  the  time  of  King  Jayasinha.  3.  App.  p.  82. 
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GuQftkara — 

Author,  in  Sam  vat  1296,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Yogaratna- 
malft.     3,  App.  p.  813. 

Guruchandra — 

Author,  in  Samvat  1139,  of  a  Sirivirachariya  (Srlviracha- 
ritra).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sumativachaka.  Guruchandra 
wrote  at  the  request  of  Prasannachandra,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Abhajadeva,  the  commentator  on  nine  of  the  angas.  3,  App. 
p.  30G. 

GopdJad^tsa — 

Called  Rasikaiianda.  Guru  of  VidyabhHshaiDia,  aathor  of  the 
Sahityakaumudi.     2,  p.  99. 

Gopln&tha — 

Author  of  the  Jativiveka.  He  was  son  of  ^mgadhara,  who 
was  son  of  Visvanatha,  who  was  son  of  S&maraja»  a  pandit 
dwelling  in  Pratyanda.     2,  p.  117, 

Govardhana-— 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  srutap&ragas.    S,  App.  p.  256* 

Govinda — 

Author  of  the  Kavyapradipa.  Son  of  Kesava  and  SonodeTt. 
Younger  brother  of  Ruchikara»  t.  e.,  ^rlharsha.     1»  p.  26. 

Govinda  gaQi — 

Author  of  a  Karmastavatika.     Pupil  of  Devanftga.     3,  App. 

p.  6. 

Govinda — 

The  sthavira.     3,  App.  p.  303. 

Gautama — 

The  first  ganadhara.     1,  App.  p.  4. 

Chaijcja— 

Author  of  the  Prak^italakshana.     3,  App.  p.  266t 
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Chakra  (Srtohakra) — 

Quoled  by  Kehemetidra  in  tbe  Suvriltatilnki 

ChakredTora  ellri— 

Secoud  in  ascent  from  Tilakfichfiryft,  who  -K-rote  an  Xveiytk- 
kalaghnvritti  in  Samvat  1296.  Tilakiichi'irya  was  the  pnpil 
of  "Sivaprabhaauri,  who  was  the  pupil  of  our  C  link  res  vai-aefiri. 
The  garn  of  the  latter  was  DharmHghosba,  a  contemporary 
of  King  Jajasinha.  Dhtti-niaghosha  was  the  pnpil  of  Chnudra- 
prabha.  1,  pp.  61,  App.  p,  8.  Mentioned  along  with  Faram- 
inandamiri,  as  teaching,  in  Samvat  1221,  while  Kuraarapiilft 
was  reigning.     3,  App.  p.  159. 

Chandraklrti  gaQi — 

Popil  of  VimalaBflriganabliiit.  He  Bdidird  also  under  Dlmrma- 
ghosha.     Author  of  the  Siddlu'mtavichilra.     1,  App.  p.  32. 

Chandraprabha  sttri— 

Founder,  in  Samvat  11C?>,  of  fhe  Purnimfi  gaolichha  (Panrni- 
inlyakapakaha).  See  Bhandarkiir's  Rtport  1S83-4,  p.  147. 
Pupil  of  Jay  a6  in  has  fin  mid  gnra  of  Dharmaghosha.  3,  App. 
p.  40.  Author  of  the  Darsanasuddhi.  3,  App.  p.  91.  See 
aho  3,  App.  p.  95.  For  his  Daraanasnddhi  Bee  1.  App. 
p.  41,  and  'A,  App.  p.  145  where  it  ia  called  by  its  other  name 
of  Samayaktvaprakaraua. 

Chandra  mahattara — 

Author  of  tlie  Sattarikfi  (Saptatiki),  known  as  the  siith 
Karmagraotlia.     1,  App.  p.  27.     Compare  Weber,  JI.  p.  837. 

Chandra  sQri — 

Of  t]jc  Hai'shapuri}'a  gachchha.  Sncceeded  Yijayasinha,  irho 
sncceciied  Ht'ciasflri  (contemporary  of  King  Siddha),  who 
Buececded  Abhayadcvasl^ri.  3,  App.  p.  I'S'.i.  Author  of  the 
Saiighajayirayana  (Sangrihatilratna).  1,  App.  p.  75,  where 
ho  calls  himaetf  pupil  of  MaladhiH  Hemahflii,  3,  App.  p.  S, 
32  (where  for  MaladiiAri  we  should  probably  read  MakdhAri- 
chandrasCiri),  164.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  the  gathas 
perhaps  rests  on  the  lagha  and  hrihat  recpnsions  of  the  book. 
At  3,  App.  p.  32>  tbe  namber  of  the  githi'is  has  been  wrongly 
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given  as  73  instead  of  273.  Author  of  a  Khettaaamlsa.  3, 
App.  p.  20.  Wrote  a  pradesavyukbyAtippanaka  on  the 
A  vasyakasutra  in  Samvat  1222.  1,  App.  p.  3 ;  3,  p.  14.  Wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Nirayuvali  1228  (MS.)    3,  App.  p.  8. 

Chandra  sClri — 

Twin-pupil  with  Dovachandragani  of  Yiragani,  and  guru  of 
the  Yiusodeva,  who  in  Samvat  1180,  during  the  reign  of  Jaya- 
sinha  wrote  a  Pukshikasutravritti.  3,  App.  p.  129,  Weber, 
11.  p.  821,  has  an  avachuri  which  is  liased  on  a  Paksbika- 
sfitravritti  of  **  Yasobhadra,  pupil  of  Chandras&ri." 

Chandra  stlri  — 

Twin-pupil,  with  the  Amradevasuri  who  wrote  an  AkbyAnama- 
nikosatika  in  Samvat  1190,  of  Jinachaudra.     3,  App.  p.  81. 

Chandra  gaijii — 

Wrote  a  Sirivirachariya  (Srivii*acharita)  in  Samvat  1139.  S, 
App.  p.  306.  Pupil  of  Sumativachaka.  He  wrote  at  the 
request  of  Pi*asannacliandra,  pupil  of  Abbayadeva  tbe  commen- 
tator on  nine  of  the  angas. 

Chandrasena — 

Anthor  of  the  Utpadasidhiprakarana,  which  be  wrote  in 
Samvat  1207.  Apparently  styled  pupil  of  Pradynmnasuri. 
I^emichaudra  assisted  him  in  the  work.     3,  App.  p.  209. 

Chamu^darftja — 

Author  of  the  ChfiritraBara.  For  this  Digambara  writer  and 
king  see  11  ice's  Inscriptions  at  Sravana  Belgola.  His  date  is 
given  as  900  'Saka.  He  was  pupil  of  Jinasenabbat(uraka.  2, 
p.  141. 

ChAritravardhana — 

Author  of  a  commentary,  called  Sisuhitaisbint,  on  tbe  Raghn- 
vansa.  His  vachanacharya  was  ^^arayeshasarasvatt  of  the 
Kharatara  gachehha.     3,  App.  p.  210. 

Jagachchandra — 

The  copy  of  Dharmadasagani's  UpadcsamiM,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Ratnaprabhasiiri,  which  is  No.  316  of  the  Camhaj 


Fa1m-lenf  MSS.  was  \vTitteii  &t  the  expense  of  cai-tnin  laymen, 
who  had  listened  to  the  teaching  of  VidjiinaiKln,  popJI  and 
successor  of  Devemlru,  who  whs  pupil  and  successor  of  Jagai^U- 
fhaudro.  3,  App.  p.  ItiO.  This  Jagttchuhandia  is  tbe  wpU" 
known  fouoder  of  the  Tapti  gacbchha.  See  Klalt,  Ind.  Ant. 
X[.  p.  251.     3,  A  pp.  p.  22G. 

3 agaddevB  — 

Son  of  the  TreaHiiiPi-  Yiisodl-avnln  iu  (ho  city  Vurilhi,  He  got 
the  title  UAlftkavi  from  Heiiiusfli-i.     d.  App.  p.  OiS. 

Jagann&tha  pau4itafi^^  — 

Author  of  the  Pi  fin;ibliaranft,  n  poem  iii  prnisu  of  Pnlqari'irAjaDa, 
king  of  KAmarupH.  PriiileH.  with  a  commeiitarj'  \iy  tbe  author, 
ill    KrirjamAiri,     He   was  a  Toilanga,  son    cf   Peraiua    (read 

snuianperamu).     -t,  App.  p.  334, 

JagannAtha — 

Author  of  the  Atatidrricliaiidrikapiakaraija.  Son  of  PiUmbara, 
and  gvandaou  of  IlrimabhodrH.      2.  p.  liiU. 

Janardana— 

Author  of  a  commeDtary  on  the  Meghudflfa.  He  refers  to  tli* 
commentaries  of  Sthii-adeva,   Vnllublin  and   Asa^.     3,  App. 

Jatnbu  — 

'i'he  last  kevalin.  3,  App.  p.  25(i.  See  also  pp.  21,  3(i3, 
iuid  303. 

Jambu  kavi— 

Autlior  of  the  Chandradiitakr.vvii.     3,  App.  p.  292. 

Jakkha  and  Jakkhadiaoa — 

Muiitioticil  .xa  sisters  of  SthClilihiidni.     3.  App.  p.  271. 

Jaya  — 

One  of  the  knowers  of  the  twelve  angaa.     3,  App.  p.  256, 

Jayaklrti— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Meratuiiga  and  goni  of  Jayakesarin  iu 
the    Anchala  gachchba.     S,  App.  p.  220.     Id   tiie    Anchala. 
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gachchhapattHvali  his  dates  are  given  as  follows :  born, 
Samvat  1433;  diksha,  Samvat  1444;  s^iripada,  SaxDTat  1467; 
gachchhanajakapada,  Samvat  1473 ;  died,  Samvat  1500.  Oum 
of  ISiIaratna  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Memtanga's  Megha* 
duta  in  Snmvut  1401.     3,  App.  p.  249. 

Jayaklrti — 

Author  of  a  Silovacsamula  (^ilopadcBamnlA).  Pupil  of  Jaja- 
siuha.  1,  App.  p.  82.  No.  636  of  my  collection  of  1884-6. 
At  3,  App.  p.  214,  a  Silopadesamala  is  ascribed  to  one  Jaya- 
vallabha,  pupil  of  Jajasinlia,  but  Jayavallabha  there  is  pro- 
bably only  a  mistake  for  Ja^akirti.     Weber,  II.  p.  1085. 


Jayakebarin — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Jayakirti  and  gum  of  Siddh&ntas^gara 
in  the  Anchala  gachchha.  In  the  A  nchalagachhapattavali  hit 
dates  are  given  as  follows  :  born,  Samvat  1461 ;  dtkshd,  Samvat 
1475 ;  acliAryapada,  Samvat  1494 ;  gachchbanayakapadai 
Samvat  1501 ;  died,  Samvat  1542.     3,  App.  p.  220. 

Jayachandra — 

One  of  the  five  pupils  of  Somasnndaia,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
Dcvasundara.  Devasundam  and  Somasnndara  are  Nob.  49  and 
50  in  the  TapagachchhapatiAvalt.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Somasundara  had  four  pupils — Munisnndara,  Jayasnndara  171111 
the  biruda  KrislinaBarasvati,  Bhuvanasundara,  and  Jinasandan* 
Our  author  Ratnatiekharasilri  (No.  52  in  the  same  list)  gives 
him  the  five  pupils — Munisundara,  Jayachandra,  Bhavanssim- 
dara,  Jinasundara,  and  Jinakirti.  The  Jayachandra  and  Jaya* 
sundara  of  the  two  lists  are  the  same.  Compare  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant* 
p.  256,  note.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Pratikramakrama-  3b 
^pp.  p.  2i9.  No.  1291  of  this  Report's  Collection  is  a  copy 
of  the  Pratikramakrama,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  that  work 
was  composed  in  Samvat  15u6,  The  author  calls  himself 
Jayachandra,  a  pupil  of  Somasundara.  ("Nayachandra"  in 
bottom  line,  3,  App.  p.  229,  is  a  mistake  for  "  Jayachaadm." 
There  is  no  commentaiy  by  Nayachandra.  The  mistaloa  lisi 
already  been  corrected  by  Weber,  II.  p.  912,  note;) 
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Jayntilaka  aftrl — 

Of  the  T&pA  gacbcliha.  Third  in  ascent  from  tLe  LabiJhisiigam 
who  wrote,  in  Saoivat  1557,  tbe  'Sii)ii'itakathB.  Jjabdbibiigara 
tells  ne  that  he  Bucrec<ied  ihe  three  teachers,  Udayavallabha, 
Jnanasngam  and  Udiiynsngarn,  who  succc^eded  Butm 
who  sncceeded  jRvntilaka.  3,  App.  y.  220.  A  writer  (or 
writers)  called  Jayatilaka  nroto  a  Malayasundartcbaritra, 
3,  App.  p.  210,  and  a  Salasadiaritra,  Weber,  II.  p.  1134. 

Jayadeva — 

Called  PtyflshavBisha,  Sen  of  yftjuika  Mabideva.  Aoihor 
of  the  Cbandralokn.     2,  p.  li)9. 

Jayadeva — 

Mentioned  among  the  jugnpiadhi'inaB.     H,  App.  p.  308. 

JayspUa — 

One  of  the  knowers  of  the  eleven  angas.     3,  App.  p,  26t;. 

Jayaprabha— 

AsBiflted  Udayaprnbhasiiri  in  hig  Pra vac h  anas Sroddhrira  viaha • 
mapadavyikhyft.     3,  App.  pp.  126  and  262. 

Jayamaogala — 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhnnas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

Jayamangala  &ohftrya— 

Author  of  a  Kavisikhhi'i.  He  flonriBhed  under  Siddharfija, 
whom  be  praises.  Aufiecht  in  Catalogus  Caialogonim  notes 
that  be  is  quoted  by  TtatDakBotha  on  Stutikasomfliijali,  1, 
p.  68 ;  App.  p.  78. 

Jayar&ma— 

Author  of  a  commenfary,  called  Tilaka,  on  the  EivyapraltiisB. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Rftmachandra  Bhal.tAcharya  and  gnrn  of 
Janardana  VyAsa,  Aufrccht  in  C.  C.  notes  that  thia  book  of 
his  nas  used  in  the  compilation  of  tha  Ekaahashtyalankfira* 
prakisa,  L.  144?.     2,  p.  107. 
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Jayavallabha— 

See  under  Jajakirti,  pupil  of  Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha — 

Mcntioucd  as  the  pupil  of  Aryarakshita  and  gam  of  Dbarma- 
gbosha  in  the  Ancbala  gachchha.  1,  A  pp.  p.  12;  3,  App. 
p.  219.  In  Merutunga's  'Satapadisaroddhara  (No.  1340  of 
this  Report  8  Collection)  the  following  dates  are  given  for  this 
Jayasinha.  Born  at  SopAraka  of  Bahada  and  Nadhl  in 
Samvat  1 1 79  :  diksha  at  the  age  of  eleven :  sfiripada  SamTat 
1202  :  died  Samvat  1258  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Compara 
BhaDdarkar's  Report,  1883*4,  p.  130,  where  it  is  noted  that 
our  Jayasinhasiiri  was  a  contemporary  of  SiddharAja. 

Jayasinha— 

Succeeded   Sarvadevasuri  in  the  Brihad  gachchha.     8*  A  pp. 

p.  40. 

Jayasinha  stlri — 

Of  the  Harshapuriya  gachchha.  Gum  of  Abbayadeyasfiri 
Maladhilrin.     3,  App.  pp.  155  and  274. 

Jayasinha — 

Pupil  of  Sangamasinhasiiri.    3,  App.  p.  192. 

Jayabekhara — 

Author  of  a  Jain  Kumarasambhavakuvya.  3,  App,  p.  251. 
A  copy  of  this  book  bought  for  Government  daring  the  present 
year  shews  that  Jayakcsara,  as  I  have  printed  in  the  verse  given 
at  p.  252,  is  a  mistake  for  Jayasekhara  (01  1.  1  same  }>age). 
Two  Jayasckharas  are  known,  one  belonging  to  the  N&g^pnr!ja 
branch  of  the  Tapii  gachchha,  see  Bhandarkar's  Report,  1882- 
83,  p.  43,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hammira  (1301  to  1865  A. 
D.) ;  and  one  belonging  to  the  Anchala  gachchha,  who  wrote  in 
Samvat  143G.     See  Bhandarkar's  Report,  1884-6,  p.  ISO. 

Jayasoma  stlri — 

Author  of  the  Yichararatnasangraha,  which  he  compiled  in 
Samvat  1657.    Pupil  of  Pramodamftigiikyasflri,  and  gnm  of 


Gunavinayn.  Jiiyi\HORmsi)ri  was  ostiiBted  in  Uih  Utek  by  his 
gavnbhi-ntat  DityHi'a.iigft.  I'lipse  writers  livud  in  tbe  city 
Seru^ii.  3,  Apji.  p.  310.  Tim  Gunaviuaya  manlioued  bora  ia 
tbo  writer  who  coinposed  iu  Sanival  1640  a  Da  may  au  Ilka - 
thAlika.  See  AuEruclit  uuder  Ganayijayagiwi,  coriiwUfd  in 
Errata. 

Jayftditya— 

Joint  antbor  with  Viimaua  of  tbe  Kaaikii  Vritli.     I,  p.  29. 


Jinoktrti— 

One  of  tbe  five  pupila  of  Somaaundftra.  See  tbo  entry  Joya- 
cbandra.  3,  App.  p.  227.  Tbia  writer  is  the  author  of  the 
CbampakasrCBlitbikiithiinuka,  which  has  bocn  editod  aiid  trana- 
lated  by  Weber  (jiUa  by  Bohtlingk).  Sco  Wcbor,  IL  p.  1109. 
No.  279  in  my  OollectioQ  1882. 3,  is  a  Dliaiiyasaiicharitra  by 
bim  (the  date,  Siimvat  1497,  given  as  tbe  date  of  tbe  MS., 
must  be  the  diitc  of  tbo  composition  of  the  book),  lie  com- 
posed the  comnioiiULry  to  his  own  NamaskHraetava  in  Samvat 
1494.  Klatt,  On.  from  L.  Vlll.  pp.  245-6.  Klatt  ^voa  two 
more  works  by  this  writor,  the  Dilnakalpadruma  (GoURh, 
Pap.  p.  02,  n.  200)  and  tho  BripuIagopulukatbA  (Bbaa  Daji 
Mem.  p.  42). 

Jinakubala — 

^Icntioncd  an  in  tbo  van»a  of  JinaTallabba,  Jinadfttts,  Jina- 
diniulia  (Nos.  44.  45,  and  46  with  Klatt).  He  iB  therefore 
Klalt's  No,  bO  of  tho  Kbaratara  gachchha  (bom,  Samvat, 
I'J'd?  :  dikshfi,  Siimvut  1347 :  Bu^ima^t^^  SamTat  1377 :  died, 
Siimvat  13H0).  3,  App.  p.  314.  Ho  garo  vlchiiryftjinda  to 
Tiiruiiapmbbft,  tlio  author  of  the  •^ruvaknpi-atikrtkmai^lJtni- 
viviH-aiia.  3,  App.  p.  222,  Author  of  the  Chaityavaudanukit- 
lavritti,  Kiclhorn'a  Report,  1880  1,  p.  13. 

Jinaobandra — 

I'lipil  of  JiiieHvara  in  the  Khikriktarn  giiehchha.  (Jiaoivnra 
anil  Jiiiachandra  ai'o  Nos.  40  and  41  witb  Klatt,)     Mvntiouod 
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as  pnpil  of  Jincsvara  and  Baddhisagara  and  author  of  the 
Sanivcgarangasala,  3,  App.  p.  305.  See  also  pp.  64,  809  and 
314.  Klatt  says  that  this  Jinachandra  is  mentioned  in  the 
last  verso  of  the  'Sravakaviddhi,  Peterson  1,  App.  p.  49,  y.  22, 
but  that  is  doubtfaU  Jinachandra  there  does  not  aecm  to  be 
the  name  of  a  suri. 


Jinachandra  ga^i— 

Of  the  Ukcsa  gachchha.  Papil  of  Kakkasflri.  Author  of  the 
Navapaya.  1,  App.  jip.  28,  4G,  62  (in  this  last  place  Kakkasfiri 
is  wrongly  given  as  the  author  of  the  work).  3,  App.  p»  12. 
See  also  3,  App.  p.  281.  Afterwards  called  DevagnptasArii 
under  which  name  he  wrote,  in  Samvat  1073,  a  Sanskrit  com- 
mentary (Sravakananda)  on  his  own  Navapaya.  3,  App. 
p.  304.  He  boasts  of  a  third  title,  Knlachandra«  3^  App. 
p.  304.  At  3,  App.  p.  283,  there  is  the  following  lineage  from 
Jinachanditi  (Devagupta)  in  the  Ukosa  gaohchha : — 

(1)  Devagupta.     Oar  author. 

(2)  Kakkasuri.     Author  of  the  MImansa,   Jinachaitjar 

vandanavidhi  and  PanchapramanL 

(3)  SiddhasAri. 

(4)  Devagupta. 

(5)  Yasodeva,  previously  called  Dhanadeya.    Ho  wrote 

in  Samvat  1174. 

According  to  the  pattfivali  of  the  Upakesa  gachchha  published 
by  Hoernle,  LuL  Ant.  XIX.,  p.  233,  the  anthor  of  the  Navapa- 
daprakarana  was  succeeded  by  Siddhas&ri,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Kakkasuri,  who  was  succeeded  by  DSvagnptasikri,  who  was 

succeeded  by  Siddhasftri. 

• 
Jinachandra— 

Pupil  of  Jinadatta  in  the  Kharatara  gachchha.  (Jinadatta 
and  Jinacliandra  are  Nos.  44  and  45  with  Klatt.)  3,  App. 
p.  221:  "sanmanimanditabhalah."  3,  App.  p.  314:  App. 
p.  323.  "Born,  samvat  1107;  diksha,  samvat  1203;  ftchAiya- 
X)ada,  samvat  1211;  died,  samvat  1223."  Ind.  AtU.  XL 
p.  248. 


Jiaaobandra  (&ri  JinachaDdra) — 

Gorn  of  Amradcvaiiui-i  and  pupil  of  Ndnichandra.  This  laat 
waa  the  author  of  an  Akkhiiuayamaiiikoaii,  on  whicli  Amra- 
devasiln  wrote  a  oommcntary  in  Saiuvat  ll'JO  (dato  of  the 
composition  of  the  work,  not  of  tho  MS.  as  Klatt  puts  it). 
3,  App.  p.  81. 

Jlnaohandra — 

Pupil  of  Jinaprabodha  in  the  Kharatara  gochchhn.  (Jina> 
prabodha  and  J ina,uhaiidra  arc  Nos,  4B  and  4i)  with  Klatt.) 
"Bom,  Samvat  132G  :  dlkshii,  Samvat  1332  :  padnmalioteaTa', 
Samvai  1341,  He  c^onvcrtcd  four  kiugs  and  wont  under  the 
biruda  of  Kalikalakcvaliu.  Died,  Samvat  137G."  Elatt. 
He  gave  dikahu  to  Tarui.iaprabha,  who  wroto  in  Samvat  lilL 
3,  App.  p.  221. 

Jinachandrfr— 

0£  the  Kharatara  gachchha.  Mentioned  rm  the  guru  of 
Jinaangara,  in  acknowledgment  of  whoso  tcn4.'hin^  a  copy  of 
HaribhadraBuri'^  AvaHjaaknlirihadvptti  was  made  at  tlie 
expCDBO  of  cortuin  si-Arakas  in  the  city  of  Dcvakulapataka  in 
Mewar,  KumbLakaroa  reigning,  in  Samvat  141:>2.  3,  App. 
p.  203.  Klatt,  Onomafiticon,  idcntifioa  this  Jinachandra  with 
No.  53  in  his  list.  But  that  teacluT  died  in  Samvat  1415. 
A  successor  of  his  oau  hardly  have  been  alive  in  Samvat  1492. 

Jinadatta  BOri— 

Succeeded  Jinavallabha  in  the  Kamtara  gachchha  (Jinavallabha 
and  Jinadattaare  Nob.  43  and  44  with  Klatt).  3.  App.  p,  221  : 
"AmVidattayugapradhruiapada,"  3,  App,  p,  314:  3,  App. 
p,  323.  "Bom,  Samvat  1132;  mOlanama,  Somachandra ; 
diksha,  Samvat  1U1,  dikshnnama  Pi-abodhachandrago^ii ; 
Buri]>ada  from  Dcvabhadri'mharya  at  Chilrakiiln  (Chittore), 
Samvat  IIGD,  Uo  propagated  the  Jaiu  religion  by  miraclca 
which  he  performed  in  many  cities  j  ho  numpused  tlic  Sando- 
hadohlvaliand  many  other  works,  and  died  at  Ajmert-,  Samvat 
1^11."  Klatt.  Sw  ai»o  Bhaudurkar'.  lU-jwrt.  1882-83, 
pp.  48-4y. 
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Jinadatta  Btlri — 

Gurn  of  AmaraclmTiclra,  the  antlior  of  the  'Srijinendracharitra. 
1,  App.  p.  2.  Tliis  is  the  anthor  of  the  YivckaviLisa.  See 
Bhandarkar's  Report,  1883-84,  p.  15C.  ** About  Samvat  1265-85, 
of  the  Vaya^a  gachchha,  pupil  of  KAsila  and  Jivadeva.  Jina- 
dattasuri  of  the  Vayada  gnchchha  was  present  at  the  pilgrimage 
(Samvat  1277)  of  Vastupula,  see  Sukriiasankfrtana  ed.  Buhler, 
pp.  25,48,  v.  1 1,  Mcrntnnga,  Prabandhachintamanii  p.  258, 1. 1." 
Klatt,  On. 

Jinad&sa  ga^imahattara — 

Author  of  an  Anuyogachumi.  3,  App.  p.  185.  **  Popil 
of  rradynmnakshaniAsmmana,  niKithavrihatkalpabhrisliyuva- 
syakAdichurnikarah,  older  than  ITaribhadra  (Samvat  585),  TmL 
Ant.  XL  253«,  1.  3-4;  Weber,  II.  10041.  6-6."  Klatt^  On. 
See  also  Kiclhom's  Report,  p.  22. 

Jinadharma  stlri-* 

As  Klatt,  On.  p.  23,  has  already  pointed  out,  this  name,  at 
3,  App.  p.  130,  is  a  mistake,  A  copy  of  Siddharshi's  commen- 
tary on  the  Ujiadesamala  of  Dharmadasagani  got  for  Govei'n- 
inent  this  year  shews  that  the  nght  reading  is  "nijadharma- 
siii'nye."  The  gloss  **  haribhadrasumye"  is  written  above. 
(Jomparo  3,  App.  p.  148,  where  the  verse  recurs  with  the 
reading  "haribhadrasuitiye." 

Jinapati — 

Pu])il  of  Jinachandra  and  gnrn  of  Jinesvam  in  the  Kharatara 
gachchha.  (These  three  writers  are  Nos.  45,  46  and  47 
with  Klatt.)  3,  App.  pp.  222,  323.  Author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Panchalingiprakarana  of  Jinesvara  (No.  40 
with  Klatt),  3,  App.  p.  250.  "Bora,  Samvat  1210:  dikshfi. 
Samvat  12 18 :  padasthapana  (by  Jayadevilcharya),  Samvat  1223 : 
died,  Samvat  1277."  Jnd.  Ant.  XI.  p.  248.  In  the  Tlrthakalpa 
of  Jinaprabha  (No.  1256  of  this  Report's  Collection)  it  is 
mentioned  that  Jinapati  *'  vikramapuravastavya  "  consecrated 
a  statue  of  Mahavira  in  the  city  of  Xalyana  in  Samvat  1233. 
Author  of  the  Charcharl  No.  148  in  Kielhom's  Collection  of 


1873-4.  Antlior  nlso  of  a  Triddliattkfi  on  tlie  Sanglinpltakft 
(Webor,  11.  p.  928,  V.  3)  aod  a  S(*im,icharipattm  (Bikaucer 
Cat.)  Klatt,  On.  He  touvGrtecI  Nemichandm,  aotiior  of  tlio 
Shashlisatakii  (BLandarkar'B  Report,  1883-4,  p.  U9).  Klatt, 
On. 

Jinaprabhasdri— 

Aathor  of  a  commcntarj-  on  the  Bhayaliarastotra,  wliich  lie 
composed  in  SAkotopum  iii  Samvat  1305,  Pupil  of  Jina- 
sinhasnri.  1,  pp.  52  ami  88.  Weber,  II.  p.  D33,  has  a  copj- 
ot  this  commentary  in  wliicli  the  name  ot  tlio  author's  gnru 
IB  given  as  Jinnhaiiaa.  Author  also  of  a  eonimeDtary  on  the 
Ajitasiintiatava  of  Kandiahcna,  wliicli  ho  composed  in  the  city 
of  Duaarathi  (^  Saketapura  =;  A3*odhyH)inSamTRtl3CS  (read 
sara  for  sira,  p.  531,  1.  10).  Mention  is  mado  of  his  gnrn 
Jinasinha.  3,  App.  p.  230.  RatnasckharasQri,  anthor  of  tito 
NyAyakandalipanjiki'i,  studied  nndcr  him.  3,  App.  p.  273. 
Author  of  the  Sfirimantrapvadosavivararia.  3,  App.  p.  365, 
Helped  MallisheiiafiGH  with  his  commentary  on  the  SyAdvudiu 
manjar!  of  Ilemachandra,  Saka  1214  (=  Samvat  1340),  3, 
App.  p.  207.  Author  of  a  Tiithakalpa,  2,  p.  79.  (Ko.  506 
of  my  Colltction.  1883.84,  and  1256  ot  this  Report's  Collection.) 
TIio  Apiipivrihatkalpa,  No.  235  of  my  Collection,  1882-83,  is  a 
part  of  the  Tlrthakalpa,  which  was  written  in  Devagirinagam 
in  Samvat  1327  (No.  1250  of  this  Report's  Collection).  The 
city  called  Apiipit  was  called  PApi'i  after  Mabavira's  death 
there.  Author  of  a  Panchaparanioaht.istava,  No.  349  of  my 
Collection,  1882-3,  See  Klatt's  Onomaaticon  for  a  list  of  the 
known  works  of  this  writer.  His  known  dates  range  from 
Samvnt  1349  to  Samvat  1369,  His  guru  Jinaaiiihasiin  founded 
the  Ijaghukhar.itara  gachchlin  in  Samvat  1331.  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  Jinaprabha  which  are  cited  by  Klatt  nolo  that 
the  Tirthaniimasangrahakalpa  is  the  same  as  tho  Tirtbakolpa ; 
the  Ni'isakakalpa  is  pait  of  the  Tlfth.-tkalfw, 

Jinaprabha — 

Ot  the  Rudrapallija  gachchha.  Mentioned  as  hia  "  vidyiV 
gniu"  by  Saiigliatilaka,  who  wrolo  a  cominontary  on  tho 
Kauiyaktvasaiilatlkii.     Banghntilakn  telU   us  that  Jinaprabha 
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converted  (read  **  nirniya"  for  "nirmiya*')  Sfihi  MAhammada 
"sakakulakshmaprilackQ^&mani/'  reigning  at  Dolhit  by  his 
Shaddariani.  This  sovereign  must  bo  Moliammed  Toghlak, 
who  reigned  Samvat  1381-1407.  Rajaiekhara,  who  was  a 
pnpil  of  our  writer,  based  his  Shaddarsanasamnchohaya  on 
Jinaprabha's  ^Shaddarsani.  1,  p.  92.  (No.  1352  of  this 
Report's  Collection). 

At  Weber,  11.  p.  1085,  there  is  a  commentary  on  Jayaktrti's 
Silovaesamula  by  Somatilakasilri,  pnpil  of  Sanghatilakasiiri, 
in  the  colophon  of  which  onr  Jinaprabha  is  doscrilied  as 
"sakakshitipabodhakyit"  (writo  so  for  **  prabodhakfit  "). 

Jiuaprabha's  date  is,  therefore,  as  Klatt  has  it^  about  Samvat 
1400. 

Jinaprabodha-- 

Pnpil  of  Jincsvara  in  the  Kharatara  gachchha.  (Jinesvara 
and  Jinaprabodha  are  Nos.  47  and  48  with  Klatt.)  3,  App. 
p.  222.  "Bom,  Samvat  1285  :  dtksliA,  Samvat  1296:  when  he 
received  the  name  Prabodhamurti :  padasthapana,  Samvat 
1331 :  died,  Samvat  1341."  Klatt.  Kielhom's  No.  44  (Palm- 
Leaf  MSS.)  is  a  copy  of  this  wnter's  Panjikadurgapada- 
prabodha,  a  commentary  on  Trilochanadasa's  Kutantravritti- 
vivaranapanjika.  No.  748  of  the  India  Office  Collection  is  the 
same  book  (correct  Eggeling's  "  Lcsapmbodha").  The  author 
is  referred  to  there  by  his  spiritual  name  PrabodhamArtL 
Sec  Klatt  in  his  Onomasticon,  where  he  notes  also  that  Jina- 
prabodhasiiri  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Ginuir  in 
connection  with  the  date  Samvat  1333. 

Jinabhakti  sClri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Jinasaukhyasuri  and  gum  of  Jina- 
lubhasiiri  in  the  Kharatara  gachchha.  (These  three  writers 
arc  Nos.  66-8  with  Klatt.)  3,  App.  p.  315.  See  under 
Jinalabha.  "Born,  1770:  diksha,  Samvat  1779,  when  he 
received  the  name  Bhaktikshcma :  stiripada,  Samvat  1780: 
died,  Samvat  1804.''  Klatt.  He  was  made  siiri  then  at  the 
age  of  10,  and  this  is  according  to  rule,  eight  years  being  the 
minimum  required. 
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Jinabhadra  gBQlkBhamftbrontai^a— 

MentioDfed  among  the  yngfvpradbantis,  3,  App,  p.  308.  Praised. 
3,  App.  p.  'Jl  ("vAkyair  Tisealiatieayair  vyvasaiidehahAHbhil;! "). 
Author  of  a  S(inks)iiptaj!takalpa,  which  lio  extmctod  out  of  tho 
"MahiiBPnta"  (tho  Purva).  3,  App.  p,  277.  Author  of  tho 
KshotroeaniAsit,  1,  App.  p.  20;  Kiclliorn's  No.  16  Palm- 
Leaf  MSlj,  is  a  copy  of  this  book  with  the  commcntaiy  of 
Malayagiri  author  of  the  Dhyanosataka.  1,  App.  p.  43.  This 
ie  the  14lh  chapter  of  the  Asasyakaniryukti.  Soo  Wcbor,  II. 
p.  756.  In  tho  TapAgnohchhapattrwall  if  is  stated  that 
Jinabhadragnni  was  looked  upon  aa  hhinna  on  account  of  hia 
Dhyunaaitalca.  Iwl.  Ant.  XI.  p.  263.  Author  of  Vrihat- 
fiaugrahini,  1,  Aj>p.  p.  51.  No.  1336  of  this  Report's  Collection 
in  a  copy  of  his  VisL'shavasyaliubhSshya.  Weber,  II.  p.  787. 
"Samvat  585'ti45,  tenth  yngapradhJlun,  between  UitrilJasuri 
and  Umasviiti,  14  years  honsoUoUer,  30  loouk,  00  pontiff, 
total  104."  Kliitt,  On. 

Jinabhadra— 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  three  pnpils  of  Jinosvnra,  tho  other 
two  beiii;;  Jin.ichandra  and  Abhnyadova,  in  tbu  KlmrAtnvn 
gachchha.  (Jiiie^vam.,  Jinachnndi-a,  and  Jinachandra's  logha- 
gurubbnitar  AbhayadSva  are  Nos.  40-2  with  Klatt.)  Compare 
Wcbcr,  II.  p.  403.  3,  App.  p.  302.  Author  of  a  Snrasnndari- 
kathil,  Klatt,  On.  with  ar^iforence  to  Jinudaltasilri's  Gaiuulha- 
rasArdha^iitiika,  v.  70.  His  millivnjiman  vias  Dhancavaramnni. 
IbiJ.  p.  9Lf2 . 

Jinabhadra  munlndra  — 

Tupil  of  Wi.libliadra.  Author,  in  Samvat  1204,  of  a  -  -  - 
ni.'ili"i|>ii',':u-iii,iakal]i'i([H.'rliap8Gajaauknmulipagai'aijakaliu}.  Klatt 
notes  that  Kiclhorn's  No.  la  is  a  copy  of  the  Kalpachflmi. 
which  was  written  for  "  Jinabhadriicliarya"  in  Samrat  1S18.  1, 
App.  p  83. 

Jinabhadra— 

Rk'ntioiu-'d  nlotip  with  Jiuakusala  as  in  tho  lino  of  Jinachandru, 
j.iij'il  of  .linuiiatla  (Nos.  44  and  45  of  tho  Khai-atara  itachchha 
wiih  Kbtt.  The  JiuukusuUt  referred  lo  b  No.  CO.  Uur  Jlna- 
bhiidru  Jo  No.  5(j).     3,  App.  p.  314. 
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Jinaratna  stlri — 

Moniioiicd  as  pupil  of  JinarAjasiiri  and  gura  of  Jainacliandra- 
sui'i  in  tho  Kharatara  gachchha.  (These  throe  writers  are 
Nos.  G3-5  with  Klatt.)  3,  App.  p.  315.  "Suripada,  Samvat 
1C)99  ;  died  at  Agra,  Samvat  1711."  Lid.  Ant.  XI.  p.  250. 
Ills  original  namo  way  Rnpachaudra.  Uis  mother  took  dikshu 
along  with  him.     Klatt,  On.    Weber,  IL  p.  1053. 

Jinar&ja  stlri— 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Jinasinha  and  gara  of  Jinaratna  in  the 
Kharatara  gachchha.  (These  three  writers  are  Nos.  62-4  with 
Klatt.)  **Born,  Samvat  1647  :  diksha,  Samvat  165fi,  when  he 
received  the  name  Uajasamndra:  suripada,  Samvat  1G74.  Ho 
made  many  pi-atishthAs,  for  example,  erected  501  statues  of 
Rishabha  and  other  Jinas  on  the  Satrunjaya,  Samvat  1675, 
composed  a  vritti  on  the  Naishadhiyakuv^'a,  called  Jainarnji, 
and  other  gmnthas,  and  died  at  Pattaua,  Samvat  1699.'*  Khitt^ 
Ind.  A  lit.  XI.  p.  250.  Samayasundara  compiled  his  GaUiAsahasrt 
in  Samvat  1G86,  **  when  'Sri  Jinaruja  was  reigning."  3,  App. 
p.  200.  Jinai-Aja  is  mentioned  as  guru  of  Jayasngarai  2,  p.  126 : 
as  pnpil  of  Jinasinha  and  gura  of  Jayasugara,  2,  p.  127. 

Jinal&bha — 

Author  of  the  Atmabodha(Atmaprabodha),  which  ho  composed 
in  '*  Srimanirakhyabindii'u"  (the  l«i.st  word  is  the  Anglo-Indian 
blinder)  in  Samvat  1833.  He  gives  his  spiritual  genealogy  as 
follows : — 

In   the  line  of  Sudharmaganabhrit,   in  tho  pure  Chundra 
kula,  in  the  Snviliita  paksha,  there  arose — 

(1)  Udyotana. 

(2)  Vardliamana. 

(3)  Jinesvam.     Obtained  in  Samvat  1080  from  tho  king 

the  biruda  kharatara. 

(4)  Jinachandra  and  his  younger  brother  in  tho   faith, 

Abhayadevasuri,   the   commentator  ou    the   nine 
angas. 

(5)  Jinavallabha. 
(0)     Jinadatta. 
(V)     Jinachandra. 


I  JinnktisitU,   Jiiii)< 
He  couvei'U'd  Akbar. 


In  their  line   iIiqi'o    auhsoqnenttf 
bhadra  and  otlierx.    Tiit'ii  Jaiuachandra. 
He  was  succoedeii  l'_y  (tadntivAyo  Y) — 

(1)  JiniiainlJUBflri- 

(2)  Jiiianija. 

(3)  Jiiiamtiia. 

(4)  Julnadiuutlra. 

(5)  JiiJUBuiikhya. 
(ti)     Jinaljliakt). 

(7)  Our  iiiiUior.  1i,A^p.p.3U. 
"Bom,  Samvat  17^1 :  (UIcsKh,  Samvat  17915,  whon  hei-eceived 
tlie  name  LakshmilAblia:  pHdastlii'ipnna  (at  Miir^duvibJadirii), 
Samvat  1804 :  di..ii.  Samvat.  1834."  KlatL,  hnl.  A>it.  [i.  250. 
He  was  born  at  i;ik(i!iei-i'.  His  oi-iginal  name  was  Ijulachan- 
dra.  In  Samvai  1811'  lit  made  a  {lilgriinago  with  75  sAdhus 
to  an  nnnanied  t^lii-ine  nf  Gaudi-ParBveRn  ( Pill's vnn;Uh)  :  iii 
Samvat  1821  lu-  conduclrd  a  Bimilar  company  of  89  eAdhns 
to  Mount  Aba,  Ao.,  Ac.  Klatt,  On.  Wober,  U.  pp.  1054-5, 
pp.  53  and  1>3. 

JinftYsUabha^ 

Author  of  tlie  riMil:ivlMiildliJ[-rnkHrnt_ui.  1,  App.  pp.  C3,  71. 
101 ;  -f,  App.  pp.  !•,  31.  Mentioued  as  the  pupil  of  Abliaya- 
devflsGri  and  guru  of  Jinadntlasuri  in  the  Kliarataragacbchha, 
(These  tliree  wrilei«  are  Ncs.  42-4  with  Klatt,)  1,  p.  93; 
3,  App.  pp.  221, 314,  323.  Ami:  :  Innisu'.nlhaiinlaba. 

3,  App.  p.  304.  Author  I'f  Hr  .-i;,.'.i  I'l  i.nlk'd  also  Agami* 
kavastiiviuhAmHAra).  1,  App.  pp.  28,  'J'J,  (In  tho  latler  placo 
acconipnnird  by  a  comnientnry  which  beftre  dale  Samvut 
117l'.)  Author  of  a  Karmngrnnthft.  2,  p.  1!26.  v,  S.  Author 
of  a  Ki.rinri,llvi,'hiiri.si^ni,  1,  App.  p.  K'O,  Nns.  55  (Vbhilii- 
Biirii)  iiud  77  <d  Ki.lh.>rn'«  Collrcf.ion  at  ISS'i-ei.  Aalhor  of  n 
Vi.rdhiniiAimstuva.  3,  App.  p.  21fi.  This  haa  been  piiblishrd 
in  the  Krivjauu'ihi,  1890.  Vor  other  works  by  Jinuvullnbha 
Gt'c  th<!  list  in  Klatt'a  0 nomas ticon.  for  an  uccuunt  of  this 
writer,  see  Jtliamlarkar's  Itrport,  1882-3, p.  47.  "Sunivat  1167 
hi'  w;is  uiuiserratfd  silri  by  tlc^nhhadnichArya  and  dird  six 
months  afterwardK,  In±  Ant.  XI.  248*  i  Weber.  11.  ltJ40. 
Samvat  1145   or  1150  pntvnohiumbihyis  16,  y.  J006,  Nu.  89. 


I 
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Founder  of  tlio  Vidliisanglia  (Kharatara  gachcbha),  Tnd.  Antt 
Xr.  254^  1. 1,  f.  b,  254\  1.  9-11 ;  Weber,  II.  1006.7."  Klatt 
Onomasticoii.  "  Jinavallabiia's  pupil  Rumadeya  irrote  the 
SliadaHLtikachiirm  in  Sam  vat  1173.  In  that  work  it  ia  stated 
that  Jinavallubha  inscribed  all  his  chitrakuvjas  on  the  atones 
of  the  Yiimchaitya  4it  Chitralcfita  [Chittore],  and  the  Dhanna- 
sikshii  and  Sanghapatlaka  on  both  sides  of  the  doors  of  the 
cbaitya.  Among  these  was  also  inscribed  what  goes  bj  the 
name  of  Jinavallabhaprasasti  or  AshfcasaptatikA  which 
Jinavallubha  composed  in  Sam  vat  1164>«**  Shandarkar's 
lleport,  lb83.4,  p.  152.    . 

Jinasftgara— 

Was  teaching  in  Samvat  1492.  See  the  entry  Jinachandrai 
guru  of  Jiuasagara.     3,  App.  ,p.  203. 

•Jinasinha  sUri— 

Of  the  Pfiniima  gachchha.  Pupil  of  Mnniratnas&ri,  who  wrote 
his  Amamasvamicharitra  in  Samvat  1^52.  3,  p.  89;  App 
p.  96.  lie  is  the  author  of  the  prasasti  attached  to  that  book 
in  the  Cambay  Palm -Leaf  copy,  3,  App.  p.  99. 

Jinasinha  stiri— 

Mentioned  as  the  guru  of  Jinarajasftri  in  the  Kharatara  gach- 
cliha.  3,  App.  p.  315,  (These  two  writers  are  Nos.  62  and 
63  with  Klatt.)  **Born,  Samvat  1615:  dikshA,  Samvat  1628: 
suripada,  Samvat  1670:  died,  Samvat  1674."  Klatt.  <'Jina- 
chandra  is  mentioned  as  transferring,  at  the  snggestion  of 
Akbar,  his  spiiitnal  rule  over  Lahore  to  Jinasinha  (Samvat 
1649  ;  lad.  Ant,  XL  p.  250)  accompanied  by  religions  festivi- 
ties to  which  the  minister  Karmachandra  contributed.  Daring 
the  joint  spiritual  sovereignty  of  these  two  and  the  political 
Bovercignfcy  of  Silrasinha  at  Yodhapura,  Vallabhagani  composed 
his  commentary  on  Hemachandra's  XAmamiU  in  Samvat  1667." 
Bhandarkar's  Report,  1883-4,  p.  126. 

Jinasundara — • 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  pupils  of  Somasandara  and  gums 
of  Ratnasekhai*a  (Samvat  1496).  3,  App.  p.  227.  See  the  entry 
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Jaj-Hcltantlra,  pu|iil  of  Somas undtkra.  SomttsuuiUra,  gorn  of 
Jinasundaiu.  ia  No.  50  in  the  T«|»'igac lie liliapaU Aval!  with  Klntt. 
Author  of  a  Ui|)iillk5kalp«.  (Gotiyli,  Puj..  p,  9Z)  and  of  an 
Ekiidaaiiiig}ei'ttraithfuilij"irai»  (colophon  of  Sri'idiihavidbivins- 
cliayn,  Brit.  Mus.  No.  2120).  Klatt,  On.  No.  201  of  0  B  C 
Coll.  of'lS70-f  1  is  a  copj  of  Jiuaauiidara's  DlpAIikjikalpa. 


Jinabekbara  BUri— 

Mentioned  na  the  pupil  of  Jiiiav-allabha  and  the  gum  of 
Padmachandm,  1,  pp.  -13  and  93,  Tliis  ia  the  ttouhef  who,  in 
Bamvat  1^1)4,  founded  at  Rudrapalll,  the  ttudrapalllj-akliaratA. 
rasiikhii,  tbe  2nAgachi:liJjablu!da.  lad.  Ant.  IX  l>.  24eil'(  No.  44  i 
"Weber,  II.  p.  I'0*0,  No  44.  WitbbbeoolophouoEtheSamyaktva- 
Baptatikn  in  our  place  compare  for  Jiiiasekharo  tlie  aolopboii 
of  the  'SlSataranginl,  Weber,  U.  p.  1088,  v.  4,  and  that  of  the 
Pi-ainottm-aratnamaiiWiitti,  ib.  p.  11^2.  v.  0.  (No.  1^39  of  thia 
Report's  Colkctiou  in  a  copy  of  this  last  book}. 


Jinueua  aQri — 

Mentioned  at  tho  head  of  those  nrho  nere  proficient  in  the- 

fragment  of  the  snurud  text  left  after  the  time  of  Subhadr* 
Yniobhadni,  Yaaobaliuaiid  Lcdii'iryn,  nagi-s  who  ueie  couvt-rnHUt 
with  the  Achui-jinga  (couiparu  litd.  Ajit.  XX,  p.  34tf). 
3,  App.  p.  256.  This  ia  apparently  the  author  of  tho  AdipurAuib 
and  Harivaiisa.  S»e  Hhuudarkar's  Report,  IHiVA-A,  p.  118. 
No.  1502  in  thia  Report's CoUeotion  isaoopy,  nrittt'ii  inSamTab 
Iii80,  of  J-iiiasena's  Hnrlvansa  which  oontaina  iba  pntsngti  of 
v'hii^h  Bliandarkar  ham  quoted  a  verite  in  his  Karly  Histocy  of 
the  Deccan,  Snpplement,  p.  I.  JiTiascna  nroto  in  "Suka  705, 
Indriij'udha  ruling  iu  Ihe  North,  fsvi  Vnllnbha,  bod  of  king 
Krishna,  in  the  South,  Tatsorfljti,.*  kiiiff  of  Avanti  in  the 
VIhsI,  and  the  hero  .layavariiha,  oTof  the  ooantry  of  the  Sauniaa- 

■  Jfj  HS.  f'Hri^r^  which  ought  iiob  to  li*  oerreotfd.  to  C^VlHld^ 
S'TiftriS  and  W?3^  (Bh.  " Tiotoriooi")  »r«  opoiJiBiita  fcj*  gi-ttlnif 
unmelrioal  nnmes  illt«  the  lam.  Cenpato  t.  f.  ^RIi'^^H    Eor  (St^fliT. 
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Jinasaukhya  stlri— 

]MrntioiuMl  ;vs  |)npil  of  .Tiniicliniiflra  (Juinachandra  metri  tj ratio) 
nnd  jLTiiiu  of  Jinal))iiikti  iii  tlio  Khai*atui*a  gachclilm.  (These 
threi*  IcjK'licrs  nw.  Nos.  G5-7  with  Klatt.)  3,  App.  p.  315. 
Bvtrii,  Saiuvat  1 73'J  :  dlkslia,  Sam  vat  1751 :  suripada,  Samvafc 
170.S:  (lii'd.  Saiuvut  1780.  Klatt,  Tnd.  Ant.  XI.  f.  250.  Piiri. 
KliasAinidAsa,  cf  llio  Cliopjula  gotra,  in  Sunit,  celebratetl  bis 
])ada]na}i<)tsava  at  an  expense  of  1],000  rupees.  Klatt,  Oil. 
AVeber,  11.  p.  l'.ir»4. 

Jinaharsha — 

Coniposvil,  at  tlie  re(|iu-st  of  Kanakavijayag'arii,  in  Pattann,  a 
b.'il.'ivabutiha  on  '^Subliasila^'ani's  SnAtripancIiuKika.  Klatt,  On. 
p.  r»4,  is  dispo^iMl  tu  asfrij^n  tliis  Kanakavijayagani  to  Samvat 
1850.    [\y  App.  p.  2Mj. 

Jinelivara  stiri — 

Mentioned  as  tlie  ])U]iil  oi  Vardlianiana  in  the  Clin ndra kola 
and  the  guru  of  «)inaehandra,  Ahhayadcva  and  Jinabbadra 
(Vanlhaniana,  tlincsvara,  Jinaehandra  aud  Abhajadeva  are 
Nos.  3^c>-t'2  'vviih  Khitt.)  BuddhisAgara  was  bis  *'bandha'' 
or  kinsman  in  the  faiih.  3,  App.  p.  302.  Sec  also  1,  p.  92; 
3,  App.  p.  04.  The  Kharatarasadhusantati  sprnug  from 
him,  3,  App.  J).  305.  Composed  his  Asbtakavptti  in 
Samvat  lOSO,  beintr  at  the  time  resident  in  JavAlapura* 
3,  Ai)p.  p.  300.  Heeeived  from  the  king  after  a  victory  in 
a  controversial  tournament  tlie  biruda  kharataiti.  3,  Appw 
p.  314.  Autlior,  in  the  yv\*^\\  (»f  Durhibharaja  of  Gujarat,  of  the 
Panehalingiprakaiana.  3,  Aj)p.  '251,  Antbor  of  V iracbarita, 
1,  App.  p.  93  (ef.  §Ni?^r  <1'<'»<-  ^vith  gi'^,'^?!*>qflfnr:^J^ :  1,  p. 92), 
3,  App.  p.  04.  Composed,  Samvat  1092,  in  Asapnllt  a  LilA- 
vntikatha,  and  in  Dindiyanakairrama  a  Kathanakakosa.  Bban- 
darkar's  Ileport,  1682-3.  '^Oriirinal  name  Siveavara,  son  of  the 
brahmana  Soma,  received  at  the  dii^sha  the  name  Jinesvara,  irent 
with  his  brother  IhiddhisAgara  from  Marudesa  to  Oarjaradesa, 
to  debate  witli  tlie  ehaityavAsins.  In  Samvat  1080  in  a  riija- 
pal)ha  of  Durlabhn,  king  of  Anahillapura,  after  the  passages  on 
the  s'ldhvachani  were  read  from  a  eo])y  of  the  Daiiayaikfilika- 
sutra  which  had  been  brought  from   the  'Sai^asvattbhanfAgixa, 


be  overcame  the  ohaityavflaitiB,  and  received  the  biroda  of 
kliariifara,  I»d.  AnI.  XI.  248a,  Nos. 39-4.0,  Weber;  II,  103);— 8 
Nos.  39-40."  Kliitt,  Onomasticou.  See  Forbes'  Em  Matu,  1. 
p.  20. 

At  1,  p.  24,  tliert!  ia  ft  work  by  oao  Vdmiideva  who  was  pupil 
of  JineBvaiiisili'i, 

Jiaebvara  sdri — 

Mentioned  as  thi-  jiiipil  v(  Abhayaiicvasilvi  und  guru  of  Ajitii- 
Bonasuri  Iq  tlie  Riija  gui'hchha,  Vajra  eikhil  ('■  siLntntichillikA  ") 
Kotika  gana.  Seventh  in  ascent  from  MH^iikjachaudra,  who 
wrote  iu  Satnvat  l"27d.  Our  author  wan  u  uouteinporury  of 
king  Munja  (Sam<-ivl  1050).  3,  App.  p.  1:.9.  Kliitt  ideutifies 
tliia  Jiuc^svarasiiri  with  the  Dhanu^vuruBftri,  at  tho  tourt  of 
Munja,  pupil  of  Abha>adov-asitri  and  gnrii  of  AjitaainhaBQn 
who  is  mentioned  in  Weber,  11.  p.  86l,  v.  3. 

JioeSvara— 

Appointed  by  Muniratnas&ri  (Samvat  1252)  to  succeed  (the 
dead)  Suraprabha,  who  had  beeu  joint-gura  with  MumratuoaQrii 
in  the  Purniraii  gachcbhu.     3,  p.  39;  App.  p.  W. 

JlnebTara— 

Meiitioned  tin  pupil  of  Jinapnti  and  gnra  of  Jiaaprabodlia  in 
the  Khariitam  jfacbchha.  (These  three  teachers  are  Noe.  iC>-S 
with  Khitt.)  3,  App,  p.  2-ili.  "Uoni,  Samvat  1U45  :  dtkshii, 
]  2.'>5,  wlii'ti  he  reeeived  tho  name  Virapi-abha :  silripada, 
Samvat  l-iSS;  died,  Samvnt  1331. ■'  Klntt.  This  is  probably 
the  Jiiiesa  out  of  regard  for  whose  teaching  the  SrAvaka 
liHyliai.ia,  ill  Samvat  1299,  caused  the  Cambaj  |>alni-leaf  copy 
of  llarihhadni.sQri'a  Samaraditynchai'itra  to  be  writteu. 
3,  A|ip.  p.  123,  Author  of  a  Chandi-api-abhasvfimicharitfa. 
KlatI,  On.  with  a  reference  to  t'lor.  G.  43,  f.  2'  3".  "  His  pupil 
AliI>t<valihLka}:ani  composed,  Samvat  13I'J,  a  coininctitiii^y  on 
the-  Dvri>ravak.)iu.  1,.,1.  Ant.  IV.  p.  2G9 ;  VI.  p.  182.  Ilia 
pupil  Jinaprahudhusiiri,  in  tho  colophon  of  J iuaprabodha'a 
ruiijikudur^apailnpiabliodha,  Kielhoru's  Report,  p.  26.  Hia 
pupil  Jiiiaslidiii-uii  in  Jina8ilvi8tavana,  I'rak-ratu  II.  p.  SSC, 
V.  13.     At  the  hi'ad  of  the  Laghukharatara&alcbfl,  preceptor  of 
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Jinasinhasuri  who  founded  the  SakhA  in  Samvat  1331."  Elatt 
On.  No.  404  in  the  GBC.  Collection  of  1879-80  is  a  copy  of 
Abhajatilakagani's  commentary  on  the  Dvusrayako&t. 

Jitavijaya — 

Mentioned  as  twin-gnru  with  Nayavijaya  by  Yasovijaya,  the 
pupil  of  the  latter  and  author  of  the  Jnunabindapi-akarana* 
3,  App.  p.  192. 

Jiyadhara — 

The  sthaviravali.    3,  App.  p.  303. 

Jaiyata — 

Father  of  Mammata.    1,  p.  94. 

Jft&natilaka  ga^i — 

Author,  in  Samvat  in60,  of  the  Gautamakulakavritti.  Pupil 
of  Padmarajagani.     3,  App.  p.  223. 

Jftftnavimala  gai^i— 

Composed,  in  Samvat  1654  (1G94,  2,  p.  65,  is  a  mistake),  a 
comnieuiary  on  the  Sabdaprabbeda  of  Mahesvara.  2,  pp.  65 
and  124.  This  writer  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Jnunavimala  whose  pupil  Srivallabha  wrote  a  gloss,  called  a 
durgapadaprabodha,  on  Hemachandra*&  commentary  on  his  own 
Nnmamala,  in  Samvat  1661,  in  Yodhapura  under  king  Stbya- 
siuha.  Weber  in  his  Index  of  authors  separates  the  two.  Bnfe 
tbe  date  given  there  for  our  Jnanavimalagaui,  Samvafc  159ft 
is  a  mistake.     See  Weber,  XL  p.  264. 

Jn&nasftgara — 

Mentioned  as  the  first  of  the  five  pupils  of  Deyasnndara  in  the  • 
Tapft  gachchha.  (Devasundai*a  is  No.  49  with  Klatt.)  8,  App. 
p.  226.  '*  Born,  Samvat  1405  :  vrata,  Samvat  1417 :  sAripada, 
Samvat  1441 :  died,  Samvat  1460 ;  wrote  avachikmis  on  the 
Avasyaka  and  Oghaniryukhi  and  on  other  books,  Srtmnni- 
Buvratastava,  Ghanaughanavakhan(laparsvanathastava,  etc.*' 
Klatt,  Ind,  Ant.  XI.  p.  255.  JnanasAgara  composed  his  work 
on  the  Oghanirjukti  in  Samvat   1439.     Weber,  IL   p.  819. 
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Ifo.  1214  of  Uu3  Beport'B  Collection  is  a  copy  of  tliia  book 
(anonyiiious  tlieie).  His  avachArni  on  the  Ayaajaka  is  tbo 
Bame  as  tbe  Ohftityayandaua?idhi,  Wober,  II.  p.  806.  No.  1240 
in  this  Report's  Colkctioa  is  n  copy  of  that  book. 

Ju&naBftgara — 

Mentioned  as  papil  of  Ratnasinha,  and  gurn  of  tiabdbiBflgnn 
who  wrot^  in  Samvat  1S&7.     3,  App.  p.  220. 

Jyeshthabhtlti — 

1400  from  Vira :  in  his  time  the  Kalpavyavntflra  antra  dig- 
appeared.     3,  App.  p-  22, 

Jyeshtbftnka — 

Mentioned  among  the  yagapradhAnas.     3,  App.  p.  3 

JyotirtbTara  (Jyotiri&a) — 

Called  aiKo  Kavisekhara.  Sou  of  DlilreSvnra,  and  ^andaon  o( 
RAmesvnrn.  Anthor  of  the  Panchasnyaka.  2,  p.  110.  Anthor 
of  the  [Miui'tasamugamaprahasaua,  No.  80  la  my  collection 
of  1883  4. 

Jara^aprabha  stlri— 

Autlior  iiE  tlio  Sr'ivakapratikramaijasflti-avivflrana.  Taruna- 
prabhaiii'iri  ^'ires  his  B)iiritaal  lioeaga  aa  followa.  In  tlio 
Chandni  kula  there  arose:— 

(1}     Abliayadeyasflri,     The  commetitatDr  on  nine  of  tho 


(2) 

Jayavullabha. 

(3) 

Jii 

ladaUa. 

(4) 

J  inadmiidm. 

(•'0 

Jii 

lapati. 

(6) 

Ji. 

leavara. 

(^1 

Ji. 

laprabodlia 

(S) 

Jli 

laehandra. 

(9) 

Ji 

naku£ala. 

Onr  anlhor  Tarunaprabhasiln  was  one  of  JiiiaViiiala'e  pnpila. 
He  received  dJkahikand  ichilryapiida  from  Jinaknsala.  Yaealj- 
kirti  and  RajendiftchandrasAn  wore  his    teachers.     In    v.  13 
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read  f^rR^^  JITT.  Tarunapi-abha  wrote  this  book  in  Samviit 
1411.  3,  App.  p.  221.  Taranaprabha  gavQ  sQrimantra  to 
Jinapadma  and  Jinalabdhi  the  two  successors  in  that  order 
of  Jinakiisala.  Weber,  II.  pp.  1047-8.  And  padasthupana 
to  Jiiiodaya,  wlio  succeeded  Jinalabdhi,  at  Cambay  in  Sam  vat 
1415.     Weber,  II.  p.  1048. 

Tilaka  ftchftrya— 

Author  of  an  Avasjakalaghuvritti,  which  he  wrote  in  Samvat' 
1296.  He  gives  his  spiritual  lineage  as  follows.  In  the 
Chandra  2:acbcliha  thei*e  arose: — 

(1)  Chandraprablia. 

(2)  Dharinaghosha.      King  Jajasinha   (Sidharaja)  was 

one  of  this  teacher's  disciples. 

(3)  Cliakresvarasfiri. 

(4)  Sivapi^abha.* 

(5)  Tilakaoharja. 

Padmaprabhasuri  assisted  this  last  in  his  task  :  and  Tasaf^tila- 
kaparulita,  one  of  Tilakacharya's  pupils,  wrote  out  the  first 
copy  of  the  book.  1,  p.  60,  App.  p.  6.  Author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Dusavaikalikasuti^a.  3,  App.  p.  49.  Aathor 
of  the  Pratyekabuddliacliariti'a.  3,  App.  p.  109.  THis  book. 
according  to  a  statement  in  a  pattavali  purchased  this  year,  was 
composed  in  Sam  vat  1261.  No.  1 182of  this  Report's  Collection 
is  a  Pratikramanasuti'alagliuvritti  by  this  writer. 

Tilaka  sCiri— 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Fadmadera  and  the  gnm  of  the 
llajasekliaia,  who  was  tho  author  of  a  panjika  to  Sridhara^s 
Nyayakunduli.     3,  App.  p.  275. 

Tilakachandra— 

Mentioned  as  the  third  of  the  three  pupils  of  Samndraghosha 
the  other  two  being  Suraprabha  and  Maniratna  (SamTat 
1252).    3,  App.  p.  96. 

Tlsatadeva— 

Author  of  the  Chikitsakalikri,  otherwise  called  7ogamAU« 
Son  of  Vagbhata.     2,  p.  133,   &c.  See  Oz.  p.   357^,  -where 


Aufrechfc  notices  a  coram  en  titry  on  the  work  composed  by 
the  author's  son,  Chftiidrata.  See  also  Bik.  p.  636  and  L- 
No.  3051.  Webev's  No.  94lj  would  seem  to  be  another  book 
altogether,  Ttsata  fefei-a  to  a  book  called  Yogasamachcbajm, 
apparently  aa  aa  elementary  work  on  the  subject  he  himself 
treats  o£, 

Tungftra  (Bbattatungara)— 

Praised  aa  his  t«acher  by  tbe  author  of  the  Siraavatannindana, 
3,  App.  p.  2U6. 

ray&tilaka — 

Mentioned  apparently  aa  the  teacher  of  one  Chandrnmantrideya, 
who  assisted  Jayu^oraii,  the  author  (Samii-at  1G57)  of  ths 
VicIiAraratnaaangraiia.     3,  App.  p.  309. 

r&modaragnpta^ 

Author  of  the  Sambhalimata  (not  Siinibhaltuiata)  or  Knttaiit- 
mata  (Ku(tininiafca).  1,  p.  (55 ;  App.  p.  19.  Printed  in  Kilvya- 
niitlii,  1887,  In  Ri'ijatarangiut,  4,  4'J5,  Dimodaragnpta  is 
called  JayApi4it)cavi  Kiilliintmatakiriu.  JayApida  reigned  ia 
Kashmir  from  779  to  813  A.  D. 

Dinna  sUdhu — 

2ii,0M0  years  from  MahAvlra.  In  the  lifetime  ot  tUta  aidha, 
the  Uasavaikfdika  sutra  will  be  lost.     3,  App.  p.  22. 

Dinna — 

hi  ihc  lir.G  of  Arya  Subaatin,  TbU  U  KUtt's  No.  14. 
3,  App.  p.  3u3. 

Dinnaginna — 

ViiiO  from  Vira.  In  bis  time  the  Bbagnvattsatrs  ftnd  the  six 
aiigas  in  their  original  staU)  wore  lost.     3,  App.  p.  21. 

Dlpaka— 

Quoted  by  Kshomondra  in  bis  Suvrittatilaka.     1,  p.  7. 
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Dutiprasahayati— 

In  the  tiino  of  this  yati,  21,000  from  Vira,  all  remnants  of 
tho  meuniiig  of  the  Dasavaikalikafiiitra  willbelosfc.  S,  App, 
p.  22.     Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhanas.     3,  App.  p.  308* 

Burgadeva — 

Author  of  tho  Shashtisamvatsarl,  part  of  an  Arghaknu^  (so 
correct).  3,  App.  241.  Aufrecht  in  C.  C.  notes  that  there  ii 
also  a  Sauivatyaraphala  by  Durgadeva  at  B.  4,  p.  2C4. 

Durgasvamin — 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Dellamahattara  by  Siddharshi  who  was 
his  gariibhrfitar  (both  received  diksha  from  Gargarshi)  and 
Buccessor.  Dnrgasvaniin  left  a  house  stored  with  wealth  to 
become  a  Jain  monk,  an  example  which  led  to  the  conversion 
of  many,  lie  died  in  BhillamAla,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Siddharshi,  who  wrote  in  Samvat  962.  The  first  copy  of 
S id d harsh  i*s  work  was  written  for  him  by  GanA,  a  female 
disciple  of  Durgasvamiu.     3,  App.  p.  147. 

Devakumara— 

Was  teaching  in  Samvat  1295.     3,  App.  124. 

Devagupta  — 

Another  name  of  Jinachandra.     See  that  entry. 

Devagupta— 

^fentioned  as  tho  pupil  of  Siddhasftri,  who  was  the  pnpil  of 
Kakkasuri,  who  was  the  pnpil  of  Devagupta  (Jinachandragani). 
This  second  Devagupta  was  guru  of  Yasodeva  who  wrote 
in  Samvat  1174,  3,  App.  p.  283,  and  of  Siddhasdri  who 
wrote  the  Vrihatksheirasamasavritti  in  Samvat  1192. 
3,  App.  p.  103. 

Devacbandra — 

Mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Santinathavritta  in  Pr&krit  whicli 
Munidevasiiri  condensed  and  put  into  Sanskrit.  Mnnideva. 
suri  says  of  his  author  that  ho  was  tho  teacher  of  the  great 
Homacbandra.  Compare  Biililer's  Hemachandra,  p.  7.  Bat 
Mala,  p.  115.     Weber,  II.  p.  1006.     1,  App.  p.  5. 


inhex  of  iTTHnK*.  ^U 

Devftohaiidra  gai^l— 

Mentioned  by  Tasodevaauri,  who  wrote  in  Samcat  1180,  as 
twin  pupil,  with  Yasodeva's  guru  Cbandi-asuri,  of  Viragani  in 
tho  Chandra  kula.    3,  App.  p.  129.     May  be  llie  same  aa   the 

last. 

DevaobaadrA  Bfiri — 

Mentioned  aa  pupil  of  PradyBmiiasflri  and  gnm  of  MAnadcra 
and  Plirnachandra,  in  wliose  time,  Samvat  1292,  a  copy  of 
Uemacbandra's  Togasfinfravivaraiia  was  written.   1,  App.  p.  22. 

DeTaohandra  gai;d — 

Plouriilicd  in  Saravat  1G49,  in  which  year  ho  wrote  out  acopy 
of  the  Yikniakaatuti  with  commentary  for  the  nse  of  hiji  popil 
Munichandi-a.     3,  App.  p.  312, 

DeTAQftga— 

Oum  of  GovindagaDii,  tho  author  ot  the  Karmsst^vatlkn. 
3,  App.  p.  5. 

Cevaprabha  (SusiddliahaBta)^ 

Mentioned  aa  gnru  of  Pi-ailyiimnnsiiri,  llie  author  of  tho 
VicliHrasiiraprakarana.  He  waa  tho  |.upil  of  Puilniapmhha. 
3,  Apj>.  271. 

Devaprabha — 

No.  '253  of  tho  Cambay  Pnlm-LcaT  MSS.  (3,  App.  86)i8acopy 
of  Nemitliaiidm'a  commentary  on  the  UttarAdhyayaaa  wblolt 
was  ivritten  in  Samvat  1308  correct  tho  entry  1380)  at  Iho 
expense  of  Kiilukft,  who  with  all  his  honae  had  listened  to  tbia 
tcu.'lier  expounding  the  book,  KAtuka  wont  to  thia  Gxpenaa 
f.ir  tliu  spiritual  betterment  of  hia  father  find  mother,  and  h« 
uiis  careful  to  defray  it  out  of  bin  sflf-ncunired  monpy. 
I)ev;ip]'itbli;i'ti  Spiritual  Uiieago  ia  given  aa  follow*.  In  the 
(■hiniUm  jjiichchha  thcro  arone  :-^ 

(U     .Nu,„i.,«ri. 

(i)     AinlU.vi,i,.vJ.li«lri. 

(::)    S,„™,1,--™. 
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When  these  sages  had  become  bat  a  name  there  arose  in    Hbp 

same  gaohchha : — 

(1)  Bhadrosvara, 

(2)  Dovabhadra. 

(3)  Siddliasena. 

(4)  Yasodeva. 

(5)  Mann  do  va. 
(C)     llatnaprabha. 
(7)     Devaprablia. 

Devaprabha  stiri  (Maladh&rin)— 

Autlior  of  tlio  Pandavacharitra,  Devaprabha  g^ves  his  spiri- 
tual liiieajTo  as  follows. 

In  the  Kotika^ana,  Madhyama  s/lkhn,  Srlprasnav&hana kala» 
Harsliapunya  gachchha,  there  arose  : — 

(1)  Abhavadovasuri. 

(2)  Hemasiiii.     A  contemporary  of  Siddharaja, 

(3)  Yijayasinhasuri, 

(4)  Cliandrasuri, 

(5)  Municliaudrasfiri. 

Our  anther,  Devaprabhasuri,  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Munichandrasiiri.     That  teacher's  successor  was,  howevefy 

(6)  Duvanandasuri. 

Yasobhadra  and  Narachandra  connected  the  Pandavacharitra 
for  Devaprabha.  3,  App.  p.  131 ;  1,  App.  p.  98  ;  3,  App.  p.  275^ 
where  Devaprablia  is  called  the  **kramika"  of  Mnuichau- 
diasuri,  and  is  succeeded  by  Narachandra.  A  Mfigftvattcha- 
ritra  by  Maladharidevaprabhachurya  is  among  the  books  bought 
for  Government  this  year. 

Devaprabhu  (Devaprabha  ?)  — 

Mentioned  as  the  guru  of  Padmaprabha  who  wrote  the  Muni* 
Kuvratacliaritra  in  Sanivat  I'iUi.  3,  p.  14,  App.  p.  302.  The 
relaiion.s  between  Devananda  on  the  one  hand,  and  Devapra- 
blia, Vibudhaprabha  and  Padmaprabha  on  the  other  are  not 
clear;  but  llio  three  latter  are  not  the  pupils  of  Devananda. 
Perhaps  Devananda  was  succeeded  by  the  twin-pnpils,  Deva- 
prabha and  Vibudhaprabha,  and  they  by  Padmaprabha, 


Devabhadra — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  the  second  Abhayadeva  (foe 
of  the  Rudrapallka  g'lxcijchhfi)  and  guru  of  Pi'abhAnandA, 
],  p.  93.  Mentionud  along  with  Devendrasfiri  and  Vijiiya. 
chandrasuri  as  teaching  in  Samvat  1287,  3,  -App.  p.  114  ;  ia 
Samrat  1292,  3,  Apj..  p.  36  ;  in  Samvat  1295,  3,  App.  p.  124 
(where  ho  is  called  Tapiidevabhadragani) ;  in  Samvat  1296, 
],  App.  p,  35;iii  Samvat  1301,  3,  App.  p.  73 ;  and  ia  Sara  vat 
1307,3,  App.  p.  61.  "  Abhayadevasflri'fl  pupil  Devabbadrasflri 
Iq  an  inscription,  dated  Bamvat  1296,  see  Arch.  Survry  of 
Lidia,  V.  p.  183.  miiloT,  Epigr.  Ind.  Part  UI.  April  1887, 
pp.  118-9."    Klatt,  Oil. 

SeTabbadra— 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Bhadresvara  and  guru  of  Siddhaaeoa 
in  the  Cbandra  gai-hchha.  3,  App.  p.  87.  This  Siddhaa 
Wrote  in  Samvat  ]"42  a  commentary  on  tbt;  Pravachana- 
sAroddhi'it-a,  in  the  prasitsti  of  which  he  calls  himself  the  papil 
of  Devabbadi'a,  whu  was  the  pupil  of  Ajitaeinhn,  v 
pupil  of  Bhadresvai'a  (unless  we  are  to  understand  that  Ajita- 
ainlia  and  Devabhadra  were  twin-pupila  of  Bhndresvara).  See 
Weber,  11.  p.  850.  Siddhnsena  tells  us  that  Devabhadra  tros 
the  author  of  a  Pi-anifimiprakiisa,  a  Srejfinsaciiaritra  and  other 
books. 

Devabhadra — 

Mentioned  as  a  contemporarj- of  king  Bhoja.     3,  App.  p.  91, 


Devabbadro— 

Autiiur  of  the  PiiBan'iliachariya  (pMrsvanathacharitra).  Der^ 
bhaili-a  gives  his  npiritual  geutialogy  aa  followa.  In  tha 
Cbandra  kula,  Vajra  sAkha  there  arose  :— 

(1)  Vardhamana. 

(2)  Jinosvara  and  BuddhisAgara. 

(3)  Jinachandiu  and  Abhayadeva  (the  conuncatator). 

(4)  PrasaDuacliaadra. 
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(5;  Dovabliadra.  Our  author.  He  mentioiifl  bis 
upidhyaya  Sumati.  He  speaks  of  three  other 
^orks  of  his  owu,  the  Samyeg^rangBiiilA  (so 
coiTcct  at  3»  App.  p.  64)  an  tlradhanaSastra  (com- 
pare tho  Samvcgai^ngasiila  written  bj  Jinacbandra, 
No.  3  in  the  above  list,  in  Sam  vat  1125.  Bhan« 
darkar*8  Report,  1882-3,  p.  46),  the  Vfracharija  and 
the  Kaharayanakosa  (Katharatnakosa).  He  wrote 
this  book,  his  P&sauuliachariya,  at  fjroach  (a  city 
glorious  with  tho  temple  of  Munisavrafea  topped 
ivith  golden  spires)  in  Sam  vat  1168.  Amala- 
chandra  wrote  the  first  copy.  3,  App.  p.  64. 
No.  283  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  is  Deva- 
bhadi-a's  Kaharayanakosa.  He  speaks  there  also 
of  his  guru  Frasannachandm,  and  his  '*  vachaka  " 
Snmati.  Ho  mentions  his  Vfracbariya  and  his 
SauivegaraDgasala.  His  Kaharayanakosa  was 
written  in  Broach  in  Sam  vat  1158.  Amala* 
chandra,  as  in  the  latter  case,  wrote  the  first  copy. 
3,  App.  p.  141.  Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Prasan- 
nachandi-a  and  the  author  of  four  books.  3,  App. 
p.  302.  Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  1040,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Devabhadra  in  Sam  vat  1167  by  order 
of  Abhayadeva  consecrated  Jinavallabha  in  the 
great  temple  of  Vira  of  Ohittore, 

Devabhadra  stlri — 

Author  of  a  vritti  on  the  Sangrahani  of  his  gara  ChandrasAii. 
1,  App.  p.  3.    Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  189. 

Devabhadra — 

Mentioned  (perhaps)  as  the  author  in  connection  with  an  Upa- 
desaratnakosatika.     1,  App.  p.  71. 

Devamitra — 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradhrmas.     3,  App.  p.  308, 
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Devardhi— 

Pnpjl  of  Lohilya  nnd  DQahagani.  The  stbavira.  3,  App, 
p .  30S,  "  Vli-a,  9B0  V„  Iha  SiddhAota  was  rcdnced  to  writing 
by  Devarddlii^anikNhatnasmiuana,  the  pupil  of  Loliilj-aslli-l 
(otherwise  called  Devavnclmka  and  pnpil  of  Dfisliagani)  at 
the  council  of  Valabhi.  In  Dovarddlii'a  time  only  one  pflrva 
remained, "     Klatt,  lud.  Artt    XI.  p.  247. 

Pevaaundara — 

Mentioned  as  tlieguro  of  Eve  pupils  Jnnnasflgara,  Kulamandana, 
Guc.aratDa,  Somaeandara,  and  S/ldliuratna.  DovaRiiiidara  was 
succeeded  by  Somasiindara,  who  in  bis  turn  had  tivc  pnpilsi 
RatnasektiarHBi^i'i,  who  studied  under  these  five  pnpils  of 
Somasundara,  wrote  liis  SrAddhapratikrananaeuti-avritti  iu 
Samvat  1496.  Uevasuiidara  belonged  to  the  TapA  gnchchha, 
and  stood  in  the  line  of  Jagacbchandra.  3,  App.  p.  'i2Q. 
Dcvasuiidara's  pupil  SAdhuratna  composed  his  Tatijiia- 
kftlpttTrilti  in  Samvat  1450  (correct  ^ksO'  3.  App.  p.  273. 
No.  1253  of  this  report's  oollection  is  a  copy  of  thin  book. 
Devasnndara  was  teaching  in  Samrat  1447.  3,  App.  p.  71. 
Referred  to  by  Amaraprabha  aa  his  •'  nichanjicliriijft."  3,  App. 
p.  ^'^8.  Devasundai-a  is  No,  49  of  the  Tapii  f^chehha  with 
Klalt.  "Born,  Samvat  1396:  vrnta,  1404,  at  Mahei 
prAma:  wiripadii,  1420,  at  Anahill(i|intlana ;  had  five  pupils 
(sail,.;  us  ill  our  entry  J."    Klatt.  Iiul.  Anl.  XI.  p.  255. 


Devaaflri— 

Author  vi  th(!  JaidinachariyA  (Satidinachary/i).   3  App.  p.  216. 

Devastlri — 

jMuiLlioned  as  pnpil  of  MunichandraBflri  and  gnrn  of  the  Patntu 
piiihhasiiri  who  wrote  an  UpadeiianiAbHIka  in  Siimvat  1238. 
Ueference  is  made  to  his  victory  over  the  Digambaras  in  tbo 
matter  of  the  salvation  of  women  at  the  court  of  king  Jnya- 
liinbn,  3,  App.  p.  167.  Of,  I,  App.  p.  6,  v.  13.  where  Dovaedri 
"  vAdavidyavfm"  ia  declared  to  be  greatcf  than  the  guru  of 
the  god»<  (Devaslirt,  t.  e,  Bfihaspati),  on  the  ground  that  tho 
latter  hag  not  yet  left  Rahool(l«kbaHAU^' the  writing  school 'aa 
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well  as  'tlio  hall  of  the  immortals').  At  1,  p.  59,  snminarizingf 
this  prasusti  I  have  made  Devasiiri,  Hcmachandra*s  teacher. 
But  that  was  Dcva(;handra,  v.  13.  Mentioned  as  the  gnra  of 
Ajitasiiri.  3,  A  pp.  p.  79.  As  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Amara. 
prabha.  3,  App.  p.  228.  **  A  pupil  of  Mnnichandra  waa 
Devasuri,  who  conqnorcd  theDigambaraKumndachandrnchurya 
in  a  dispute  before  Jajasinhadeva  (alias  Siddharaja,  who 
reigned  Sam  vat  1150-91).  The  dispute  took  place  Samvafc 
1181),  king  of  Aruihillapattana,  and  thereby  hindered  the 
entrance  of  the  Digainbaras  into  that  town.  In  Samvat  1204 
DcvJisui-i  founded  a  ehaitya  and  raised  a  bimba  at  Phnlavard- 
dhigruma  [Phalodi],  and  made  a  Ncmiuathapratishtha  at 
Arasana,  He  composed  Syadvadaratnakara,  a  pramauagrantha. 
[Cf.  No.  3G1  in  my  collection  of  1882-3.  Among  the  works 
purchased  for  Government  this  year  arc  the  sutras  of  the 
Syadvadaratnakara,  and  a  commentary  on  them,  called  RatnA- 
karavatarika  by  I)(;vasiiri*s  pupil  Ratnapi*abhasAri.]  Devasiiri 
was  born,  Samvatll43:  diksha,  1152:  siiripada,  1174:  svax^, 
122G."     Klatt,  Iml.  Ant.  XL  p.  254. 

Devastiri — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Manadcva.     3,  App.  p.  68* 

Devasena — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Virasena  ('*  mathurAnilTn  yamiTiim 
garishthal/')  and  guru  of  Amitagati.     3,  App.  p.  294. 

Devasena  (Bhatt&rakadevasena) — 

Author  of  the  Dansana^ara  (Darsanas&ra).  He  calls  liixnBelf 
pupil  of  Kamasena,  and  states  that  he  wrote  the  Darsanasara 
in  090.  3,  App.  p.  374.  According  to  the  statements  of  a 
commentator  Devasena  was  born  in  Sam  vat  951,  and  wrote 
the  Darsanasara  in  Samvat  990.  He  was  author  also  of  the 
Bhavasangraha,  the  TattvasHra  and  the  ArahanasAra,  thne 
books  written  in  PrakTit.  His  Nayachakm  (No.  519  of  my 
collect i(m  of  18^4-G.  Sec  also  Weber,  II.  p.  929)  and 
Alapapaddhati  were  composed  in  Sanskrit.  His  Dhamiar 
sangraha  was  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.     3,  App.  p.  22. 


ishbi  or  icthom. 

DeTaaeaft  gaqi — 

Uentiotied  as  pupil  uf  Yit^ofahadra  and  |;nru  of  PridivicLaD- 
drasuri  (sei:  that  eiilrj"!,  the  author  of  a  Paryoeliatifikalpntip- 
panaka.  3,  App.  p.  itO?.  See  also  3,  App.  p.  16,  aod 
1,  App.  p.  69. 

.  CeT&naDda  stkri— 

Mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  SidtlhasftrnsTntn  gi^amniar  by 
PradjumnaBflri,  who  nfia  the  pupil  of  Konnltnprnhhn,  who  miis 
the  pupil  of  Devnr.rtM<Ja.  I,  App.  p.  6.  Cf.  3,  App.  p.  103. 
T,  15,  A  copy  of  Hiiimcbjindi'aH  Vogaiiitini  was  wiittou  for 
Devunanda's  use  in  Sunivat  1294.  3  App.  p.  8.  lu  Jina- 
prabhasflri's  Tirthakaljia  (No.  !'J56  of  tbia  Repnrfa  GoUen- 
tion)  it  is  stated  tha.t  Devilnanda^Qi-i  Tnnde  a  prutishthu  iu 
Samvat  1266. 

Sevflnanda— 

Meatioiied  as  the  pii|fil  and  successor  of  Uunichatidra.  Twin* 
pupil  of  Devaprabha,  tlio  author  of  the  Fit^daTacharitra.  Soo 
the  article  Devaprabhu.     3,  App.  p.  133. 

Serendra — 

Mentioned  as  th«  pnpil  o(  .Iagaclichand:«  and  guru  of 
Vidymnanda.  3,  App.  p.  lt!9.  Author  of  the  Kannagranlha 
or  the  six  Karmagriinlhas,  Devendra  19  the  author  of  theteit 
of  (he  first  five,  and  [i;»rt  author  of  the  teit  of  the  sislb,  Llo 
is  the  author  also  of  the  commeatarictt  on  the  liiRt  6ve  : 
Mftlayagiri's  cominentary  is  on  the  sixth,  called  Saptatl,  only. 
Cf.  Welx-r.  II.  p.  83).  and  con-oct  my  entry  at  3,  App.  p.  70. 
The  book  thei«  is  thi^  sinth  Karraagrantha  only.  No.  12-20  of 
this  Ill-port's  Collwtion  is  n  copy  of  Devendra'a  five  Karnia- 
gi-antlms  with  his  own  ComnKintary.  (This  is  distinct  from  hia 
avachuri.  No.  1221).  1.  Ap[>.  p.29,  No.  1'218  of  this  Report's 
Collection  is  a  copy  of  the  test  of  the  six  Karmagranthas— 
Karma  vijuikii,  Kariudstnva,  Band  has  vfl  mi  tun,  Shadnittika, 
"SatnUn,  and  Saplntik.'i.  At  tbe  end  of  this  last  Pwendra states 
that  Ihiit  tract  is  the  work  of  Chandramnhnttftm.  to  which 
he  has  himself  added  19  giUbiiB,  bringing  the  total  nnmbcr  np 
to  89.  Author  of  the  IjrAddhadinakptya  and  ^nlrnlcBdintt- 
kjitya,  text  and  co^ninentaiy.     1,  App.  p.  41. 
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No.   266   of  ihe  Cambay   Palm-Leaf  MSS.   is   a  copy   of 

Vamanacliurya's  Li Dganusasana  which  was  written  in  Vljapura, 

by  tlio  righteous  instruction  of  Devendrasiiri,  Vijayachandra- 

B^ri  and  Devabhadi'agaiii,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work 

was  a  heretic's  (paras Atrapustika),  in  Samvat  1287.     3,  App. 

p.  114.     No.  57  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Loaf  MSS.  is  a  copy  of 

the  churni  and  the  vfitti  on  the  PakshikapratikramanasCLtra 
which  was  written  at  the  same  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

same  three  teachers  (write  *' vijayachandra")  in  Samvat  1296. 
1,  App.  p.  35. 

No.    247     of  the   Cambay    Palm-Leaf     MSS.  is   a  book 
that  was  written  in  Pahlanpore  at  the  instigation  of  the   same 
three   teachers   in   Samvat  1301    (wiite  "  devabhadragani "). 
8,  App.  p.   73.     Mentioned   as    the    gum   of    Dharmaghosha. 
3,    App.  p.   312.     Devendra  is  No.  45  of  the  Tap&  g^chchha 
with  Klatt :  Jagachcliandi'a  being  No.  44,  and    Dharmaghosha 
No.  46.     **At  his  time  lived  Vijayachaudra,  who   had  been' 
a   lekhyakarmakrin  niantri   in   the  house   of  Vastnpala  and 
was  made   suri  by  Jagachchandi*a   [Devendra^s  predecessor] 
.     .     .     .  Devendra  wrote  the  following   works : — Braddha- 
dinakrityasutravritti,  Navyakarmagranthapanchakasiitravrif  ti, 
SiddhapanchaBik;'isutravritti,Dharmaratnavritti,  Sudarsanacha- 
ritra,      trini     bhashyaiii,       siriUsahavaddhamanaprabhritista- 
yadayah.     Devendi*a  died  Samvat   1327  in   Malaya,   and   his 
appointed  successor  Vidyanandasiiri  thirteen  days  after  him  at 
Vidyapura ;  therefore,  the  brother  of  the  latter  Dharmakirtyu- 
padhyaya  received  the  sunpada  under  the  name  Dharmaghosha.." 
Klatt,  Ind,  Ant,  XI.   p.  255.     Compare  for    some  of  these 
statements  the  extract  from  No.  1223   of  this  Report's  Col- 
lection.    See  also  Weber,  II.  pp.  535  and  837.     Also  pp.  882 
and  951,  where   his   pupil   and   successor  refers  to  him  as 
Devendramnnisvara. 

The  Devendmsurijof  the  "Chivalava"  gachchha,  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  a  Sudarsanakatha  (:=  Sndarsanacharitra  in 
above  list),  must  be  the  same  teacher.     3,  App.  p.  289. 

Devendra  munlbvara — 

Mentioned  as  twin-pupil  with  Somatilaka  of  Sanghatilaka  in 
the  Rudrapalliya    gachchha.    1,    p.   93.    No.  1299  of  thii 


Hepo^t'H  CoHoctioo.  is  a  PrasnottaraTfttnamSUvritti  by  this 
write)',  nhicli  be  uompoHed  at  the  i-eqaest  of  bia  two  brothers, 
Bhola  and  KhetU.     Compare  tlie  entry  Sanghatilaka. 

Devendra — 

MentioQEd  as  the  ^iru  of  Bhad 

DeTendrasinha — 

Meiitiiiiicil  as  ibo  pupil  of  AjitaBitihnsAri  nnd  gnru  of  Dtianna- 
prabfaa.  According  toMerutanga'a  Sliutpadi  (No,  1340  of  tliis 
Kcpoft'B  (Jolleotion)  thiH  tcuclicr  waa  burui  Saiuvut  ]2l  ~ 
dIkHhA,  1306  ;  fiflripnda,  1323 :  gucho>a>«£vart>,  1339 :  died,  1371 
in  Palilaupura.  3,  A|ip.  p.  2^0.  Compare  the  cutrj  Anohftls 
gHcheljha. 

Devendra  gani— 

Aftenvariia  called  Nemiolianilra,  Author  of  a  conimonlary 
OD  thi^  UttarridhjayanaaiJtra.  ],  Ajip.  p.  41  ;  1,  App,  p,  83  j 
3.  Apji.  p.  71 ;  3,  App.  p.  77;  3.  App.  p.  80,  v.  10.  Bevondra- 
gani  composed  tbis  commentary  in  Snmvat  1129.  Dbandar- 
kar'a  Report,  1B83-4,  p.  iil.  Author  of  tbo  Aklcbanayamani- 
koHa  (AkliySnakamanikofia),  Ilis  oommeiitatoi-  Amnid#¥aaflri 
Buys  tlmt  be  iutimaten  by  tlie  ubu  of  liis  nnmp  [JovjiiidiiaAdhn 
in  llio  last  patlii'i  that  ho  wrote  the  book  aftt-r  he  hrfd  bcoonie  a 
siidliu.  Uis  prerious  name  was  Nemiuhandra  OBtiiddhintika- 
ainmiQijih.  He  is  often  styled  Neiuiohandnjguiddhi'iutika). 
AmriidcTasflri  gives  tbo  following  account  of  Jtbe  line  in  which 
biith  be  and  Devendragani  wore.  Out  of  tWBphad  gachchha 
thei-o  arose,  aa  jewels  from  tbo  ocean  :- 

PArtjAta,  in  the  ahape  of  DwewfiK 

Dhanrantari,  in  the  Hhnp«  uf  ^iinatlTi. 

AirAvata  iu  tbi)  shape  of  An: 

Tbo  horse  (UehcbaihSraviiy).  ;„  the  shape  of  Nemi- 
Chandra.  The  author  /f  (hig  book  (AkkhV" 
yamaiiikoutt). »  communlafry  on  the  UttarAdhyayanfti 
and  a  YtrachariU. 

The  moon,  in  the  aiittpe  q^  Jinacbandra. 
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Jinacliandra  had  two  pupils,  onr  commentator  Amradevasuri 
and  Chandrasfui.  3,  Ap().  p.  78.  Author  of  the  Tilayasun- 
danrayaiiachudakalia.  lie  here  traces  his  spiritaal  genea- 
hitry  to  the  three  suris  Deva,  Nemichandi'a  and  Udjotana 
(Xos.  3o,  37  and  33  in  the  Kharatara  gachchha  witli  Klatt). 
He  then  praises  Yasodeva,  Pradyumna  and  Manadeva  as  three 
ilhistrious  men  in  their  gachcliha.  He  himself,  he  says,  was 
the  pupil  of  Aniradeva,  wlio  was  the  pupil  of  Udyotana. 
Cf.  Bhandarkar's  Report,  1883-4,  p.  441.  Cf.  also  Weber, 
II.  p.  844.  Devendragani  la  the  Devendrasadhn  of  3,  App. 
p.  10,  author  of  the  Uvaesakulaya.  He  speaks  of  himself  bj 
that  name,  3,  Apj).  p.  78,  1.  2,  from  foot.  In  a  collection  of 
kulakas  bought  for  Government  this  year  1  find  this  knlaka 
under  the  designation  Bhavanakulaja,  which  is  therefore 
probably  the  right  name  for  it. 

Author  of  the  Pavayanasaruddhai-a.  In  the  prasasti  to  that 
work  he  tells  us  that  ho  was  the  second  of  three  papils  of 
Amradeva,  liis  elder  brother  in  the  faith  being^  Vijajasena, 
and  his  younger  Yasodeva.  Amradevasuri  he  styles  the  pupi] 
of  Jinacliandra.  ],  App.  p.  88.  (Correct  1,  G8  where  I  have 
a  wrong  order). 

Author  of  the  Panchasangraha.     1,  App.  p.  74. 

Author  of  a  Dana — and  other  kulakas.     3,  App.  p.  217. 

Author  of  the  Dana — ,  Sila — ,  Tapah  —  and  Bhdvana — kula^ 
kas.     3,  App.  p.  218. 

DyA  Dvivedi — 

Author  of  the  Niti  Manjari.  2,  pp.  8  and  102.  The  date 
assigned  by,  mo  at  p.  8  to  Dya  Dvivedin  is  wrong.  The  com- 
mentary shoVs  that  the  lino  in  which  the  date  is  given  is  to 

be  read  \ 

Dya  Dvivedin  therefore  wrote  in  Samvat  1550,  and  Kielhom 
(TtnL  Ayit,  1876,  p.  110)  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  he 
often  uses  Sayana.     See  Ulwar  Catalogue  No.  37. 

D  ricjhamittra— 

Mentioned  among  the  jngapradhanas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 


Dells  mahattara— 

Jleutiono(i  as  pupil  of  SflrSchurya  and  pnru  of  Dnrgasvfiir 
by^S,ddli„rsh!,  Iho  antljor  of  the  Upamitibliiivnpifljiaiiehii.      A 
lis.  of  thie  work  obtained  for  Goserumout  this  rear  ehowB 
tbat  SiddharshL's  referonce  to  Sflrfit-lifliya  and  Dellftinahattara 
should  mn  as  follows  :  — 

gn^^r^r^fhr^  Trrwrf??  Ffrr^nr:  n  \  ii 

Siddharshi  goes  on  to  say  tliat  DiirgnsvAiuin  (tlio  pupil  of  onr 
DeUamabattara)  took  with  liiniFolt  dik«ba  from  Oarga.  This 
last  is  noted  as  a  Jain  astronomer  :  and  it  Ja  possible  tbat  w« 
are  to  c  tiderstand  that  Dellamabattara  ("  jfotimimittauU- 
trajna")  and  Gai-ga  are  the  eama.     3,  A  pp.  p,  l47. 

DroQ&oharya — 

Of  the  Nirvritika  kula.  He  was  at  the  bead  of  the  panditB 
who  corrected  Abbaj^adeva's  commentary  on  the  Jnit&dbarma- 
kalbfl  in  Samvat  1120.  1,  App.  p.  3(5.  v.  10.  Compare 
Weler,  II.  p.  401,  p.  Sl9,  p,  992,  1. 18.  Indisr.he  Slu'ii'm,  XVI. 
p.  2?7.  Also  our  entry  Abhajadcva.  Droyacbarja  himself 
wrote  a  commontai-y  on  the  Ogbaiiirynkti  (No.  1213  of  thia 
Iif|iorfH  collection  is  a  copy  nf  that  work.  Also  No.  95  of 
Dulik-r's  L-oilcctiou  of  1872-73.  Gongh,  \k  lOS). 

Dhananja^a  — 

Autlior  of  the  Dbanjayl  NAmamSlA.  A  Jaiu  writer.  3,  App. 
p.  217.  Uc  is  called  in  the  colophons  Ohaiianjayakavi,  Ho 
iniiy  tinfcfoi-e  bf  the  same  as  the  poet  whoso  skill  in 
"ilvisandljiina"  pnctry  is,  according  to  an  extract  iu  the  ilari* 
hi'irA Villi,  pmiuLHl  by  Hiijaiekhara.  '2,  p.  b'J,  Nos,  Til  1 — 2  in  my 
oillectioii  *if  1884  86  are  copies  of  a  •'dviljiMndhflna"  karya, 
culled  Ri'igbiiiapiliidnvlya,  by  Dbaiia»jay&  (No.  511  with  the 
commentary  of  NomichandrB).     Cf.  2,  p.  61  note. 
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Dhanapftla — 

Author  of  the  Ili.shabhapancha.siku.  This  has  been  edited  bj 
Klatt  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  xxxiii, 
p.  45  fg.  1,  App.  pp.  85  and  92.  3,  App.  p.  28.  Mentioned 
as  the  author  of  the  Tilakamanjari.  3,  App.  p.  91  (where 
Dhanapiila  is  styled  **  a  king's  favourite").  This  book,  which 
is  almost  certainly  in  existence,  has  not  yet  been  recoyered* 
It  is  mentioned  by  'Subhasilagani,  Weber,  II.,  p.  1117. 
Aufrecht,  in  C.  C,  notes  that  it  is  quoted  by  Nami  on  K&yyA* 
lankara  16,  3.  (Mr.  Bhagvandas  Kevaldas  informs  me  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  an  incomplete  copy  does  exist  at  Sarat). 
According  to  a  beautiful  story  in  Merutnnga's  Pi*abandhachin- 
tamani  the  poet  called  his  book  after  his  own  daughter  in  the 
following  circumstances.  He  composed  it  from  day  to  day 
and  handed  over  each  day's  work  to  his  patron  Bhoja.  When 
his  patron  and  he  fell  out,  the  incomplete  work  was  by  order 
of  the  king  destroyed,  and  Dhanapiila  saw  no  means  of  recover- 
ing what  had  cost  him  so  much  labour,  or  of  finishing 
the  work.  Sitting  sorrowful  he  was  accosted  by  his  daughter 
who  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  grief.  He  told  her,  when 
she  smiled  and  said  that  she  knew  all  of  his  poem  that 
had  been  composed  by  heart,  so  carefully  had  she  com- 
mitted it  to  memory  from  day  to  day.  This  proved  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  grateful  poet  called  the  poem  by  her  name. 
Shastri  Ramchandra's  edition,  p.  99.  (The  Dhanapala  of  3, 
App.  p.  138  may  be  our  poet.  Devabhadra,  the  author  of  the 
Kath^ratnakosa  was  a  poet  in  Bhoja's  court.     3,  App.  p.  91.) 

DhanapAla  was  the  aathor  also  of  a  Payalachchhi  Nama- 
malii,  which  he  wrote  in  Sam  vat  1229.  This  has  been  edited 
by  Buhler.  No.  859  of  this  Report's  collection  is  a  copy  of 
this  rare  book.  Dhanapala  tells  us  that  he  wrote  this  book 
for  his  sister  Sundarl  **  who  was  walking  in  the  blameless 
way,''  i.  e,,  who  had  turned  her  back  upon  the  world.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Dhanapfila,  who  was  a  convert  to  Jainiam,  was, 
so  to  say,  converted  with  all  his  house.     (Buhler  differently.) 

Dhanavijaya  y&chaka — 

Author  of  a  Bhishavritti  on  the  Lokan&likasAtra,  which  he 
wrote  apparently  in  Samvat  1 141.     When   he  wrote  Yijaja. 


deTBsnri  wae  nt  the  head  oE  his  (rai^bcTiha,  find  Vijayaainli* 
■vrae  flonriBhing,  TLis  last  mnst  be  the  Vijayaainha  who,  in 
Samvat  118;t,  wrote  a  Si-ftddhapratikramaaasfttravritti.  Sea 
Weber,  II.  p.  8891.     3,  Ap(>.  p.  223. 

ShanoBiutiB — 

Kentioned  ft&ioDg  the  yugapradhi 


Shanehrars  sftri— 

Of  the  Visa vn la  gachchha,  Author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
gnrddhasataka  of  Jinavallabho,  which  he  wrote  in  Sumrat 
1171. 

diammila^ 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapraflhanas,     3,  App.  p.  307. 

Dharma— 

One  of  the  seven  iohi'iryas  of  the  Kotikn  gana.    3,  App,  p.  308. 

Dharmakumara  sadhu — 

Author  of  the  'Silibhadrocharifra,  which  he  wrot«  in  the  year 

"  JinfttiBayayiikslia."  Dhai'makntnarasfldhn  givea  hia  spiritual 
genealogy    as    follows.       In    the    Nagendra  gachcbha.  there 

(1)  Homapralhaain-i. 

(2)  Dliarmaghoeha. 

(3)  Somaprabha. 

(4)  Vihiiudliai  rabha. 

Our  author  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  thia  last.  Another  teacher 
by  name  Pradyumna  corrected  it.  The  first  copy  was  written 
out  bj  Prabhiichandra.     3,  App.  p.  174. 

Pharmaguptl  — 

A  mistake  for  Dharmamnrtti.     3,  App.  p.  2W, 

DbarmaghOBhB — 

Mentioned  among  the  yngaprndhnniia.     3,  App.  p.  908, 
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Dharmaghosha — 

Author  of  twonty-ei^ht  stutis  described  as  "  antiryatipatyan- 
taviujastayamakali.''  His  SangbAcbara  is  mentioned.  Pnpil 
of  Devendra  and  guru  of  Somaprabba.  (Tbcse  tbree  writers 
are  Nos.  45-7  in  the  Tapa  gachchha  with  Klatt).  3,  A  pp. 
p.  312,  V.  2,  Compare  3,  App.  p.  168,  where  (beginning  at  foot 
of  page)  there  is  a  pmsasti  stating  how  No.  316  of  the  Cambay 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  was  the  present  of  certain  sravakas  who  had 
listened  to  the  teaching  of  Vidjananda  and  Dharmaghosha* 
the  two  pupils  of  Devendra.  No.  21  of  the  Cambay  Palm- Leaf 
MSS.  (1,  App.  p.  14)  is  a  copy  of  this  writer's  Sanghacb&ra, 
written  before  he  attained  siiripada,  under  his  upudhyaya 
name  Dharmakirti.  In  Samvat  1302  Devendra  converted 
Yiradhavala  and  Bliimasinha,  sons  of  the  Mahebhya  Jina- 
chandra  at  Ujjayini,  and  in  Samvat  1323  (kvachit  1804) 
gave  to  Viradhavala  the  suripada  under  the  name  of  Vidyftnan- 
das^ri  and  to  Bhimasinha  the  upadliyayapada  under  the  name 
of  Dharmakirti  ....  Devendra  died  Samvat  1327  in  Mnlava, 
and  his  appointed  successor  Vidyanandasuri  thirteen  days  after 
him  at  Vidyapura ;  therefore  the  brother  of  the  latter,  Dharma- 
kirtyupadhyaya  received  the  silripada  under  the  name  Dhar- 
maghosha." I7i(l.  A7it.  XI.  p.  255.  No.  1227  of  this  Report's 
Collection  is  this  writer's  Kalasattari. 


Dharmaghosha  sUri — 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Silabhadras^ri  in  the  Chandra  knla,  and 
guru  of  Yasobhadra  by  Prithvichandra,  whose  gnra  Devasena* 
gaui  was  the  pupil  of  Yasobhadra.  Described  as  "  vAdima- 
daharah.''  Mention  is  made  of  his  conversion  of  the  king  of 
^akambhari.  3,  App.  p.  15.  See  also  3,  App.  p.  307. 
Compare  3,  App.  p.  262,  where  the  prasasti  starts  from  this 
Dharmaghosha,  whose  victory  over  his  opponents  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  king  of  Sapadalaksha  CSakambharl) 
is  referred  to.  Also  1,  App.  p.  69.  The  DharmaghoshasAri 
(*'  vaddiyachutlamani "  =  vadichiidamani?)  of  8,  App.  p.  270 
whose  first  pupil  was  Padmaprabha,  is  perhaps  the  same. 
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DharmaghOBha  BtLri — 

Alentioned  as  pupil  of  Cbandraprabha,  in  tbe  Kotika  g&tia, 
Vftjra  Bi'ikbri,  Cfaandra  gachchhft,  and  gnrtt  of  Samudraghosba. 
He  gave  tbo  dignity  of  eilri  to  twenty  pupils.  He  was  tha 
antbor  of  iv  gramotar  whicb  apparently  was  called  'Sabdaaiddhi. 
He  was  praised  by  Siddharsja.  3,  App.  p.  25.  Compare  3, 
App,  p.  8,  wbere  ho  is  mentioned  as  the  gam  of  Chakresvara- 
Bfirl,  and  liia  conacction  with  King  Jayasinba  is  agaiu  referred 
to.  Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Cbandraprabha  and  graadpupil 
of  Jayaaiuha.  By  Jayasinha'a  orders  be  fonnded  tbe  ParuimI 
gacbchha.  3,  App.  p.  40.  Compare  Bhandharkar'a  Report, 
1833-84,  wbero  an  aoconiit  is  given  of  the  fottnding  of  the 
Paurnamiyakapaksha  in  Samvat  1149  by  Cbandraprabha. 

Dharmaghosha — 

Pupil  of  Jayasinba  in  the  Anchala  gachchha.  He  com- 
posed the  "SatapadikA  in  Samvat  12(j3.  His  papil  Mahen- 
drasilri  made  an  easier  recension  of  it  in  Sonavat  1294, 
1,  App.  p.  12.  Compare  3,  App.  p.  219,  where  the  succeaEton 
(1)  Aryarakahita,  (2)  Jayasinba,  (3)  Dharmaghosha  ia  given. 
No.  1340  of  this  Report's  Collection  is  acopy  of  a  ^atapadikaaa- 
roddbitra  by  Merutunga,  with  a  pra£asti  in  which  Meratunga 
says  of  Dharmogbosba  that  he  was  bom  in  Mamdeaa  in  Maha- 
pura  in  Samvat  1208.  His  father's  name  was  Chandra  and 
his  mother's  Rijali'de.  V rata,  Samvat  1216:  sftripada, 
Samvat  1224:  svarga,  Samvat  12C8,  at  tho  age  of  60.  Uern- 
tanga  also  says  that  this  Dharmaghosha  converted  "  Pratba. 
marAja  "  in  'Sukambbari. 

Cbarmaghoaha  allri— 

Iilcntioncd  as  tlic  pupil  of  Hemaprabha,  in  tho  Nagcndra 
gachehha,  and  gnru  of  Somaprabha.     3,  Aj'p.  p.  174. 

Bharmagho  sba— 

Author  of  a  Maharisikula.     3,  App.  p.  28. 

Dhar  ma  Chandra  gaoi — 

Mentioned  as  tho  sister's  son  of  MAnatangn,  anthor  (in 
Samvat  I2tf0)  of  tUo  Siddhajayautlcharitra.     3,  App.  p.  i'i. 
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Dharmad&sa  gai^i— 

Author  of  the  UvaesamftM.  1,  App.  pp.  9,  13,  32,  45,  S5,  61, 
64,  71,  90,  95,  IC^;  3,  pp.  24,  27,  130  (a  commentary  of 
Siddhasadhn.  The  gkihk  quoted  there  as  the  first  is  reallj 
the  second.  See  Kielhorn's  Report^  1880-81,  p.  51),  165 
(commentary  of  Ratnaprabha)*  See  Weber,  II.  p.  1119, 
where  Dharmadasagani  is  quoted  bj  Devendra  (Samvat  1429) : 
and  p.  1082,  where  there  is  a  copy  of  JayafiekharasAri's 
avachiiri  on  the  book.  (At  p.  1084  there  is  a  fragment  of 
another  commentary.) 

Dharmaprabha  stiri — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Devendrasinha  in  the  Anchala  gaclichbi^ 
and  guru  of  Siuhatilaka.  3,  App.  p.  220.  This  writer  was 
born  in  Samvat  1331  :  dikshu,  Samvat  1341:  sAripada,  Samvat 
1359:  gaehchesapada,  Samvat  1371:  svarga,  Samvat  1393, 
at  the  age  of  63.    See  under  Merutunga. 

Dharmamtirti — 

Mentioned  as  the  guru  of  SivasindhusAri  in  the  Yidhipakaha 
gachchha,  ChSndra  kula.  Fourth  in  ascent  from  Udayaa&gara, 
who  wrote  in  Samvat  1304.  3,  App.  p.  238.  Mentioned  as  the 
guru  of  EailyAnasagaramunindra  (rzlSivasindhnsAri.  See  entry 
KalyunasAgara).     3,  App.  p.  220.    (Write  "  dhammamuttL  '^ 

Dharmasinha — 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradhanas.    3,  App.  p.  808. 

Dharmasinhftchftrya — 

A  mistake  for  Dharmahansachar3'a.    3,  App.  p.  329,  1.  18. 

Dharmasena — 

^leiitioned  as  one  of  the  knowers  of  the  twelve  angas. 
3,  App.  p.  256. 

Dharmasena  ga^i  mahattara — 

Author  of  the  second  and  third  khandas  of  the  YaBndeyahin$. 
3,  App.  pp.  197-199.  I  have  secured  for  Government  daring 
tlie  present   year  an  old  copy  of  these  two  kh^tnijftg  ^f  ^i^ 

ViiiJudevahiDdi. 
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DharmahanBOohftrya— 

So  read  for  "I>liarniasinhHc!i&i7a,"  h  18.  Montioncd  as  Uie 
gum  of  the  anoujnious  commeutaitor  oa  IndrAuandinB  Niga- 
mastavaDa.     3,  A;>p.  p,  327. 


Dharmottarftob  arya — 

Author  at  tlie  NjayabiDdutikS.     3,  p.  33  ;  App.  p. 

Hhfitiah&int— 

Mentioned  aa  ouq  of  Did  knowci-s  of  the  tnelvo  acgaa.     3,  App, 
p.  256. 

DhTOTasens — 

Sfeatioaed  as  one  of  tlic  knowers  of  the  eleven  angas. 

ITakebatra — 

Mentioned    as    one   of    the  knowers  of  tho  olerou    angaa. 
3,  App.  p.  256. 

Waga— 

Mentioned    ns  one  of  the  knowei's    of   the  tTroIre    atigas. 
3,  App.  p.  25iJ. 

Kandin — 

Mentioned  as  one  of  tho  five  "  srutapflragas."     3,  App.  p.  256. 

Kandimitra — 

Mentioned  aa  one  of  tho  five  "  anitnpi'iragaa."     3,  App.  p.  266. 
As  one  of  the  jugapradhanaa.     3,  App.  p.  307> 

ITaudila — 

One  of  the  athaviras.     3,  App.  p.  303. 

ITandiBlieQa — 

Author  of  thu  AjitaSiintialava.    1,  p.  88  ;  App.  p.  10 ;  3,  App. 
pp.  8  and  230. 
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Nanna  Btlrl — 

Mentioned  as  in  his  time  at  the  head  of  the  Chandra  gaolicbha^ 
and  gnra  of  Sarvadeva  (read  "amitayasft  yftdisflrif  ▼•  2). 
3,  App.  p.  87.  Goyinda  and  Nanna  were*  according  to  the 
Bappas^richaritra  (No.  297  of  my  collection  of  1883-4X  the 
two  pnpils  of  Bappabhatfcisiiri  (died,  Samvat  895). 

Naxxii — 

Author,  in  Samvat  1125,  of  a  commentary  on  Bndxata^ 
Kavyalankara.  1,  pp.  14  and  84.  He  wrote  a  Shadftvaiyaka- 
(iku  in  Samvat  1122.     He  was  a  pupil  of  SalisflrL     3,  p.  IS. 

Nayachandra  stiri — 

A  mistake  for  Jayachandras&ri.    8,  App.  p.  229,  bottom  line. 

Hayavijaya  gaijd — 

Mentioned  as  the  guru  of  Yasovijaya,  the  author  of  the 
Jnanabinduprakarana.  Nayavijayagani  and  Jitavijayaga^i 
were  twin-pupils  of  Labhavijayagani.    3|  App.  p.  192. 

Haraohandra  stiri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Devaprabhasflri  and  the  gum  of 
Narendrapi*abha,  in  the  Harshapurlya  gachohha.  He  ie  refer- 
red to  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  AnarghyarAghava 
(Nos.  238,  239  of  Kielhorn's  Collection,  1880-1),  of  a  eommen- 
tary  on  the  Nyayakandali,  of  a  Jyotishs&ra  (1.  2798),  and  of  a 
Prakritadipika.  3,  App.  p.  275.  Mentioned  as  correcting 
(removing  all  impurities  as  the  fruit  of  the  Kataka  plant  pnrifiei 
water.  Cf.  Manus.  6,  67)  the  P^ndavacharitra  of  hia  gum 
Dcvaprabhasuri.  .8,  .^.28;  App.  p.  134.  Corrected  Uda- 
yaprabha*s  Dharmabbyudayamah&kavya.     3,  App.  p.  19. 

Narasinha — 

Mentioned  as  the  son  of  Bumesvara  and  the  fathef  of  Halli* 
natha.  This  last  was  the  father  of  Narahari  (bora,  SamTit 
1298).    1,  pp.  25  and  74. 
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ITarahari— 

Aathor 

of   a   EflvyRprakasalika.     He  gives  his  genealogy  as 

follows. 

In  tho   Andhi-a  deaa,    aod   the   Vatsa  gotra  there 

ftroBO : — 

^ 

tl) 

IL'imcsvara.                                                                                    ^H 

(2) 

Karasinha.                                                                                               ^H 

(3) 

MatlinAtha.                                                                                    ^M 

(*> 

H^riiyaruv  and  Narahari.                                                               ^H 

Narahari 

was  born    in   Samvat  1298.     When   he  became  an            ^H 

aacetic  he  took  the  name  SaraHvalltirtlia^  and  under  that  name          ^H 

composed  thh  tlk»   in  KSM.      Aafrecht  in   C.  C.  sajs  tLat          ^| 

Narahari                                                                                                

Sai-aevatUirtha  was  tho-author  of  a  commentary  on          ^^1 

the  UoghndCita,  of  which  thei-e  is  a  copy  in  the  Cambridge 

University  Library.    1,  pp.  25  and  74. 

ZTarendraprabha—                                                                                     ^M 

Afontioned  as  tlie  pupiJ  of  Harachandra  in  the  Harshapurjya           ^^| 

gaohchba                                                                                               ^^ 

L.     He  was  the  author  of  an  Ahmkaramahodadhi  and           ^H 

R  KukotatLakoli.     3,  pp.  2S  and  27d.                                                       ^H 

Wftgartja^ 

V 

Author  ■ 

at  the  Bhiivasataka.      He  givea  hia   genealogy  as 

follows. 

In  thu  Earpati  gotra  thei-e  arose  :— 

(1) 

VidyAJhfttii. 

(2) 

Jillftpa.     Described  as  "  Tflkftvansaprawiijah." 

(3) 

NSgai-aja.    "  TukavanJAvatansa."    3,  pp.  21  and  338. 

Compare  Bhandarkai-'s  Eeport,  1882-83,  pp.  9  and 

19S.     "  The  Talta  race  here  mentioned  is  probably 

the  same  as  that  to  which  MadanapAIa,  tho  patron 

of  tho  nnthor  of  the  Madanaparijita,  noticed  aboye. 

belonged.     It  was  a  family  of  petty  chiefs  whose 

capital  was,  as  stated  in  tho  introduction  to  tho 

latter,  a  town  of  the  name  of  Kiishthft  situated  as 

the  Yamuuil  to  the  north  of  Delhi." 

KAgabastin- 

The  Bthavira.    3,  App.  p,  303.     Montioncd  among  the  ynga- 

pradhuua*.  3,  App.  p.  308. 

J 
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Nftgftrjuna— 

The  sthavira.  3,  App.  p.  303.  Mentioned  among  the  ynga- 
pradhanas.  3,  App.  p.  308.  The  repated  anthor  of  the  Yoga- 
ratnamulu.  3,  p.  17 ;  App.  p.  313  (where  the  work  is 
variously  called  Yogai*atnaxnalil,  AichalrjaratnamaU  and  Yoga- 
rat  navali). 

Narftyaija— 

His  Yenisanhara  is  quoted  by  Kshemendra.     1,  p.  7. 

Nftrftyaija— 

Author  of  the  Padmaliluvilusini.    2»  p.  131. 

Kftrftyaija— 

Called  Sumndrika.  Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Tajika- 
tantrasara.     2,  p.  130. 

N&rAyaQa — 

Author  of  the  Dharmapravfitti.  Aufrecht  in  C.  C.  notes  that 
Narayana's  Dharmapravifitti  is  quoted  in  the  SanskArakan- 
stubha  and  the  YyavahuramayCikha.    2,  p.  118. 

NftrAya^a — 

Elder  brother  of  Narahari,  the  author  (bom  SamTat  1298)  of  a 
Kavyaprakasatlka.     2,  p.  74. 

KArftyaija — 

Mentioned  as  the  father  of  Ramakrishnabhatta»  who  waa  the 
father  of  Kamalakara,  who  was  the  father  of  Ananta^  tbe 
author  of  the  Bumakalpadruma,    1,  p.  107* 

Nrisinha  bhatta — 

Author  of  the  YidhanamaU.  2,  p.  102.  Aafrecht  in  C.  0. 
ascribes  to  this  writer  a  Soma(Apastamba)vptti  on  Aptor- 
yamaprayoga  (Rv.),  a  Ghayanapaddhati|  1.  46,  Ac.,  a  Prayoga- 
parijata,  and  a  Sanskira  ("  a  part  of  the  PrayogaparijAta  P  ")• 

Nrisinha — 

Author  of  a  tippana,  called  Sflktiratnftkarai  on  the  M!ahAbhi« 
shya.    He  was  the  son  of  Baula  Jivadeya,  who  was  the  aon  of 
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Raghanatha,  In  the  liue  of  Ambucliarya,  wlio  was  in  tlie  line 
ofVataa.    2,  p.  104. 

ITemiknmara  moni — 

Floarished  in  Sftmrat  1295.  3,  App.  p.  12J.  Is  tlita  the 
father  of  Vigbh»(»f 

ITemiabandra — 

See  under  Derendia. 

ITemiobandra — 

Mentioned  as  the  pnpil  of  Vairasvrimin  and  the  gum  of 
Sfigarendumn&i,  hy  Mimikj'achandra,  Sagai-cndnmnui's  pnpil, 
who  wrote  in  Samvat  1276,  He  was  a  great  teacher  of  Tarka, 
in  which  science  he  combattcd  the  views  of  KanAda.  3,  App. 
pp.  160,  322. 

Iffemiflhei^^-' 

Mentioned  as  the  pnpil  of  Amitag^ati  of  tho  MAthnra  sect  of 
Digambara  Jains,  and  the  gnm  of  Mudhavascnn.  His  conver- 
sion of  one  KamaUkai-a  appears  to  be  referred  to.  3,  App. 
p.  294. 

Pakshila — 

Another  name  of  ViitsySyana,  the  anthorof  the  Njilj-asiltni- 
bhilshya.  Anfrecht  in  C.  C.  with  a  referfnce  t«  Ox.  247". 
licfcrrcd  to  as  an  authority  on  NyAya.     3,  App.  p.  205. 

PadoiachandrEt — 

Mentioned  as  the  pnpil  of  Dharmasuri  and  the  gnru  of  the 
palhaka  Ri'ijavallabliR,  who  wrote  the  Chitrasonapadmavali- 
charitm  in  Samvat  15 -.     3,  App,  p,  215. 

Fadmaohandra  up&dhy&ya— 

Mentioned  as  belonj.'ing  to  the  Brikrishnarajarshi  gachchha. 
rrHbhaiiandasuri,  whi>  flouriahod  in  Samval  ISOl  (see  below 
under  Prubbananda),  is  said  lo  have  been  in  his  lint'.     3,  App. 
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Fadmachandra-* 

Mentionod  as  tlie  pupil  of  Jinaiekbara  and  tiie  gnm  of  Vija- 
yendu  in  the  Chandra  gachchha,  1,  pp.  63,  64, 93.  Cf •  Weber, 
II.  p.  1088. 

Fadmadeva  stlri — 

Pupil  and  successor  of  ManatangasAri.  No.  36  of  tbe  Cambay 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  is  a  copy  of  Hemachandra's  Togafilfitrari- 
varana  which  was  caused  to  be  written  for  this  teacber,  and 
presented  to  him  in  Samvat  1292,  by  a  Jain  nan.  1,  p.  66 ; 
App.  p.  23.  The  prasasti  at  3,  App.  p.  104^  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  PadmadevasAri  who  is  probably  the  same.  In 
the  Prngvata  vansa  (Porvild  banias)  there  arose  Sida,  who  had 
Viraddvt  to  wife.  To  them  was  bom  P&madeya.  PAmadera 
and  his  wife  Vahlavi  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Vijayasinba* 
Buri.  Vahlavi  is  described  as  receiving  from  Yijayasinha 
himself  the  garland  she  won  by  performing  the  opadhina 
penance.  To  this  couple  were  bom  eight  sons,  two  of  whom 
they  dedicated  to  a  sadhu's  life. 

1.  The  first  son  was  Brahmadeva,  who  had  Pohini  to  wife. 
Brahmadeva  built  a  chaitya  in  the  city  Ghandr&vati.  Hii 
wife  Pohini  presented  Yijayasinha  with  a  copy  of  the  Adin&tha- 
charitra  (part  of  the  TrishashtiSalakapurushacharitra),  which 
she  had  caused  to  be  written  at  her  expense. 

2.  The  second  son  was  Boha^i,  who  had  Ambt  to  wife. 
They  had  four  sons,  and  one  daughter— 

(1)  Vilhana,  who  had  Biipiut  to  wife. 

(2)  Alhana. 

(3)  Jalhana,  who  had  NAAjA  to  wife.     They  had 

three  sons — Yirapala,  Yaradeva,  and  Vairiainha. 

(4)  Malhana. 

(5)  Mohini. 

3.  Yahudcva.  This  son  took  diksha  and  sflripada,  and 
received  the  name  Padmadeva.     This  is  our  s&ri. 

4.  Amana. 

5.  Yaradeva. 

6.  Yasovira.  This  son  took  dikshA  and  Bflripada»  tad 
received  the  name  Paramunanda. 


iKMi  or  luinoKt^ 


tnfii 


f.    Viracliandra. 

S.     Jin&cIiaDdra. 
Goin  J  back  now  to  Vilhaoa.  ftwl  son  of  Boha^i,  and  gmndaoa 
of  Puraadevn,  to  hiva  aad  his  wife  Riipiai  Vrcro  boru  four  Bona 
ftnd  oue  divugbter  — 

(1)  Aaapala,    who    had    Khetnkil   to  wife.     Tlicjr 

hiwi  four  stiiiB— Sttjiana,  AbbtLjaainha 
Tcjika,  and  Sabiija. 

(2)  StdhnnHma,  who  had  Soharii  fo  wife. 

(3)  JagHtainhft.     This    man      took     dikahii    and 

siiripada,  and  rucoived  the  name  Ratna- 
pmbha.  Hht  elder  brother  AsApAk  listened 
to  his  inatruction,  and  catised  to  be  written 
for  hia  use  in  Samvat  1822  the  copy  of 
BiiWhandra's  coairaentafy  on  the  Viveka- 
manjart  of  Asiidik,  wiiith  in  Ko.  260  iD  tba 
Cambay  Palm-Lciif  MSS. 

(4)  Padmaeinha,    who    hnd    Vilfi  t-o  wife.     They 

had  a  BOD  called  NAgapaia,    wlio,    iiiHti^ated 

thereto     by    tho     teaching    of    hia    uncle 

;'  '.  Ratnaprabha  (JagatBinha),  erect«d  au  image 

of     SumalinSlha    lu    a    chaitya    in    pilbil- 


3,  App.  p.  104. 

bay  Paliu-Lesf  MSS.  ia  a  copy  of  tho 

5  written  for  the  aao  of  the  pupiU  of 

of    Vijayaflinha,    in    Bi-oach.    in 

■eigiiing,    SobhaiiadevB    being  his 

being 


(5)     V 
a,,.  225  iu  the  < 
bnlpaslltra  which 
Pud  made  vasii 
Samvat  12-17,    Hhimadev: 
governor     in    tho     Uta 

employed    nnder    Sobhanadern.     For    Sobhtinailet 
Ras  MAIa.     3,  App.  p.  51. 


Fad  made  va- 
in   the    Kai-achandraaiirivansa.     Mentioned    as  ihe   irnru 
TilakS.hArya  (Samvat  126M2<Jfi).  who  wm  gun.  of  tho  Rftk, 

[in      urfr^tfh      It       tibt.l.l'A      ^..       d1.  .       «¥     .  ' 


■eklia 


wroto    a    paujikjt 
3,  App.  p.  275. 


the    Nyayaknndali    o! 


Izxiv  JWiT.    Of    AUTIIOItl. 

Padman&bha— 

Sol)  of  Balabliadi-a  and  Vijayiiirf.  Brother  of  OoT&rdbftna* 
miira  (Aufreclit  in  C.  C.)  and  Vi^Tanatha,  the  latter  being  an 
elder  brother.  Author  of  the  Virnbhadradevacliampn,  nrhich 
he  composed  in  Saiovat  1648.  1,  p.  101.  And  of  the  Kaon- 
darahosya,  a  comoiejitary  ou  his  own  RaddbiiuCainuktuh^ 
3,  App.  p.  261. 


Fadmaprab  had  6  va — 

Author  of  the  PAi'svasiavana.     3.  App,  p.  212. 


b 


the 
Iowa. 

4 


Padmaprabha  — 

Anthor  of  a  MunisnTi'atncharitra,  which  is  qaoted  ia  the 
Vichnraratnasangraha.  He  gives  hU  geuealogy  as  follows. 
In  the  ChHudm  kula  there  arosu  : — 

(1)  VardiianiAna. 

(2)  Jiuesvaiii  aud  BaddhisAgara. 

(3)  Jinachandra,  Abliayadeva  (guru,  naTSngtvnttikara), 
Jiiiabhadra. 

(4)  Prasanna   (i.  a.,   Pi-aEannachandra),  papil    of    Jina- 
chaiidra. 

(5)  Devabhadra,  "  gran  thachatosh  lay  tsphutamatilj," 

See  under  Devabhodi-a. 

(6)  Devftnaada. 

(7)  Devaprabha,  Vibndhaprabha  and  Padmaprabha. 
Padmaprabha  composed  his  Mnniauvratacharitra  in  Samvai 
1294,  3,  App.  p.  302,  TilBkrichnrj-a  mentione  at  the  end  of 
his  laghnvrilti  on  the  Ava^yakanirynkti,  written  in  Samvat 
1291),  that  he  was  assiated  in  the  composition  of  that  work 
by  his  pupil  Padmaprabhasuri.     1,  App.  p.  9. 

Padmaprabha  paijdita— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Dharmaghosha.  Deraprabha  is  men' 
tianed  in  the  same  context.  'Pradyumnasuri  eays  that  then' 
two  were  among  his  teachers.  The  pupil  of  Dharmagh'  , 
is  perhaps,  therefore,  to  be  identified  with  the  papil  of  Tila^ 
chSryaand  of  Devananda,     3,  App.  p-  271. 


1 


Pftdmameru— 

Mentioned   ns  pupil  of   Anandameru  and  ^nru  of  Pulm 
darft,  the  author,  in   Siimvat  1615,  of  tbo  lUyamaUubbvuiia- 
jramahikaTj n.     3,  App.  p.  i57. 

Fadmarfija  gaoi— 

Montioned  as  papi!  of  PtinyasAg^ara   and  gnru  (j(  Jnnnntilftka- 

gftui,  the  antlior,  in  Saiiivat  1660,  of  tlio  Oanlamukulalcavritti. 
3.  App.  p.  253, 

PadmaTijaya— 

Mentiooed    an   hia   brother  in   the  faith   hj   Yaiovijayagapi,     ' 
author  of  the  .IiiAnabinduprakai'naa,     See    uuder    ITaiiovijajra, 
3,  App.  p.  19.;.  I 

Padmoflundara — 

Author,  in  SumvuL  161^.  of  the  RiiyuRiiillAbhyudtLyauiBhiv- 
kivja.  He  dfSLTibt's  himself  as  the  pupil  of  I'admameru. 
who  was  the  pupil  of  Aimndamei'u.  3,  App.  p.  255.  Bban< 
darkar,  Repoit,  1882-83,  p.  13,  notes  that  Hai-ahaktrti,  tha 
author  of  a  l}lititupj(ha,  mentioas,  ia  a  list  of  eminent  persona 
hcloDging  to  the  NAgapury-a  branch  of  the  TapS  Knchchlia, 
'■  PadniasundiimeiiNi.  who  defeated  n.  great  paiiilit  in  aignmeut 
at  the  coiii-t  of  Akl>ar  [Samvat  IHU  to  1661],  and  na« 
iwrarded  bj-  tho  eniperor  with  a  garment,  a  village,  an  easy 
chair  (sakhjUanaJ,  and  olher  thinga."  Anfrecht,  in  Oxford 
I'atalogue,  p.  Zd'i-i,  hiia  a  PAi'svumUhakilvjn  by  Padmnfluadara, 
the  MS.  of  which  Ku  dates  Saiuvat  10-22.  This  must  be  (also, 
i>r  as  an  alt«rualiv«<)  tho  date  of  the  conipoHition  of  the  work. 
At  Wt'ber,  II.  p,  101t>,  there  ia  a  JambuavilmikHthiiRakam  (in 
Prakrit)  by  our  author.  No.  29  of  GB.  Collection  of  iaj<J.70, 
and   No.  3&0  of  UB.  Collection  of    1871-:!  arc  copies  at   this 

Padma  sari— 

Of  the  Bphiid  gachokha.  &fontioiicd  &h  one  of  thoNO  who 
revised  Bilat-handra's  coniiin-ntary  on  the  V ivoganianjarl  of 
A«ada.     3,  App.  p.  1>A 


FftohftliraVfLQft  muni — 

Aullior  of  Lhe  Tuniprnbhrila,     1,  p.  M. 

Faram&DEindB  chakravartin — 
Author  of  a   comiT 
Icnitii.     He  nmntioi 


cnlled  VisUrikA,  on  th«  Kiryttpm- 1 

ru  Uuna.     2,  p.  108. 


Faram&nanda  — 

Author  of  A  commenli 
He  give 


the 


■ilga    of  Ofirgk.  J 


hit!  tipirituxl  geneahigj-  m  follow 
(1)     BUftdifivarasdii. 
(-2)     BanUaai'i. 

(3)  AbhajraJevaBflri. 

(4)  Faramflnaniia. 
See  the  artick-  Abhaj-ftdevnsuri,     Wt  ftrc  probebl;  to  a 
BtAiid  that  Uintiauri  nnd  AbhayadcvasGH  were  tnin-pnpila  t 
fibadresrarasQ  ri.     3,  A  pp.  p.  7,     Mentioned  as  flonriahing  i^J 

^p  Samvat  1221,  KantflrapAla  reigning,  in  ntiich  year  the  cop;  o~ 
^^^  the  Titajastitidarh'ayanachQijtukalii  of  DSvcndragani,  which  nf^ 
^      ■Nu.  240  of  thv  Canibav    Palm-Lenf   MSS..  »^ifi    wiitti-ii  at  the  " 

eipenat;  of  curtain  srfivakas  who  had    profit«d  hj   hja    instrnc-. 

tions.     3,  App.  p,  69.     Hin  name  in  the  fleah  was  Yaaodeva. 

Faramftnanda— 

The  sixth  son  of  PurnadevR.  See  the  entry  Padmadeva* 
3,  App.  p.  107.  At  Weber,  II.  p.  895,  there  ia  a  Sitmiijarivihi 
hj  this  writer, 

Parimala— 

Qnot*d  bj  KshetucniJra.     1.  p.  7. 

Mcntioned  as  one  of  the  knowera  of  the  eleven  nngaa,  3,  App. 
p.  256. 

F&oini — 

Kshemendr&  notes  this  poet's  foiidneas  for  the  npajati  metn, 
1,  p.  10.     Quoted  in  SubhttshitAvali,     1,  p.  40. 


P&dftlipta  (P&litta)— 

Antbor  of  a  concise  Satrunjayakalpa,  which  professes  to  be  a 
compendinu)  ot  previoos  works  bj  DLadrabAiiu  and  Vajra- 
svumiii.  3,  App.  p.  206.  Mentioned  aa  the  author  of  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  called  Tarangavatl  "apfirval,!  siutaeSgavai?  | 
jasmSt  taiangavatyiikh^ain  katUAsroto  viniryayau.  3,  App. 
p.  9].  ilefencd  to  aa  a  great  poet  by  VijayofiiuliaaOri  (react 
■'pftlittakai'").  1,  App.  p.  38.  Compare,  with  Wuber.  the 
referenct;  to  "  tlie  autlior  of  the  Tamngnvati,"  Weber,  II. 
p.  706.  St'o  also  the  note  at  Webor,  II.  p.  574,  wherti  Piidiw 
lipta'a  connection  with  an  alteration  in  the  commeucemeut  of 
the  series  of  nakabatraa  is  refei-red  to.  Also  indiaubfiStadien, 
16,  p.  401. 

P&rtnrachandra — 

Author,  in  Samrat  1597,  of  a  vArttika  on  the  Chatn|t«amnn. 
pi-akirnabi  of  Viriibhadraafidhu,  3,  App.  p.  214.  This  must 
be  the  I'liriiviiohandra  who  wrote  WiIArahodlinn  {trarmlatiouH 
into  Gujanithi)  of  the  first  two  angns,  atid  of  other  works. 
Weber,  II.  pp.  353  and  371. 

PfLrbradeva  gaiji— 

Author,  in  .Samvat  1169,  of  a  panjika  on  the  NyAynpraresa  of 
ll»rilihnr|i-a.  1,  App.  p.  Bl.  &Ieiitiont'd  aH  one  of  three  gaui 
who  assiutud  AmradeTaaOri,  in  Samvat  1190,  in  writing  hia 
comuK^ntary  on  the  Akhyflnamsoikoia  of  Nomichandra. 
3,  App.  p.  82. 

FftrbvanQga — 

Autlior,  in  Samvat  1043!,  of  the  AtmiinuiAAaua.  3,  p,  31. 
App.  p,  ■.'. 

Pftlakfipya— 

Author  III  tlio  Oajftyurvwla  (Gajachikitsj,  Oajavaidra,  Hantjit- 
yurvedii).  1.  App.  p.  9S.  Aufrpcht  in  C.  C,  notes  that 
I'i'ilaknpva  is  cju'iled  by  KfihinAvAmin  on  Ainarakoxa,  ilcmAdri 
in  Vralnkhii^da,  iu  the  Burngaddlmrupaddhnti,  and  by 
ilallinHthu, 


Ilj 


Fuoyas&gara  mabopfLdhy&ya —  ' 

Mentioned  as  tlie  pupil  of  Jinahftnaa  anrt  gavn  of  Padnuruj^ 
gnui,  ivho  waa  tlie  guru  of  JnSiialilakJgar.ii,  the  author,  in  | 
Samvat  1660,  of  the  Gautamiikulakav ritti.  3,  App,  p.  223. 
TliU  is  the  author  >if  the  AnjanAsandaritiambandbn.  Weber, 
II.  p.  107?.  No.  3.10  of  G15.  Collwlion  of  1871-2  is  h  copy  o£ 
a  GiiJHratlu  vei-siou. 

Purusbottaiaa  mafa&Mbdilia—  ' 

Authoi-  of  the  HAiiivalt,  "  a  vocabulary  of  nncommon  words" 
(Aofrecht  ill  C.  C.  notes  that  il  ia  quoted  iu  the  Medinlkosa, 
in  the  Asiilatiprak Ha,  and  in  the  Sivakosa).  H,  App,  p.  363, 
"  In  the  Hi'irAvali  he  tttates  that  Janamejuya  ao<t  Dhritii)iiih& 
were  hia  contempomiies."     Aufrechf. 

Pasbpadanta — 

M(>ntionod  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  ITooipi-nbhritft  gara 
pleasure!  1,  jk  01.  This  is  the  nags  who,  according  to  tbt 
tradition  of  the  Uigainbara«,  rednued  the  aftcred  lore  to 
■writing.  See  Jacobi,  KalpnsStra,  p.  30.  Hia  Tisatthimalia- 
purisntrnnMliiuklnipurraia  is  .N'n.  ;i7'i  Ir  t\w  CH.  C.^lU-vXioa 
of  1879-80. 

Pushpamittra — 

Mentioned  among  the  yHgapi-ftdh5iia«.     3,  App.  p.  308, 

Pustaya  muni— 

In  hia  time  the  Uttnrfidhvar 


'fts  lost.     3.  App.  p.  22. 
il  of  two   pupils  of  Devachandra,  the 


Pllmacliandra — 

Mentioned  is  tl 

other  being  Miinadeva.     1,  App.  p.  2i.     Maiiadeva  i 
cecded  by  MAnatnnga,   who  was  succeeded    by  Padmadeva. 
No.  36  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MSS..     1,  App.  p.  2J,  iras 

presented  to  this  Padraadeva  in  Samvat  1292. 

PbrnapUa  — 

Helped   to  correct   Mnniratnasuri'a  Anamasv&micharitra    in 
Samvat  12.^2.     3,  App,  p.  99. 


istifx  or  AoinriRa.  Ixiiz 

Frithvlohandra  eftri  — 

Author  of  a  Parjcshauftkaipatippanftka.  He  gi»e»  his  ipiri- 
tual  lineage  &s  fullowa.     In  the  Chandra  knia  there  arose  ;— 

(1)  Sllabhadm. 

(2)  Dlinrmaghoalia,     He    converted  tbo  king  of  S4» 

kliarabhuri. 
(Z)     Yaaobhadra. 

(4)  Devasenagani. 

(5)  Our  author.     I,   App.  p.  ftW  (lon-oct  DSvaAcna* 

gani)  ;  3,  p.  17,  App.  pp.  15  and  307. 

Prithrlohaadra  eaii — 

Mentioned  as   in  the  line  of  Padmachandra  in  the  BftjarsM 

gachcliUa,  and  guru  of  Pi-nbhnnnndn.  No.  295  of  the  Cambay 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.,  3,  App.  p.  144,  was  written  at  tbo  expense 
of  certain  Brfivnkiis  iu  Siiinvat  1391,  who  had  listened  to 
Prabliananda'is  tuucliing. 

FraJD&Dauda — 

Pupil  of  PrB.jnaBvarU|ia.  Author  of  a  TattvitlokatikS  called 
TattvaprakAaikA.  3,  App.  p.  '208.  He  'm  the  author  alao  of  a 
Tripubiprakai-aniiiiku.     L.  No,  ItiS  (Aufi-echt  in  U,  C). 

Pratftpanidra  Gajapati— 

(".Son  of  pLii-o^hotlaniiidova,  grandson  of  Knpilcsvarndova, 
[Mtron  of  ViSvan.ithaaena,"  Aufrecht  in  C.  C.)  Referred  to 
by  Sri  VidjAbhQahaiia.     2.  pp.  10  and  99. 

Fradyurona  aftri  — 

Of  tlio  liAja  ^Bclichha.  Mentioned  as  the  gnru  of  AbhajadsTft 
in  tlmfc  gaohclilia.  His  prowess  in  tarkaiarefen-od  to.  Using 
the  medicine  of  his  words  he  made  his  opponents  sweat,  and 
HO  cnrod  thorn  of  the  fever  of  their  prido.  Refei'enco  is  made 
to  his  victory  over  the  Digambaras,  by  means  of  which  he 
i-oi'ovoi-ed  for  his  on  n  sect  the  city  Venka.  3,  App.  p.  1A8. 
Kighth  in  ascent  from  Ma^ikyachaudiiisiJri,  who  wrot«  the 
PArgvtinAthacharitra  in  Samvat  1276.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
romposed  eighty-four  books,  and  la  have  pleased  hj  them 
the  kingsof  Sapidalakiiha,  Tribhurauvgiri,  and  othercountrieiu 
lb.  p.  ltJ-2. 


bXX  IHDKI    or    AUTHONi. 

Pradyumna  Bdii  - 

Aiitlioi-  oi  the  MiilasudhiprokarsDft.     1,  App,  pp.  46  And  64. 

This  ia  perhaps  the  same  as  tlie  laal. 

Tradyamna.  Bllri— 

Of  the  Chandra  gachchha.  Heutioned  ae  the  pupil  of  SarvK* 
dova.    3,  App.  p,  87. 

Prodyumua  sdri — 

Helped  to  correct  Balachandra'a  commentary  oti  tbe  Tiv^a* 
miinjiiri  of  Asadu.  This  conimeutaiy  waa  finished  on  lltondajr^ 
the  eighth  day  of  the  d&rk  hnlf  of  Kiirttika,  Samrat  1323. 
Thia  ^ivcs  nn  Pi-adynmnasQH's  dnte.  Compare  Biihier's 
UfifT  dtit  hefivn  do»  Jaina  Monehee  Semachandra,"  note  •,  | 
wheru  PmilyamnaaOri,  pupil  aa  hei-e  of  Kanakapraba- 
hasilri,  who  was  pupil  of  D^riinaada,  is  found  doing  a 
similar  service  for  another  book.  For  a  third  case,  sea 
1,  App.  p.  h.  Again  at  3,  App.  p.  175,  Fradynmnastlri  does 
the  same  for  Dharmakumiirasadhu's  Sdlibhadracharitra,  a 
book  oompoaed  iii  Samvat  133-i, 

Pradyumna  Biiri— 

Author  of  the  VichArasSraprakarana.  lie  is  apparently 
described  as  the  pupil  of  Devaprabha  who,  with  Padmaprabha, 
was  pupil  of  Dharmaghosha.     3,  App,  p>  270. 

Pradyumna  sftri— 

Meutioned  as  pnpil  of  Yasodeva  and  gurb  of  Manadeva  in  the 
Chandra  gachchha.  3,  App.  p.  68.  These  three  teachers  ara 
Nob.  31,  32  and  33  of  the  Tapa  gachchha  with  Klatt.  Ind. 
Ant.  XI,  p.  253,  Mnnadeva  was  succeeded  by  Vimalachandra, 
and  Vimalachandra  by  Udyotana,  who  was  consecrated  it) 
Samvat  994. 

Pradyumna  sttri— 

Mentioned  as  the  pnpil  of  Baddfais4gara  and  gnni  of  Den- 
chandra  in  the  Chandra  gachchha.     1,  App,  p.  22. 


The  athaTtro.    3.  App.  pp.  303  aod  308. 

Prabhftoliandr>-~ 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Lokachandra  and  the  guru  of  Kemi. 
Chandra  in  a  Digambara  palbuvult.  2,  App.  p.  164.  These 
three  teachei-H  are  Ntm.  15-7  in  Hoernle's  list,  Ind.  Ant. 
XX.  p.  351.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the  aeven  kavia  who  come 
after  the  srntakevulina  and  Buris.     2,  App.  p.  160. 

Frabb&obandra  dgva— 

Mentioned  in  a  Digarabara  pattiivalt  aa  papil  of  Ratnaktrti 
and  gnra  of  Pad  man  and  in ,  nbo  vaa  succeeded  hy  Bubh&- 
cbandra,  2,  App,  p.  164.  These  fonr  teachers  am  Noa.  82-5 
in  Hoernre'a  lisl,  In<l.  Ant.  XX.  p.  354.  In  our  place  it  ia 
mentioned  thnt  PmbhHcliandra  wrote  a  r^otnmentarv'  oa  tht) 
PujyapadiyasHBlra.  Hoemle  pivea  his  date  as  1310.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  ^iitra  of  Pujyapitda  ia  attributed  alao  to  tbe 
first  PrabhScbaiidm,  Samvat  453. 

pTabb&ohandra  sfiri — 

Wrote  in  Samvat  1334,  the  firat  copy  of  DharmaknmitraHS- 
dhu's  'SUibhadrach.^ritr.'v.  3,  App.  p.  175.  This  must  be  the 
author  of  the  Pi'abhi'ivakacharitt-a,  and  our  passag'e  therefore 
confirms  Biihler's  date  for  that  book.     Duhler's  Hemaabaudra, 

trabhachahdra— 

Piiliil  of  PritiivlL'hatidfiv.  Was  teat-hing  in  Samvat  1391, 
3,  App.  p.  14o.  Author,  in  Sumvat  1390.  of  a  commentai-y 
on  ilaribhadni's  Jamhadvipasungrahinl.  3,  App,  p.  254,  lie 
bflonRed  to  the  Kfiahna  gaahobha.      Cf.  Weber,  II.  p.  6&6, 

Prabbftnanda  aQri  — 

Muntioned  as  ibe  pupil  of  Devabbadra  and  gurn  of  Chandra- 
Biiri  and  ViinalaeOrJ  in  ihu  C'lmudra  gauhubha.  2,  p,  93. 
Cf.  Weber,  U.  p.  1U89, 


Ixxxii  ism  or  AirrHOBS. 

FroBaDnaohaBdrs  sOri — 

blcntioned  ns  the  pupil  of  Abliajodcva,  the  commentator  on 
nine  of  thcAngm,  and  gnra  of  Sumnti.  3,  App.  pp.  61  and  306. 
Called  pnpil  of  Jinacbandm,  Abhayadeva's  elder  "bi-other." 
S,  App.  p.  302.  Pmiaed,  with  a  referonco  to  his  "aeTakk" 
Sumati.     3,  App.  p.  140. 

PrttikBTtt— 

Author    of    an    rrbagibiadarpan&  and    an   Uhyag'niiadarpsak 

2,  p.  112.  Aufrecht  in  C.  C.  adds  his  SAmavedaprakawM 
and  his  Yeyadarpana. 

Froabthlla  ftDMiya— 

One  of  the  kcowera  of  tlw  twelve  angos.     3,  App,  p.  256. 

PhslgumitFO — 

Montioaed  among  the  yugapradhuoas.    3,  App.  p.  30S. 

Bappabhstti  stai — 

Praised  as  an  incomparablo  poet  along  with  P&dalipta  and 
Haribhadra.     1,  App.  p.   38,     Author  of  the  Sarasvallstotrs. 

3,  App.  p.  212.  His  date  given  as  1300  after  Mahivtn'a 
nirvana.  3,  App.  p.  272.  Compare  3,  App.  p.  285,  y.  102. 
See  also  Weber,  II.  p.  1004,  where  Bappabfaatti's  dates  are 
given  as  "VJra  1270,  Vikrama  800  (birthj  and  Vin*  1365, 
Vikrama  895  (death):  and  where  his  conversion  of  Amaraja 
is  referred  to.    See  also  ib.  pp.  932  and  1116. 

Bftjja— 

Quoted  by  Kshemendra.  1,  p.  7.  Praiaed  by  Lakshmana. 
3.  App.  p.  56. 


Author,  in  Samvafc  1322,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Yivekaman- 
jarl  of  Asadft.  3,  p.  39;  App.  p.  100.  In  Kielhom'B 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Report  No.  6  ia  a  commentary  by  Bila. 
Chandra  on  the  Upadesokandal!,  another  work  by  Asa^ 


lllDZi.    (if   AUTBOHS,  IxXxUi 

B&luorasvatl — 

A  name  nnder  u-hicli  Rnjatla,  son  of  Aaada,  was  known. 
3,  App.  p.  102. 

BUeferars  — 

One  of  the  ccfmpilera  of  the  Vivndarnavabhanga.     2,  p.  118. 

Budhila— 

One  of  the  knowera  of  tlie  twclre  angaa.     3,  App.  p.  2SC. 

BnddhiBAgftra — 

Mentioned  as  tnin-papil  with  Jinesv&ra  of  yardhamina  in  tbe 
Chandra  knU.  3.  App.  pp.  302  and  305.  Compare  Elatt  in 
Ind.  Aut.  Xr.  p,  248.  "  VardhamSna  converted  the  two  Boua 
Bivesvara  and  UndliisAjirani,  and  the  daughter  Kalyiuavatl,  of 
tbe  Briihmana  Soma.  Sivesvara  received  at  the  dtkshd  the 
name  of  Jinesrara." 

Baddhiaftgara — 

Mentioned  aa  the  gnm  of  Pradjamnas£ti'i  in  the  Chandra  knla. 
1,  App.  p.  22. 

BhaktiTiji^a— 

Author  of  the  Gujarathi  translation  of  the  ChitraBenapadma- 
vaticharitra.  Pupil  of  Nayavijaya.  Wrote  in  Samvat  1522. 
3,  App.  p.  216. 

Bhftdraklrti— 

Pi-ftisod  as  a  friend  of  Amaiijn.  This  ta  the  name  of  the  king 
who  was  converted  by  Buppubhajti.     3,  App,  p.  91. 

Bhadragupta — 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradh^nas.  3,App.p.  308.  "After 
Sinhagiri  had  taught  him  (Vajra  Ko.  16  of  the  Kharatara 
gachchha)  tbe  eleven  angas,  Vajra  went  from  Daaapara  to 
Bhadragupta  at  Avant!  (Ujjayinl)  to  learn  the  twelfth,  vis., 
the  Prishtivadunga."  Klfttt  in  Ind.  Ant.  XL  p.  247.  Com- 
pare Jacobi's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  tbe  P&ri^ishta- 
jiarvuu,  pp.  75  and  80. 


ll 


liiiiv  intiii  or  irTBOM. 

BhsKojl  cUbBhita— 

The  well-known  gmniraariau.     Aulhoi-  of  A  Saiidliyilituuitll 
Tyukhif4nB.     2,  p.  lOtS. 

BbiuirRbfthu  ffvftmln — 

Author  of  U-u  Nityuktifi.     The  texts  thns  commented    on   bj 

him  we — (1)  the  AvaayakasQtni,  (2)  t^  DasaTaik^likaautis, 
(S)  the  Uttarudhyayiinaafltra.  (4)  the  AuliArutigasutra,  (5)  tbe 
Satrfikritangiwftti-a,  (6)  the  Diiau^ratisskanilbtMiJtitt,  (7)  ike 
Kalposfitra,  (8)  the  VjaTftln'irasfitra,  (9j  the  SQryapraJD&ptU 
BGtro,  anil  (10)  the  ^lahibhttshit&satt-a.  1.  App.  p.  15.  Hit 
Avasyakaniiyukti,  with  the  commentary  oE  TilakachSrjm. 
3.  App.  p.  7.  For  other  copies  see  Index  of  Books  in  Third 
Report.  His  Daiavsikiilikasfltranirynkti.  1,  App,  pp.  61  and 
97;  3,  App.  p.  lis  (with  the  commentary  of  Hai-ibhadre; 
write  Schiirjttharibhftdrena).  His  AchilrangaeutrBDiryiikti. 
3.  App.  p.  89.  Hia  SakritHngosutraniryokti  (with  the  com- 
mentary of  Stl&oh3rya.  3,  App.  p.  70.  Hia  Dai&iru(«B- 
tandaafitranirynkti  (Ayflradaattiiijjntti),  3,  App.  p,  182. 
PraiM-d  by  Muni  rat  rii.suri,  who  (viimpai-PS  his  ton  oiryiiktis  lo 
the  ten  maridalas  of  the  Rigveda.  3,  App.  p.  90.  Malayagiri, 
author  of  a  commentnry  on  the  S  fit-yap  raj  naptisNtra,  staies 
that  in  his  time  Bhadrabethn's  niryakti  on  that  test  had  dis- 
appeared. 3,  App,  p,  173.  Referred  to  as  one  of  the  five 
"  erutaparagas."  3  App.  p.  266,  His  Satmnjayakalpa  is 
referred  to.  3,  App.  p.  306.  Mentiooed  among  the  yaga- 
pradhanaa.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

For  Bhadrabahn  see  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  Xr.  p.  246.  "7  and 
8.  Sambh&tivijaya  and  his  laghugnrubhrStar  BhadmbAhn  :  tha 
former  of  the  Miitiiara  gotra,  lived  42  years  in  grih&,  40  in 
vrala,  8  as  yogapradbana,  died  at  the  ^e  of  90,  io  156  V. 
Bhadrab&hu,  of  the  PrAebma  gotra,  composed  the  tjpasa^aha- 
rastotra,  the  Kalpasutra  and  niryuktis  on  ten  sBstras,  lived  45 
years  in  griha,17in  vrata,  14  as  yngapradhana,  died  in  170  V., 
at  the  age  of  70."  This  is  from  the  Kharataragachchhapatta- 
valll.  In  the  Tapugachchhapattiivalli  Sambhntirijaya  and 
BhadrabhAhn  are  bracketted  as  No.  6.  Compare  Weber, 
II.  p.  999. 


INHeX    OF   AL'TBORa.  IxZEV 

Bbadrebvara  eflri — 

Meijtioiicd  Bs  tlie  gum  of  Devftbliadra  in  the  Chandra  gach- 
chtiii.  B  bad  res  vara  and  Devabhadra  aroBC  in  that  gachcbha 
when  tlie  older  aQris  Naiina,  Aioilayasrih,  Sarvadeva  aud 
Prndyamiift  had  beoome  only  a  memory,  3,  App.  p.  87. 
Deviibhadi-a  was  snetoedod  by  Siddhasena.  At  Weber, 
II.  p.  860,  there  is  n  uoramentary  mi  the  Pi'iivachanasiiroddhilra 
whitli  was  composed  by  this  Siddliasena  in  Satuvat  1242. 
Siddhasena  gives  his  hneag«  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Abhuyadeva.     This  is   the  Abhayadeva  of  the  RAja 

gaohchlia.     See  that  entry. 

(2)  DhanBBvarasiiri.     A  oontemporary  of  king  Munja, 

(3)  Ajitasinha. 

(4)  Yard  ham  I'ma. 

(5)  Devachandra. 
(d)     Cliandraprabba, 

(7)  Bhadrcsvara.     (Our  author,) 

(8)  Ajitasinha. 

(9)  Devabhadra.     Called    in    onr    passage   the    pnpil   of 

Bliadresvara. 
(10)  Siddhasena. 
At  3|  App.  p.  101,  BiUaahandra,  aatlior  of  a  commentary  on 
Asada's  VivokainanjarJ,  fella  na  that  Aiiada,  who  wrote  in 
Samvat  1248,  was  the  pnpil  of  Abhajadera,  who  was  tho 
pupil  of  Bhadresvai-a,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Dfvendi'a.  Asada 
(S.  1248)  then  is  third  from  Bbadresvara,  and  Siddhasena 
(S.  1242)  is  third  or  fourth.  The  datos  agree,  but  the  name 
of  Dhadresvarasflri's  gnrn  is  diffei-ent  in  the  two  lists.  (At 
3,  ]t.  39,  I  have  wrongly  transferred  the  epithets  for  Deveudm 
in  tho  passage  to  his  pupil  Bhadrosvara).  Bhadresvara,  the 
gufa  of  Abhayadeva,  is  mentioneil  by  Param&nanda,  pnpil  of 
AbliFiyadeva,  who,  however,  inserts  a  "Sintisilri  between  Bha- 
drobvam  and  Abhayadeva.     3,  App.  p.  7. 

Bhadrebvara  bGtI — 

Mentioned  as  pnpil,  along  with  Ratnaprnbhas&ri  of  DerasAri 
the  contemporary  of  king  Jayasinha.  Batnapi-nbhasAri  wrote 
liis  cotnmontary  on  the  Upadesamulii  of  DbarmadAsagai^  to 
please  bin  fellow-pupil  iu  IJamvat  12.38.  3,  App.  p.  107.  May 
be  the  same  as  the  last. 


M 


Bharaoimitra— 

Mootioncd  among  the  yugapradhanaa.     3,  App,  p.  308. 

Bharata  - 

DtiBcribed  as  the  author  of  tho  karikds  iu  the  Karjapr&kaaa. 
2,  pp.  12  and  99. 

Bharatebvara  sflri— 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Silabhadra  and  gnm  of  Yaicasvamiii,  by 
Munikyachandra.     See  that  entry.    3,  App.  p.  159  and  p.  321* 

Bbartfimeiittjia — 

Quoted  by  Eahemendra  in  hia  Sovrittatitaka.  1,  pp.  7  and  9. 
Kaliemendra  preservua  the  firet  verse  of  bis  KajagriraTadba. 
1.  p.  9. 

Bhavabhatl— 

Quot«d  by  KahemeTidra,  1,  p.  7.  Kahemendra  notes  Hb 
foQdness  for  the  aikharint  metre,     1,  p.  110. 

Bli&TadeTa  sOri — 

Author  of  a  £Mikiichiiryakathiiuaka<     1,  App,  p.  '. 

BhftTaaagara — 

Mentioned  as  papil  of  Siddbantasagara,  and  gnm  of  Gnna. 
nidhana  in  the  Anchala  gachchha.  3,  p.  220,  la  the 
AnchalagachcbhapatUvalt  the  following  dates  are  given  for 
BhavaaAgaia,  Birth,  Samvat  1510:  dikahu  in  Cambay  from 
JayakeaariaAri,  Samvat  1520:  acharyapadai  Samvat  1560: 
death,  Samvat  1583. 

BUmasons — 

Author,  in  Samvat  1779,  of  a  commenfary  on  the  Eavjapra- 
kftsa,  which  he  called  SadhasBgara.  1,  p,  94.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  a  commentary  on  the  Batnavall.  An&eoht 
inC.C. 

Bhftravi^ 

Quoted  by  Eshemendra  in  his  Suvrittatilaka,  1,  p.  7.  Esh»- 
tnendra  notes  his  fondness  for  the  vanlaatha  metre.     1,  p.  10, 


IKDEX   or  AUTH0B8.  llXXVil 

BhnTBnsaundara — 

Mentioned  aa  third  of  the  five  papils  of  Somasundai'a. 
3,  App.  p.  227,  Tlieir  pnpil  RatnasskhftrasOri  wi-ote  iti  Satnvat 
1496.  Cf.  Klatt,  Ind  Ant.  XI.  p.  256,  and  Weber,  II.  p.  1012. 
In  this  latter  place  lie  is  called  MahAvid^atippanakakAraka. 

BhuTanatunga  otLri— 

Author  of  &  Sijacbariya.     3,  App.  p.  293. 

Bhutadliarmakrl — 

Mentioned  among  the  yagapradhilnas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

BbtltabaU— 

Mentioned  in  the  JagatsundarijogamAla.  1,  p.  91,  In  s 
Digambara  pajti'ivaU  purchased  for  Ooverntnent  thin  year 
Bbutabali  is  assigned  to  Samvat  36.  He  nas  the  pnpil  of 
Arhadbali. 

BbatadinnB— 

The  athavira.  3,  App.  p.  303.  Mentioned  atnon^  the  ;iiga* 
pradhinas.     3,  App.  p.  308.     See  Weber,  IL  p.  1004. 

Bbaumalu— 

Referred  to  by  Kshemcndra  as  the  author  of  a  Rfivimfirjnn!- 
yakuvjH,     1,  p.  8, 

Uauirsths — 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradhinas.     3,  App.  p.  307. 

Uandana  ftoharya — 

Apparently  referred  to  as  the  pupil  for  whose  benefit  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  SAmevataniandana,  pnpil  of  Bhalfa- 
tungi'ira,  wi-ote.  In  my  Indui  of  books  I  have  wrongly 
made  Mandana  the  ^'uru  of  the  ucithnr.  In  C.  C.  Aufrecht 
ascribes  the  book  to  Mandaua.     3,  App.  p.  205. 

Hatanga— r 

Referred  to  as  futhor  of  Paiakfipja.     2,  p.  98. 

Hadaaendu — 

Mentioned  as  tlio  pnpil  of  Dcras&ri  (Vidtsvara).     I,  App.  p.  6, 


INDUX    or   JLUTItOU. 


'n»  nMuff  td'Hui  KnvjnprakaJa.     1,  p.   21   and 
^p.lOAf».p.l»6. 


B,  App.  p.  82.    A  nintako  or  abbi-eviated  expression  for  Msl 
dUriC 


Befemd  to  ■■  Dm  gnrn  of  Ifartichandm,  author  of  th«  Pril- 


kfih^iiriiodhB.     1,  p.  91.     Here  also   the   i 
probftblf  hllsB  out. 


proper   tuu 


I 


Wm  teMhis;  in   Samvat  1293.    3,  App.  p.  86.    Alao 
Savnmt  1895.    S,  App.  p.  12^1. 

Attihor  ot  »  oommentary  on  the  Vyavah'irasutra.  1,  App, 
p.  18 ;  8;  App.  pp.  63  and  157,  Author  of  a  conimentary  on 
ihe  BftaobMftngnlta.  1,  App.  p.  24.  ADthar  of  a  Nandya- 
dhjnyaiialtkL  8,  App. p.  3^.  SeealsoS,  App.  p.33.  Author 
of  s  oommentkiT  on  the  Karmaprakriti.  3,  App.  p.  49. 
Author  of  a  commenturj  on  the  Saplatika,  the  sixth  karma- 
grantha.  3,  App,  p.  71.  Aathor  of  a  Frajaftpan^fttraflki. 
3,  App.  p.  100.  Aathor  of  the  GhandraprajnaptiafitratlklL 
3,  App.  p.  154.  Author  of  the  SQryaprajnaptitlkS  8,  App, 
p.  173.  Forthis  writer's  Sabdinnsiiflaiia,  written  in  therein  of 
Knmarapnla,  see  Kielhorn's  Falm-Leaf  U8S.  Report)  p.  45( 

KalByapnbha  aOrl — 

Anthorof  a  commentary  on  the  Siddhajayantlcharitta  of  lits 
gnra  MAnatnngasflri,  which  he  wrote  in  Samvat  1260. 
3,  App.  p.  37  fg.  Mentioned  aloi^  with  UAnatanga  among 
the  famons  men  of  the  Chandra  knia.     3,  App.  p.  8U6. 

Mallin&ttaa— 

Father  of  the  Narahari  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  tlio 
K&Tyaprak&sa  (bom  Samvat  1296),  He  was  son  of  anotiur 
Narasinha.     1,  p.  74. 


INUKX    r\¥   AtTHOitS. 

UalliBhei^a  atixi— 

Author  of  a  commentary,  which  he  called  Sjadv£clanianjai1, 
on  Hcmaohaiidra'H  hyniD  in  t)iir(y-two  verses  (and  tberoforo 
called  DTutrini^ikii)  in  pmiseof  Vardliani&oa  (coriTct  mjentry). 
Ue  waa  the  pupil  of  Udayaprabhasdri  (mite  so  in  v.  6),  Do 
composed  this  cownicnfary  in  1Snka]214,  Ho  ocknowlodgos 
assistance  given  by  Jinabhadra.     3,  App.  p.  207. 

UaUgiri— 

(Arya  Mabflgiri).  Aiya  Mahfigiri  and  Arja  SnbaRtin,  accord- 
ing  to  Haribhndrtv,  woro  two  broihers  originally  called  Jaya- 
sreahtin  and  Vaaiiblji'ili.  3,  App.  p.  4G.  Theao  teachora  aie 
No.  10  and  11  iu  lliu  Khuratai'a  gacliehha  with  Klalt.  Ind. 
Ant.  XI.  p.  240. 

Hali&dsva — 

Aathor  of  a  }ippaiii 


[1  Bnna's  KAdumlail.  2,  p.  121. 


H  ahima  chandra — 

Mentioned  as  liic  pupil  of  Padmacbandra  and  guro  of  RCijii- 
vallabha  the  autlior  of  the  Chitroscnapadmavaticharitra. 
3,  App.  p.  215, 

Mabendraprabha  sGri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Siiihatilaka  and  gnra  of  Momtnnga 
in  tbo  Anchala  gaehcliha.  3,  App.  2'2,0.  In  the  Ancbalagach- 
bapaltAvalt  his  datcti  arc  given  us  follows: — Birth,  Samvat 
13lJ3:  dikubu  in  Vijayapur,  Samvat  1375:  uchAryapoda  in 
AtmhilLipBltanu,  Samvat  ISl'S  :  gachclihanAyabap&da,  in 
C'umbay,  Bamvat  1308:  doalh  Samvat  1444. 


UahondrasiDha — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Dhannaghosha  and  gum  of  Sinbapm- 
bhn.  In  the  Anclialngachchhapattiivalt  hta  daUiS  are  given 
as  follows  :—nii'th,  Samvat  1228:  dIkBhA,  Samvat  lliS?  t 
Achiiryapada,Samvatl2C3:  death,  SaroTatl309.  3,  App.p.220. 
Autlior  of  the  i^atapadika.  which  ho  composed  in  Samvat  1294. 
lie  wi-ole  to  make  a  similar  work  wiittcn  by  bia  tvacliur  Dhurmn- 
ghosha  in  Samvat  1203  catfior  of  nnd  era  land  iug.     1,  App.  p.  12. 


^  INUEX  OF   AVTIIOIK. 

Htbendra  atlri — 

Aatiioroftho  AnokrirtbakivirFivakurakanmndt,  a  comiDmtnf 
OE  llemacliftndra'H  ATictfirthusdiigiiiba.  J,  p,  51 ;  App.  p.  89.  j 
No.  IHl  in  my  ollpction  ot  1883-S4  is  a  copy  of  part  of»| 
Tanti-arfljft  by  tliia  writor,  AufrecLt  in  C,  C.  adds  a  Sivatin- 
4ava  by  him,  ^vitll  n  referenco  to  Ondh  IV.  19.  Astliar 
of  a  UhavishyadattflkhyAnnka  (bo  correct).  1,  App.  p.  67.  Tl» 
MS.  ia  Aa>teA  Snmvat  1214.     He  wu  pnpil  of  Hcmacbandta. 

Uahendra  prabhu —  |i 

McnliouL'd  aa  foui-tli  in  ascent  from   VijnjaacnasAri,  vho  wu 
ihe  gnru  of  Oclayaprabhasiiri,  aatbor  of  the  IHiarnjabhyndaya-  ,] 
kjivya.     Of  the  Kflgendra  guchchba.     Up  was  guvM   of  Sin^  > 
silri.    3,  App.  p.  17. 


^^1 

to  { 


UahebTora — 

Author  of  the  Sabdabhedapraki^.  2,  pp.  64  atid  124.  "Soa 
of  Brahma,  grandson  of  Krishna  (Kciiava)."*  Anfreoht  in  C.  C. 
Anfreebt  adds  his  VisvaprakAsa.  composod  in  SaniTat  1167, 
'  and  bis  SAbasAnkacbanta,  which  ia  qaotod  in  the  prefact 

the  ViSvapralcaaa. 

Uabe&Tara — 

Aabbor  of  the  Vrittaaataka.  Son  of  Uanoratba.  Aufrecbt  in 
C.  C.  notes  that  he  ie  qaoted  in  MArtandaTallabha,  Mahurta- 
cbintamanitikA, Nirnayasindbn, and SanskArsmayukha.  2,p.l31. 
For  Mahesvara's  hneage  (Krishna,  DAmodara,  Malhana, 
Kesava,  Krishna,  Sri  Brahma)  see  Anfreebt,  Oxford  Catologne, 
p.  187. 

atahebvara  aQri — 

Author  of  a  KAlikAcbAiyakatha.  Of  the  Sri-Pallila  gachchha. 
1,  App.  p.  29.  Author  of  tbo  Sanywnamanjarl.  1,  App.  p.50. 
No.  135a  of  this  Report's  Collection  is  a  copy  of  Mtjiesvara's 
Sanj'amamanjart  with  a  commentary  by  a  pupil  of  Hemahansa. 

H^ebTara  aOri—  I 

Author,  in  Samvat  1573,   of  the  Yichai-arasAyanaprakaraaa.  I 
3,  App.  p.  240. 
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HahebTara  ftoh&rya  — 

Author  of  ft  commentary  on  MnnioltBndrnaClri'B  Avasfakaaap- 
tnli.  Pupil  of  Dcvasuri.  He  acknotvledgea  the  uisiBtaiice  o 
Vftjrasena.    3.  Ajip.  p.  243, 

UAgadba— 

Mentiomed  among  tho  yugapradhilm 

H&pikyachandra — 
Author  oE  tho  1' 
on  the  Vivali  o'. 
sea  (Divbandar)  v,  36, 
lows.     In  the  Koiika  go 
arose — 


.niUhacliaritra,  a  work  which  bo  completed 
Sanivat  year  1276  in  DovaViiimka  by  the 
[o  gives  his  spiritnal  lineage  aa  Eol- 
Vajra  siikh/l,  R;ija  gachcULa,  thero 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
<5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
He  gi^ 


Prad  yu  m  n  asu  ri . 

A  bha  vft  do  vas  fi  ri. 


A  great  teacher  oE  tarka. 


author  of  the  ViidamahAruava. 
mtemporarj  of  king  Muoja. 

AjitaKunaaflri. 

Vardlm 

Bilallmdra 

Bharatfivara. 

VairaBVHiaiu. 

NemJchandra. 

■oiidu  (Si'igaracliandi-a), 

B  tho  history  of  Uia  book  aa  follows,  Yai-dhaniSna, 
of  Vira  niid  Rrandaon  of  Mehila,  in  tho  BhillamftlAnvaya, 
vto,s  a  chief  orniiDieiit  of  the  sabhA  of  kings  Kumiirapula  and 
Ajiij-apiila.  His  tliroo  sons  by  his  wife  Mddii,  TrihhuvanapSla, 
Malha  and  Deliaila  (sachchakranandaka  and  priyasatya  do 
not  seem  to  be  proper  naroea),  also  adorned  that  conrt.  One 
day  Dehadawilli  Kis  son  Falhanafread  sripulhauona]  who  waa 
n  poet,  came  to  MAiiikya,  and  I'eminding  him  of  the  literary 
services  rendcrid  by  his  apiritaal  anccatorH  Pradyumua  and 
Abhayadcva,  asked  him  to  do  the  like.  On  this  recinest 
Manikyachandrasfii'i  wrote  this  PArsTanilthachanlra.  3,  App. 
p.  157.  Anthor  also  of  tho  EavynprakA^afiankela,  which  iho 
wrote  in  Samvftt  12  —  "(VllmaiiAcharya  in  his  edition  of  the 
Kiivayaprakiisa  gives  thedate  aa  1160  A.  D.).  S,  App.  p.  ^820. 
And  of  the  NaUyaua  or  KuberapDriua.     3,  App,  p.  3S7. 
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Mfti>ikya8tLndara  ftchdrya— 

Corrected,  in  Samvat  1401,  the  commentary  ofStlarainiisiiri  on 
Merutuu[^v*s  Megjiadiita.  3,  App.  p.  249.  Among^  the  books 
bought  for  Government  this  year  is  a  Malajasnndarfcharitra 
I)}-  MAiiikyasundarnsiiri.  At  Weber,  11.  p.  1067,  there  is 
a  Yttsodharaeharitm  apparently  by  this  MAiiikyasnndara  (of 
the  Anchala  gaehehlia).  And  nt  p.  175  a  Pritbvfchandra- 
ehantra  by  the  same. 

Mftdhavasena — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Nemishena  and  the  gum  of  Amita- 
gati,  author  of  the  DharmaparikRhA  (Samvat  1070). 

MAnatunga — 

Referred  to  as  a  contemporary  of  king  SatayALana.  3^  App.  p.  91. 

M&natunga — 

Author  of  the  Bhayaharastotra.  1,  App.  p.  30;  3,  App.  p.  29. 
With  the  commentary  of  JinaprabhasAri  (Samrat  1365). 
1,  pp.  52,  88.  Author  of  tho  BhaktAmarastotra.  3,  App. 
pp.  29  and  32.  With  the  commentary  of  ISAntisfiri. 
1,  App.  p.  90.  With  the  commentary  of  Amai-aprabhasun'. 
3,  App.  p.  228.  No.  159  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MS5. 
contains  a  ParigrahapraniAnaprakarana  and  (or)  a  Dvadasa^ 
vrattanirupaiia  (both  in  ^[agadhi)  by  a  MnnatnngasAri. 

For  Manatunga  compare  Klatt  inlnd.  Ant.  XI.  p*  252.  He 
is  No.  20  in  the  Tapa  gachchha  with  Elatt.  '*  Manatunga, 
'  MulavesvarachaulukyavayaitisinhadevAmutya.'  He  con* 
verted  the  king,  who  was  beguiled  by  the  sorceries  of  Biina  and 
Mayura,  at  VarAnasi,  by  the  BhaktAmarastavanaj  and  con- 
vinced Nagaraja  by  the  Bhayaharastavana.  He  also  composed 
a  stavana  beginning  Bhattibhara.*'  See  also  Weber,  IL  p.  932, 
note,  where  references  are  given  to  Buhler,  Ind.  Ank 
1,  pp.  111-115  ;  Jacobi  in  Ind.  Stu.  14,  p.  359,  and  the  passage 
from  Klatt.  Weber  adds  the  following  later  coram  an  ication  from 
Klatt.  **The  Prabhavakacharitra  (composed  abont  SaniTal 
1250),  in  which  Manatunga*s  life  (sringa  12)  follows  im 
diately  after  that  of  Bappabhatti  (died  Samvat  895)  contains 
only  the  already  known  story  of  the  controversy  between 
Bana,  Mayui*a  and  Manatunga  before  king  Harsha  in  Yanlrast. 
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111  apatWviili  nf  tlie  Vnliad  gaclichha  Mrmatnngrv  ia  called 
Millrivcsvai-achanliikyftvaj-arasinliadevllmJitya,  Priiiscp,  Usofiil 
Tables,  ed  Thomas,  p.  261,  has,  from  an  inscription  at  Ujjain, 
dated  Samvat  1036,  the  following  Buecesaioc  of  tbe  kings  of 
Ualwa :  KrisliuarHJtt,  Vairaaiuha,  Siyaka,  AmojtliaTarslia  or 
Vnkpati.  In  '  Kalpasntra  translated  into  bhflshfi'  (Lucknow, 
1875)  the  date  of  the  composition  of  M&natunga's  Bhakiil' 
niarastavana  is  given  as  Vikrama  600." 
Ktanatunga  sfiri— 

Author  of  tho  Siddhajajanticliaribra.  3,  App.  p.  37.  With 
tlie  commentary  of  bis  pnpil  Mala;api-abha,  written  in 
Samvat  1260.  Malayaprabha  givee  the  following  accoant- 
of  the  Bpiritnnl  linengc  of  bis  teacher  Mnnataoga  : — 

In  the  Pi-^gvAtiinvaya  there  ai-obe  tlie  famous  ^achchlia 
known  as  the  Vata  .ip  Vrihad  gaehchha  (compai-e  Klatt, 
Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  Zb'.i).  Tho  root  aa  it  were  of  this  gachcliha 
tree  was — 

(1)  Sarvadcva.  This  is  No,  36  of  tho  Tapfl   gachchha 

with  Klatt,  The  ncit  name  is  perhaps  not  given 
as  that  of  his  immediate  sncccssor,  bnt  of  one  who 
sat  in  hia  seat  some  Lime  aftei'. 

(2)  Jayasinha.     He  Lad  three  pupils, 

(3)  Chaudi-apmbha,  Dharmaghoslia.  and  ^ilagana.    The 

Pdruimii  gachchha  began  with  these  three. 
Out'  author  received  diksIiA  from  'Stlagana.  In  Bhandarkar's 
Heporl,  1883-84,  p.  l47,  the  fonv  co-teachers  who  founded  tho 
I'urnimii  gachchha  are  given  as  Chandmprabha,  Munichandra, 
Itliiuadeva  and  "Siiali.  This  enablca  us  to  identify  our  liana- 
tunga  with  the  teacher  of  that  name  to  whose  pupil  Prn- 
dynmnasQri,  the  copy  of  Ucmachatidra's  YogasAstravivaranft, 
which  is  No.  36  of  the  Cambay  Palra-Le*f  WSS.,  1,  App. 
p.  22,  was  presented  in  Samvat  1292.  The  spiritnal  lineage 
ijS  that  Mi'niatunga  is  given  there  as  follows — MAnadeva, 
Miiniitiinga  and  fiuddhisi'igara  were  famous  teachers  in  thu 
Chitudra  knla.  The  descent  of  tbe  second  Uilnntuuga  from 
Cuddhisiigai'a  is  thna  given: — 

(1)     RuddhisAgara. 

{■!)     Pi-adyumnaittri. 

(.3)     DevacbandrA, 
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(4)  MSnadevn  nnd  Piiinacliniidra. 

(5)  Miiiiatunga.     Pnpil  of  MinadoTa. 

(6)  Fadmadeva,  to  whom  the  book  waa  presented. 

A  MAnatunga  is  mentioned  as  the  teBcbfri'  of  one  Abhad& 
S,  App.  p.  164.  Cf.  the  entry  Tafiobliadra. 

Mftnadova— 

For  Uio  two  Milnadevae  mentioned  in  coniiectioD  with  lUiina- 
tungr*  at  1,  App.  p.  22,  see  the  last  entry.  A  Mnnadeva  it 
nieutioDcd  na  pnpil  of  PrsdyamUBSui-i  and  gnrn  of  DevasCri. 
3,  App.  p.  fiS.  TUiB  ia  No.  33  of  tbe  Tapa  gachchlia  wid 
Kliitt.  Mentioned  as  tlio  pnpil  of  Yasodeva,  3,  App.  p.  8^ 
and  gant  of  Ratuapraljlm. 

H&nadeva — 

Autlioi-  of  the  'Siistisfava.     1,  App.  p.  SI ;   3,  App.  p.  213. 

Author  of  the  Vfbdnvanaknvya  and  of  the  Meghubliynda- 
yaJcftrya.    3,  p.  11  ;  App.  p.  201.    Also  of  a  sbort  commentAiy 

on  the  GItfigovinda.  3,  App.  p.  280.  Uc  descWlios  liiniself 
there  as  king.  Aufrecht  in  C.  C.  adda  a  MAtatimadbaTstika 
by  thia  writer,  with  references  to  I.  O,  158,  895,  and  Oxf.  Cat. 


Muniohandra  aftri — 

Mentioned  aa  the  pnpil  of  ChandrasOri  and  gnm  of  Deva- 
prabhasflri  and  Devanandasftri.  3,  App.  p.  133;  3,  App. 
p.  275.    He  gave  dikahi  to  the  Cbanlukya  king  Anala. 

Hunichandra  B&ri — 

Mentioned  aa  the  gnm  of  Devaaflri  in  the  Vrihad  gacbchba. 
3,  App.  p.  167.  Author  of  an  Avasyakaaaptatt.  3,  App. 
p.  2*3  (with  the  commentary  of  MaheaTarachirya,  another 
papil  of  Devaauri). 

Huoicbandra  sHii— 

Mentioned  aa  co-pnpil  of  Devendragani  (otherwise  called  Veini- 
chandra).  3,  App-  p.  69.  Compare^  Bhandarkar'a  Report, 
1863-84,  p.  442.    This  ia  the  Manichandra  who  ia  No.  40 
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of  tbe  Ta[>A  gncliclilia  with  Elatt.  ABBieted  Tldaynprabha- 
aOri  in  his  ViBliamapadavji'ibliyii  on  NemicIiandrFi's  PravEtcha- 
naBaroddhSra.  3,  App.  p.  263.  See  also  p.  126.  Author  of 
a  Gathiikoga.  3,  App.  p.  29?.  Culletl  there  a  prabhu  ia  tha 
Furuimfi  gauhuhha.  A  Muiiichaiidra  ib  anlbor  of  a  Tirtha- 
uifilustaTaDEt.  3,  App.  p.  219.  Author  of  a  commentaiy  on 
Haribhadmsfiii'sDhaituabindn.  3,App.p.53.  Cf.  Weber.  II. 
p.  909.    Authorof  a  Ratnatrajakuluka.     1,  App,  p.  60. 

Uunichandra  etiri — 

Mentiojied  ns  the  giirn  of  HatnaBinhafiilri,  whose  pupil  Tina- 
yendoaflri  (VinayachandrasilriJ  wrote  in  SamTat  1325. 
3,  App.  p,  304,  Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  1209,  who,  against 
Klatt,  is  disposed  to  ideutify  this  MunicbandroGuri  with  the 
teacher  of  Devasflri. 

Muniohandra  — 

A  copy  of  Uharmaghosba's  YatnatcastDti  was  written  for  this 
teacher's  nao  iu  Samvat  1C48.     3,  App.  p.  312. 

UunideTa  attri — 

Author  of  fhe  Siintiniithacharitra.  3,  App.  p.  105.  The  writer 
and  the  book  referred  to.    1,  App.  p.  6. 

Uunideva  ftcharya— 

Author  of  a  Suhhi'ishitaratnakoBa.     1,  App.  p.  ?4. 

Uuniratna  atui — 

Author  of  the  Amamasvimicharitra.  3,  App.  p.  90.  At  tbe 
011(1  of  the  book  there  is  a  prasasti  in  which  Jinasinhasllrt, 
pupil  of  tlio  author,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Bpiritunl  liiieBge  of  Mnnii-atna.  In  the  Kotiga  ga^,  Yajra 
iAkhi'i,  Chandra  gachcbba,  there  arose — 

(1)  Chandraprabba.     The     founder    of    the     Pflrnima 

gachcbba,     (Samvat    1159.   See   under   Chandra- 
prabhha.) 

(2)  DhnrmnghoBba.     He  gave  euripada  to  twenty  ellriB, 

miide  in  his  own  imago. 

(3)  SauindraghoBba. 

(4)  Ho  bad  three  pnpils,  S&raprabba,  Mimiratua  (our 

Author),  Tilakaohtindnt. 


I 
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(5)  SQmpratiha  predeceased  KunbU'tDft,  and  it  foU  to 
tfiiB  Inller  to  appoint  a  succcseor  to  him.  Ha  put 
JinoBvam  in  SflraprabWs  sent,  and  appointei! 
Jinaainba  (llie  aatlior  of  tho  praaasti)  to  b«  hi* 
own  succesBor :  tben  slione  between  these  two 
tcaohcra  like  Mera  with  the  saa  oo  one  side  aud 
the  moon  on  another. 


dl 


I 


Jlnasinha  adds  ihu  following  details  abont  the  history  of 
book.  Yusodliavala,  Tren^ni'er  of  ft  Chanlakja  king^,  of 
Srimila  kula,  adorned  the  city  VBrAhi.  (Cf.  Ras  Mila  ed. 
Bomb.  1678,  p.  135.)  His  son  was  Jngnddeva,  to  whom 
HemasOri  gave  tbo  title  BAlakavi.  Jngnddeva  was  one,  itnd 
the  beat,  of  the  sixteen  IrArakas  whom  Dharmaghoeba  ap- 
pointed to  correct  those  who  were  in  his  time  destroying  the 
Jain  faith.  If  Sarasvati  always  carries  a  hook  in  her  hand,  it 
is  through  fear  of  the  queetionB  this  man  may  pnzzle  her  with. 
In  his  time  MunirataaaQri  was  the  best  of  the  famous  teacheia 
in  Dharmaghosha's  gscbchha. 

In  (ho  21st  verse  the  iiifluem:o  exercised  by  MoDiratna«iiri 
over  two  fonvcrts  from  Briilmmni^in  tippc-ars  to  bo  referred  to. 
The  one  was  the  Minister  Mirnaya  (?),  son  of  the  Chief  Astro- 
nomer of  King  Kumira  (the  Clianlakya  king  already  referred 
to),  and  tlie  other  was  Bhatia  Sudana.  These  two  spent  large 
sums  in  farthering  the  Jain  religion. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  Jagaddeva  (called 
Bfilakavi)  that  Maniratnastiri  vrote  his  AmaraaavSmi- 
charitra.  Jsgaddeva  reminded  him  of  the  praise  he  had  won 
for  his  poetry  from  the  delighted  pandits  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion  when  he  defeated  VidyfiaivavSdin  at  the  conrt  of 
King  Naravannan,  before  his  teacher  Samndiaghosha,  in  front 
of  the  great  temple  of  MahSkala  inUjjayini:  and  asked  him 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  life  of  the  coming  Amamasvamin.  Tbe 
first  copy  was  written  by  Sagarachandra,  son  of  UdayarAja, 
who  was  son  of  Udyotana,  of  the  Gilrjara  vansa.  The  book 
was  written  in  Samvat  1258  at  Anahillapataka.  It  was  cor- 
rected by  Knmara  Kavi  (Balakavi).  After  that  it  was  read  in 
tbe  temple  of  ^ntindtba,  in  the  same  city,  in  the  presence  of 
6ri  Pflr^apala  (described  as  a  great  granunarian),  Tasaljpila, 
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Bnlak&vi,  UUna  mid  MnhAiinnda.  BakkaTi  gave  the  poet 
great  reward  and  kept  festival. 

Antbor  also  of  the  Mtiniaavratacharitra.     3,  App.  p.  144. 

Hunivijaya — 

Author  of  the  AniiikAchAi7apnfihpaohli)akath&.  Fopil  of 
Amaravijajk     3,  App.  p.  213. 

HunitekhitTa — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  PSrsvast&Tana  of  Padmapra- 
bhadeva.    3,  App.  p.  212. 

IS  aniainhasUri— 

Mentioned  as  the  guru  of  Ddayaratnagani  of  the  Agatna 
gachcbha,  vrbo  wrote  a  copy  of  lUtnasekharasuri's  ^ripAla- 
charitra  im  Sam\-at  1430.  ' 

HmtlBundara — 

Mentioned  as  one  of  tho  6ve  pupils  o£  Somasundara.  (These 
two  teachers  are  Noe.  50  and  51  of  the  Tapii  gaolichha  with 
XIatt.)  "  MnniBQudam,  birmia  Kalisamsvati,  bom,  Samvat 
143G  ;  vrata,  1443  ;  vflohakapada,  1466  ;  aOripada,  1478  ;  died, 
1503,  Composed  the  TTpadesaratn&kara,  Santikaram  iti 
saraahiniaarintislava,  a  Gnrv;'iva!i,  etc."  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  25G, 
SfC also  the  referouces  in  Wober,  If,  At  p.  1013,  isan  exti-act 
from  Dharmasiign ragaui,  according  to  which  this  teacher 
obtained  from  Jt-liizaiTar  Khau  (died  1410  A.D.  at  Cambay) 
the  biruda  vadimgokulofanda.  No.  11C8  of  this  Report's 
Collection  is  an  Adhylttmakalpadruma  by  this  teacher. 
No.  1236  is  his  GurvAvall. 

HarfLri — 

Praised  by  Lakshmiina.    3,  Ajip.  p.  55. 

uaka  kavi —  "* 

Author  of  the  KamlikaltBtaLiiataka  (Dcvipauchasatt).    1|  p.  73. 

Uaiadeva— 

A  teacber  of  the  KiimaiAatra.  Quoted  in  the  Paticbaoiiyaka. 
-'.  p.  111). 
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KegbavijBya  npftdfayftTa — 

Anttior,  in  Samvat  1767,  of  a  commentarj  on  Hemftohaodn's   | 
Sabrluaaiasana,  which  be  called  Chandraprabha.     3,  p,  ]0.         i 

HedhftviD — 

Pupil  of  JiuBchandra-  Aathor  of  a  prssaati  attached  ta 
Vasanandin's  Acharavritti  (a  Di)i;atnbai'a  book).  2,  p.  136, 
No.  1430  of  this  Report's  Collection  has  a  prasahti  bj  the  BamD 
writer  in  (Thich  hia  date  is  given  as  Samvat  1519. 

UeratungB — 

Metiooed  aa  pupil  of  Mahendniprabha  and  gum  of  Jaj'aldrti 
in  the  Anchala  gachchba.  3,  App.  p.  220.  Aathor  of  tho 
SarimantrakalpaaaroddhHra.  3,  App.  p.  364.  Aathor  of  a 
oommentaiy  on  the  MeghadiJtB.  3,  App.  p.  248.  In  the  An- 
chalngachcbhapaltiival!  the  dates  for  tbie  teacher  are  giTen 
aa  followa:— Binb.  Samvat  1403;  dtkahs,  Samvat  1418,  ach.i- 
rjapada,  Samvat  1426;  gacbobhawiyaka,  Samvat  1446;  death, 
Samvat  1471.  Compare  Weber,  I.  p.  297.  Gnrn  of  Minikja- 
chandrasiiri.     1,  p.  123.     (No.  S62.)  "  | 

Herutunga — 

Aathor  of  the  Mahnparnibacharitra,  otherwise  called  Upadesa- 
sata.  3,  App,  p.  266.  He  refers  to  his  gnrn  Chandraprabha, 
as  he  does  also  in  the  beginning  of  hie  Prabandhachintamapi. 
A  third  name  for  the  present  book  is Dbarmopadesa.  (No.  1269 
of  this  Report's  Collection.  Insert  the  author's  name.)  Com- 
pare Weber,  II.  p.  1024,  "  According  to  Bhau  Daji,  Jonroal 
of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  9,  p.  14?  (1867), 
llemtunga  composed  also  a  Theraval!,  which  Bfaan  Daji  gives 
there,  a  ShaddarBauavichara,  and  the  PrabandhachintunanL 
This  last  book  composed  Samvat  1367,  according  to  Buhter  (Life 
of  Hemachandra)  rather  Samvat  1362,  at  Vardhamonapara  or 
Vadvana  in  Kattiwar."  Weber.  Compare  2,  p.  87.  The 
Prabandhachintamarii  has  been  pnbliebed  with  a  tranelatioH 
into  Gnjarathi  by  Mr.  Uinauath  Ramchandra  Saatri  (Bombay, 
1888). 

Uodha  piBhi — 

Mentioned  among  tho  yngapradhunas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 


Yakshaders  mnni— 

Author  «t  five  versea  attoclieii  to  n  copy  of  the  Anekiin- 
tajajftpatfikA  of  Htinbhadrasun.  He  describes  himself  as  & 
pnpil  of  SangaiuHaiDliasuri,  and  H&ys  that  he  had  left  Na^purc 
to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  JayaamhasQri,     3,  App,  p.  192. 

Tasa^kslata  up&dhyftya— 

Younger  broDicr  of  SomafcalasaTrichaka.  Wrote  the  first  copy 
of  a  coniiueiitary  on  the  Saniyaktvasapt&tik&  .in  SftrasFatl- 
pattana,  in  Sanivat  14122.     1,  p.  93. 

Tasa^ksra — 

A  Kashmiri  an.    Author  of  a  Devtstotra  contained  L 
Icararataukai-odAharaua.     1,  p.  61. 

Tasabklrti— 

MentioDfd  aa  the  vidyiLgurn  of  Ttti-unapi-abhasikri  (Samvat 
I-Jll).     3,  App.  p.  222. 

Tssstitilaka  paoi^ita— 

Papil  of  Tiiakauhiirya.  Wrote  the  first  copy  of  that  writer'a 
AvaBy&kaniryuktitlka  (Samvat  1296).     1,  p.  C2,  I,  App.  p.  y. 

Tas&^pAla — 

Was  present  at  the  aabbS  in  the  temple  of  SnntJni'itha  at 
Anahilapi'itaka  at  which  the  AmiLniasvilmicharitra  of  Muni- 
ratnasuri  was  rend  for  the  first  time,  in  Samvat  12S2. 
3,  App.  p.  80.  This  is  prolmbly  the  same  as  the  Mautri 
Yasahp:'ila  who  was  author  of  the  MoharajapafHJayanii|aka, 
3,  App.  p.  208.  See  Kielhom's  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Report, 
p.  3'2.  "  All  allegorical  play  i"  five  acts,  celobi-ating  the  sup. 
port  given  by  KumnrapAla  to  the  Jain  i-eligion:  oonipOHcd  by 
Yas^pAla,  the  son  of  the  minister  Dhaiiadeva  and  of  Riikmin!, 
of  the  Modha  family,  and  himself  minister  of  kinj;  Ajayadova, 
The  play  is  ropresented  as  having  been  first  acted  at  ThArii- 
(mdraparu,  the  capital  of  Uarnar." 

Ya&odoTa  gaoi— 

Aathor  of  the  Pt'irathaaurithie.  lie  stylos  hiniKcIf  dharmu. 
uaplri  of  I'l'udyiiiimasaH.     1,  App.    pp.  3,   90  and    VS.     In 
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the  last  of  the  three  places  he  is  described  as  pnpil  of 
Udyotanasnri  and  co-pupil  with  MuDichandra.  He  wrote  the 
tract  in  the  village  Yaddavali.  Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Udjo- 
tanasiiri  and  guru  of  Pradyumnasilri.    3,  App.  pp.  68,  69. 

Ya&odeva  stlri— 

Author  of  a  Pukshikasiitravritti,  He  wrote  it  in  Anahila- 
pafcaka  in  the  reign  of  king  Jayasinha,  in  Samvat  1180.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  spiritual  lineage.  In  the 
Chandra  gachchha  there  arose 

(1)  Vii-agani. 

(2)  Chandrasuri  and  Dcvachandra. 

(3)  Yasodcva,     Pupil  of  Chandrasdri. 

3,  App.  p.  128.  No.  45  of  Kielhom's  Palm-Leaf  MSS. 
Report  is  a  copy  of  this  book.  No.  47  of  the  same  Report  ia 
a  copy  of  the  Piudavisuddhi  of  Jinavallabhagani,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  our  author,  which  he  wrote  in  Samvat  1176.  He 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Yasodeva,  formerly  called  Dhanadeva, 
pupil  of  Devagupta.,  who  in  1174  composed  at  A^ahilapataka 
a  commentary  on  the  Navatattvaprakarana. 

Yabodeva — 

!Mcntioued  as  the  ])npll  of  Siddbascna  and  the  gum  of  Mana- 
dova.     3,  App.  p.  87. 

Ya&odova  stlri — 

Author  of  a  Dharmoj)adesamala.     1,  App.  pp.  25  and  47. 

Ya&odeva — 

Author  of  a  Van(l;mii(:liurni.  1,  App.  p.  76.  This  is  part  of 
the  Pratliainapaucliasjikju'liurni  by  Yasodeva  mentioned  at 
AWIh?!',  II.  |).  844.  Tin's  YnM)iU'vti  was  brother  of  Nomichandra, 
anllior  of  tlu;  Pravachauasarochlharapi'akarana,  and  a  contein- 
j)»)rary  of  Aljliayatlovasuri.  »Si'e  Weber,  notes  2  and  5.  See 
al.*;()  Klalt,  liul.  Ant.  XI.  p.  2i3, 

Yaijobahu— 

A 

^hiiiioiied  as  one  of  tiic  four  knowers  of  the  Achai-anga. 
:5,  Ai)|).  J),  liou. 
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Yabobhadn^— 

Mentioned  in.  the  s&ino  w&;  as  YtUobiUin.  3,  App.  p.  S56, 
Mentioned  ataon^  the  stbaTiraB.  3,  App.  p,  3u3,  Among 
the  yogaprndhuuas.    3,  App.  p.  308. 

Yatobhodra  stlri  — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  the  Dharmag-hoHbasllri  who  con- 
verted the  king  of  'SJ'ikambhan.  1,  App.  p.  09.  See  also 
3,  App.  p.  15,  whum  Prithvichandm  says  that  his  guru  Duvn- 
scnagaai  was  the  pnpil  of  Taiobhadra,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
Dbarmaghosha.     See  also  3,  App-  p.  262.     (3,  App.  p.  807.) 

Tsbobhadra  bOtI — 

Corrected  the  PAndavacharitra  of  Dcvaptabliiuiflri.  3,  Ajip. 
p.  134. 

Tabobbadra  stlri — 

Teacher  of  tho  five  eotis  and  three  danglitcrs  of  Miirtaoda, 
king  of  NandiLnipni'a  and  Sobhanii  bja  wilo.  3,  App.  p.  I6i. 
Abha^  son  of  Yiiaaschandra  and  gmndson  of  Miii-t^^d'^  vraa 
instracled  by  Uiwatnnga. 

Ta&obhadra  Btiri — 

Author,  in  Samvat  1182,  of  a  Pratyi'ikhjflnasvarflpa,  Thia 
may  bo  No.  39  in  tho  Tapagachchha.     1,  App,  p.  76. 

Yobomitra— 

Mcutioiied  among  tho  jugnpradhitnas.     3,  App.  p.  307. 

Yasovijaya— 

Author  of  the  .Tminabindaprftkarana.  Pnpil  of  Nayavijuya. 
3,  App.  p.  102.    Author  of  a  MahAvh'aetarana.  3.  App.  p.  I^ 

Batnakaotha — 

Mentioned  in  coiincution  with  T&Bi4>kftra'a  Devtatotra.  1,  p.  61. 

Batnachandra  gaini — 

Autliur  of  tbo  NanditS^l^yochcliliaudid^iifitra  and  its  commen- 
tary. Pupil  of  Dovuobi'irya  the  author  of  lOS  prakaraans. 
3.  A,,,,.  ^  2^4. 
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Batnaprabha  stlri— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  M&nadeva  and  gnra  of  Devapnibha 
in  Sam  vat  1308.  3,  App.  p.  88.  Waa  teaching  in  Cambay, 
Samvat  1295.    3,  App.  p.  124. 

Batnaprabha  sflri — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  IJpadesamAIil  of  Dharma- 
dAsagani,  which  he  wrote  in  Samvat  1238.  He  g^ves  his 
spiritual  descent  as  follows.  In  the  Bf ihad  gachchha  there 
arose 

(1)  Munichandrasiiri. 

(2)  Devasiiri,    The  victor  over  the  Digambaras  at  the 

court  of  king  Jayasinha. 

(3)  BhadresvarasCiri. 

(4)  Our  Author. 

He  wrote  the  book  to  please  Bhadre8yarasi!iri,and  in  payment  of 
the  debt  he  owed  to  Vijayasenasri,  the  "  brother  "  of  DevasAri's 
sishya,  %.  e.,  Bhadresvara.  The  book  was  written  in  Broach, 
in  the  Asvavabodhattrtha,  Compare  Weber,  II,  p.  922,  note  7. 
Weber  takes  vasulokarkavarsha  to  mean  1278. 

Batnayoglndra — 

Author  of  the  Nagakum&racharitra.    3,  App.  p.  125. 

Batnabekhara  stlri — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Sraddha  (or  Sravaka)  prati- 
kramanasutra,  which  he  wrot<5  in  Samvat  1496.  He  gives 
his  spiritual  descent  from  Devasundara  (No,  49  in  the  Tapa 
gachchha  with  Klatt )  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Devasundara. 

(2)  The  five   pupils  of  Devasundara,  viz,,  Jnanasagara, 

Kulamandana,  Gunaratna,  Somasundara,  and 
Sadhuratna.  Of  these  it  was  Somasundara  who 
succeeded  Devasundara. 

(3)  The  five  pupils  of  Somasundara,   viz,,   Munisundara 

Jayachaudra,  Bhuvauasundara,  Jinasundara,  and 
Jinakirti. 
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(4)     Our    Author,     RatnasekbaramaQi.     Lakfiliintbliaflra 
corrected  the  work  for  him.     He  called    hie  com- 
mentary   Arthadipika.    3,  App.  p.  220.     Compare 
Wober,  II.  p.  883. 
TbiB  teacher  is   No.  52   of   the   Tapa  gacbcbha   with  Elatt. 
*' Ratnafiekhara    (biruda   Biilasai-asvall),    born,  Samvat    1457 
(kvaehit  1452) ;  vrata,    Samvat    1463 ;    panditapada,    Samvat 
1483 ;  TAchaknpada,  Samvat   1493;    anripada,    Samvat   1502; 
died,  Samval  1517  Pausiia  radi  6:    composed   Sruddhapratik- 
ramanaTfitti,   SrAddhaTidhivptti,  and  AuMrapradipa,"     Iiid. 
Ant.  XL  p.  256. 

Batnakekluuu  stirl — 

Aathor  of  the  Bripitlocbaritrn.  Fnpil  of  Hematilaka,  -who 
succeeded  Vajrasena.  Kedictated  hia  book  in  Samvat  1428  to 
his  papil  HeniHchuiidra.  The  Cambay  copy  was  written  in 
Samvat  1430  by  Udajaratnagani,  pnpil  of  Maniainhasflri. 
Compare  WebtT,  JI.  p.  10-22.  3,  App.  p.  203.  Vajrasena  and 
Batnasekhara  occnr  in  the  list  of  eminent  persons  belonging 
to  the  NJiffpnriya  branch  of  the  TapS  gachchhn  given  by 
Bhandarkar,  lleport,  1882-83,  p.  43,  from  Harshaklrti.  "Knt- 
nasekhara  to  whom  Ferojasahi  gave  valuable  garments, ..Pe- 
rojaeahi  mnat  be  Pheroz  Shah  Taghlak  who  reigned  at  Delhi 
from  1361  to  13«8."  Bhandarkar.  No.  1348  of  this  Reporfg 
collection  is  a  copy  of  Ratnaaekhara's  book  (correct  the  entry). 

Batnsbekhara  sOri — 

Author  of  a  GnimsthaQakramSrob&aapmkai-ana.    3,    App.  214. 

Batnasinha  Btirl — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Jayatilaka  and  gnrn  of  Udayavallabbfti 
3,  App.  p.  220.     Suu  tbe  entry  Labdhisiigara. 

Batnasinha  B(tri  — 

Guru  of  Vinai'ondu  (  V'inayachandra )  sfiri,  who,  in  Samvat 
1325,  composed  a  short  commentary  on  tbe  EalpasHtra.  Uo 
was  the  pnpil  of  Saiddhilntika  Sri  Uunichandra.  3,  App. 
p.  304.  Coraparo  Weber,  II.  p.  1209,  whei-o  Weber  montioos 
Klalt'a  conjecturo  that  this  Batnasinhasuri    is  the   aotfaor  of 
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ihe  PadgalasliattrinsikS,  Weber,  U.  p.  464.  Aathor  of  act 
mcntarj  on  a  NigodasLattrinaika  ascribed  there  to  Abltaja. 
dovaniiri,  3,App.2I2<  Comp«re  Weber,  II.  p.  937,  where  in» 
callection  of  starns  there  ia  a  NigodarichAragSthflsliattriuMU 
with  a  commontary  hj  Ratnaeinbaanri,  pnpil  of  Maoicbandra. 
Webur  is  disposed  to  take  this  MDoichaiidra  to  be  No,  40  ia 
the  TflpSgachehhnpaltiWatl,  died  Samvat  1178. 

Batn&kara — 

Called  Vidf adhipati.  Son  of  Amritabhnnn,  a  dcseendantd 
Dnrgadatta.  Lived  under  AraDtivarman  of  Kashmir.  Authc 
of  the  VntcroktipanchiiaikA.  Author  alao  of  the  Dhn 
thapanjikii  and  the  Haravijajak^vya.  See  Buhler's  Kashmi 
Report^  p.  42  fg.  The  Haravijaja  has  now  been  printed ij 
the  EAvyamfilA. 

B&tn&kara  sOri— 

Pupil    of   DoTaprabliaailri.     Author,    in    Samvat   1308,  of 
prasitsti  giving  the  circamstauceB  under  wLich  Ko.  £53  of 
I  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  waa  copied.     3,  App.  p.  86  (< 

^r       the  date  given  there). 

Hatne^yara — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  SarasTatikanthabharaoa, 
3,  App,  p.  350.     The  nominal  author  Bumasinhadcva  mnstbe 

his  patron, 

Batbamitra— 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradh'inas.    3,  App.  p.  308. 

Bavi— 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  KavyaprakEBa,  wbich  ho 
called  Madhnmati.  Son  of  Ratnapani,  grandson  of  Acbjnta, 
who  was  minister  of  Sivasinha,  king  of  Mitbila.  3,  p.  20. 
App.  p.  332. 

Bavigupta  ftcbteya— 

Author  of  the  LokaBamvyavabara,  a  Bahltyasastra.  1,  App. 
p.  68.  A  poet  of  that  name  was  author  of  a  Cbandraprabba- 
TijayakaTya.     See  Introduction  to  Snbbasbit^vaU. 
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Bavideva — 

'*  One  of  the  claimants  for  the  Nalodaya. "  Anfrpcht  in  G.  G. 
3,  A  pp.  p.  335.  Son  of  NarAyaoa  from  Malwa.  The  Bikiha» 
sakavya  is  also  ascribed  by  some  to  him,  as  also  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Nalodaya  called  Jalavabodhinl. 

Baviprabha  sttri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Yasobhadra  and  the  gum  of  Uda- 
yaprabhasiiri,  the  aathor  of  a  vishamapadavyakhya  to  the 
Pravachanasaroddhara.    3,  A  pp.  p.  263. 

Bavimitra — 

Mentioned  among    the  yugapradhaiias.     3,  App.  p.  307. 

Bahasuya — 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradhanaa.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

B^amuka1»ma9i — 

Author  of  a  Laghustava  and  its  commentary,  ip  App.  p.  264. 

Bdjavallabha  p&thaka — 

Author  of  a  Chitrasenapadmftvattcharitra*  which  he  wrote  in 
Samvat  1524.     Pupil  of  Mahimachandrs.     8,  App.  p*  215* 

Bftjal^ekhara  stiri — 

Author  of  a  pfinjika  on  the  NyAyakandali  of  Sridhara.  Uc 
^ives  his  spiritual  descent  as  follows.  In  the  Prabriaviihaiia 
kula,  Kotika  gana,  ^Ladhyama  sakha,  vansa  of  Sthulibhadn^ 
llarsliapuriya  f^achchha,  there  arose^ 

(1^     Abliayadevaburi.     This  teacher  attained  the   bimda 
Maladiiarin  from  Kania,  king  of  Gujarat. 

(2)  Plcniacljandra.     A  contemfK)rary  of  Siddharlja. 

(3)  Sricliaiuira  and  Vibudhachandra  (Vibndbeuda). 

(4)  Mnnichandra.     Pupil  of  SrJehandra. 

(5)  Dcvaprabhasuri.     Author  of  the  Pa^^ftTlyanacha^ 

ritra  and  a  Dharmasarasastra. 
(0)     Narachandi-a.     Author   of   tipf>anas   on   the  Anar- 

ghyaraghavasAstra,aDd  the  Nyayakandall,  a  Jyotiij^- 

sai-a  and  a  Prakritadtpik^. 
(7)     Narendi-aprabhft.     Author    of    an     Akuklnunaho- 

dadhi,  and  the  Kakuttftiiukeli. 

\\    A 


In  tho  line  of  the  Narachandnt  of  tliis  lifit  there  titSa^^ 
(i)     Padiuftdera. 
(ii)     Tnakasfiri. 
(Hi)    Ili'ijafekliara.    Our  author. 

a,  p.  28,  Ajip.  p.  274.  At  Weber,  II.  p.  259.  there  Is  «t 
Ekj'iksharauiimnniAlA  by  *  pnpil  (.Sndhakala^)  of  this  EUjai^^ 
khara.  Comptire  also  Wober,  II.  p.  1207,  where  B&jasckhsn't. 
date  is  given  as  Sainvat  1405,  with  a  reference  to  Bubleri 
Joarn.  Bombay  Br.  R.  A.  S.  10,  p.  31. 

BajeDdraohandra  sari — 

Moolioned  as  uuu  of  the  teachers  of  Tai-ti naprabhasuH. 
3,  App.  p.  222.  ^ 

B&ma  riahi — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Nalodaya  which  lie  composol 
in  Samvat  1664.  Son  of  Vriddhavjana,  and  brother  of 
Simbiditjaand  Havivansa.  3,  p.  20;  App.  p.  334.  Aafrecht; 
notes  that  Bamarshi  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Bhartnt' 
harlsataka  (Gn.  4.  Jac.  59?)  and  a  Vrindflvanakfivj-aab* 
{I.  0.  2079). 

Bftmakrishna  bhafta — 

Son  of  Nar&yauabhatta.    1,  p.  107, 

Bftmakrishna  bhafta— 

Son  of  Miidhavabbatta.     I,  p.  102. 

Bftmaoliandra  kavi — 

Anthor  of  the  Nirbhayabhionavyiiyoga.  Described  as  prahan- 
dheiatakakartri.  This  then  is  the  famoas  one-eyed  pnptl 
of  the  great  Hemachandra.  See  Buhler's  Hetnachandra, 
pp.  19  and  44.  His  BaghuvilAsaDNlaka  (so  correct  the  title) 
is  in    GBC.     Buhler's    Collection   of  1875-6,    No.    760.     At 

.  .  Weber,  II.  p.  943,  there  is  a  Viharasataka  by  tbia  Rama- 
chandra.  The  other  ninety-seven  works  on  which  bis  fame 
i-esled  have  still  to  be  found.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
writer  see  body  of  this  Report. 
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BAmaBiahadevo — 

King  of  Avatitl.  Patron  of  Ratiiesvaro,  who  composed  n 
commeDtar;  of  the  SarasvatikaDthribbaraoa  iu  the  king's 
name.     3,  App.  p.  350.     Compare  Oi.  Cat.  p.  209. 

B&mebTara— 

Great  grandfather  of  Narahari.     8eo  that  entry. 

Bfthu  aohftrya — 

Mentioned  aa  guru  of  Vijnya.     3,  App.  p.  19tJ. 

Budrata — 

Author  of  the  KnyjAIaiikftra.     1,  p.  U,  fg.,  and   84,     He  was 

the  son  of  Vaniuka,  and  had  the 


Budra  barman  trip&ttMn — 

Anthor    of    the      CliaaijtvilAsaniitnka    and     its   commentary. 


3,  p.  20;  App.  p.  331. 


Hevatlmitra— 

The  sthavira.     3,  App,  p.  ! 


Compiler  of  a  SuktAvali.  3,  App.  p.  B4.  Anfrocht  baa  a 
Lakslimni.ia  panilita  to  whom  he  aecribes  a  SHi-aohandrikH  UA- 
gh:wiV[mmlavijiit,ikri.  and  a  SfiktimuktjWali  (Bh.  25),»ddine 
llic  rcnifti-k  "Whetlier  the  SQktivali  mentioned  by  Peteraon 
is  the  siiiue  antliology  remains  for  the  present  nneertain." 

Iiakshmidbara — 

Anilior  of  the  Krityakalpatam  (KrityaratnAkam).  Son  of 
Hriihijadlmia  (ao  correct),  minister  of  Uovindarlja,  or  Go* 
viuUaehandradeva,  king  of  Kanyakobja.     1,  p.  108, 

LaksbmtTijaya  stu-i  — 

Ajthor  of  a.  Dljumjiiakotpatti.     3,  App.  p.  31S. 


HB^ 


IsrVBX   iiF  iCTltCKS. 


Iiakahmleeno — 

Author  nf  a  short  coninitnitfify  on  tin-  Sanghiipar^Hlui 

tvftUnbhaaflri,    3.  Ap]..  i<.  20'>. 


ibcthisftganv  Bftri — 
Author  of  "Sriiiiilakiithil  (a  work  nriginally  in  ^AlltlU,  which 
firo  hero  tranalntod  liy  Mm  intti'i]n[iaa),  which  he  wrote  in 
Saiiivat  1557.  He  civca  the  follmvint^  (u-criTiiit  nf  hi»  iiplrittil 
dcHCpnt.    In  the  Tftpft  irauhchlia  thoi-c-  arose 

(1)  Jayatilakii.. 

(2)  RAtuasiiiliii. 

(3)  ndayftviillnbhft. 
(4-)     Jnflnna'igftm, 

(5)  Udayasftpam. 

(6)  Ltthilhlnngsiib. 

a,  Apii.  p.  2,  aao. 


Ii&bhaviJaTa — 

McotioueU  ut.' tht  li.'Uow-[ininI  of  i'lisiivijayn.     3,  App.  p.  ]9J 

LUI— 

Antiior  of  Ihp  prrL^aafi  nttaehcnl  to  the  Cnmhny  Palm-leaf  MS. 
copy  of  the  TTpamitibhavaprapanchaeamDcbchhaya.  3,  p.  30! 
App.  p.  3. 


Lohftoh&ryar- 

Mentioned  among 

the  kno 

iTcrs  of  one 

angft. 

3,  App.  p. 

856. 

Lauhityftohirya— 

The  sthavira.     3, 

App.  p. 

303; 

VaUakera  ftoharya— 

AuthorofaDigm 

nbara  Ai 

chiiraeutrn. 

2,  p. 

134. 

Vaoiputta— 

Mentioned  among 

the  yngnpradhAnaB 

.     3,  App.  p.  81)8^ 

Vajni— 

Mentioned  aiUMig  the  yugaprtidbiinas.  3,  App.  p.  307.  Snid 
to  have  been  bom  in  tlio  Kotika  gfti.ia.  3,  App.  pp.  94,  1  fW,  308. 
Described  as  in  the  liiio  of  Suhastin,  3,  App.  p.  303,  An 
old  Sfttrunjajftliiiliia  attributed  to  him.  3,  App.  p.  206.  Bom 
five  hundred  years  after  Vim,  3,  App.  p,  284,  Acconnt  of 
him  by  Hcmtifiiandra  in  that  writer's  Pariaiahlaparvan. 
3,  App.  p.  51, 

This  is  theeaf;o  who  is  No,  16  of  the  Kharatara  (jachchha 
and  No.  13  of  the  Tapfl  gachchha  with  Klatt.  "  Vajra,  of  the 
Gantama  gotre,  son  of  Dhanagiri  and  SunandS.  who  dwelt 
at  Tnmbftvana;;'jfi(im,  born  496  V.,  lived  8  yeara  in  griha,  44 
in  vrata,  36  as  siJii;  dii-d  at  the  ago  of  88  in  584  V.  After 
Sinhi^iri  had  tiLiight  him  the  eleven  angas,  Vajm  went  from 
Dasapnra  to  Bliiidragapta  at  Avanti  (Ujjayini),  to  ]caru  thu 
12th,  vis.,  the  DrishtivAda.  He  was  the  last  who  know  the 
complete  ten  pili'vas  ( vajrasvAniito  daaamapfii'rachatavthasan- 
hananadivyachchlitdah),  aud  ho  oxtcndud  tlio  Jain  religion 
Honthward  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bandilhaa.  From  him  arosa 
the  Vajrasfikbft."  Iiid.  Ant.  XI.  p.  247.  Of.  ib,  p.  252.  Sue  • 
also  Jacobi,  preface  to  hiu  edition  of  the  Parieishtaparvaa. 

Vajraaena— 

Miiiifioried  as  the  gurn  of  Ht'umtilaka,  who  was  the  guru  of 
ItntnaKckharaefiri,  author  of  a  'SripSlacharita.  3,  App.  p.  2C4. 
Cf.  Weber,  II,  [1. 1023,  Assisted  Mahcsvara  with  that  writer's 
commi^ntary  on  the  Avasyakasaptati  of  ManichandratiflH. 
'•i,  Ajip.p.  245.  Vaji-aaeua  isoneof  the  eminent  teachers  of  thu 
Niignjiiinya  branch  of  the  TapA  gacbehha  mentioned  by  Har- 
fihakirti.  "  Vujrasona,  to  whom,  at  the  snggcMtiou  of  Sihada, 
the  emperor  Alti'ivadi  gava  a  valuable  garment  and  PharmAtia 
(firman)  in  thu  t.iwn  of  RuijA."  lihandarkur,  Report,  1882-3, 
p.  43.     See  ai-L.  Weber,  II.  p|>.  207,  bSO. 

Vararuchi — 

The  Srnlabodhii  nseribud  to  him.     3,  App.  p.  'i-ib. 
Vur&hamihira — 

Auihui-  <.f  thu  ISrihajJHtuka  (or  Hora^ihlra).  1,  App.  p.  87. 
ALilh..r  ,.f  the  Voj^ayatrA.     1,  p.  1W». 


C»  ISPES  nr   AUTHORS. 

Tardbatnaaa  flAri— 

Autlior  of  Uiu  UparoitibhavaprBpanchnnAmasamnobcbftj'*. 
3,  p.  30,  Aj)p.  p.  3.  See  nlso  I,  p.  92  (dhuranendraviiiiiJ^'aoUa- 
mimlj);  3.  App.  pp.  64.  305,  314,  309.  302.  "  Viu-Jhamiua. 
the  firat  aQri  peculiar  to  tlie  Khai-atara  gachchlia,  was  at  first 
HiB  pnpil  of  the  Chaityavi'isiu  Jinacbandra,  but  passed  over  to 
UddyolBiia.  He  converted  the  two  sous  Sivesvara  and 
BnddiiisHgai-a  aud  tbu  daugliter  Kulyfinavatt  of  the  Bi-abmaDa 
Soma,  t-ivesvara  i-eueived  at  tlio  dlksha  the  name  of  Jiuofr- 
rarft."  Klatt,  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  248.  Klatt  goes  on  to  qnoW 
the  passage  in  the  pattAval!  deHi^ribmg  how  VardhamAna  con- 
se[;]-ated  Vimulasaha'K  temple  on  Mount  Aba  in  Sanivat  1068, 
Riid  shortly  af I tTM ar.la  starved  himself  to  death. 

Vardhamftna  gamm — 

Fnpil  of  Uemachandra.  Author  of  a  KnmumTihNrapr'aHu- 
tikAvja,     He  mentions  the  minister  Vi'igbhata,  3,  App.  p,  316. 

Yardham&na  BOrt—  ' 

Of  tlip  liAJH  gnt-hrlihiL.  Piijiil  of  Ajilasenasuri,  and  gnm  of 
Silabhadi-a.  3,  App.  p.  159.  According  to  the  Kharatalraga- 
chchhapatt'ivali  the  Ki'ijagachchha  arose  in  the  time  of  Jina- 
kusala  (born  Samvat  1 326). 

Vallata  bhatta— 

Quoted  by  Kshemendra  in  h:B  Suvrittatilaka.     J,  p.  86. 

Vallabhadeva — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  VakroktipanchJtBik&  of  Ratni. 
kara.  Aufrecht  refers  to  his  commentaries  on  the  Kamara- 
Bambhava,  Meghaduta,  Raghuvnnsa,  Sisapiilavadba,  Sfiryasa- 
taka,  and  our  book,  "  Son  of  Anandadeva,  father  of  Chandri- 
ditya,  grandfather  of  Kayyata  (who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Anandavardhana's  Devisataka  in  977  A.  D.).  K&TyamAU, 
1,101.  He  JB  quoted  by  MallinAtha,  Ox.  Cat.  p.  113." 
Aufrecht  in  C.  C.     Vallabhadeva  calls  his  father   "  umalyB- 


Vallabliadeva-^ 

The  compiler  of  the  SublittshitAvali.  (Printed  in  the  Bombay 
Sanskrit  Seri<'.«).  Aufrecbt  in  C.  C.  assigns  him  to  the  llith 
century,  and  says  tlint  he  has  laid  the  Samgaildharnpaddhuti 
under  contribution.     ],  p.  30  fg. 


TftmadeTa — 

Author  of  a  dijiikfi  on  the  Paiichasargraha  of  Neniichandra 
Pupil  of  Jineavai-a.    ],  A\>]>.  p.  74. 

Tftmadeva  kavi — 

Praised  in theSukljivali of  Laksbmaca.  3,  App.  p.  &5.  Anfrecht 
notes  that  be  is  quoted  in  the  SiikliksniHTiiFitn. 

V&maaa  AobAiya  — 

Authorof  the  LinjrATmSiisana.S,  p.  40;  App. p.  110.  "Whether 
the  Sutrnpilthti,  UnAdisvitra,  Lingasutru  belong  to  the  same 
VAniana  [the  joint  author  of  tlie  Krisiki'ivritti]  ia  by  no  means 
cfcitiiin.  He  qaotos  the  Panjiki\  and  Jainendra."  Aafrecht 
in  C.  C. 


VAlmlki- 


I'raised  by  Lakshni 


3,  App.  p.  55. 


Vasudsva — 

Author  of  the  YudhiabthiravijayakAvja.     3,  App.  p.  355. 

Vahari  ganic — 

fiilfinga  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  the  SOlrak[it£nga 
calls  himself  YAhariganisahuj'B.  1,  App.  p.  37.  Compare 
Weber,  II.  p.  1200.  So  also  at  the  end  of  liin  commentary  on 
the  AchSriinga  he  styles  himself  VAbemAdbumbilya,  Webor, 
II.  p.  367. 


Vijayft— 

Pupil  of  Riliu  iichHrja.  3,  App.  p.  196.  Mentioned  among  tliB 
knowcrs  of  tlie  twelve  augas.     3,  App.  p.  256. 

Vijay  a  Chandra  sQri — 

The  copy  of  a  SiltrBpAtlia,  Uniidi,  and  LiagAnaaiisana  by 
VimanAcharya  wliicU  is  No.  2C6  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Uuf 
MSS.  was  wi'ittun  at  the  uxpenae  of  certain  snivakas  who 
had  listened  to  thu  instrnutiou  of  this  tcaohur  along  with 
others  in  Satavat  1287.  3,  App,  p.  114.  DeTcndrnsuri  whoM 
.name  ia  also  given  was  the  gnrn  of  Vijayachandra.  Sco 
3,  App.  p. 61  (Devabhadrngani  is  also  meutionod  in  both  places). 
Compart)  Klatt,  Itid.  Ant.  XI.  p.  255.  "la  tbo  time  of 
Deveudm  (No.  45  of  the  Tapa  gachchha)  lived  Vijayauhaudra, 
who  had  been  a  lekhyakariuakriii  niantH  in  thu  liouau  of 
Vastupiila,  and  wjis  made  stii-i  by  JagitcLuhaiidrn."  Comparo 
Weber,  II.  p.  1008.  No.  247  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MSS. 
was  in  the  same  wny  caused  to  lie  written  by  certain  sravakas 
who  had  profited  by  the  instruction  of  tbo  same  three  teachers 
in  Samvat  13jl.    3,  App.  p.  73. 

Vijayaobandra  (Vijayendu) — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Padmachandra  and  gam  of 
Abhayadova  (styled  the  second).     1,  p.  93. 

Vijayodava  sUri — 

Was  "reigning"  in  Samvat  11-12.     3,  App.  p.  223. 

Vijayasinba  atiri— 

Waa  "reigning"  along  with  Vijuyadovasilri  in  Samvat  1142. 
3,  App.  p.  223.  No.  225  of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  is  a 
copy  of  the  Kalpasutra  which  was  written  in  Samvat  1247  for 
a  pupil  of  Padmadovaauri,  who  was  pupil  of  Yijayasinhabfiri. 
3,  App.  p.  51.  Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Maladhuri  Hema- 
cbandm  and  guru  of  Cbandrasuri.  3,  .\pp.  p.  133.  Compare 
Weber,  II.  p.  923. 
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Tijarasena  sflri — 

Hentioucd  as  tho  jiupil  of  HiiribhadraBflri  and  gnru  of  Udaya- 
ID-ablinaiin  in  tlic  NHgoudra  gacliclilu),  authur  of  Ibo  DhannA- 
bhjuJftyaraalilikavj-a,  :i,  Ajtp.  p.  ]8.  Assisted  to  correct  tho 
Vivekamaiijftil.of  AsfnJ"-  3,  App.  p.  103.  Dlmrmaei'igaragaui 
calls  the  Vijaya*iiiLa  who  i«  No.  42  in  Uig  Tapi  gnchchha 
"  vivokamaujamuildliikrit."  Sec  Wylicr,  II.  p.  1007,  and 
coiupai-o  Klatt  iu  lad.  Ant.  XI  p.  S5-1. 

Vijayaiiaiula— 

ML'utioneil  among  tho  jiigap  radii  Anas,     3,  App.  p.  307. 

Tldy&nanda  aOri— 

MontiouL-d  as  the  chief  pupil  of  Devendraafiri.  3,  App.  p.  1C9. 
See  the  oitract  from  Klatt  givuu  under  Devendnu 

Vid7abh1XBliai:ia  — 

Author  of  the  S&hityakaumudt.  S,  pp.  10  and  99,  AufrouUl 
iu  C.  C.  eaye  that  tbid  writer's  UtkaliktLvallarltilcA  waa 
writtea  in  1765  A.  D. 

VidyftB&sara — 

McntiuiiL'd  na  pnpil  of  Anianis.i^m  (Amariilnlhi)  and  gurn 
of  Uduyosiigara  (UdayodadhiJ,  author,  in  Samvat  1304,  of 
the  SnutjipautiUi'isikM.     See  t\ia  entry  Udayasftgara.    3,  App. 


VinayakuBala— 

Authur  of  Ihu  briuiniuliiliipnikaruuii.     3,  App.  p.  240. 

Vinayachandra  (Vinayendu)   Bdrl— 

Pupil  of  RHtiiasirilinaiiri.  Author,  in  Siimvut  1325.  of  i 
uirukUi  to  tho  Kiilpaaiitra.  3,  App.  p.  304,  302.  (For  Viiiaya' 
cbundm  in  1,  App.  p.  3J>,  read  Vijnyncliaudm.) 


I 


iii)f  tbf  yu^pradLiinuPr.     3,  App.  p.  308. 
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Vibudhaohandra  (Vibudhendu) — 

Mentioned  along  with  Chandramuntndra  as  a  '"vamja"  of 
Hemachandra.  3,  A  pp.  p.  275,  Compare  Weber,  II,  p.  800, 
where  a  passage  is  cited  in  T?hich  Hemachandra  acknowledge! 
the  assistance  given  to  him  by  Vibudhacbandra  and  others 

in  his  "  Sishyahitu/ 


.*  »» 


Vibudhaprabba  sari — 

Mentioned  as  tlie  pupil  of  Somaprabhas^ri  and  the  gnm  of 
Dharniakamarasadhu,  author  of  theSalibhadracharitra*  % 
App.  p.  175. 

Vibudhaprabba  stlri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Devanandasflri.     3,  App.  p.  302. 

Vimala  gani— 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Darsanasuddhi  of  Chandrtr 
prabhas(iri.  Pupil  of  Dharmaghoshasftri.  1,  App.  p.  41. 
Abhayadeva  acknowledges  the  help  of  a  pupil  of  hiB  of  this 
name  at  the  end  of  his  commcntaiy  on  the  fifth  anga.  Weber, 
II.  p.  463. 

Vimala  stlri — 

Author  of  the  Padraacharitra  or  R&macharitra.  Pnpil  6^ 
Yijaya.  His  date  is  given  as  530  after  Vira's  ztirTa^a. 
At  3,  p.  44,  this  writer  is  wrongly  identified  "with  the  author 
of  the  PmsDottai^aratnamulika.     3,  App*  p.  194. 

Vimala  stlri — 

Mentioned  as  guru  of  C  handrakirti.  See  that  entry.  1,  App. 
p.  33. 

Vimalacbandra — 

Author  of  a  Pi-asnottaraititnamalikA.  1,  App.  p.  15.  For 
other  copies  of  the  book  see  Index  of  Boc^.  Compm 
Weber,  II.  p.  1118,  and  the  i-eferences  given  thetro.    Khtt 


'  """"-'"^te^?'"' 


notes  there  that  in  a  Bribadgaebclilingnryavolt  (Decc.  Coll. 
p,  66,  No.  24'5)  VimalacLimdra  is  described  as  the  blirntri  aiid 
Undhu  tifvadi-Devnsflri  (Sam-vat  122t;),  fol.  IH:  vAdi-Deva- 
euriiii'iit]  [latfe  Vimalacl]  and  rail  patliako,  j^ena  "  pmnipatj^a 
Jinavareudram  prasDottami'atDBpatldliatiin  vaksbye  iti  pras- 
nuhiiraratnamalAgranthah  kritali  pnivarlatc." 

Timalachandra— 

Meotioued  as  pupil  of  Prabhuchandra,  See  under  SaugUa- 
tilakasuH.     1,  p.  93. 

VimaSavijaya— 

Aalbor  of  a  ChatarviusntijiuaGtoti-a.     3,  App.  p,  213. 

Tib&kha  &ch&rja— 

Metitiuued  us  pupil  of  Bbadmbitbu.     3,  A.pp.  p.  S5tj. 

ViSvanatha — 

Author  of  the  ^atntsaljakavya.  Son  of  Vaidja  y&rnjana. 
3,  App.  p,  3'1_'.  Author  of  the  Jagntprakiifia.  3,  App,  p.  354. 
Author  of  tliu  Kusakalpatarn.  Aufreclit  in  C.  C.  nottB  that 
Jie  roeuiious  the  Mediulkosa  aa  one  of  hia  souices.     2,  p.  123. 


ViBvehvara  b  hat  fa — 

"  Siii'iinmed  GAgiibhalta.  Son  of  DintOcaru,  bod  of  fiaiiia- 
krinhiin,  son  of  NArAyaua,  son  of  Rimeivai^  nephew  of 
Kanialflkm-a  (1612  A.  D  )."  Aafreoht  in  C.  C.  His  com. 
lueiilary  on  the  CliaDdraloks,  called  RAkAgama.    2,  p.  109. 

Viahnu— 

Antliin-  of  a  SAnkyAraDasOtrapaildhati.  Son  of  Snpatl 
i^iirmjni,  wlio  was  son  of  JagannAtha  Dvivedin.  Aofreoht 
c'itcB  the  book  from  tho  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  lu  tho 
Sauskrit  College  of  Bcuare«,  and  Mys  that  it  in  caIIimI  Krnlu- 
niluamolu  and  that  its  author  woa  Vitbnu  Kavi.    8,  p.  101, 


TUbmi  muni — 

lu  Ilia  time  the  Acliilniinrnsutrn  in  ite  origiiinl  shnpo  was  lost 
3.  App.  II.  22. 

Vlrabhadra — 

The  rrpatod  antlior  of  tlic  Chaflnnmnii,  the  first  patnnii. 
1,  App.  p.  11,  Ac.  For  otlior  copioH  seo  Iiiilcx  of  tiooka. 
For    Vlrabhadra  nee    1.   p.   50,  and   compare     Weber,  II. 

p.  C03. 

Vlrabhadra — 

Of  tliti  Vaj'hcla  dynasty.  Son  of  Riimnchniidra,  who  was  son 
of  Vlrabbiiiin,  who  was  eon  of  Virnsiiiha,  who  wna  son  uf  Snla- 
TAliana,  tho  fonndor  of  their  house.  Author,  in  Snmvat  163S, 
of  tho  Kandnrpachndfimaiji.  'i,  pp.  60  and  132.  See  nnder 
PadmanAtha  for  a  Ylrabliadrade'vachampQ  nliich  was  writlvu 
in  praise  of  this  kiug.  Aufrecbt  in  C.  C.  notes  tltat  king 
Vlrabhadra  waa  the  patron  of  Pradyotana  bliatia  (CUandri- 
lokatlkik). 

Vira  gapi— 

Jlontioned  as  gnru,  of  Chandrnsiiri  in  the  Chandra  knla. 
3,  App.  p.  12S. 

Vlra  gapi— 

Autlior  of  a  laghu  Ajitnstiiva.  3,  App.  p.  29.  May  be  llie 
same  as  the  guru  of  Chandrasiiri. 

Vlradeva— 

Gave  mautrnvidya  to  Alihayadeva  (Slaladhiirin).  3,  App. 
p.  165.     Compare  Weber,  II,  p.  004, 

ViraBena  — 

Araitagati,  author  of  the  Dharmapariksb'i  (a  Digambara  wort), 
begins  his  spiritual  genealogy  witli  Vii-asena,  bead  in  his 
tioic  of  the  Kathiira  sangha.  3,  App.  p.  204.  Compare 
Weber,  II.  p.  1112. 

Voga  raja — 

Author,  in  Sanivat  1559,  of  tho  VegarAjasanliita  in  the  reign  of 
Sikandara.     2,  p.  105. 


INDF.S   or  AUmOBS. 

Tonkatan&tha  vaictikasarTabhaiima— 

Son     of     Ri^iipnijnllij'ii'j-a,      g)-niiils( 
Author  of  tilt!  Sm ritir^tiit'ikai'u. 

Vaidyanatha— 

Son  of    HA  miiclmndi-a  (Ramabliniii),  grniidi 
Author,  of  a.  KAvyaprakAsmlAhiLi-annobniiUnkd  wli 
iiig  to  Anfreclit  in  C.  C,  lie  wrote 


Vaira  aT&miD — 

J[ciitioned  ns  pufiil  of  DUaratesraia  and  gnrn  of  Nemichandrn 
in  tlic  Itfijii  giichcliha.  3,  App.  p.  160.  See  aUo  3,  App. 
p.  321. 

Vaibakha — 

Mentioned  nmong  tliu  yngapradhSnas.  3,  App.  p.  308.  lu  Lia 
time  the  Nisithn  sutra  wtiH  lost.     3,  App.  p.  22. 

Vyflaa — 

Reputed  atitiior  of  the  VyAaftsiildhnntn.     S,  p.  lOS. 

Saokara  (Oi^bankara)  kavi— 

Son  of  Sudlii'ikarn  by   Ifulhaniatt.     Grandson  of  Sactiikam. 

AutluTr  of  tlif  Smrilisuilli'ikai-a,  a  Hunivatsanikfitvanibiincllia. 
2,  p.  lu:..  Author  ulsu  of  a.  GntnlhaviabAt.iuUjormokuBUaia. 
Aufi-fulit  ill  C.  L'.  with  a  referfnue  to  LaUoru  14. 

Sambhu  kavi — 

Amlior  of  tbo  Ruj^ndnikarnapGra.  1,  p.  82.  "A  poet  of 
Kiishniir,  futht-r  of  Annndn,  vaiiiya  (Bfikavthn»:lmrilH.25.  07)." 
Aiifi'i'i'ht  in  C.  ('.  Author  also  of  tlic  AnjoktimukbtlatA. 
1,  p.  8],  ivln-it^  ami  at  p.  118  it  is  culkil  Muktiiltttiliulaka. 
Till;  lli'ij(.>udi:ikania]>ui-a  is  a  p7oin  in  praiso  of  Hnrshaduva  of 
K^>huiir. 

Sankhadhara — 

(.So  conoot).  Author  of  thu  KavikarpnlikA  (or  Kiivikarpiill), 
ii  ivo.k  on  ftlnnkni-a.  3,  p.  21  ;  App.  p.  340.  Author  nUo  of 
iho  Laiiikaniclanaprahasaiia.  2,  pp.  t>7  and  12:2.  He  was 
court  poot  cf  Maliuiuaudalikidhirujaguviudiuipputi. 
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&atrughna  barman — 

Aatlior  of  tlio  MantraiiliadipikA,  whicli  he  composed  at  tlie 
request  of  Dharmacbandi-a,  Bon  of  King  RUmachandra.  2,  p. 
]14.  Aufrcclit,  who  notca  tliat  Satrnghna  is  quoted  by  Ke&- 
vamisra  in  the  Dvaitaparisislita,  adds  two  other  works  of  bis, 
a  RndrajapabhAshya,  and  the  Vedavilasinl, 

Sayyambhava — 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Daiavaikalikasiitra.  3,  App.  p.  49' 
Compare  Klatt  in  lud.  Ant.  XI  p.  246.  **  5.  Sajj-ambhava, 
from  Rajagriha,  of  the  Vatsya  gotra,  was  converted  by  the 
appearance  of  an  image  of  'Santi,  composed  for  his  son 
Manaka  the  IJasavaikalikasiitra,  lived  28  jeai-s  iu  gfiha,  11  in 
vrata,  23  as  neharya,  died,  98  V.,  at  the  age  of  C2."  Praised 
by  Muniratnasiiri.  3,  App.  p.  90.  Mentioned  as  a  stbaTiia 
and  among  the  yugapradliAnas.     3,  App.  pp.  303  and  308. 

&&ntichandra  gai^i — 

Pupil  of  Sakalachandravachaka.  Author  of  an  Ajitasantis- 
tava,  wliich  he  wrote  in  Sam  vat  1651,  Akbar  ruling,  and 
Hiravijaya  **  reigning'*  over  tlie  Vidhi  (suvihita)  paksha. 
1,  App.  p.  72.  At  Weber,  11.  p.  587,  there  is  a  commentary  on 
the  sixth  upanga  by  this  writer. 

&anti  stlri — 

Of  the  Khandella  gadicliha.  Author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Bhaktamara  and  other  stoti-as.     I,  App.  p.  96. 

Santi  sdri — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Dharmaratnafiastra.     I,  App, 

p.  60. 

&&nti  stlri — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Bhadresvara  and  gnm  of  Abhaja- 
deva  (unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  SAntisiiiri  and  AbhajadeTi 
were  twin  pupils  of  Bhadresvara).  3,  App.  p.  7.  See  nnder 
Paramananda. 


Sinti  Bftri— 

Mentioned  ne  pnpil  of  Mahendrapmbbn  and  gnm  of  Ananda 
anil  AmaracliiLDdrasflri  in  the  Ni'igendi'A  gacbchlia.  3,  App. 
p.  17. 

S&nti  B&ri  (Santy&cbftrjraj — 

Anthor  of  a  commoiitai-y  ou  the  Uttarndhyayanaslltra. 
3.  App.  p.  63.  "  Samvat  1096  died  Suntisflri,  named  Vadive- 
tiila,  of  the  Thiir.'ipadra  (^auliclilia,  nho  \vrot«  a  liku  on  llie 
UtlaifidlijByftiiiisLitra  (t-onf,  Piiibhiivakachar.  firinga  XVI." 
Klatt  in  hid.  Ant.  XI,  p.  253.  Compare  Wobcr,  II.  p.  3005, 
and  Bhanilarkar,  Report  for  1883-4,  p.  129. 

&fllibhadra  Bdri— 

Mentioni'ii  aa  jfuiu  of  Jinabhadiasurj  (I 
p.  83. 

SaUhotra— 

The  reputed  untliorof  the  Tarungasiistra.  I,  p 
Siva  jyotirvid  — 

Author  Lif  tiic  filiinditaprahaeana.  2,  |i.  122. 
Sivaprabha  Btiri— 

M<.-iitio)iF,l  a^  (ho  pnpilof  Chnkresvarasfli-iaBd  guru  of  TUa- 
kiWIi^li-j;.  (Saiuvut  UMG).     I,  App.  p.  8. 

Sivabhadra — 

Author  of  iho  SivabhadrakSvya.  (No.  16?  of  my  Collectiou 
of  1882.3.)  3,  App.  p.  292.  Anfrecht  notes  that  Ibo  'Siva. 
Diadi-aki'ivya  is  ijiioted  by  Nami  4,  i,  and  by  KAyamakuia. 

Siva  torman — 

Referred  to  as  (  part)  aatbor  of  tlie  Karmagrantba.  3,  App> 
p.  "U.     Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  919.     See  also  ib.  p.  837  and 

Iiidischf  Simlicii,  16,  p.  354. 

JSivaeindhu  sllri — 

Mcutioiud  M  pnpil  of  DhannaniArti  ami  guro  of  Amarabdbi 
(Aiuai-a.':rigarii)  in  tbe  Cbandia  kula,  Vidhipakslia  gacboluk. 
3,  App.  p.  :;38. 


MctitioniKl  OS  an  ornament  of  l)m  Chandra  gnchctihA.    3,  App.     ' 

|>.  304,     Mentioned  us  Die  |iu{iil  of  Jnjrusiuha.     3,   App.  p.  4l.    1 

Bllabbadra  etiri — 

Mtintioiicd  as  pupil  of  Vnrd liamana  iind  guru  of  BlmraU'-avarH 
iu  thu  Ri'ija  gacliolilia.    3,  App.  p.  lii'J.    Seu  also  3,  App.  p.  321. 

Stlabhadra  eUti — 

Meiitionbd  tis  guru  of  t!io  Ulmrmaghosha  who  convcrU'ii  iho 
king  of  S;ikliauibbarl.     3,  App.  pp.  15  aud  307. 

Sllamitra — 

Mentioned  among  tlio  yugapradhauaa.     3,  App.  p,  308. 

&llaratna  atlrl — 

Authoi'  of  a  coTatneotary  on  Morutnnga's  McghadQta,  irbich 
ho  wrote  in  Samv»t  1401,  in  AualiiUapAtaka.     Uo   dcBcribcs 
hiniBolt  as  pupil  of  Jayaklrti  who   waa  pupil  of   Meratunga.     . 
3,  App.  p.  248. 

SU&nka— 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  AchArAngasfltm.  1,  p.  68  ; 
App.  p.  3^ ;  3,  p.  36  ;  App.  p .  89 ,  He  bases  his  work  on  as 
older  commentary  by  Gandhahastiu.  He  wrote  liis  book  in 
'Saka  784  or  798.  Compai-e  Klatt  iu  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  247. 
"The  MSS.  quote  further  Jinabhadraganikshamftsramana, 
composer  of  Viseshiivasyakiidibhashya,  and  his  pnpil  Silnnki, 
called  KotyachArya,  composer  of  vfittis  on  the  first  aad  secood 
angas."  In  a  note  Klatt  says  that,  according  to  Prabhiva- 
kachar.  (ZIX.  v.  105  fg.).  ^Ih'inka  wrote  vrittis  on  eleven  aiigat. 
which  with  the  exception  of  two  have  been  lost.  "  The  Acha- 
i-angavritti  contains  the  date  of  its  composition,  'Saka  798. 
But  as  the  verse  which  contains  the  date  has  been  added  after 
the  colophon  of  the  MS,  it  seems  to  be  of  no  great  weight.'' 
The  first  of  the  two  Cambay  copies,  which  was  irritten  in 
Samvat  1303  in  Anahillapiitaka,  while  Vbaladeva  was  reign< 
ing,  at  the  expense  of  the  minister  Tejal.ip&la,  has  no  date. 
But  the  second  copy,  which  was  written  in  Samrat  13^7  or 


only  24  yeai-s  later,  has  the  vurse  with  Llie  dat«,  but  the  data 
ia  784.      l\,T    the  verse  see  Weber.  11.  p,  370, 

Author  also  of  a  (;<)niineiilar3r  un  the!   StltrnkrilnngaiiutFa. 
1,  App.  p.   3?  i  3,   App,   p.  70.     This  Iiu  wrolH  with  help  ol 

Subhabila  gaoi— 

Author  of  a  .Sinitri|j:iU(jhnsikii.  Pupil  of  Miiiiispiidara  of  tho 
T»p;i  gachi-hha.  ;i,  App-  p.  235.  This  ia  ihc  author  of  the 
PfnichiksatipmbodhaGumbandha,  (Weber,  II.  p.  11 12),  pupil  both 
of  LaltRmisnganiigArt  (No.  63  of  the  Tapa  gachcbha  witb 
Ki>itt)aii(l  of  MiiiiiBuiidiLrBsai'i  (No.  SI  of  the  SAtue  liBt).  Us 
•nivle  bis  Paiiubasatfpr&bodbas&mbandha  in  Banival  1&21. 

Sobhaoa — 

Author  of  tht)  ^Nibhannstuli.  1,  App.  p.  101;  3.  App,  p.  22, 
Cumpai-e  Weber,  II.  p.  Q4i.  fkibhatm  was  a  brotlmr  of  Dhana- 
pulo,  author  of  the  Itishabbapanchilsiki'i.  Be  wrulu  in  th« 
Becond  half  of  the  tenth  i^entury  A,  D.  Accordtuir  to  PmbhA- 
vakacharitra  (£ringa  17,  t.  314  Sg-)  DhatiapAla  wrai*  a 
commentary  on  the  atnti  ol  Iiih  brotbur  (Weber  from  EJatt), 
The  Sobhnanftatnti  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Jacob), 
.loiiniai  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  XXXII.  pp.  5l)9-&34. 
'"  l-'ourtoeii  groups  of  four  versoe  each  :  the  first  in  praixe  of 
Ihu  Iweiily-four  tirthaukars,  tbo  Heeond  in  praise  of  nil  Ihu 
Jljiiis,  the  thJT'd  in  yraha  vf  the  Jain  doetrine,  udd    lh«  fourlh 

Sobhakaramitra — 

.Si f   Tmytivarainitra.     Antlior  of  the  A lankimmtnakam 

ami  LMAharamt.  1,  pp.  12  »ud  77.  (Alao  No.  71  of  my  Col. 
leulioi.  of  1882-3.) 

SyAmala  bhatta — 

(.iiioted  bv  Kr.h<'rm-nilr».     1,  App.  87.     En  the  .'^ulilt'uhtbtrati 

he  ih  culUil  ;^J'l(luuhlka. 


T:.-.  jf-'.siTira.  3,  Ar^-.  p.  303.  Mentioned  amosp  the  tvss- 
ji:adLir,&-.  3,  Ap:-.  p.  ol?.  *-9:'3  V.  Kalaka  transferred  the 
Pa  r_v  'i «}.  j.rtipr»r  var.  : : x  m  BhA-^rapadf  sukkpanebami  to  clsaimr- 
ti-!.  HvTc  ::.*:  M.S>.  ::.:..::•.'»! a t€  that  before  bim  tbere  were 
T'.v.  '::•.*--'•  ■-<!!.:■?  of:]./.-  K'ir:.c  r-dir-e.  of  whom  tbe  one  called 
S V  I r;. a,  ?-,".:•..:  ■. :  -'i.t-  P :  ^ ; r. a f •  a i' ;i  ar.d  interpreter  of  the 
S'rj'f^u-,  *ivti  37- ■  v.,  t!.e  cLor.  the  expel ler  of  GardaUullay 
4v3  V/'  K]a:t  in  Ir-d,  AEt.  XI.  '247.  Compare  ib-  p.  261, 
ini.i'.-re  it  is  s;r:.ted  from  the  TapHgachcbhapattiWali  that 
Sv.'i!:j;iy_va  ''fi^tli'T  f'f  tl:e  Prajr!;'ipmi:*i,  died  37H,  according  to 
ot!  c-rs  3 '*•.'•  V.)  wni  a  pupil  of  Svati.  (Compare  Weber, 
II.  i-.  1'.34. 

Srigupta  Cl^ctikanlma) — 

.Mc II I i". lit  l  faiiOTjjr  the  yuirapradhanas.  3^  App.  p.  3C^.  Aoeord- 
iijg  to  thf  T:ii'/ij^ri('hciihttj)rifTj'ivali  ^ngnpta  died  548,  or 
arcot'iUn^  to  Fornc  oSI  V.  Klutt,  luc.  cit.  p.  252.  Compare 
Wtbei,  il.  pp.  1001-2. 

Srlchandra  sftri — 

Mi-ntiuiiufl  as  cn-pupil  with  Vimalacbandra^iiri  of  Prabhi- 
DfUHhiKWri.       See   under    Prabhananda.       1,  p.  03  ;     3,     App. 

p.  27:.. 

Sridatta — 

.M«'i.f.!  iiu.'I  iinioiiir  thu  vugajiradhaiias.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

Srjdhnra  — 

Mt-ij i'.'ii<:«l  niiiniii^r  ^]j(.  ynjj-aprii'.lli.'irias.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

Sridhara   - 

Aut  lior  of  t  lir  NvAvrikaTidali,  u  coinmoniarv  on  ihc  Pndaitha- 
(lli.iiiiia-ni'.riali...  -I,  ]•.  lI') ;  Ajip.  ]).  272.  ''Son  of  I3aladeva 
ami  Al»l>«'lwi,  ji;ii.«!.'«i'n  of  Uriliaspati,  lived  in  the  village 
HinV.i.^r  i.'liii  iii  1  >;ii.>!'ii.!M-;\'1ha,  under  a  prinee  Pandudasa.  and 
wn.tf  m  •.»'.>!  a.c.rdin-  to  1U\  ol:'.  in  1*89)  A.  D."  Aufrecht 
111  (\  ('.  11. ■  i.'.tts  tliaf  tlie  NyAyakandali  is  quoted  in  the 
Sarva-lar-^.'innf.anm-aha  (Ox,  Cat.  p.  247j.  Compare  Buhler's 
K.i.lmur  lu'p'Mt.  p.  7''». 
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ftrl  ni  vOsA  chftry  a — 

Mentioned  as  the  guiii  of  the  anooymoiig  satlior  of  the 
Ji'ilandharapkhaiiiiihutmfa.     2,p.  116.    No.22of  my  CollecUoR 

of  1883-4. 

firlprabha — 

Mentioned  among  the  yugapradliuniut.     3,  Apji.  p,  Sq7. 

Brlrdma — 

Antlior  of  the  Kan8avidh*nsl<4vja.  3.  App.  p.  355.  TUU 
poet's  name  should  iiave  been  euti<red  as  ItAiUH. 

KriTatBal&nchhana  <  VateaTarman ) — 

Autlior  of  a  comment nry,  called  SArabodhiid,  on  the  Eav}^- 
piakAsa.  2,  p.  130.  No.  103  of  my  CoUwlion  of  19^3.4, 
Aufrecht  ascribes  to  this  nnter  three  other  works,  Kav^a. 
pankshii,  Kavyilnipta,  and  a  lUinudajuiutluka. 

Srutaklpti— 

Author  of  a  comiiiLMiturj'  on  the  PJirivanithiishtuka  of  Indni> 
naadin.     3,  App.  p.  20i. 

Srutas&gara— 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ShaJprShhritA  of  Enndaknndfl- 
ohio-aya.  Pupil  of  Vidy/tnandin,  who  w.i«  pupil  of  Dovoii- 
lir.ikirli,  who  was  pupil  of  Padmacaudin,  lie  wrol-e  the  work 
at  the  repeated  request  of  MallibhOcha^a.  2,  pp.  80  and  168. 
V;r  this  writer  Bce  Bhandavkav's  Heport,  1BB3-4,  p.  117. 
lih^tiidurkar  hns  there  a  Jainendrnyajnuvidhi  by  Srulaaiigani, 
at  tlic  end  of  which  there  is  tho  same  tiiicceseioD  from  Padma* 
niindin.  'i^iutn^^garn  also  wrote  a  TattvArthadlpikil.  His 
ihilc  can  be  deduced  from  a  statc^meut  ot  Ncmidaltu,  who 
wrott:  in  Snmval  \5S5.  Nemidftttu's  t«iK:h£r  Sinlumindin  had 
tho  following  lineage:— 

(1)  Padmanandin,      Biffh-priest     of    the     SaruTaltya 

gachchha  of  the  Mdla  finnghiu 

(2)  Dcvendrakirti, 

(3)  Vidyuaandin, 

(4)  Mallibhiishana.     Teacher  of  Sinhanandin,  who  was 

the  teacher  of  Xemidatta  (Samvat  1585). 
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'*Nemidatta  doscribes  himself  as  *  devoted  to  the  service  of 
SriitasAgara  and  other  yatis.'  So  that  Srutasagara's  lit*rtrj 
activity  must  be  referred  to  about  the  yeoi*  1550  SamYAt  or 
1494  A.  D." 

Sangatimitra— 

Mentiuiied  among  the  yngnpi-adhanas.     3,  A  pp.  p.  308. 

Sangamasinha  siHri  — 

iNroiitioticd  by   Yukshadevn,  apparently  as  one  of   hia  teacherS' 

3,  App.  p.  rJ2. 

Sangatilaka  sUri — 

Of  the  Jtudnipalliya  gachchha.  Aaihor,  in  SaniTai  1442,  of 
a  commentary  on  a  Samyaktvapaptati  (in  Pr&krit)  of  an 
anonymous  author.  SangatilakaHUri  gives  has  sfiiritual  descent 
as  follows.     In  the  Chandra  gachchha  theitj  ai'ose — 

(1)  Vardham/ma.     **Dliai-aneudravaiidyacharaiiab.*' 

(2)  Jinesvara.     ''SuvihitaKrenisira^isekhaitif^.." 
(•i)     Abbayadevasiiri, 

(4)     •Jinavullabha. 

So  far  ilic  list  has  followed  that  of  the  KharataragacKchba- 
patjAvali,  except  that  Jinachandra,  Abhayadcva'a  elder  brother 
in  the  faith,  is  passed  over.  In  the  Khai^ataragadichhi^Mktta- 
vali  Jinavallabha  is  succeeded  by  Jinadatta.  Onr  list  starts 
now  from  another  pupil  and  successor  of  Jinavallabha — 

ijj)     JInasekbara.     The    founder    of     the     RudrapalKja 

gachcbha. 
(0)     Pad  marl  I  an  dm. 

(7)  Vijayondu. 

(8)  Abhayadcva.     "VAdisinha, "     A  second  Abharadcra 

not  inferior  to  the  first,  under  whom  the  Rudia* 
palliya  gachchha  attained  to  great  splendour. 

(9)  Dcvabliadra, 
(10)     Prabbanaiula. 

(1  r»     Chandrasuri  and  Vimalastisi   guru    (Vimalachandia 

suri), 
(12)     Gunaiekbara. 


(13)     SanghatitaWAcimrj-a.     Onr     Antbor.     He  wrote  tha 
book  at   the  I'Ltjueat   of   hia  pupil  Dei 
bi-othcr  in  the  f»ith  of  auutlior  pupil  Sumutiluku- 
ciiilryti.     1,  pp.  53  iiiid  92. 
Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  108."j,  wlieru  u  work  hj-  thu    Sonmti. 
Inkusuri  mentioned  Lei'o  is  Juiicriboit. 

Sanghad&sa  kBhamftbramaija^- 

Author  oi  a  M&U»tiiaiicliaka1pal)liittibya>  See  Weber,  I  J. 
p.  826;  3,  App.  p.  178,  Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  919.  Autlior 
of  tlic  tii-Ht  kbauda  of  Yaauilevahiii^i.  1,  App.  p.  4;  3,  App. 
p.  106.     Compaie  Weber,  II.  p.  919. 

Sangbavlra  eat^l— 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Anardaviragaiii  niiil  gntn  of  Udayavti*- 
gniii,  by  UdnyavIi'agani'B  pupil  UdajaiiJiigba,  who  flourJubed 
Sanivat  1646.     3,  App.  p.  -in. 

Sambh  dtivij  ny  a — 

The  Bthavira.  3,  App.  803.  In  his  iimo  tW  Samavjijangft 
was  lost.  3,  App.  p.  22.  Monlioned  amoDf;  the  jngMpra* 
dl»Mia.s.  3.  App.  p.  30a.  -  7  and  8.  Sanibhfltivijaya  and  Iiib 
lu^'liugui'ubhrA<ar  OiadniWihu  i  the  furiuer  of  tliti  MiilharK 
gotra,  lived  42  years  in  grilia,  40  in  viata,  8  aa  vn^^p  radii  Ann, 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  156  V."  Klatt  in  Ind.  Aut.  XI. 
p.  'I-i\j.    CuniiJiii-e  ib.  p.  251  (SambhiJtavijaja). 

Sakalachandra  gaol — 

.MiTitionrd  na  pupil  of  Jiuaotinndragnni'iilhipu  and  gnrn  of 
Snmtiynsnndftrn  (Sanivat  1666).  3,  p.  3;  App.  p.  290.  Com- 
pare Welwr.  II.  pp.  587,  1063,  where  works  by  Biuticliandra 
(fi  (■fmteinjiomry  (if  Aklmr),  a  scholar  of  this  Sukalaoliandrai 
and  by  a  pupil  of  >jiinticbaudra  nro  described. 

Sandila^ 

Ilir  Mhnirni,     ."(,  App.  p.  303.     Compare  Weber.  11.  p.  C,7X 
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Satyamitra — 

MeQtioned  among  the  jitgApradhAnas.  3,  App.  p,  308,  Cotfr 
pure  VVtiber,  II.  p.  1003,  where  Dliarms«ug«rag'aDi  states  tbat 
Sntjamitra  lived  1000  V.,  and  that  in  his  time  there  vM 
pbrvavyEkVAcliDiibodft.     Sua  Klatt  in  lud.  Aat.  XI.  p.  252, 

SstyabKnaa  Btlri— 

MGiitioni.-t!  u3  pupil  of  RatuuatikharaBuri  (died  Samrat  IA]7J> 
3,  App.  p.  2:i7. 

Bamayasuiidars — 

Anthor  of  ilis  GAthilBaliasri,  which  he  compiled  in  ShirtbI 
1686.  Ho  describes  himself  aa  the  pnpil  of  Siikatitrhatidnr 
gani,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Jinachandragtini'idhipa.  Ue  wrotb 
when  JiDaiSja  was  "  itiguiiig, "  and  when  Jiitasi'igam  had 
obtained  the  title  of  ricburva.  3,  App.  p.  284.  The  Jinaraja 
mentioued  here  is  the  teacher  of  that  name  who  is  No.  03  of 
the  Kharatara  gachcbha  with  Klatt,  aud  whose  dates  roo 
from  Samvat  1647  to  Samvat  1699.  "  Somvat  1686  ( th« 
date  of  our  boob)  orig'inated  the  Laghviicbaryakharatarasnkhi 
from  Hchiirja  Jinasiigarasfiri,  occasioned  by  Hai-sbanandana, 
pupil  of  Saraaynsuudara ;  this  is  the  eighth  gaohchhabheda." 
Klatt  in  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  250.  Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  1053. 
Anthor  also  of  the  Visamvadasataka,  which  he  wrote  in  Sam' 
vat  1685.     3,  App.  p.  290. 

SamaraBinha— 

Of  the  PrSgvflta  vansa.  Son  of  Kumiirasinha,  who  was  son  of 
Sumanta,  who  was  son  of  "Sobhanadeva,  who  was  son  of 
ChaodaBiufaai  who  was  minister  of  one  of  the  Chalabja 
princes  of  Gujarat.  Author  of  the  TAjikatantrasara.  2,  p.  130. 
"The  author  traces  hid  descent  to  Cliandsinha  of  the 
PrAgvata  family,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Chaalnkya  kings 
of  Gujarat.  He  was  probably  the  same  person  as  Chaodapa, 
who,  aa  stated  by  Somesvara  in  the  KSrtikaumadi,  (III.  1-4), 
alao  belonged  to  the  PriigyHta  family  and  was  a  maatrin  or 
counsellor  and  ancestor  of  Vaatnpala."  fihandarkar,  Report, 
1882-3,  p.  32. 
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Samudra  (Aryasamudra)— 

The  Bthavim.  3,  Aj.p.  p.  303.  See  Weber,  11.  p.  984,  and 
compare  tfae  same,  p.  Gj 3. 

Baomdra  sari — 

Mentioned  as  the  ppira  of  Vijaj-asiniiasuri.     I,  App.  p.  ; 

Samudraghosha  sQri — 

Jtentioned  as  pupil  of  TJlitirninpliosliasuri  (a  contemporary  of 
.SiJilliaraja)  and  gni-u  of  .Suraprablia,  Ratnaefiri,  and  Tilaka- 
clmndra.  Describeti  as  overcoming  all  opponents  at  tbe  conrtg 
of  King  Naravarmaileva  of  Ulii'iri,  tbe  king  of  the  Oohrada 
country,  and  Siddhari'ija,  king  of  Gujarat.     3,  App.  p.  96. 

SarasTatitlrtba — 

Sec  under  Narahari. 

Sarvadeva — 

Mentioned  as  the  ront  of  lli^t  troe  wbicb  in  the  Vula  snolichha, 
otherwise  called  tho  Vfihad  gachchha.  Ho  was  ouccttodud 
by  Jaynsinhasfiri.  3,  App.  p.  iO.  For  tho  ostabliHhniBnt,  in 
Samvat  904,  of  the  Vfihad  or  (Vata)  gnchchha  andor  a  large 
fig-tree  (vala)  on  Mount  Abu,  see  nnder  Uddfotaoa.  Sarra* 
ih-vn  is  No.  3C  in  the  Tnpft  guchchha  with  Klatt.  See  the 
Sanskrit  extract  tht-ru.  Indiim  Antiquary,  XI.  p,  252. 

Sarvadeva  sdri — 

-Mrniioncd  ns  the  pupil  of  Vi'idiBUri  and  (he  giirtt  of  Pradyom- 
«!iM-iri  in  the  Chandia  gr.ohcliha.     3,  App.  p.  87. 

Sarvadeva  sdri  (Tftrkika)  — 

Amh'ir  nf  tlie  PraTni'inamaujari.  3,  App.  p.  2(>5.  No.  895  of 
Itiihlur's  Collection  of  l»75-76  is  a  copy  of  thia  book. 

Sarvamitra — 

Mentioned  among  tho  yugnpradhAnas.     3,  App.  p.  307. 
Sabajakubala— 

Perhaps  alluded  to  iia    ttio   aothor   of    the   KrutAsviidasiksbft. 

.(,  App.  p.  27tl. 
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Sftgaraohandra  (S&garendu)— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Netnicbandra  and  gum  of  MiiDikja- 
Chandra,  author  of  the  Parsvanathacharitra  and  the  Kavya- 
prakasasanketa.  3,  \pp.  pp.  IGl  and  322.  The  Parsra- 
ii:ithachariti*a  was  composed  in  Samvat  1276 :  so  that  the 
Sagarachandra  who  wrote  out  in  Samvat  1252  at  Pattan  the 
first  copy  of  the  Amamasvrunicharitra,  3,  A  pp.  p.  98,  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  ManikyachaDdra's  guru. 

8&garendu  (sagarachandra) — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Amai*aprabha  and  guru  of  Gunasagara. 
3,  App.  p.  -Jirf. 

SAdhuratna  stlri— 

Author  of  a  Yatijitakalpavritti,  which  he  wrot«  in  Samrai 
1456  (so  correct).  Pupil  of  Devasundaittsuri  (No.  49  of  the 
Ta[)a  gachchha,  suripada,  Samvat  1420).  lu  his  introdQctory 
verses  he  refers  to  Jinabhadi'aganikshamrisramana  as  the 
author  of  a  *'Haiikslii})ta''  jitakalpa.  Somapi-abha  expanded 
the  book;  and  Soniatihika  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  3,  App. 
p  277.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  pupils  of  Dcvasundara 
and  author  of  the  YatijUakalpavritti,     3,  App.  p.  226, 

Sftmba  — 

Autli(M'()f  the  S.\iiil>apnnoliasik;\  or  Suryn>totra.  1.  pp.  13 
and  85.  (Xo.  '2V1  of  my  Collection  of  188-J-3.)  Aufrccht  in 
('.  V.  ascribes,  from  Hunicil,  two  other  works  to  him,  a 
Suiv;ulvatUiVirva  anil  a  JSiiryasaptaryju 

Sahila  - 

Oiu.jted  bv  Ksliemenilra  in  tlie  Suvrittatilaka.     1,  Apii.  p.  87. 

Sinha  — 

^Mentioned  amon^^  the  yngapradhanas.     3,  App.  p.  308. 

Sinhagiri — 

The  sthavira.  "  In  the  line  of  Suhastin."  3,  App.  p.  :M)3. 
Jle  is  Xo.  15  of  ihe  Kliaratara  Lracbchlia  with  Klatt,  with  the 
OMtrv  ^'iatisniaranainanavan."  His  birth  was  a  sleep  without 
foiMToitinu^  A  contenuxn-arv  of  Vikramaditya.  Ind.  Ant. 
XL  i>.  '2i7. 


L 
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Siobatilaka  sOri — 

Mentioned  as  jiupll  of  DlmrmaprabhaBfiri  auil  gnni  o(  Mulion- 
di-apmbliahilri  in  Iho  Aiictmla  gacbulilia.     3,  App,  p.  220. 

In  tlie  Aiiuhalagachclilmpailiivait  tlie  fuUowiti^  dutcH  ari 
given  for  lliiswrit«r;  bom,  Sainvut  1346;  dikiiliM,  SamvaL 
1^5*2  ;  Schi'iryapuda,  Saiuvnt  1371 ;  gachoUhnuiljuku,  Sainval 
1393;  died,  Saravat  139i,  in  Caraliay. 

Sinhaprabha  sari— 

Mentioned  as  pupil  o(  Mulivudraeiuliu  und  guru  ol  Ajttaaiiilia- 
suvi  in  tlie  Anclialn  gncbdilia.     3,  App,  p.  320. 

In  the  AnchtLlagachubbji.paUjivai}  Ihu  follciwing  datcii  tuv 
given  foi- lliis  wi-it«r:  born,  Bamvut  1S83;  dikKhu,  Sanivat 
12D1 ;  acbarjapada,  Samvat  1309 ;  died  Samvat  1313. 

Sinh&ch&rya — 

The  Blhaviitt.    3.  App.  p.  303. 

Siddtaarshi  (Siddha  riahi)— 

Author  of  tlio  U[:>aniitil))ia\tipmpaneI)H,  wbioh  he  wrote  ia 
"the  year"  1162.  From  tlio  fiR't  that  ho  t«ll9  US,  8,  App. 
p.  148,  that  Haribhadm  wrote  hta  Lalttaviatara  for  his  edifi- 
fiitidii  it  wnud  apiwar  (bat  Ibia  is  n  Vira  date,  and  tlmt  iho 
h.«>k  tttiK  tlifiofoio  wHtteii  in  062  V.=  Samvat  492  =  A.  D  43C. 
Tho  lii-ht  copy  wiia  written  for  him  by  the  nun  CInna,  a  disciple 
I'f  Diii-gasviimin.  Siddhat-Bhi  givce  bis  Bpiritnal  d«Be«nl.  aa 
follows— 

(1)     Sflrai'luVya. 

(-)     Dcltauiahatlara. 

{•i)     I)^lp^{a8vfu^iu, 

(^)     Siiddanii... 

(,5)  SiddhurHhi. 
It.  iM  nK'titioncd  tncidcniidly  (hat  ii  wiw  ihti  nuge  Garga  who 
gave  diksbil  to  Durgaaviitniuand  Hiddiiiinshi.  3,  App,  p.  1-lfi. 
p.  t-.  No,  7  of  Kielhorn'M  Pnlui-Ltaf  Culloutiou  iti  a  copy  of 
ihJH  book.  Referred  to  n«  untbor  of  the  Upamitibhavnpra- 
]>i(iii'liii.  3,  App.  p.  t^l,  V.  21.  Author  bIso  of  a  cominenlar; 
•>ik  the    rvnctuuQHlA  of  Uharmndla&gnQi.     Describes  faiiusetC 
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&s  the  dnst  of  the  feet  of  SaddaHiin   who  ■ 
Dnrgasvamin.     3,  App.  pp.  130  {  17'2,  184,  25.     RatDapnbha 
refers  to  him.    3,  App.  p.  168. 

Siddha  etlri— 

Of  the  Ukesa  gachchha.  Author  of  a  VnhatlcsbetntsainasA- 
vptti,  which  he  wrote  in  Samvat  1192.  He  gives  the  foHow- 
tng  acconnt  of  bis  Bpiritnal  descent.  In  the  Ukesaparijn 
gfhchchha  there  arose — 

(1)  Kakka  efiri. 

(2)  Siddha  sflri. 

(3)  DevagnptaBfiii. 

(4)  Siddha  sfiri.     Our  Author.     He  had  heen  inatrncted 

in  the  suhject-matter  of  the  book  by  his  gnra'a 
brother  Yasodeva.    3,  App.  p.  193. 

Siddha  sori— 

The  tencher  who  in  the  last  entry  is  described  as  papil  oE 
Eakka  e^ri  and  guru  of  Devagnptaedri.  3,  App.  p,  i93,  Cf. 
ib.  p.  283.  ^^SJ 

Siddhasena — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  PravachatiasAroddhara.  1,  p.  66, 
and  App.  p.  25.  Correct  the  entry  Siddhasenadivnkara  there. 
This  Siddhasena  wrote  his  commentary  in  Samvat  1242.  See 
Weber,  II.  p.  850  (with  correction  at  p.  1214).  Also  at  1,  App. 
p.  88.  According  to  Weber's  extract  SiddhaaeuasAri's  spiri- 
tual genealogy  runs  as  follows.  In  the  Chandra  gachchha 
there  arose— 

(1)  Abhayadevasflri.    Author   of  the   Yadamahamava. 

This  is  the   pupil   of     PradynmnaBilri.     See  that 

(2)  DhanesvarasQri.    Called  PuDidartka.     Obtained  the 

favour  of  king  Munja. 

(3)  Ajitasinhasflri.    At  our  3,  App.  p.  159,  Ajitasena- 

sftri  (sic:  probably  araiatake  for  Ajitasinhastiri) 
is  preceded  by  Jinesvarasflri,  pupil  of  Abhayadeva- 
sflri,  who  is  absent  from  this  list.  Jinefivara  and 
Dhancfivara  were  probably  twin-pupilo  of  Abhaya- 
deva. 
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(4)  VardhamAua  edn. 

(5)  Devaehandm  sflri. 

(6)  Chandraprablia  siiri. 

(7)  BliadrtBvara  eiiri.     In  our  list,  loc.  cit.  Vardham&iia 

ia  snoceoded  by  "Silabliadi-a,  and  "Silebbodra  by 
Bliarattfivara,  etc.  TLe  two  liste  diverge  from 
Vardhamflna. 

(8)  Ajitaainha. 

(9)    Dcvabhadm  sflri. 
<10)     Siddhasena  sfiri.     Our  Aathor. 
See  3,  Afip.  p.  87,  where  Siddliasenaeuri   is  tnetitioued  i 
papil  of  Uevabliadra  and  f^ra  of  Yauodeva, 

Siddhasena  gaiji^ 

Author  of  a  commentary  ou  the  Tattvartlia  of  Umaavfiti.  He 
gives  bis  spiritual  genealogy  as  followa — 

(1)  Dinna  goni.     He  tanglit  the  word  that  proceeded 

out  of  the  moulh  of  Mahlvira  withoot  need  of 
booka.  This  is  No.  14  of  the  Kharatara  gacbcblift 
aod  No.  11  of  tiie  Tap9  gachchha  with  Klutt. 

(2)  Sinbosllri.     "  JnatdkhiliktliAg-ainalj."     This    is    the 

Sinhagiri  who  follows  in  Iwtb  lists.  See  under 
Sinhagiri. 

(3)  BIiH  svamin, 

(4)  Siddhasena  gaini.     Oar  Author. 

3,  App.  p.  84.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  author  o( 
tho  Tattviirthatiku  is  to  be  identified  with  Siddhasenadivakara, 
who  in  the  KharatarBgachchhapa(f>ava1i  is  represented  as  the 
papil  of  Vfiddhavudiafiri,  a  contempoi-ary  of  Sinhagiri.  (See 
next  entry.)     Kiatt  in  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  p.  247. 

Siddhaser*  diTAbara— 

Author  of  the  EalyinAmandiraatotra.  1,  App.  p.  93;  3,  App. 
p.  227.  "  At  that  time  ( the  time  of  Sinhagiri )  lived  PiWalip- 
tuchiirya,  VriddhaTadiGfiri  and  the  pnpi.1  of  the  lulter,  Siddha- 
aeudivakara.,  who  received  the  diluhaukman  of  Eamudachau- 
dra  (Pi-abliBVakachar.  VIU.  v.  57).  The  last  menliouod 
split  tho   Itngani  of  Rudra  in  the  temple  of  Maltiikala  at 


Ujjayiut.  and  crvUcd  forth  tm  image  of  P£ri\-aii3tlM  bj  th9 
KAlyiinamandit'ostaTa.  He  converted  VikramSdityn,  470  after 
Vira'a  nirvfina."  Klntt  in  Ind.  Aat.  p.  247.  CompR« 
1,  {).  Gd  (thoDgli  tliG  Sidilhasena  of  the  book  there  describoil 
IB  not  Siddhascnadiv&kam).     Ueutioned  3,  App.  p.  272. 


I  Bftri — 

Anl}ioi-  of  the  EkaTinsalifithunapnilcarHiia.  1 ,  App.  31 ; 
3,  App.  p.  48.  Author  also  of  a  SAsTatajiniuittiti.  1.  App. 
p.  31.  Author  also  of  a  MabaviradviUrimikA.  3,  App.  p.*il7. 
Also  of  an  Arhatstava.  3,  App.  p.  328.  Compart;  Kielhorn, 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Report,  p.  20.  Heuittcliaiidra'a  work  of  the 
sarue  kind  woa  modelled  on  this  earlier  work  by  Siddbasei 
See  Weber,  II.  p.  940. 
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Hddhftatiisdgara  etlri- 

MontioDcd  aa  pnpil  ot  Jayakeiarin  and  guru  of  HhSvasAi 
in  ihe  Aiichala  gachchha.  3,  App,  p.  220.  In  the  Ancbkl^-' 
.  gaehc'hhapaltiWali  the followiug dates  aro  given  for  thia  -nritcr; 
barn,  Snmval  15C'6i  diksha,  Samvat  1512;  ichdrjapada, 
Sainvat  1&41 ;  gachchhaaaTaka.  Samr&t  164^;  died.  ' 
l&OU. 


Siddh&rtha— 

Uentioned  among  the  yngapradhjinas,  3,  App.  p.  308.  Aa 
one  of  the  knowera  of  the  twelve  angas.    3,  App.  p.  253. 

Suklrti— 

Mentioned  among  the  yngapradhiinaB.     3,  App,  p.  308. 

Sukh&kara — 

Author  of  a  ESdambaripradesaTiTritti.    2,  p,  121. 

Sudartsna  &ah&rya(&iTa)— 

Called  also  Dar^Qich&rya  or  Darganfirya,  Author  of  the 
GrihyatatpajTadaraana  or  SadajianaBanhitit.  2,  p.  101. 
No.  38  o^^m^MMtBHK  ^384-6.  He  was  the  son  ot 
TTigvijaya.  Ho  ia  ai'^*''"'.  T  NainJra.  Anfrecht  in  C.  C. 
from  Hall. 
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Sudharman — 

1,  App.  p.  5;  8,  App.  pp.  256,  (gaoadbara],  303,  and  i 
Tins  is  the  tiftli  (.'i^irndburn,  vrhoso  suucee«ion  niaiiu  la  k'ft. 
Kktt  in  Ind.  Ant.  Xl.  p.  246. 

Subaadhu— 

AuUior  of  the  Vasiiviiilfifl.f'i.  Prai.sed  hy  r^Vshniana.  3,  App. 
I>.  55. 

Subalaaahs — 

The  atl.avira.     3,  App.  p.  303. 

Subhadra  ftcbftrya — 

Mentioned  aa  one  of  llie  knowers  of  t!ic  Hrfit  (ingn.  3.  App. 
p.  25C. 

Sumaagala— 

Mentioned  among  tJio  yngapradhiinaB,     3,  App,  p.  308. 

Sumati  vftcbaka^ 

Mentioned  as  tho  giiro  of  DcvnbhndmHi'lri,  3,  App.  p,  140. 
Mentioned  as  the  g-ui'R  of  Chandraafiri.     3,  App.  p.  30tj. 

Siimitra — 

Mt'iilioncd  among  llie  j-ugDpiadbimaa.     3,  App.  p.  St'K. 

Surnmitra — 

MLiiLiuiiuil  among  till'  yugiipitidhAnfis.     3,  App.  p.  309. 
Subruta— 

A\Ltlii>r  of  the  Turnt)[,™ii[ii™  ( AyurvcdaprafcAia).     2.  p.  95. 

Suhastin  — 

Till)  stlinvira.  3,  A\<]<.  p.  !)05.  Mentioned  nmonp  llio  jngiu 
j.riulliiiTiiLs,  3,  App.  pp.  271  and  808.  His  otLtr  immo  was 
\-:i>,uI,!,ufi.     3,  App,  p.  4(j. 

SCiraprabha  sftri— 

Mriiiiimt'd  as  one  (if  (he  pnpilfl  of  Snnindmghonfiti,     3,   App. 


Btlro  ftchftrya — 

Mentioned  as  tliQ  gnru  of  Detlamahaltara.  3,  App.  p.  U7- 
According  to  Klatt,  Vieu.  Or.  Jonr.  IV.  67,  tho  PrabharaW 
chftritrii  places  Suriicliirya  (of  Nirvritigaclichha,  teacher  of 
Gai^arshi,  p.  64)  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Kinga  Bbima  aud  Bboja. 

Somakalata  up&dhyftya— 

Helped  Sanghatilaka  with  bia  commentary  on  the  Samysk- 
tvasavatati  (Somvat  1422).     1,  p.  93. 

Sotnaobandra  stlri— 

Author,  in  Samvat  1504,  of  the  Kathiimabodadbi.  Pnpil  at 
Ratnasekfaara  ( No.  £2  of  the  Tap&  gacbchha  with  Klatt; 
Samvat  1457  to  1517).     Compare  Weber,  II.  p.  1101. 

Somatilaka  sturi— 

Montlonod  as  pnpil  of  Sanghatilaka  (  Samvat  1422),     1,  p,  93. 

SomatOalta  Bllri — 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  tho  Tamakastntr  of  Dbarma- 
ghoshas&ri.  3,  App.  p.  310.  Be  girea  bis  spiritnal  lineage 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Devendra. 

(2)  DbarmaghoBha,     Author  of  tbe  text  of  the  work. 

(3)  Somaprabha. 

(4)  Somatilaka.     Onr  author. 

These  four  teachers  are  Ko9.  45-8  of  the  Tap3  gacbchha  with 
Klatt,  Compare  Weber,  11.  p,  1085,  where  a  Silatarangini 
composed  by  onr  author  in  Samvat  13M  ie  described. 
"  Born,  Samvat  1365  ;  diksbii,  Samvat  1369 :  sOripada,  Samvat 
1373:  died,  Samvat  1424:  composed  Vfibannavyakshetnt- 
Bamasaautram  [onr  1,  App.  p.  93],  SattarisayatlfluDam,  Tatra- 
kbtla°  Jaya  Yrishabba°  8astasarma°  vfittayaht  Sritlrtbarija" 
chatorartha  stntis  tadvrittii  cha,  Sabbabhavanatab°  Srimad- 
Tirain  stnve  ityidi  kamalabaudhaBtava,  8ivasirasi°  btI  Nabbi- 
6ambhava°  Srlsatveya  ityjldtni  babAni  stavanani."  Ind.  Ant, 
XI,  p,  255.  Mentioned  as  tbe  antbor  of  a  commentary  on 
tbe  Jilakatpa.    3,  App.  p.  276. 
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Autlior,  in  Baka  881,  of  the  Tasaatilakft.  2,  pp.  33  fg.  and 
l47  fg.     Somadeva  gives  hia  Bpiritnal  descent  aa  follows: — 

(1)  Derasanglmtilaka. 

(2)  Tasodeva. 

(3)  Nemideva. 

(4)  Somadeva. 

SomadeTa — 

'"Srikaravulabhairavapnravarapati."  Author  of  the  Itasen- 
dracbudiimai^.     1,  p.  81.     No.  153  of  my  Collection  of  1882-3. 

Bomaprabha  stiii — 

Mentioned  as  pupil  of  Dbartnaghosbaaitri  and  guru  of  Soma- 
tilakiLs&ri.  3,  App,  p.  312.  These  three  tcachora  are 
Nos.  46-8  of  the  Tapii  gachchha  with  Klatt,  "47.  Somaprabha, 
born,  Samvat  1310:  took  vrata,  Samvat  1321;  euripada, 
Samvat  1332  :  died,  Samvat  1373.  His  works  are  a«  followa; 
Namiilna  bhanai  evam  ityadjarAdhanatiitrani,  Saviatarajatijita* 
kal|>aeikcram,  YatrakhiletyAdi  28  statayaJi,  jincaa  yeneti  stat- 
ajahi  Srlmacbchhannctyadajah.  He  gave  the  BUripada, 
Samvat  1357.  to  his  papil  Vinalaprabha,  and  after  the  death 
of  tlio  latter  to  hia  papila  Paramiinanda  and  Somatilaka,  tho 
last  mentioned  of  whom  succeeded  him."  Klatt,  Ind.  Aot. 
XI.  p.  265.  Referred  to  as  tho  author  of  an  expanded 
Jitakalpavfitti.     3,  App.  p.  278. 

Bomaprabha  stkri — 

Mentioned  as  pnpil  of  Dharmaghosha,  who  was  pupil  of  Hcma- 
pi-ablia,  and  as  gum  of  Vibadhaprabha  in  the  N^udra 
gachchha.     3,  App.  p.  174. 

Bomavimala  attri— 

Mirntioned  aa  tho  gnrn  of  the  Hotnasomasflri  who  was  at  tho 
head  of  llio  TapA  gachchha  in  Samvat  1640.     3,  App.  p.  227. 

Soma  sOri — 

.Author  of  a  I'aryautarHdhaiuiprukaraQa.     3,  App.  p.  -H. 


cnxn  iivn  o>  «moM.  ^^^H 

Somamndum  rtri — 

Mcaliifnrd  u  fmuiliottlie  ftv«  pspils  of  DersAandsnt.  Be 
<Dix-4.«iltil  Sodiuuiiius  »ad  in  hti  torn  had  fire  papib — 
Uunimiadum,  JftjaolauMln.  BIib n wmu ndaim,  Ji&afitndkn, 
mmI  Jinkklrti.  8,  App.  p.  220.  DerxatuidaiBa  Somaeandan, 
and  llunisuBdsra  »n  K«.  49,  SO,  and  51  of  tli«  Tifil 
^^h  gKhcbba  wjtb  Klatc  "  SomAsnndua,  born,  Samrat  1430: 
^^K  Tnto,  Ijamvat  1437:  rlchakapads,  Samnt  1450:  surijnda, 
^V'SftniTitt  1467:  died,  8smvat  1499.  Wrote  bOUrabMlhu  ob 
TogaUatro,  UpndfnmAU,  Shaddv&Fraka,  XaratattTa,  Ac  Hi* 
impils  weru  Mnnisondnni,  Jayasnndara  (in  a  note  Klatt  sMja 
that  tins  papil  is  in  coloplious  of  KISS,  and  otherwise  called 
Jajriticliftndni)  with  the  btrada  KriahnasnTasrati,  Bharans- 
•an(l»ni,  and  .tiDiisaiidikra,  aothor  of  DIpiUikakalpR. "  Ind. 
Atit.  XI,  p.  'i&6.  He  was  the  nuthor  of  a  commentary  on  tbe 
first  pniiitia.  W'ebor,  II.  p.  612.  Of  a  commentary  on  tic 
Prat^ikliyanalthllsiiya.     Wvhtn;  II.  p.  803. 

Skandila  ftobAiya— 

Tho  Htliavira.     S,  App,  p.  303.     Hentioned  among  tho  yogi-  ' 

|.nL.iliA,inH,  3.  App.  ]..  308,  Thia  is  the  iiamo  nf  the  euro 
of  tho  Vriiidhavadisftri,  whoBO  pupil  Siddhasetiadivakara 
converted  VikramAditja.  Sec  Weber,  II.  p.  ^38,  note,  and  the 
references  given  there, 

Sthdlibhadra  (StbtHabbadra)— 

Tliu  Htliiivira.  3,  App.  p.  303.  Mentioned  among  the  yn^ja- 
|inu1hiiiias.  3,  App.  p.  308,  In  his  time  the  fourteen  purvaa 
were  lost.  3,  App.  p.  '21.  Sthiilahhadi-a  is  No,  9  of  the 
Kharatara  gachchha  and  No.  7  of  tho  Tapii  gachchha  with 
Klatt.  "St.  Sthfilabliadra,  from  P;itnliputra,  of  the  Gaatama 
^otm :  his  fatiicr  was  kSukoilala,  mantrin  of  the  ninth  Nanda, 
and  his  mother  Luchchhahkdcv!  (varianta:  Sakatala  and 
Lukshmlvftti).  Ho  converted  the  vcsya  Kosii,  and  was  tho 
hiMt  who  know  the  fourteen  purvaa,  but  with  this  modifica- 
tion : — dasa  piirviic^ii  vnstudvayc  nyuniiui  sQtrato  'rthatas  cha 
[uipiitlia  aniyuni  chatvfiri  purvuni  to  sntrata  ev&dhitavin 
unarlhiita  iti  vriddhapriivadah.  He  lived  30  years  in  griha. 
20  in  vmta,  4'J  as  suri,  died  219  V.,  at  the  age  of  99."     lad. 


Haribb&dra  sari  — 

Author  of — 


Ant,  XI,  p.  246.  In  tlio  TftpagaoliohhftpB.t!4vaIt  it  ia  stated 
that  the  j'ear  of  Sthulnblia^ra's  death  coiQcided  with  the  your 
in  whicii  the  ninth  Niiutia  was  killed  liy  Chandragnpta.  lb. 
p.  261.  According^  to  a  statement  in  Hemachandra'B  FariHieh* 
taparran  part  of  the  Achininga  waa  revealed  to  an  elder  sistop 
of  Sthulftbhadra'a  by  the  Jina  SimKndhara.  Weber,  II. 
p.  370,  note  2. 

Svftti— 

The  §thaTira.     3,  App.    p. 
assigned  to  a  teacher  of  thi 

Harlprasacta — 

Autijor,  in  Sninvat  1784,  of  the  K&vjaloln.     Son  of  Gangesa 
( ■■  m,Uhnraini6rft  ").     3,  App.  p.  " 
dharmatattvakh j^hnika   ( itiasadi 
of  my  Collection  of  1883-4. 


The  Anekantajaj-aiati'ika.  3,  App.  p,  191 ;  ib.  p.  194 
(a  tippana  on).  No.  362  of  Kielhoni'a  Collection 
of  1B80-1  ia  ft  copy  of  this  book,  with  the  com- 
muntary  oE  Mnnichandrfiailri. 

All  Ava-syakftlikfi,  cftllcd  'Sishyahita.  3,  App,  p,  202 
( also  ih.  p.  154).  For  an  account  of  tlila  book  see 
Weber,  11.  pp.  763  to  786.  Wc-bor,  p.  764,  note, 
points  out  that  the  anonyroous  Avasyakatlki  which 
ifi  No.  275  of  the  Cambnj  Palm-Leaf  MSS.  begins 
in  the  same  way  as  bis  MS.,  but  ia  apparently  of 
lesaer  bulk.  The  colophon  of  the  Avaayakatika 
nbould  apparently  run  thns  (  my  p.  202  compared 
with  Weber,  p.  786)—  "  Samfiptii  ohcyam  Highya- 
bilunaninvaHyakatlka.  Krititi  BitarabardcMryajiDa- 
bhntanigadanuaArino  vidyAdhnrakalatilnkiieharya- 
jiriadattaSisbyaaya  dharmato  jainl  (i.  o,  yakinl ;  ef . 
3,  App.  p,  165.  nbere  **  liarichaiidreaa"  ia  a  luiii- 
print  for  "haribhadrena")  mahattaraBonor  alpa* 
mater  nchiiryakaribhadmsya-  " 


i  ixuKi  or  AinnoBS. 

(3)  Tbo  Upadclapada.     1,  App.  p.  34;  3,  App.  p.  46. 

(4)  A  Ctiaityovandanavptti  (LaIit&vii.tAra).     Siddhsrehi 

(Vim  962)  Blates  that  Haribhadra  wrole  this 
commonlary  for  bis  ( Siddharsbi'a )  benefit. 
3|  App-  p.  148.  Tbo  Chaityavanadanavidhipan- 
ch&8aka,  1,  App.  p.  16,  may  be  the  same  book. 
{&)  Tho  JamhadvipasanqTaluinJ.  1.  App.  p.  49  ;  3,  App. 
pp.  213,  253  (with  the  commentary  of  PmbhanBnda- 
Biin),  276  (with  the  cnmmentary  of  Prabhanaada. 
eflri).  For  a  descriptiou  of  this  book  soe  Weber, 
I  J.  pp.  593-6. 

(6)  A     Ju^apanchakavivBi-ftna,     Quoted     by    Sasiayv 

fiUDdara  in  hia  GathAaahaen.     3,  App.  p.  285. 

(7)  A  Dananasaptatikn-     3,  App,  p.  13.     No.  275  of  my 

Collection  of  1B82-3. 

(8)  A  DaBavaikalikaniryiiktilika.     3,  App.  p.  165  ("1 

chaudrena"  in  tho  extract  is  a  Tuisprict  for  " 
bhadrona").  Is  the  colophon  to  this  work  bell 
described  as  the  dharmaputra  of  Y&kiu}.  In  the 
Hat  of  Ildi-ibhadrn's  writings  j-ivcn  in  the  Gana- 
dharaBHrdhaaatakft  (Weber,  II,  p.  987)  he  b 
credited  with  a  brihadvritti  and  a  laghavritti  to 
the  DasaTaikalikaslltra,  At  Weber,  II.  p.  807.  will 
bo  fonnd  a  description  of  an  avachiiri  on  tbo 
Brihadvritti  of  Uaribbadra  on  the  Dasavaikalika- 
sutra, 

(9)  A  DtkehavidhipanchRSaka.     I,  App.  p.  16. 

(10)  The  Dharmabindn.     1,  App.  p.  44  ;  3,  App.  p.  53. 

(1 1)  The  N&nachitrika.     1,  App.  p.  48  (Nfinuitta :    I  take 

the  title  from  Klatt,  Onomasticon^  who  refers  to 
Weber,  II.  p.  987). 

(12)  A  Panchasaka.     1,  App.  p.  16.     No.  742  of  Buhler'i 

Collection  of  1875  ia  a  PanchaBikavjitti  by  Hari- 
bhadra. 

(13)  A  Mnnipaticharitra.     No.  314  of  my  Collection  of 

1882.3.    Flor.  G  196  A  (  Klatt). 
(U)     A  Lagnakunqlalika.     1,  App.  p.  88, 


of  my 
"lali^M 


(15)  A  Vcdtib^hyalnnirAkaniaa. 

tion  of  1882-3. 

(16)  A  SravakadharmavidhiponchSBttktt.     1,  App,  p,  16. 

(17)  A  Samariditjacliaritm.     3,  App.  p.  118,     Compare 

Wober,  II.  p.  987  (list  in  Oanadharaaardbasataka ). 
Klatt  takes  "  Arliacbchhrtcliudimani  Samaraditya- 
charita  "  to  be  tbe  name  of  one  book.  A  ropy  of 
tliia  book  ia  among  the  PattAii  Palm-Leaf  Mann- 
Bcripta  described  in  the  body  of  the  present  Report. 

(18)  A     YDgabiiidnprataraDavritti.     3,     App.     p.      327. 

There  is  a  Togadrisbtifiamuchcbliaya  in  tbe  list  in 
tbo    Gauadbai'asardbaaataka,     Weber,  II    p.   987. 

Weber  refers  to  the  SbaddarsaDaaamncUobhaja  of 

Haribhadra.     Wcbor,  II.  p.  180. 

(19)  Panchasfltravritti.     3,  App.  p.  293.     Malayagiri,  iha 

commentator  of  the  Kaiidisfltra  refers  to  a  prerions 

work  of   the   kind    by    Haribhadra,     3,  pp.  35-6; 

App.  p.  36.     A  PancbavaHtaka  by  Haribbadrasfii-i 

18    quoted  in    tho   Gathuaahaarl.  3,  App.    p.  28G. 

(PanchavaatnttkA,    Gongb    Pap.    p.   110,   n.   115; 

Wober,  11.  p.  987,    1.    17;    Panchavaatukft,  I.  ! 

FanchavostnltaTritti . ) 
Tor  other  known  works  of  Haribhadrasflri  eoe  Klatt, 
Oiiomasticon.  Ho  is  said  to  have  protected  tbo  Word  of  the 
Arhiits  like  a  mother  by  his  1,400  works.  3,  App,  p.  91. 
See  also  1,  App.  p.  5  (correct  the  number  "  1114  "  at  J,  p.  59. 
lie  Tisod  the  word  "viraba"  aa  bia  mark  in  the  last  verse  of 
each  of  hia  works.  3,  p.  34.  Praised  with  Pfldaliptn  and 
Ilappahhattt,  as  an  incomparable  poet  by  Vijayaslnhaaflri. 
1  App.  p-  38.  In  the  Gachchbotpattipraklroaka  (quoted  in 
the  (i.Uhniiahasrt)  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  oa  535 
Vjkraum.  3,  p.  3 ;  App.  p.  284  Cf.  3.  App.  p.  272. 
Haribhadra  stiri— 

JiK'ntiuiiL-d  ae  the  papil  of  AnandnsOri  and  AmanuUiandrasAri 
and  ^urii  of  Vijayasenasuri  in  the  NAgendra  gachchba.  Called 
Kaliki'ilaguiitama.  3,  p.  32;  App.  p.  18.  So  also  3,  p.  40; 
App.  p.  10;i.  Klatt  refers  to  Buhlef's  Sakptaaanktrtana, 
p|i.    ;14-^.     This    HariblkadTUiAri    mnat    be   the  same  as  the 


"HaribhadrasSri,  tibout  Samvot  1225,  pnpil  of  AmBrachfrn- 
dnwfiri  (aboDt  Samvat  1150-92),  papil  of  'SJlntisuri  (SAmTat 
llB0*fi9X  of  tho  Nugeudra  gaclichha,  author  of  Tattvapra- 
bodluh  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  Nr.  2112,"  nboru  Elatt  distinguiehea 
from  him  (assigning  "aboot  Samvat  1260."  to  our  aatbor). 

Harliohandrft  (  Harichandra )  bhafit&rakB— 

Author  of  the     DhariniUaimiibhyadajakaTja.       2,     pp. 
ftnd  141. 


HuMieoa— 

Author  of  the  Jagatauudariyogamfiiu.     1,  p.  91. 


Mentioned  among  the  yii^apradhi 

Harlla— 

Uentioned  among  tlie  yitgnpiadhi 

ffiqjHtvtn— 

The  athavira.    3.  App.  p.  303. 


Hemaohandra  (HaladMrihemsohandxtt)  sftri — 

Pupil  of  the  Abbayadevasuri  who  founded  the  Ualadbfiri  line. 

See  that  entry.     Author  of — 

(1)  The  Jtvasamnaa.  1,  p.  63  (where  I  have  wrongly 
confonnded  this  Hemachandra  with  the  better 
known  teacher  of  that  name);  App.  p,  18.  The 
copy  there  is  the  book  written  by  Hemachandra 
with  his  own  band,  Samvat  1164.  No.  161  of 
Kielhom'B  Collection  of  1873-4. 

(2)  The  BhavabhAvana.  3,  App.  p.  155.  (For  other 
copies  see  Indei  of  Books.)  In  the  colophon 
Hemachandi'a  assigns  bis  teacher  Abbayadeva  and 
himself  to  the  PrasnaTAhana  knla,  Hadhyama 
sAkhii,  HarshnpuHya  gachuhha. 
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{3)  Uvaesamaift.  1,  App.  p.  91.  At,  3,  App.  p.  176, 
tliere  is  an  UpadesamHluvrUti  which  Buhler  (Life 
of  Hcmachandra,  p.  75)  conjectureB  may  be  a 
coiatnestary  in  Snnskrit  by  the  author  himself. 
See  also  3,  App.  pp.  71  and  89.  (Foi-  other  copies 
of  (he  text  Bee  Index  of  Booka.) 

(4)  An  AnujogflBfltiatika.     3,  App.  p.  36.    Weber,  II. 

p.  092.     To  these  Buhler  (loc.cit)  adds— 

(5)  Salakavritti     Vinejahitfi.       Kielhorn's     Palm-Leaf 

Kepoi-t,  p.  41.     The  proiasti  there  is  identical  with 
the  prasaeti  to  Ibo  AndyogasAtratJkn. 

(6)  tii.ihyaliit/iTritti,   a   Sanskrit  commentary    t'O   Jina- 

bhadra'a  bhishya  on  the  Avaiyaautra.     Webor,  II, 
■    p.  787. 
deferred  to  sn  pupil  of  Abhayadeva  and  hononred  by  Siddha- 
rAja.     8,  App.  p.  133.     So  also  3.  App.  p.  274. 


H  emaohandra— 

Pnpil  of  Dovnchandra  of  the  Vajra  a&kha.  For  all  that  is 
kown  of  this  fnmona  teachei- the  Btodent  mnst  be  referred  to 
Biihler,  "Ueber  das  Leben  des  Jaiua  Monchea  Hemachandra." 
Wliat  follows  here  is  a  conspectus  of  (he  references  to  this 
Hcmachaiidra  in  my  three  reporln.     Author  of — 

(1)  A  'SabdAnnB^eana.     Called  Siddliahctnacbaodra  (i.  e. 

composed  by  Hemacbandra  by  request  of  Siddha- 
iSja).  For  copies  see  ludei  of  Books.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  and  th»  literature  that  grew 
round  it,  see  Weber,  II.  pp.  208  to  254. 

(2)  An    AhhidhanachiiitAmani  or    NilmamilA.     3.    App. 

pp.  S3  and  109,  with  a  commentary  by  the  author. 
3.  App.  pp.  109  and  154. 

(3)  T!ic  AnekiirUiafinngraha.     With    a  cocatnentary   hy 

the  aathor's  pupil  MahcndraeQri.  1,  p.  51 ;  App. 
p.  89. 

(4)  The    DvAsrayamahuknvja.     3,    p.   Id;    App.  p.  •'SZ 

(with  a  couinientnry  by  the  author).  See  Kielliorn't 
Palm-Leaf  MS8,  Report,  p.  15. 
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(6)  The  TriahashtisalftkapnrnBhaclMtritB,  -with  tlie 
appendix  colled  Patiaishtapai'van,  For  copies  see 
Index  of  Books.  For  an  acconnt  of  the  book  see 
preface  to  Jacobi's  edition  fin  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica)  of  the  ParisishtaparTan. 

(6)  The  Toga^iatra.  For  copies  soe  Indes  of  Books. 
Witb  a  oonimentary  by  the  anthor. 

(7)  The  SyAdvudamanjari.  A  hjmn  in  praise  of  Vat- 
d  ham  in  a  in  .32  verses  which  Hemachandn 
laodt'tled  aftpr  the  earlier  work  of  the  kind  by 
BiddliaBenadivukara.  3,  App,  p.  206.  See  Woberi 
II.  p.  940. 

Referred  to  as  the  pupil  of  Devaehaudra.     1,  App.  p,  5.    As 
the  baadha  of  PradyonmaBAri.     3,  App.  p.  209. 

Eemaohrandra — 

Mentioned  as  the  pupil  of  Ratnusekbarasili't  (Samvat  1428). 
3,  App.  p.  204, 

Hematilaka  sori —  ^^ 

Referred  to  aa  the   pupil   of  VajraBenaganadhara.     3,   App. 
p.  204, 

Hemaprabha  sftri— 

Mentioned  aB  the  guru  of  Dharmaghosha,  who    was  the  ^ra 
of  Somaprabha,  iu  the  Nageodra  gachchha.     3,  App.  p.  174. 

Hemasoma  etlri — 

Waa  teaching  in  Samvat  104C.     3,  App.  p.  227. 
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A  Foiutk  Rrpnrt  of  Oj'cralinna  in   ff.areh  af  SanKhit    MSS. 
ill    the    fiomtuy  L'lrcl,:.     Ap-U    lfi>i7~Na,rh    1803.     By 

PbOFESSOR    PEl'LHSOi). 

Tlie  chiet  feature  of  the  preujct  Boport  tuaat  lie  the  foregoing 
Ii.iK'x  of  A.ntliors,  in  ivhicli  nti  etideavoar  lias  liecti  inude  ta  pre. 
wilt  iti  a  fi>i-m  cotiVL-iiimt  for  refuroiice  till  thu  ii.foniiBtioii  iilioit 
tin:  viiriciiis  writci-B  thiit  can  be  gleaned  from  tlie  extmctB  fuiT.iBlii!d 
witli  iiij  liist  tlirec  Rcjioi-ts.  Tliat  informatiou  hits  bet-n  anppto 
iriiMiU'il,  n'liorevcr  it  was  poxRihlo  and  Hecmed  de^sirablp,  from  otbor 
Miuiri'H,  so  lliiit  tlic  wKole  forms,  it  is  hoped,  a  pretty  completo 
UiioiiiAsticun  lift  111- n' I'll  cm  dcnlt.  with.  1  cannot  hope  tofaftve  escnpcd 
iiii.-.'uki-s.  'Die  giotiiid  i^  one  which  it  18  difii»;iilt  to  traveree  wUh- 
nut  (ripping.  But  I  trust-  il  n-ill  ba  thought  that  due  care  has  not 
lici'Ti  wiiiitiiif,',  and  Uiat  th«  litit  in  calcninted  tu  bo  of  some  HUM 
s.ii-ii.-f,  A.s  iho  work  of  priiitiii;;  the  eitracts  for  the  preiiunt 
Iti  pr>it  went  oLi  I'ciri  i«istii  willi  the  Index  it  liaa  not  beou  )io«BibIa 
t.i  iiicliid.;  any  rcf.'itnrn  to  them.  They  will  be  dealt  with,  in  Indoi 
f..nii,  ill  my  ii.-xt  l{<>pnrt. 

■  Tlic  li.ll  iif  iri:LiitiM  r'lyit  piirrlinird    in  for  ttie  -period   fmm   April 
lbS7  la  MHr<;h  i^-'-'J.      iHinug  ll.o  whole  of  tluit  loug  period  1   httd 
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not — with  one  exception,  which  did  notpiOTe  friiitf nl*^  moj  OMWf- 
tnnities  sach  as  I  previously  enjoyed  of  travelling  about  Am  coantrf 
personally  in  search  of  mannscripts.  In  the  ChriBtniafl  TacalioBof  Iii9 
year  of  writing,  however  (189S),  I  was  aUe  to  cany   out  a  long- 
cherished  project  of  a  visit  to  Anhilvad  Patan»  the  resvlta  of  whkh 
were  in  some  respects  so  noteworthy  that  I  propose  to  give  k«ra  a 
short  conspect  ns  of  them.    My  chief  object  in  visiting  that  onee  ikmr* 
ishing  and  ever-famous  town  was  to  endcavonr  to  obtain  acceM  ta 
what  may  be  called  the  Hemachandra  bhandar  or  library,  which 
has  not  yet  been  seen  by  any  of  oor  officers.    The  attempt  failed, 
as  all  prcvions  attempts  have  done.     The  owner  or  goardian  was 
absent ;  and  before  leaving  he  had  not  only  locked  the  door  of  iha 
treasure  lie  loves  too  well,  bnt,  to  make  assnrance  doubly  BHre,  had 
rnn  up  a  brick  wall  in  front  of  it.     My  cordial  thanks  ure  due  to 
the  Gaikwar  authorities  at  Baroda  and  Patau  itself,  who  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  guard  against  such  a  mischance*     I  have 
great  expectations  with  their  continued  assistance  of  meeting  with 
better  Inck  another  time.     But  the  hope  of  taming  oTer  with  my 
own  hands   the   books-  which  fed   the  marvellous    knowledge  dP 
one  of   India's  greatest  writers   bad  for  the  time  at  least  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  Hemachandra  libraiy,  however,  is  not  the  <m1y  edleotioa 
of  those  palm-leaf  manuscripts  which  are  the  sole  glory  now  of  a 
city  which  was  once  the  capital  of  an  Empire  of  Gnjarat.  In  his 
Beport  for  1883-4  ray  colleague  Bhandarkar  g^ves  a  list  of  eleren 
bhandars,  all  of  which  are  reputed  to  contain  palm-leaf  books,  U 
is  convenient  to  produce  his  list. 

1 .  Bhandar  of  Phophaliapado,  belonging  to  the  Taplg^hchhs* 

2.  Another  (smaller)  one  in  the  same  ward  do. 

3.  Bhandar  of  BhiibhanopAdo^  belonging  to  the  Vimalagachckluu 

4.  Do.  Sanghavtnopado. 

5.  Do.  Raja  vi  jay  a  Dayuvijaya. 

6.  Do.  Limrinopado, 

7.  Do.  YA4I  Parsvaudtha  Mandira. 

8.  Do.  Rujmsagarji. 

9.  Do.  Ratanvijaya,  Khetarsi  MahaL 

10.  Do.  Makamodia  Vanin. 

11.  Do.         Hemachandra,  in  the  charge  of  STavApachaadba 

Yati. 


IN   TBE   fiOVBAT   CIRC  LB. 

A  reFereoce  to  Bhttodatkai's  acconnt  will  show  the  difficnltiea 
that  have  to  be  contended  with  by  those  desiroUB  of  inspecting 
books  that  are  in  all  probabilitj  of  unique  importance.  Svai-fipa- 
chaudm  Yati  (whose  recent  death,  be  it  said  in  passing',  was  the 
reason  why  I  ventured  to  hops  for  gucccbb  where  Buhler  and 
fihandarkar  had  failed)  positively  refused  to  show  his  hooka. 
The  owners  or  gnardians  of  other  bhandars  Imd,  in  anticipation 
of  his  visit,  i-emoved  their  persons  or  their  books  from  Pafan, 
In  the  end  Bhandarkar  and  his  companion  got  a<'co8s  among  others 
(Nos.  2,  3  and  4)  to  the  large  bhaudmr  iu  the  FhopbaliApildo  ;  and 
if  I  have  been  able  to  glean  suinctLing  there  after  them  it  is  for  & 
reason  which  I  will  state,  as  it  was  stated  to  me,  without  vouching 
for  the  troth  of  it.  Since  his  visit  it  has  been  discovei'ed  that  a 
largo  bos  in  that  bhandar,  supposed  to  contain  only  vestments,  is 
really  a  library  in  itself.  .  It  is  full  of  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  great 
antiquity.  These  were  all  freely  exhibit«d  to  me  by  the  people  in 
charge,  who  treated  me  throughout  with  the  greatest  courtesy; 
and,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Ramchandra  ishastri  and  assistants 
procured  in  the  place  itself,  I  secured  extracts  from  upwards  of  200 
books  of  the  kind  1  was  most  ansions  to  inspect.  These  will  bo 
given  in  exlento  in  my  next  Report,  which  is  already  in  baud.  In 
the  meantime  the  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  more  notable 
discoveries  made  in  one  of  the  eleven  bhandars  which  Patau  boasts. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  t}iai.  they  raise  cnriosity  as  to  what  still 
remains  to  be  discovered  at  Patau  to  a  very  high  pitch  ;  and  I  will 
not  leave  tliat  side  of  the  matter  without  urging  oo  the  authoritiea 
concerned  the  extreme  importanco  of  taking  all  legitimate  stepa 
to  overcome  the  rclnclADce  of  the  jailors  of  these  books  to  let 
them    sec    the  lifrht. 

By  a  strange  chance  my  most  important  discovery  at  Patan   is 

closely    connected   with    what  must,    I 

A    eommpt.t^ry   on   the      think,  have  been  regarded  at  the  time  a« 

TiilySchirya.  ^^^  most  important  of  the  Cambay  booka 

described  in  my  Third  Hcport.     I  refer 

lo    the     Nvi'iyabindutiki   of    Dbarmottara,   a     commentary  by  a 

liiuhUiist  writer,  well  known  previously  by  name,  on  the  Buddbiit 

logical  sufrnH.     It  will  be  remembered    that  while    it   was   known 

from  Tibetiin  sources,  made  available  at  Pekin,  that  Dharmott&ra 

had  written  sncli  a  book,  the  Cambay  copy  was  at  thu  time  of  ita 
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lUscOTory  itie  only  cnpy  knovra  fo  exist  in  Indm.  No.  1*  of 
tliu  PhoptiiiUi'ipii'l<>  bhftnditr  collection  ia  a.  commentary  (tippMu) 
uA  this  work  of  Ulj&rmotlacaX  by  one  MalUvAdyacbiryft. 
Tho  MS.  ia  dBted  Saravab  r231=A.  D.  1175.  Now  tlie  namB 
JMAll»TAdiii,  MiiUa  the  DispatAnt,  has  been  knnno  to  ne  pra. 
Tionsly  by  tradiliou  only,  and  tradition  which  has  been  reg&ni«d 
very  sceptically.  The  Jain  legend  with  regard  to  him  is  tbu 
Ijiven  in  the  Pmbandhachintnmaiii  (Itamcliandrs's  edition,  p.  37 3X 
lOnoo  npon  a  time  the  ^'retnmbara  Jains  and  the  Bnddhista,  calling 
King  t^iUditya  to  preside,  and  binding  tlmroaelvet)  by  the  asoat 
vow  tliat  the  party  woratt-d  in  the  fight  would  leave  the  coontry, 
hold  a.  great  theological  tournament.  Victory  on  this  occAsioii  lay 
with  tho  Buddhists  :  the  Sv-otilmbaras  went  into  exile,  and  the  gntl 
£guro  of  Aditiith  on  Mount  Stktrnnjnya  was  thenoefortli 
woi-shipped  under  the  etylo  of  Buddha.  Si^IUditya's  sister's  aaa 
Malta,  was  only  a  yontli  at  the  time  of  theso  events  ;  and  the  ricto- 
liops  Buddhists  thought  it  safe  not  to  insist  on  his  exile.  Spmnj 
as  lie  was  of  the  warrior  caato  Malla  brooded  over  the  injnry  don* 
to  hia  faith.  He  applied  himself  night  and  day  to  study  in  the  bopt 
of  confuting  in  his  tnm  the  enemies  of  tho  religion  he  dung  to. 
Oiire  in  the  niijaie  of  the  nipht.  he  hfai-d  ft  voice  askiii<?  him  wliat 
-food  he  ato.  He  looked  aud  saw  no  speaker,  but  answered  "Tall* 
grain,"  Six  months  passed,  and  again  the  Goddess  of  Speech,  for 
it  was  she  who  had  been  his  viRitant,  came  and  said  "  with  what?" 
Malla  remembered,  and  said  sim]>ly  "  with  gnilaghrita. "  Pleased 
at  tho  faithful  memory  of  the  boy  Sarasvati  gave  him  a  boon  ;  and 
ho  asked  for  a  book  which  should  enable  him  to  overthrow  in 
argument  the  hated  Buddhists.  The  Goddess  gave  him  (inspired 
him  to  write)  the  Najacbakrtt.  Armed  with  this  Malla  sought  and 
obtained  from  his  uncle  a  renewal  of  the  war  of  ■words.  He 
conquered  in  this  fight,  and  tho  iSvetanibai-a  faith  bccaine  again  the 
established  religion,     Malla  was  called  in  consequence  Vadin. 

In  the  Prabhavakaoharitra  (Klatt,  Vienna  Oriental  JonmaT, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  G7)  it  is  stated  that  MallaviUlin  was  the  aathor  of  a 
Padmaoharitra,  and  a  date  Virs  864  is  assigned  to  him. 

The  Patnn  book  therefore  restores  to  his  long  vacant  place  in 
India's  literary  pantheon  a  prince  and  sage  who  probably  dates  from 
A.  D.  358. 
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No.  26  of  tLo  Fattan  books  is  a  copy  o(  tho  UpQmitalihfivnprapan- 
chukatliit  of  SiddliRrslii,  wliioh  contnioi 
tlio  prasABti  nlrend;  given,  Tliird  Report, 
Appendix,  p.  146,  bat  in  a  more  correct  form.  The  MS.  is  dateO 
6nmTab  1294,  A.D.  1S38.  The  ncoount  Siddha  gives  hero  of  himself 
ngrces  iu  the  mnia  with  the  acconnt  Klutt  gives,  in  the  papei*  just 
now  refeiTcd  to,  from  the  PrAbhnvakucharitra.  Id  pnrticolar  it  la 
stated  in  both  plEutea  lliat  il  was  Gdrgjirshi  who  initiated  Siddha, 
In  this  oolopboii  Siddha  i^tntcs  that  tlarilihadra  composed  his  Lali- 
tavislara  for  Siddha's  lionetit.  Klatt  takee  this  Co  mean  that  Siildhai 
Kho  long  wavered  betivrco  ItuddhiaEii  and  Jainism,  foand  conviction 
on  reading  this  bool<  hj  a  lon^  deceased  author.  But  that  is 
certainly  not  the  nataral  meaning  of  Siddha's  own  words.  I  cannot 
say  bnw  &r  Klatt  ia  right  in  saying  that  tho  context  of  the  corre> 
Bpondiug  passage  in  the  Pralilifivakacharitra  lends  itself  to  the  inleiN 
pratation  be  favonrs.  Haribhadra  is  said  to  h)ivo  died  in  Samvat 
565.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  has  been  loo  hastily  taken  for  grant* 
cd  that  the  date  Siddha  gives  for  the  composition  of  hia  llpiimitibhtt- 
vaprapaiichakathil  is  a  ViAi-ama  dato.  Take  it  to  be  a  V!rn  date 
snd  the  whole  diffioully  of  tho  reforenoe  to  Haribhadra  vanishes, 
{rjr  tho  book  then  goen  back  to  Samvat  6^2,  only  seven  years  after 
liaribhadra's  death.  This  specnlation  has  an  important  bearing  on 
a  date  it  is  of  even  more  importance  to  know,  that  namely 
of  the  poet  Mi'igha,  tho  author  of  the  'Sisiiprilavadha.  As  ac-ainat 
J.ici.bi,  who  (Vienna  Oriental  Journal.  Vol.  III.  p.  Ul)  from  intei- 
iinl  evidence  p'aces  M^gha  after  Bharavi  (not  later  than  A.D.  631) 
and  before  Subandbu  and  Bnns,  Klatt.  assnming  that  Siddha'a  data 
is  Samvat  OOJ,  places  bis  cousin  AIAgha  at  the  xamu  Into  time. 
I'uviruprasf'ida  has  already  shown  that  this  is  iniposaible,  inSBmach 
an  Miii^ha  is  quoted  by  Anandnvardhana  (flourished  nnder  Avnnti- 
varman  H5-'i-884).  Bnt  if  Siddha's  date  is  nota  Vikrama  date.  lher« 
i-i  a  strong  probability,  in  tho  case  of  so  famous  a  Jain  writer,  of 
its  being  a  Vira  date.  And  in  that  case  wo  have  good  rwnon  fot 
placing  Sliigha  in  the  end  of  the  sislh  of  the  Vikrama  ociituriea, 
A.D.  ,'.1G.  This  gives  us  also  tk  lerminns  ad  ^lem  for  Dhi'iruri  a 
hiindi-ed  years  earlier  than  our  proaunt  earliest  date.  Of  the  foot 
thiit  Middha  and  Miigha  wer«  cousins  there  appmra  to  bo  no  rt>u*on- 
nl>lf  douiif.  Their  common  grandfather  was  KupmbhitdtiTa,  roluisfer 
111  the  king  of  ihe  timt-  ol  TSrirnilft  in  d urjarU'.tesA.     Supmblmder* 
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had  two  sons,  Datta  and^nbliankara.  MAgha  (who  tells  lui  liinrf 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Dattaka  and  the  gprandaon  of  Saprabbadin) 
was  tbe  son  of  the  one,  and  Siddha  the  son  of  the  other  (Klatk.  be 
cit.  from  the  Prabhavakacharitra). 

No.  49  is  an  old  copy,  unfortanatelj,  however,  nob  dated,  of  tti 
The  MahAvlraoharitra  of     Mahavlracharitra  of  Heinachandra,   Fw« 
Hemaohandra.  the  colophon  it  would   appear    that  fti 

mannsoript  originally  incladed  the  whole  of  the  TriBhashtiaMki^ur 
shacharitra,  of  which  the  Mahaviracharitra  is  the  tenth   and  U 
parvan.     After  the  colophon  comes  a  praaasti  in  which  the  ■piiitod 
descent  of  Hemachandra  is  traced  from  JambQ.   JambA,   PrabhaT^ 
Sayambhava,  Yaaobhadra,  Sambhiita  and  BhadrabAhu,  follow   cadi 
other  in  the  well  established  order  (see  Klatt  in  Indian   Aniiqnaiji 
XI.  p.  246).    Sfch^labhadra  succeeded  SambhAta.     He  wasthehsk 
who  knew  the  fourteen  pfir^as.    His  pupils  and  auooeaaoni  Mahlgiri 
and  Suhastiu  knew  only  ten.    Suhastin  had  an  illustrions  oonvert  la 
King  Samprati,  who  set  up  Jain  temples  in  every  town,  village. ani 
Akara  of  this  '*  Ardha  Bharata."  SustbitaaadSnpratibnddhaaneoeeded 
Suhastin.     With  Susthita  originated  the  Kofika  ga^^.     The  piaiaari 
here  leaps  to  VajrasAri  (No.  16  with  Klatt :  Susthita  being  No.  12). 
He  was  the  vajra  (thunderbolt)  of  the  Vajra  S&khA,  wbioh^RMe  under 
him  in  the  glorious  Tumbavnnfipattana.     On  tbe  oooaaioii  of  a  great 
famine  this  sage  placed  the  community  on  a  carpet,    whi<^  be  then 
raised  into  the  air  with  his  lotus  hand,  and  carried  throogfa  tbe  dkj 
to  Mahapuri,  where  food  in  abundance  was  to  be  had.    (Oonpiie 
Klatt :  "  He  extended  the  Jaina  religion  southwards  in  the  diieekioa 
of  the  Bauddhas.")    The  Vajra  sakhA  ranged  itself  alongside  of  Uie 
previously   existing    Uchchanagarika    and    Mftkhya    eAkhie.    The 
Chandra  gachchha  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Vajra  saknha*   In  it  aroee-* 
(1)     Yasobhadra.     His  death  on  Mount  Gimar  ("  Nemijinend- 
rapavitasirasyadrau")  is  described.     After  tbe  manner  of  Jain  miniM 
he  at  the  end  starved  himself  to  death,    fasting  for  thirteen  dayib 
with  the  additional    mortiGcation  of    refraining  from  the  aligbtcift 
movement  of  any  of  his  limbs  (**  sanlekhanam  kfitvi"  o£  the  ooniman 
**  alikhita  iva*').     In  this  way  the  sage  attained  to  pare  knowledge  end 
died.     By  this  exploit  ho  rendered  the  similar  talea  told  of  old 
credible  to  an  unbelieving  generation.     He  was  anoceeded  hj 

(2)  Pradyumna.     He  was  succeeded  by 

(3)  Qnnasena  (Senfinin).     He  was  snoceoded  by 
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(4)  Dovachtodra.    This  teacher'§  Sthflnnkavntti  (»  < 

tsry  on  the  Sthrmringn)aDdSaotiobaritMareineiilioDGd. 
Be  tras  auocecded  by 

(5)  HemncIiaDdrn. 

Tbia  aoconot  of  Hemficbandra's  spiritual  lineage  agrees  witb  Rnja- 
iekbara'a  statemetits  in  his  Pi-abAndhnkosba  (see  Biihler's  Hems- 
obandra,  p.  10).  Kitjasekhara  enys  thnt  the  Yasobhadra  of  the  list 
wna  a  Rana  of  Tatnpiidra,  who  nas  converted  by  DattasQri.  No.  9 
of  the  Cambay  Palm-Leaf  MS3.  is  a  Snoticharitra  by  Derasiiri,  who 
acknowledj^ea  hU  oliligations  to  a  Prakrit  poem  on  the  same  theme 
by  Devachandra.  The  prasnsti  goes  on  to  relate  the  eircumstnnces 
Diider  which  Hemnclinudra  composed  the  TdGhnshtiaaluknpura- 
sbacharitra.  One  day  KumrirnpAU  (Conqueror  ot  (.'bedi,  Dasarnn, 
Malava.  Hoharashti-a,  tiie  Kuraa  and  the  Siiidbus)  the  Chaalukya 
king  of  the  rnce  of  Mulnraja,  a  conrert  to  Jainism,  said  to  Hema- 
ohandra,  "  At  thy  request  I  hare  forbidden  hnnting,  gaining,  and 
other  deadly  sins  throughoat  my  dominions,  and  hiive  abandoned 
the  claima  my  predecoBsora  made  to  the  properly  of  persons  dying 
childless.  1  have  Bdnrned  the  earth  with  temples  of  yoar  faiih,  aud 
am  become  the  eqiinl  of  King  Samprati.  To  please  my  prodeoessor 
Siddharaja  yon  wrote  your  grammar  and  the  eommentitry  thereon. 
For  me  yOQ  have  writteji  the  Yoguaiiatra,  For  tlie  people  yoa  have 
written  yonr  Dvairnya,  Chhandolnnliriti,  NSmnaongrahB  and  other 
works.  Now  I  request  you  to  write,  that  you  may  tliereby  mako 
other  converts  like  nnto  me,  the  lives  of  the  Jain  sainta. 

This  Patau  copy  of  the  book  was  written  by  Ganadeva,  son  of 
Bohitlba,  who  was  son  of  Pnoa,  in  the  PallJvala  kula,  and  deposited 
in  the  Pansbadha  si'itn  at  Cambny. 

No.  50  of  these   Patau  books  is  a  gigantic  life  of  the  twentieth 

The  UuniRuvrutiMvAini-  Jaiu  Ttrthankar,  In  10,094  giUhAs,  tbe  last 
chQriiracf  SilohandtaaHri.  (.f  nhich  came  from  the  author's  mind  in 
iho  Sravana  monlh  of  the  Vikrama  year  1121  =  A,  D,  10G5,  dmiiig 
the  sacred  Paryushana  season.  The  author  is  Sikhnndrasuri, 
commonly,  though  apparrntiy  wrongly,  tailed  Cbandrasilri  (as  in 
my  Index,  where  correct).  He  gives  the  following  account  of  bis 
spiritual  lineage.  After  reverence  done  to  the  hre  last  Tinbnnkars, 
Munisuvratasviimin,  Neminatba,  NemaDltba,  PirsvanAtha  aud 
Maharira,  he  begius  hii  own  genealogy  with 
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(1)  Jayashiha,  of  the  PraSniivahana  kala  and  the  Har8hapijr}j&- 
gachchha.     He  was  succeeded  by 

(2)  Abhayadcva.    Among  thiajsage's  many  virtoes  it  is  tpecifinll/ 
mentioned  that  he  never  owned  more  than  one  snit  of  olotkea  (in  two 
pieces)  at  a  time,  and  that  be  was  as  dirty  without  as  he  was  pore 
and  purifying  within.     Hence  bis  title  MaladhArin,    the   Filthy  Onew 
He  was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  chief  men  of  Amana  and  Anahil- 
lavada  cities;    and  at   his  request  King  BhnvanapAla  remitted  the 
tnzes  levied  on  the   worshippers  in  Jain  temples*     At  his  reqoeit 
King  Jayasinha  ordered  that  throughout  all  bis  dominions  no  living 
thing  should  be  put  to  death  on  these  five  days,   the  eighth   and  the 
tenth   of  the  bright  and  the  light  halves  of  the  months  and  the  fifth 
of  the  light  half.     Prithviraj,  King  of  SAkhambbarlp  was  one  of  thosa 
who  listened  to  his  teaching;  and  it  was  at  bis  suggestion   that  that 
sovereign  adurned  with  a  golden  pot  the  Jain  temple  at  Ransstham* 
bhapura  (Ranasthambore,    near  Ajmere).     There  is  a  long  and  very 
poetical  description  of  Abhayadeva*B  self-imposed  deaths  and  the  grief 
caused  thereby  to  tho  citizens,  in  the  coarse  of  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  Salibhadra  was  at  the  head  of  the  monks,   not  his  immediate 
pupils,  who  thronged  the  room  where  the  sage  was  slowlj  starring 
himself  to  dfath.     They  carried  him  to  the  burning  place  in  a  lordly 
way.    He  was  placed  on  a  chariot  of  sandalwood,  and  in  eTcry  house  in 
the  town  one  man  only  remained,  the  rest  accompanying  Abhayadeva's. 
funeral   procession.     King   Jayasinha  himself,  accompanied  by   his 
court,   stood  at  the  western  battlements  of  A9ahillavA4*  to  watch  the. 
procession  go  past.     It  started  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  but  it  wss 
afternoon  before  the  burning   place  was  reached.     His    ashes   were 
distributed  among  the  eager  people  standing  round,  fur  a  proteotioB 
against  fever  and  evils  of  every  sort.     Those  who  oould  not  get   part^ 
of  the  ashes  were  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  part  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  pyre   had  stood.     This  was  the  end  of  Abhayadeva.     He   was 
succeeded  by 

(3)  Heniachandra.  A  description  is  given  of  the  crowds  who 
assembled  to  hear  this  sage  expound  Siddba's  Upamitibhavapim- 
pancha.  No  single  one  among  them  failed  to  undentand  this  diflSicnll 
book.  His  UpadesaniAla,  Bhavabhavana^  AuoyogadvlraTfitti,  Jlfa- 
saniusR,  Satakavritti,  Mulavasyakavfitti  and  VifeshakasftiniTfitti,  thf 
last  two  of  5,000  verses  and  28,00u  verses  respectiTeljt  are  rvferrsd 
to.     King  Jayasinha  came  in  person  ta  attend,  hi^  iectofca^     He- 
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obtained  from  JatasitihaprotectioD  for  hii  co-religionuta  it  Dliinil- 
hak»  &nd  S^tynpurii,  who  weto  being  oppreased  by  the  orthodox 
Hindoos.  On  ow  occnsion  UemacbiiDdrn  led  a  grcal  crowd  of  pilgrims 
from  Anahilhtvnil.i  (0  Giniar.  Tho  wealth  of  thu  cnraTin  excited 
the  cupidity  cf  King  Kheiigar,  and  things  woald  have  gone  hiird 
with  tbe  pilgrims  lisJ  not  llemochHiidra  sought  and 
audieDce,  in  tbe  course  of  which  bo  induced  tbe  iting  to  let  the  a^eem- 
biy  go.  HenachanUra  Blared  himself  to  deftth  at  Satrunjaja,  He 
w&s  succeeded  tiv— 

(4)  Snchanilrftsi^ri,  Vibudhnchandra  and  Ttnni  (?),  of  whom 
Sricbandrasdri  wrb  (he  6rst  in  rank.  Ue  was  staying  at  Broach 
when  the  Nagnr  Seth  of  the  town,  one  DhavHin,  mid  other  pioni 
Jain  lajmen  came  lo  him  with  Jinnehandra  at  their  head  aud  asked 
him  to  compote  a  lite  of  Muniiuvmla.  Ht-nce  the  present  book. 
He  wrote  it  in  the  city  Aaafallt,  being  the  guest  of  tbe  merclmnt 
N«giia  of  the  Srimata  kula.  Tlie  first  copy  was  written  by 
ParsTadovegani. 
This  manuscript  is  dated  Snmrni  1413.  Tho  commentator  tells 
•L    m  -,1.-    i-^  ■       us  that  he  wrote  in  Samvat  riBiJ,  finishing 

The  DhanosTiilhi  nf  Sn-       ,.  ,         ,  ,  ,       ■,  , 

prabhasAri   with  the  o'tn-      nis  task   when    but    two  ghatikos  were  left 
menurjr  of    UdajafiiaLA-      of  the   tenth   day    of    tliC    dark    balf  of 
'^'^  Kurtilca.     He  gives  the  following  accoont 

of  the  test  of  tbe  work.  In  tbe  CbaodragAchchha  tbere  arose 

(1)  Sarvadevasuri.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  two  teachers 

(2)  Suprabhaderaauri  and  Somaprabhasuri.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  author  of  Udayasinba's  test,  aud  he  composed  himself  a  com- 
nieiitary  on  it.  In  Samvat  1253  this  commeatary  was  lost  (nasbU). 
tiuprabhnderssiiri  had  four  pupils  and  successors 

(3)  Bhuvannratnasuri,  Nemiprabbasuri,  Mi'inil(r"pral>^"*i<''i>  wl 
Mahimachandmsuri.  With  all  these  our  commentator  Udayasiiibacftri 
stood  in  a  relation  which  he  specifies.  The  first  was  his  dlkshnguru. 
The  second  was  his  maternal  uncle.  The  third  was  his  ^ikshagurv. 
The  third  was  liis  padapratishtlinguru.  He  adds  that  be  wu  the 
srrraut  of  the  thinl,  MaDikyapmbliMLlri.  His  new  cummeiiUry  on 
the  nharmaTidiu  was  corrected  far  him  by  Vinayachandra,  the  pajtil 
nf  Raviprabhaauri.  Uo  ackuowledges  thu  asMSlnoce  given  to  him  by 
Viiiinlachandragitai.  The  lirsl  copy  of  tho  book  wu  written  oat  by 
the  piouH  woman  Rnjtmati,  daughter  o(  SomniloVB,  in  the  ciiy 
t'bandravati.     This  Patau  copy    «ru  written  in  the  tooiple  ofKach- 
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clihulipArHvanatha  in  the  village  KRchchhtili  lying  below  Mount  Abn. 

There   the    scribe    tells    us    Manikyaprabhasuri    died  ;     and    there 

Udayasinha  was  born.     This  manuscript  is  written  on  cloth  with  black 

ink,   the    leaves   being  13  inches    long  and  five    inches    broad.     It 

is  in  beautiful  preservation. 

Tho  manuscripts  under    review  odd    something,   as   was  to  be 

expected,     to     our     at   present    scanty 
The  Siriimhacliariya     of      ,  ,    ,  ..,  j  j,      r\  i        j 

Dov.iohauiUa.  knowledge  with  regard  to  Devachandra, 

the  teacher  who  laid  tlic    fonndatiocs  of 
llcmachandi-a's  learning.      According  to  Jain    accoxints  (Buhler's 
Hcriiachandra,  p.  7  fg.)     Hcmachandra  was  born  in  tho    Viki-ama 
year   1145^=A.  D.  1089,  on  the  full  moon  day  of  the  nnonth  Kartika. 
His  parents  were  of  tho  Bania  caste,   Chachiga  and    PAhint,     The 
mother  was  a  pious  disciple  of  the   monk   Devachandra.     Once 
upon  a  time  she  dreamed  a   dream,  and  seemed  to   herself  to  be 
presenting  to  her  honoured  teacher  the  **  cbintamani"  stone,  that 
grants  all  desires.     Dcvachandm  expounded  this  dream  as   mean- 
ing tliat  she  would  bear  a  son  who  would  be  the  Kaustabha  jewel, 
lus  it  wore,  in  tho  ocean  of  Jain  learning.     Time  passed  and  the 
son  was  born,  but  tho  dream  and  its  interpretation  were  forgotten* 
When  the  young  Changadeva— for  such  was  Hemachandra^s  baptis- 
mal  name,  so  to  speak— was  fivo   years  old,  he  accompanied  his 
mother   to  tlie    temple,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all    sat  down  cm 
Devachandra's  seat.     When  Devachandra  heard  that  this  joath 
was  Pahiui's  son  ho  reminded  her  of  the  dream,  and  claimed  the 
child.     He  took  him  to  ("ambay,  where,  on  the  foarteenth  day  of 
the  light  half  of  tho  month  Magha  of  the  Vikrama  year  ll50r= 
A.  D.  1085,  a  Sunday,  Changadeva  received  the  first  initiation  and 
tlio  new  name  Somachandra.     This  legend  undoubtedly  means*  as 
Buhler  points  out,  that  Devachandra,  anxious  to  secure  a  successor. 
induced  Pahini   and    her  husband  to  part  with  the  boy,   that  he 
might  become  a  yati.     In  tlieor}',   tho  ranks  of  yatis  are  recroited 
from  persons  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  idleness  of 
worldly  things,    and  who    seek  shelter    from    temptation  in  the 
quiet  of  tho  monastery.     In  pi*actico  it  was  and  is  different.     The 
c'<)mmunity  procure  tho  children  of  poor  parents  and  present  them 
to  the  yah's,  that  the  line  of  teachers  may  be  kept  up.     The  illegi* 
timafo  children  of  Brahniinical  widows  are  frequently  the  objects 
of  their  choice  :  their  mothers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  part  with 
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them,  and  the  stock  o(  whfcb  tliey  come  gives  promise  ol  intolleo- 
tiinl  power.  What  took  plivoe  in  iiemruibandra'a  case  it  is  impoa. 
sible  to  aaj  ;  but  thcvc  is,  at  fill  events,  no  inherent  piyjbability  in 
the  account  given  hj  nil  the  authorities  oa  to  his  transfer  from  hia 
parents  to  Devachnndra  nt  a  very  early  age.  Rjijasekhara  tells  tia 
that  Devachandra  l>eloDgcd  to  the  PHrnachandia  gachchha  and  the 
line  o(  Tasobhadra,  a  Rjltia  of  Vatapadra,  who  had  been  converted 
by  Dattaauri.  Ta^obliadi'a  was  sacceedcd  by  Pradyumuaailn,.  tb« 
author  of  many  books  ;  and  PradyumnasAri's  scholar  Gunaseua 
was  the  teacher  of  Devachandra.  RAjafiekiiara  adds  that  Deva- 
chandra  was  the  author  of  a  Coramentai'y  on  the  SthunSnga  and  a 
"  life  of  Santiniitha,"  This  last,  a  SantinSthacbaritra  in  Prakrit 
by  Devachandra  is  referred  to  b^  the  author  of  a  later  work  in 
Sanskrit  on  the  eamo  theme,  Devaaiiri  (U";  First  Report,  p.  ^9 ; 
App.  p.  4.  See  under  Dovasuri  for  covi-ection).  No.  50  of  the 
Patan  books  is  this  Prakrit  work  of  Ueracbaiidra.  Aftor  due 
meed  of  respect  to  his  teacher,  whom  ho  styles  OniiasAi-i,  Deva- 
chandra mentions  honOTis  eau»a  the  following  Jaiu  sagos. 
\.  Indrabhuti.  This  is  the  Grst  disciple  of  MahAvira,  otherwise 
called  Gautama.  2.  Bhbdrnbhu.  Of  this  sago  (No.  7  with  Klntt) 
Devachandra  asserts  that  ho  composed  in  a  book  of  100,000  slukita 
a  VusodevarAjacharitm.  3.  Uaribhadra.  His  Saroai-idityachariti-a 
(in  Prakrit)  ia  referred  to.  The  Samaridityocbaritra  bithurto 
known  is  A  work  in  Sanskrit  (No.  l.Ml  of  this  Report's  Collection. 
By  Pi-adyumnaaori).  That  Unribliadi'a  wrote  snub  a,  work  of  Ihu 
name  was  known  from  the  list  given  at  Weber  II.  p.  987  fi-ora 
the  (ja^adluiraS'irdhasutaka.  A  copy  of  it  is  amou|{  the  books  we 
arc  considering.  4.  Indrasuri.  Author  of  a  KuvalayaiiuLI. 
&.     SiddhasAri.     Author  of  the  Upamitiblkavaprapanchakatha. 

The  granthagro  of  Iho  book  is  given  at  12,100.  This  copy  was 
the  property  of  Sri  DL-vaprabhaaiiri,  the  pupil  of  Srt  Yosobhadra- 
sfirl,  who  was  the  pupil  of  sri  Vijayoobandi'asijri.  The  scribe  tvaa 
a  disciple  of  Sri  Jinachaudra. 

This  is  a  complete  copy  of  ono  of  tho  old  bookn  quoted  by 
Jayaaomas£kn    id    bis    Viclmraratnasiui- 

.hSr^r^'o^Si'Id™:  e"'l»  (I'hinl  K<,port,  p.  13).  Th. 
ftnthot-'n  tiMDo  is*  ttot  Gumohandragani  (n« 

at    p.   17  and     in  f^ri-gciing  Indvs)  but    QusachandrngaDi.      Our 
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kathor,  who  mote  iu  Samvat  1139,  given  tlie  rollowin^  acconniai 
liis  spi[-ttt(!il  BQccetrj-.  Beginning  >v)th  Sadliariimii  unil  Jaubli, 
tli«  ^oealc^y  leapH  to  VairasviuniD,  in  wlioae  Siklut  (tlie  V»jr» 
iSuklii'O  ai-oso  tUo  Cbaudra  kula.     In  the  Chandra  kulu  aroac 

(1)     Vai'dhamSna.     He  had  two  pnpils  and  enccosaors 

(S)  JinoBvara  ftiid  Bndhiitiigsra.  Of  BiidhifiHga:-a  it  is  said  tlisl 
lie  nas  the  author  ot  a  gi'atniuiu'  aud  a  work  on  metres.  These  two 
teuchcrft  wera  succeeded  b; 

(3)  Jiuacbaudra,  whose  antborahip  of  the  Samreganuigasitla  is 
referred  to.     Ho  was  saccecdcd  by  his  fetlow-pupil 

(4}     Abhayadeva.     Ho  was  eucoeeded  by 

(5)  Praaannachandra.  It  was  at  the  reqaoet  of  this  teticher  that 
Oauachandragaiii,  pnpil  of  Sncnati,  wrote  this  aocoont  of  ^ah^Tln. 
The  book  was  composed  nnder  the  following  circnmBtances.  JiTa- 
devasAri  had  a  pnpil,  Jinadattasi^ri,  who  convoi'ted  the  mercbaBl 
Guvardbana  of  Kappadavaiiijapura,  Govardhaua  built  fifty-two 
dbriuos  to  his  new  faith.  His  wife  was  called  Sodha.  Tbey  had 
four  Boiis,  Amrita,  Siddha,  Jajjanaga,  and  Nanns.  After  the 
dtiutb  of  GornrdhBun  hia  first  three  sods  migrated  to  the  city  of 
Clihattraviilli.  Nanua  i-eraaiued  in  his  native  town.  The  Iwok  wm 
written  to  Biddha's  order. 


This  is  a  Prakrit  poem  on  the  conversion  to  the  Jain    faith  of 

Enmarnpala.     At  the    end     there  is  a 

^It'>,7ti'/tS:S^      P™»"  '-  Sanstrit-     Th,  work  c„™,l, 

bliBohaija.  of  five    prastivas.     The  accoant    of  the 

lineage  of  the  author  starts  with   theee 

"  two  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  righteonsneBs" 

(1)     Municbandi-a  and  MAaadeva.     They  where  succeeded  by 

(2) tadevaBiiri  (?    Ajitadevasfiri).    He  had  many  pupils, 

of  whom  the  first  in  i-ank  was 

(3)     Devasuri.     He  was  succeeded  by 

(4-)     Vijajasinhasuri,     Ho  was  succeeded  by 

(5)     Somaprabhiicharya. 

Somaprabhacharya  wrote  hia  poem  in  the  house  of  SriaiddhapAIa, 
one  of  the  court  poets  of  KnmarapAla,  as  bis  father  Sripfila  had 
been  one  of  the  court  poets  of  Siddharjija.    Mention  ia   made  of 
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the  fact  that  Siddhai-aja  calleJ  SilpiHa  kavbdi-ft  and  brother. 
(This  is  the  Srtpala  kaviraja  of  the  Sarngaddharapaddhati),  The 
poem  was  i-ccitiid  to  Hemftt-handra's  pupil  Mahendramnni.  This  ia 
the  author  of  tlio  AQekrirthakuiravalcaumud!  (First  Report,  p.  51). 

It  was  rocitcd  also  to  VardhamAua  and  Gunachandragani. 

The  date  Samvnt  1241  is  that  ot  the  ccimpoaition  of  the  work. 
It  was  written  in  Guijantndrapura,  t.  a.,  Patau.  The  number  of 
the  slokas  ia  1,800.  The  copy  now  at  Patau  waa  written  at 
Cambay  by  one  Kheta  to  the  order  apparaatly  of  a  disciple  of 
Jatyatilaka. 

Forty-eight  of  these  maniucripts  «re  dated,  u  followi : — 

No.  1.  SaptBtikachflrni.  Saravat  1118=A.U.  1062.  This  ia 
twenty  years  older  than  the  oldest  book  in  the  GoTernment  of  Bombay 
Collection  of  Palm-Leaf  MSS. 

No.  2,  Yogadrishtisamuchchay*.     By  Haribhadra.     With  a 
mentary,  Samvat  114C^A.  D.  1090. 

No.  3.  Oghauirjukli.     Samrnt  1154^  A.D.  1099. 

Ko.  4.  Pralikramaijachflrni.     Samvat  1178=A.D.  1122. 

No.  5.  Oghaulryukli.     Saravat  1181^ A.D.  1123. 

No.  6.  Jiuadattakhyitnam,     Samvat  llBti=A.D.  1130. 

No.  7.  Parij^rahaprainana.  This  is  the  notehook  of  the  merchant 
Dhavala,  containing  the  subslaiice  of  llie  instruction  DhnrnughoHha 
gave  himas  to  iheiiutiea  incumbent  upon  the  piouslayman.  Samval' 
U8(!  =  .\.D.1130. 

No.  8.  BhHgaTatitika.  By  AbhnyadeTM.  Samtat  1187=A.  D 
1131.  .\bhayadoTa  composed  this  book  in  1128,  nod  died  in  Sanirat 
1135,  so  [hat  this  copy  was  written  only  fifly-two  years  alter  th« 
author's  dtath. 

No.  Q.  ^abdAuuausaiiatika.  Dy  Betnachnndra.  Flamral  1216  = 
A,  1).  1100.  Ilpmachnndra  was  aUve  when  this  copy  of  his  grammar 
was  written  at  Pattan,  whore  it  has  remiiixd  ever  liiice.  lie  died  in 
Samvat  l'^2'J.  Diihler  puti  the  cooiposition  uf  his  &abdiinitM»ana  in 
Sam«at  11047,  or  only  twenty  years  bef«rc  this  oopy  w»a  written. 

No.  10.  KunnastavatlkA.  By  Oovindasari.  Samvai  1218^  A.  D. 
IICJ.     See  my  Third  Reiioit,  App.  p.  5. 

No.  U.  The  Same.    Saiofal  12i6=.A.  D.  1170. 
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No,  12.  VAgbsWUwkHrftSamviit  1227=A.D.  II71. 

No.  13.  Utun'iiliij'ayniintikA.   Uj  Nemidiandra.  SamTat  1SS9= 
A.  D.  1172. 

No.  14.  AlipunnaonlheNjAyabindalikii  of  DharmoUirricljnrj*,  Fy 
MdlUviidyAchiltya.  Samval  1231^A.  D.  1175. 

No.  15.     Kiitnai-a[>riltkprtitibo(tliamahnk^v;ai     By     Somaprabtu- 
oliarya.  Samvat  1241  =  A. U.  1185. 

No.  16.  DasavaikiilikatJkS.  By  Haribbatlra.  Samvat     )243=A.D, 
1192. 

No.  17.  NAgflnandaniltaka,  By  Srihareha.    Samrat    1258  =  ,4,  D. 
1202, 

No.  18.  DliarmaratnaUgliUT-iilti.  By   Snatisilri.    SBrnvat    1371  = 
A,  D.1215, 

No.  11',  LingftnniiHsaiia.    With   the    Commentary.  By     Vamau- 
Samvat  1273  =  A. 0.1217. 

No.  20.    NighaQluaoaha.  By  Homacliamtra.  Samvat  1280  =  A.D. 
1224. 

No.  21.  SabdAnosasaaaTritti.  By  Hemachandn.    SamTat  1383= 
A.  D, 1232. 

No.  22,  Rialiililindovaehnntra,     By     Vardlininiiiiaaiiri,     Samral 
1289^A.D.  1233. 

No.  23.  Vriliatknlpnsiltrn  and  Cliiirni.  Samvat  1291=:A.D.  1-J35. 

No.  24u  Yognsiistmtjk"i.  By  IlomBchniidra.  Sanivat  U92  =  A.  D. 
1230. 

No.  25,  PiiidavwudJhi.  By  JinavallalUa.  Samvat  1893  =  A.  D. 
1237. 

No.  26.  UpRdesamalitika.  By  Siddliarshi.  Samvat  1294  =  A,  D. 
1238, 

No.  27.  UpadeBakandnli.  By  Aaada.  With  tho  Commentarj  ol 
Baiachandra.  Samvat  12%  =  A.  D.  124t).  See  my  TUirU  Hepi>rt, 
p.  40. 

No.  28.  Satapadi.  Dy  Mahendrasflri.  Samvat  1300  =  A.D.  1244. 
Tlic  book  was  composfd  in  Samvat  1263. 

No.  2'X  SrAvakapratikromaoasiltracliHrni.  By  Vijayasinha.  Sam- 
vat 13l7  =  A.D.  12C1.     See  Bkiaudarkar'a  Beport  1B83-4,  where  it  n 
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mentioned,  from  Ratuasekhara,  who  viroie  a  commentary  on  the 
Sravakapratikramanasutra,  that  Yijayasinha  wrote  his  chiirni  on  that 
work  in  Samvat  1183, 

No.  30.  Nisithahhoshya.  By  Jinadasamahattara.  Samvat  1320  = 
A.D.  1264.  SeeKlatt,  Indian  Antiquary,  XL,  p.  253,  and  Kielhom'a 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Report,  p.  22. 

No.  31.  Pakshikasiitravritti.  By  YasodeTasiiri.  Samvat  1327= 
A.D.  1271.  This  book  was  composed  in  Eamvat  1180.  See  my 
Third  Report,  App.  p.  128. 

No.  32.  Upadesamaiatikai  By  Siddharshi.  Samvat  1331= A.D. 
1275. 

No.  33.  Chaturvinsatijinastotm.  By  Narachandra,  Samvat  1334 
=  A.D.  1278. 

No.  34.  Kalpasiitra  with  Kalikacharyakathd.  IHostrated.  gam- 
vat  1336=  A.D.  1280. 

No.  35.  Uttaridhyayanatika.  By  Santy&ch&rya.  Samvat  1343= 
A.D.  1287. 

No.  36.  Kalpasiitra  with  Kalik^charyakathA.  Samvat  1344= A. D. 
1288. 

No.  37.  Dasavaikalikasfitra.    Samvat  1352=  A.D.  1298. 

No.  38.  Kalpasfitra.     Samvat  1354  =  A.U.  1298. 

No.  39.  Hemakumara  (t.  e.,  Hemachandra  and  KumArapAU) 
charitra.     By  SomaprabhachArya.     Samvat  1368  =  A.D.  1312. 

No.  4^.  Sabdanusasanalaghuvritti.  By  Hemachandra.  Samvat 
370=  A.D.  1314. 

No.  41.  Kalpasutra  with  Ealikachuryakatha.  Samvat  1377= A.D. 
1321. 

No.  42.  Santinathacharitra.  By  Ajitaprabha.  Samvat  1384= 
A.D  1328.  A  teacher  of  this  name  was  lecturing  in  Samvat  1292. 
Sco  Index. 

No.  43.  Sabdanusasanalaghuvritti.  By  Hemachandra.  Samvat 
1403  =  A.D.  1347. 

No.  44.  Upadesamalavptti.  By  Hemachandra  (MaladhArin). 
Samvat  1425= A.D.  1369. 

No.  45.  Avasyakavrihadvritti.  By  Haribhadra.  Samvat  1442  = 
A.D.  1384. 


I'l 


li  ' 


III, 


PLT.CU.VSEli    FOR    O.oVflllNMENT, 


ii  ^  f^^>^^(Hi%v^W!f^(t  II  H  II" 
lr^-??Trsn%r^rJT»R3rrcyvirrfdrc»riTc«r«r:  II  ^  II 

5f^«rriTf'5rf#^^?rr*Tf3t:  ?lhTrf^^^7r:  1 1  ^  II 

JTf^5rr4it  II 

aF^«T f%^c^(WT% 'HriTffRrTf »r  II  ^  II 


1                                               TROM                      ^^^^^^^^^1 

wt" 

-wr    ^ifT^CT^   ft  ^    ^J'fiPtff  ^     * '. 

m*-  \^i  f*tiir75ir  ^^^is^fSgw  | 

T'- 

-^   ?Tnt  ?ii    151  ^  (Snr  53<rf>»:  ?rT  fr    f^x 

<lt>i»i'* 

m:  1 

w 

-WI  STO'IT'*!^  Wa   1  ft  ^  «H7:CTO  ^  #  ^- 

fTRT  ^Tr^*^  1 

^•^-f^T^:  ^^r  tjM^iHijiHi  ^^^  ^r  ^\  ft;  1 

W 

-HtrfsriTRr^ret  I  i^  ?  ww^if^f  ^  #  ^  arit  ^- 

1         Ptjnft 

OTIit  1 

■       ^°- 

-ticnfi'  5rSr  q-wfr  5    #r »   arlJ  ^   "Tririir^- 

^H  ws  'nrnrsT  ^?nTf  ?^nft  w^  Tff  ^  ft:  1  rRiitm!r!r=m  II 

^W         W" 

-311    ir.'if^TO-^    1     ft  ^    »nk;wfr^ir.^r 

^c  ^   mm  \  m  fir   ri  ir^'rii^  shtt  ^^irm's... 
«nr  Pi%i57^    I   f?  ?    g^irrft^Hv-^  #  ^ 

SRt^  Hftf^  »jr%  3^  JXJT  rf  ^=IW:... 

wr  ftifri5»i5ra  I  Rf  w^^iWrr  ^i^^r  #  ^  ^- 
^  ^  *rin=rf%w  Mnwjft  wv  ft:  wm... 

sTO  sTBIfel*  ^«  I  ft  nfcmf  ^  >I«fqt  #  ^ 
srS  if  itTOTHBlTf  TOrw^^mmw:  ... 

wirr^OTiRr^rw  I  (H  5*T:^ft  ^  mw^  #  ^  arat  ^ 

^'-m   fWtR  tffM   vniit  ^   f^:  I  ffir  muf- 
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No.  984. 

^n%^  ^irf^^feRHKHt  ||  ^  || 
^  PiO^KHi^r  gpT^<%^  rtn^W  ^11 

NO 

^  ^  ^R3R:»ftvt  T^  II  ^  II 
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ISTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 


II  V  II  flit  iit;m%*^«it.^  ^iii^  n^rif  ^ifiw^ 
KirwT  iifiwr5fnr  aiftsTr  (%(%;  I'mm  f^t-^r  3fr:. 
II  "<  II  fPr  vt!rrr%a;c5irft  jriHT'^  1^*  ^rPs^itH 

II  S  II  f/w  *itfs*^M*S  y»i (mctihw- 

II  «  II  ffi(  *<nRi^^9rrS  ^r^wn^  wh*-  sri^fstll 
WIT  i^«nrf=rf  ^TJ-T^  I  5°  I  f»rw%3  ^  ir^m:  - 
II  <!  II  fft  «ftin'w*^NS.Sr  TTiHP^  3i?ift  .tip^^ill 

tfllfeqiMIT:  I 

L      ^^— ^rnsTP^  *l*irt*iH<R  I 

^Is^TT  ^lIQrt^qiW^^T^  ^  51^  SHT:  1 1 
5R^%    arSl?    'f|»Tf^rt*1*l5*fr»-^'d<HMIi?ll«ll^lf5!f^rtlMI4^ 

at'ft'ft^^PT  mw^  I  Sis^iras^i  jjre^g  11 

No.  68. 
^'I'^l-llti^  %'*^H^  I 


^ 
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rafntioned,  froin  RBlBB^trkbarn,  ttho  wrole  n  coininFnlnry  on  llie 
SravakapratikramaMB&lrn,  tiiat  Vijnyasinhn  wrote  his  churni  on  that 
work  in  Samvat  1163. 

No.  30.  NisithahhAshyn.  Hy  JinadAsamahsUara,  Sanivatl320  = 
A.D.  1264.  SeeKUU,l[iilinnAutiiiuai7,  XI.,  p.  253,  and  Kielborn'l 
Palm-Leaf  MSS.  Repon,  p.  2± 

No.  31.  PakBbikas&travritti.  By  Yusodewilri.  Snmvat  1327= 
A.D.  127t.  Tbifl  book  mas  composed  iu  Samrnl  1160.  See  my 
Tbird  Report,  App.  p.  1-^8. 

No.  32.  Upadri«ina!:Utkn.  By  Siddharsbi.  Sairvat  1331  =  A.D. 
1275. 

No.  33.  CbaturriaBaCijiiiastotra.  By  Naracbandift.  Samvat  1334 
=  A.D.  1278. 

No.  34.  Kalpas&tra  with  KalikucbAryakalbH.  IlluitrBtcd.  Sam- 
vat 1336=A.D.  1280. 

No.  35.  UtUr&dbyayanRltku.  By  ^uDtyacburyn.  Samrat  1343= 
A.D.  1267. 

No.  36.  KalpasHtra  wiih  Kuliknchiirynkatba.  Snmvnt  1344=A.D. 
1288. 

No.  37.  DasBTaikAlikaiJ^trB.    Samvat  1352=  A.D.  1298, 

No.  38.  Kalpufltra.     Samvat  1354  =  A.U.  1298. 

No.  39.  Ilemakumntn  (■'.  c,  Ilemnclinnilra  aod  KiimArapAIa) 
cliaritrn.     By  SomaprahhAchAryA.     Samvat  1368=  A.D.  1312. 

No  4''.  SabdADUsSsniinlaghuvritti.  By  Uemacliniidrn.  Samtat 
370=A.D.  Lili. 

No.  41.  KalpasfitrawUbKAIikkbriryakatbA.     Samvat  1377=A.D. 

No.  4'2.  Siiii  tin  St  bach  antra.  By  Ajiraprabha.  Snmvat  1384= 
A.U  l-iiS,  A  teacher  of  this  name  was  Icciuriof^  in  Samvat  1292. 
Sec  Index. 

No.  43.  .^RbdiVnusi'isanalaghuvntti,  By  llomacbandra.  Samvat 
1  lij3=A.U.  1347. 

No.  41.  UpndfsamSIAviiili.  By  Uemachandjo  (MaWliarin). 
Waiiivat  M,i5=A.D.  13«i. 

No.  45.  Ava.4yakavrihndv!illi.  By  Ilaribhadra.  Samvat  1442  = 
A  L).  1384. 


1G  OPERATIONS   IN    SEARCH   OF   SANSKRIT    IfSS/ 

No.  46.  Sutrakritangatika.  By  Silankacharya.  Samvat  1456=: 
A.D.  1399. 

No.  47.  Anuyogadvarachurni.  By  Mahasena.  SamYat  1456= 
A.D.  1400. 

No.  48.  SravakAticbAra.     Samvat  1466=  A.D.  1410. 

Of  the  palm-leaf  manuscripts  in  the  smaller  Phophaliu  Pado  bhandar, 

the  following  seven  are  dated. 

No.  1.  UpamitibhaTaprapanchakatha.  By  Siddharshi.  SamTat 
12G1=A.D.  1205. 

No.  2.  Jitakalpachurni.  With  the  Commentary  of  Srfchandra. 
Samvat  1284  =  A.D.  1223. 

No.  3.  Antarangasandhi.  By  Ratnaprabha.  Samvat  1392  =  A.D. 
133G. 

No.  4.  Sabdanusasana.  By  Hemachandra.  Samvat  1297=A.D. 
1241. 

No.  5.  Vitaragastotra  and  other  prakaranas,  including  the  Viveka- 
manjan  of  Asacla.     Samvat  1372  =  A.D.  1316. 

No.  6.  Kavyunusasanavritti  and  Chhand'onusasanaTritti*  By 
Hemaciiandra.     Samvat  1390=  A.D,  1334. 

No.  7.  Pratyekabudhacharitra.     Samvat  1398  =  A.D.  1342. 

The  libmry  in  the  Sanghavinopado  at  Patan  is  known  io 
he  ])oculiarly  rich  in  palm-leaf  manuscripts.  A  list,  with 
extracts,  was  prepared  for  Dr.  Biihler  by  Narayana  Shastri  of 
Surat ;  but  it  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  publish  it  in 
the  absence  of  further  examination  in  situ  of  the  manascripts 
themselves.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  present  it,  after  snch 
examination,  in  my  next  report.  On  the  present  occasion  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  this  bhandar  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  priest  in  whose  charge  it  is.  His  people  showed  me, 
however,  the  books  contained  in  a  box  that  was  lying  in  the  onier 
court  of  the  bhandar  ;  and  by  good  luck  four  of  these  were  palm- 
leaf   ones.     Two   aro   incomplete,   and   seem  to  be  fragments  of 

different  books.      A   third  is  a  copy  of  the 

rakil'of  u'-iSlu^^^^^^     ^^•^'^"^^  ^y  R^^imachandra,  the  famous  one^yed 

pupil  of  Hemachandra,  which  was  first  brought 
to  notice  by  Dr.    Biibler.  (No.    760   in    his   collection   of   1875-6. 
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Co?npare  also  his  Heinacliandra,  p.  44),  The  copy  in  the  Govern- 
mcDt  collection  is  probably  a  copy  of  that  in  tlie  Sanghflvinopado 
bhaiidar  at  PiUan ;  bat  I  am  able  from  inspeutioa  of  the  latter 
to  correct  the  titlo,  which  Biihler'a  Shaatri  gave  iuoorrectly  as 
Ragharil;ipan;i;aka .  In  the  pi-ologue  Itnmachandra  boasts,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  ludian  dt-am&tiats,  of  being  the  author  of  foar 
other  works,  a  Dravyuiiinkura,  Riighaviibhyudaja,  Yidavabh- 
jadayaandaNalavilasa.  That  Rimachandra  was  one-eyed  appears 
to  be  a  historical  fact.  Two  legends  are  con-eat  with  regard  to  the 
circumstance.  According  to  the  one,  Riintacbaudra  was  one  day 
taken  before  the  sage  Jayasiuhii,  who  bade  him  "have  a  single 
eye"  to  the  farthering  of  the  Jain  faith.  On  this  ilnniachaiidra 
lost  one  of  his  bodily  eyes !  According  to  the  other  legend,  the  loss 
was  a  punishment  for  criticism  passed  by  Rnma,chandra,  is  spite  of 
the  warning  of  his  teacher,  on  a  poem  of  Sripiila'a.  There  appeari 
to  Die  to  be  an  interesting  reference  to  his  semi-bliudneBfl  in  the 
opening  verse  of  the  Raghnvilasa.  It  will  remind  the  Engliah 
student  of  the  line  ; 

"So  much  the  nithei-  Thou  Celestial  Light" 

by  a  greater  poet,      Tlie  verae  runs —  i 

Saturn  yah  kevitl'im  driahtitii  liritum  atyugrakarmana 

TirtvH  mohubdhim  anaishid  VtrAyasma!  namo  namah- 

"  AU  glory  to  that  Vira  who,  when  their  sins  had  removed  tba 

eye  of  faith  of  the  good,  crossed  the  ocean  of  illusion  and  brought 

The  fourth  of  these  books  is  a  copy  of  a  Yogasira  by  an  author 
whose  name  is  not  giver.  The  manuscript  is  dated.  It  waa 
written  by  the  sciibo  Vimakirti  for  Amalaklrti,  the  pupil  of 
Jayakirti,  in  Samvat  ll'J^,  A,  D,  1136. 


t. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MSB.  PVRGHASBD 

FOR   aOVEUNMENT. 


No.  1. 

«t'-J  Mfftntit!  vsfSff^:  #"ft   !r-"iCTSiPrew!  jir 
Hiftft  II  V  II  |5!cftaT5m  ff>ira>i_  II 

No.  2. 

ftirmi  Tsrsir^^  3iTfmr#=ir(?3  II  ^ 
j^  i^  sTOti  ipfr  fWf  !!(■  iTiTT*  mr  if%%  f?f  ^  I 

!75^ra;H5^  fim  II  |t<tH.^i*Tftftreit,ll 

No.  4. 
a<|jini<mf?-.  I 

Ttft    I 

^°-»;n?>  s*4  ni^nj'rfsnn  ^  fit  I 
wr^-«u  nT-nsra  fr  ^  j^if^fi-  ^  #  ^  wit  ^ 
m^K^  mn^tv.  ht*  I 

1 


EXTRACTS  FROM  K8S. 


m^  \  »Tf»^?^  m^(  3^  jT^ff  f^  ^^:... 

^«-5ffT   ^wrf9r   ^ff%?f   ^TTT^  ^    f^:   I  ffir  HiW- 


FUSCHASBD  FOB  OOVEBNUBNT. 


«mnH  II 

Tit#  ^  wraff  ^  itiryTmj^tTrw^rrwf  nt  ^f^^■.  II 
iti?  II  ff*  ^(*ft5r«  Hiira'i,  II 

No. 11. 

W-S  11 =mf|rpi ni3r^  I 

fB5!rTir»rt!trf  5^  f^^^M^snr  1 1  ^  1 1  armTi  yr  -  - 

^imi:  I  aTRswq-Wr  ^■■^ 

|W  TTirn^^  trfsrs^n^ft  ittt  srffsarr  II 
^7^17'?^  Trt%>t  jfrtw^^  ^i'm^i  vw  |f^f^T»!r- 

ffft  irfsr^iir^ir^  ^rinri:^  ^mm  sPtst  II 

Sr*  •rm:  dPf'.^  mi^m  rft  5lT;-fr(Tr?«T  ivm— 

II  ^  II  fft  ^nfirc^Tf^f  ^riTt'^  irftir  srfSl^n  II 


I 


IZTKACT8  FROX  IISS. 


II  ^  II  ff^  ^nTrr%^^^frt^ ywr^ f »a»ft  ^rpi^^irll 
II  ^  II  ff^  'fnrrf^*^"!*^  j^ (arelIn^^'^¥- 

II  ^  II  f(%  «ft«T(Rr^3rf?r  |rT>TT«^  ?nnft.  «irf5«*r II 
«nr  f^w^iHf  ^5^W  1  5 *»  I  Pfw^  ST  m^cfl^it  ••• 

II  ^  II  f^  ^?rrftrar^«rr^  ^rror^  •i^^ft-  stifd^qnll 
smrrf^  Mrw"TfrCTffit«fhrRrf  ft§r  ^wRRro^aire^  ^- 

No.  58. 


I    QOVSBSUKMT. 


Willi  J?rrr#  srriwj^f*  ^vrfsfSn  5ii"?:  TOn^r^n^it- 
aft^  ^i!rw  51-T^f  str^i:  II  X 

ITIT:  H'JTJS:   I 

ireipr  g^»s'iviriir%tv[TO<:ptr  *T%riciti  ||  \  n  ... 

ftif[T:  irirs^T:   I 

11^^  iTTru:  wfr  PiWr  ftwf5i»r  "irfinn  ... 

^g4:  ^'mm■.  I 

^  71111:  ^TF^  iTPT  HTfrft  Trh't^  '^^Srv  ... 

TJ^IT:  ifiirTfr:  I 

Rtt:  I  .  .       " 

arrri^nfriw^  wmni  I 

si«fBr5'nfif!i:  5n?^ir  irot  MHra-wwl  mft^i  ... 

fft  !i!HT;  iirsm:  I 

i  =11:  II  ^srfts^  TOfyJJT  iJl"!^  f^ft^iii  II 


KXTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 


^5^  II   ^^11  ^"^r^Rn|9|  t^  *dH\\{\  I  fNt^:  MMH*;  I 

^^^^^m^^^i  (%f%<T\  II 

No.  60. 

^f^  ^  ^^  f^r%ff  I  ^{  I  sT^r^Jf  I 

No.  99. 

ir'^«T  ^JTr^nr  H^^^c^s^r^FRT't^ II  ^  || 
r?^^5r  sr^'TPT:  II 


irncHABKD  FOR  OOVKRNHGNT. 

No.  103. 
ftr^^rft  grn<PTf igffft^irm K ^-i^?  II  ^  I 

^0_|vS|fiirMfTf^?"f%ffTg»^^55rRrfft  ^5^?m^:  I 

?nrrnm?f>ift  HRU3i;ra=ire!rq!r>i_  1 1 
vrr>r?frtfEirT[5]  q'lr:  fiftjrrfts:  I 

[  wq^tTTtnt,  ] 
No.  106. 
OTTsnaTu  I 

■if-f at  iOTw1m%^3*ft  t  i7!t|7'j!iPr  II  X^  II 
r(fr  4?ir:  n>iT3-?;i  aunt:  II  a^ti!;  %'*\'  t? 
No.  117. 
wrrftHlPt  ^!^  I 

wf-ii  $  »m;  mi^^w  I  TvwnPt  ^snR:  ii  w  fSt 

\  X        r    ?  X  V  V 

SRIT!  5  W  't^  |Wf  I  W  IW  ^W    ^^    <?t  ^  I    5 


8  EXTRACTS  FROM  MSB. 

^r  ^r  ^^  ^  ^  I  ^  1^^  ^\^  wri  T  srr  ^  I  fr  ^^1 
'^'^  ^^^^         ^\  ^ 

^  ^r  ^r  I  <fr*r  ^rprs^r^  ar'arr^r^r  »Tsr?raT  I  f  «n"  ^^  f^srr:  I 

^^  II  I  II  ^  II 

^o_^  TT   f^T    I  «T  JT^^  I     ^Rir:  I  T^iTTT    »rfr  ^\ 

\  \      R  \    \    \    \    \  \\ 

No.  120. 

^^?qi%t  I 

Rr5T^[f¥rw]7#g7J:?T  htjR::  TR-?^f^  ll  ^  II 
jnr^JT(>  ^TTrr^TT'T  iTr^=^iT  arqi^JTrir  ir«njrqrlr  ^^ift  ^- 

No.  203. 

fsr^rW  f(%5^rf»?f^f%TM3Td  II  X  II 


PVRCHAS8D  FOB  OOVEBMllEH-r. 

f:if  T^r  WIT  7*:  ftT'i  (^m5!t 

sisrtfc  !nspra»=i%^  JiTf  ^jsfj  trr  II     i| 

"istCT  Hwm  I 

No.  24i;. 

;  t7f'rafreTtl^iT:-*5;rl^sr:  I 

aarf^'^st:  ff3!r>ir?'i?r  n^iiiisH  ||  ^  || 

3ir=Trq1  icktfiwi  TRrff  vir»!tTt!ifJr  IM  || 
^irr'jHin.H'dii  5!(rj»<iitrj:  jm^;  | 

U-iftl  (^1^«7  T!afH<3T  >I%'i!I^    II   ^    II 

iiiftfm»''nj^  f^r^"*  ^mntfir^i  1 1  '<  || 
airirbn  jtWsT:  w^^  •m  mfwir  1 1 
nr^u^dmT:  ainB:  II     II 


10  EXTKACTS  FROM  USB, 


No.  281. 


f^^f^sCRr^ff  5f^  JT^^TFT'Tf^'^^  II  ^  II 

?r??T%s^fi^%^  ^srr=^?T8:f?r^  II  ^  II 
T^c^r  l%i%^r  3T'«Tr  ?^:  w^w  T^ft  I 

JTqt^  ^^^  II 

I^I^^^^T  ^^fl^TR^Tf^STr  II  ^   II 

jifhr^nr^^^^Hf^qt:  %5nn^:  H  ^  || 

5St|-  ^^^^  ^'S^Rpr  ^TTTT'RrFT  I 

T'TT'^Tn^f  #^rv-^  (%^#  ^^ww  'r^r  1 1  ^  \\ 


rCltCHASED  FOB    OOVERHHIXT. 

T«r  vit;  smiwr  >*>tptrft  ftS^ia^  I 
a^HT  ^  R«5r-.  itfm  trt;  Rtiti 

^, 

No.  285. 
<r  sifrwsiR^tc  ?ijT  II  \  H 

1Wi\V:  II 

No.  296. 

fti!3>i-|T(.«i-i<ld'jt-5f&fn:"rgf^:  I 
wro-a'l?  Mrji^l^i  ywrnf  iwiiin^  1 

r^=?c^  <iAwari5r  gSr  qit  nfrgft:  II 

k!iT=i'»TO4St^nin«in'*  «i^  win  || 


12  KXTRACTP  PROM  USS. 

No.  386. 

^51  ^[rn'f^  gi^f^l%  ?mrf^^  Tf%5T: 
f f>  Mf»Tni^^?fr^Wfl^^  'ff^JTrf rc«?n^  ^^dHi4ii 

^fT^r  S'-^«T:   II 


No.  402. 


?lT?ffr=5T-¥rT^«r:  | 

r^TTTr  #r7?%^  4f5rfinTlr5?^  II  ^  II 

9T5r  ^'if  I'w^^r  ^«iR  TfTT^fTT.  II  V  II 

?T'fr?''T?5^'frTrf^^*^q;=?frr  sr^  s»»n^  II  <^  || 
'^S^'^^f  ?r^iTW  r??fr^  v^pr  ^ri^  I 


FDRCHASED  FOH  dOVERtrUENT.  l8 


«cpnft#r9r=tr^^  ffc  «r*iV^vt  II  \'^\  II 

=I^HH'<i<i't''t  ftl^STfir  S'lW;   II   '.'S^s  II 

Ifar  MitnTin'i'%sftcf%in  ffftifm  Hurnc  I 
No.  448. 

srajrft^f  i^iii'm  f%^s-.  (%iis^;ir  ||  ^  || 
fiTTmr:  (TFrar  sit  II 

i*5riS  ftfe^  f^WI  (%T>ft 'fr'TrifTK  aift:  11X11 


14  KXTSACTS  FROM  MSS. 

No.  481. 

No.  485. 


^   r/-v 


^rpnr^^T  T^^Trf^  s^rrsqrt  wWj^^k^  M  ^  II 
'St  ^  I  T«Tf  i%^»Tr^r^  {^^^^  ^rft^q^  RIt|-  ^^"^^  ^  || 


PURCHASED  FOR  0 


wmi  WW  sA  ^^nrra  ^iHt  if.  II  X  II 

gftf>T5<ir(%mir!tr  aT«^  frj  jftn  i:  II  't  II 
>tr*  fix5  Ft^  Tjr  il^  5(%xsn  I 
rfiinjnjf  srwTfW  swr  3Tr<5!ninnr«w  II  ^  II 

*i<<«iwii5r!ni:  ^*%  g'>«»r*re'T  II  ^  || 

iTferrec'i  jJ^ll     II 

No.  4SC. 
*H'«^l^?fTfS'i-^-*rtlH44l*<"IH^tf5r  I 

Bister  ^'^*  irj'^ii'M+iiir  R'rfVs:  II  X  II 

i»  *T4ftl%  I   5OT%  "TfoimjsrtciTi  wuru:  II 
S  =riT;  Trw^int  II  wfr  wt^Pt  «r^^f... 

arpf  *  ftjir'ft!rt;*r«rwirt3ini,  II  \  II 


16  EXTBACT8  FROM  USB. 

No.  487. 

Hr^r^f^n^  II 

No.  495. 

^^-m  ^^  ^^  ^f^^r  f^rfir 

FTf'f  ^fqf^  ^^pqt  =?r 

wr%  ^T  "^^  3  ^^>  'T  II  ^^  II 


frfl-^m  ?ff^Rr-5f^^^ 


PCHCEIASED  FOR  OOVEKNMtNT.  17 

"riff  a'isftff  IS  =5  Trs  ^Twft  JiRrSr  I 

»rw  gr^T^f^TTC  "ii^r  =r  w-fiTirr  ||  ^<;  || 
ift  ?'5rwff5rrrr«r  wfrm  II  s^n  \'^^\. 

No.  500. 

r!Trir<f»)»>jNi-^'n'?r>if5ii  i 
iS-sfiTffTrjF^'fft^  ^  =ri?r  hi:  II  '.  |I 

Rrq-^  1 

f^'CT  ?r«r?ir5iii5T!*irr  II'JI 
«Hm»i(t^5i'?*?r  5i=ri?'!T  II  HI  I 

^WJrrrT'irSR'cSffxfiR:  <T5!IT'n-%WiI:  ||'<||. 
MriTgi3'-^s  'rrr^CH  ^n^ij  ^^hti- 

•}1  ifraSOTTS^TJ^HlJ^fi^riT^  II  >s  II 
TT:   I 


18  KZTRACI'S  FROU  HBS. 

mfr^R  ^wrf^ffr  grir^  ^^^  \\\(^kri^ 

f^^  I 

f»Tfmm''=TRT  ^rr^JTr^RfTT^^ir  ||  ^^  || 

^r^  R?5ifTq;r%^q-  3i?Tfrr5«r:  5*ftw?r»T:  ||  ^v  || 
f^  MrfT'Tr'r^^TtTr^miT55[r^fi:?5rf^W5^^R^#^- 


PCBCHAaED  FOR  auvBBNHIKT. 


itsrT  X'-.W  ^'^  Ab%^  rt^pwm  fhf'iiM 'fmiiA^it- 
irrfr  s!iT^|f%Wc  H?nrif  II 

fffaftsift  im:^:  Ht^rrst  wif^w.  II  Xh  II 
idmi  stsf!  ^""IH  atsTT   fi,  II  !>fr==!irqTff>f:fii=rrft 
RtrT|ff  Pf:  HTw  I  ^^rfff^Rrtmi?  9fw  3A  '.'<  II 
No.  502. 

wr^sifijinrff  uft  ■»irt<"giT  ||  ^  || 
'f'J^  rwft  iit^sMrfi  «rt5rnw<»:  I 
'm^sK  ifturorit  13^  ^tsjs^  II  t  II 

im  =fnt  !ii%  nil  'jtv ^f  wc-'i  <fiT^  II  ^  II 

ifrrW  fWTfinT^nr*  rrHirf?'!  w  II  ■<  || 


tXIUACTS  rBoM  y»s. 


»(%  irar  wjiiiTrfii  irfrairtSt  1 1  "^  II 
^*  nffl  ^5f  Pism^j:  II  S  11 
v-ti^tuft^ijrftf^  >r^  II  "S  II 
^rm\  "fJifftft  4<'mi«t  II  ^  II 
t?5piF4'n'afs!r  trf^s^  II  S  II 
=ir=iiOT«f*^a»ir  'nisfti  «r*fr^<5Trs>r?i^l|  \  •  1 1 


FUKCKABED  F 


=mteniwitirreif  rarHifg 

No.  .i75. 

«IT »   1 1  f  TIT;  irwtfift  jn'Tj^'Jr'iiirt'r  I 

grit  wq'rfT^jtsf  3?r'frs':^i'™S  II  S  II 
\=i  inv-'iWi^narat'nriir^fr-r'r^gfis  «rurirt(.  I 

No.  061. 
3<ri*KIT^fr-'wr:  I 

si^ff^jCTiti.irs^  aarTCR^TH,  11  X  II 
^3  ^!ft5%:  *"iU*n"i^cii;  II  ^i  II 
ap>  ^iff^'rar:  wi  f^irTT:  ftigirj^m  II  ^^  || 

II  ftqifeiitniJift  jTwm  II 


22  EXTRACTS  rSOK  MIU. 

No.  676. 


0\ 


»T?rrs^sr  ?^^«TTnr  II  ^  II 
tHTTR  frF?T%s^iTrf3T4?'n-  ^r^y^rf^  II  "*  II 


PURCHASED  FOR  aOVHaNUtNT.  2S 

No.  698. 

ifr^rant  rft^i^ffi  »fi"^^^^?rift  II  ^  II 

wftnrf#T^fi?5^  HTfSf  mft*^>i^  ||  ^  il 

t3ffiSf[3'f?«rari]^:3r5'TT?rf  lUHHifVmfr  ||%ll 

\!^n'4  irajiiftsT  mPrami  =mriF'f(^  II  "  II 
ftft  MiiT>m'i5fWw%  I 

T^si  ^1TO[  ^iH  ]iTHW.  M"T;  II  X  "  H 


24  EXTRACTS  FROU  MS8. 

No.  711. 

?r^>T5rf ^^  ^rr%?r^:  irri'rr%fTq«r^irrfsrirr%#^^fq'5rft-Ernn^ 
T'T'TriT«r»Tfiffrr  ^m  ^r'jfrT'T:  w^c  II  X  II 
5^rfr?%^  'W'^r^r  %(frvit  JTRTRr"?  #cot 


FDBCBA9KD    FOB  OOVERKMKNT.  25 

jirsif^^rT^Tj'iBr  ^rraj  ?«:  wfsr^rtfi'tsrrll'*  1 1 
^^sirfpifl^'M  grvirt  T^vsi  5>  II  ^  II 
^54  35mW:  II  1*  II  HinSi'  rtft^  fi^  II 

wts^  ^siiffW!  aura:  ir<  II 
No.  716. 

fa"i5srfnT53  ^sf^  rnrrTiiTiiJra  II  ^  II 

TS't  Tit  51?<:(5I'PK!I^<tTjf[f^T  II  ^  II 

=?5i'a;rnt  j-i-!WT^:frii?r  f%«>irei:  ||  XfS  II 


26  EXTRACTS  FROM  US8. 

No.  716. 

5^Crf^iTrrf%TTr  Tffn:^^  ^  w^  ^  II  ^  || 

wr^n^i^ii^^r^^i^^  ir^rr^»nn^^  II  "<  II 
^fir  ^^^5«TfiTR^rT^'?«n3*Tri^  II  ^  II 
;T?n":^5^?n  %^^^  %Rffirr5»ft^  II  ^  II 

No.  725. 

«T?Pitfit'^-g"5rNTr-^^Hr«r:  I 


PueCUASGD  FOR  GOVERNMENT. 


'jlx^^ir^^efJ-'f^'  f^trft  II  ^  II 
3f?w 5  ff?«f#  =1  awtr  1  'iwm:  II  ',  li 

sfl^^  ^f^Slrf^  =1  3IiTt!ir»I?RT  II   ^"t 
fft  ■rasrft'Ti  stwrnsTfTTOt^fffilt  jimwii:  ll^i^ll 
^"S^-i^r^TigsS  ?«5  l%Ts  'friTpiirnftiir: 

srsrH?T  5^iff»^<i  «cs^(*5rj5nrf5>:  11X11 

3trT:  Mfiitra?  fBifStyfr  ^jnitr  Tn'Jr'jr:  II  'i  1 1 
ImtaRrcft-  =Tff  Sj  5*i^q:  I 
fTOirfrfir'nT>  Til&f  ??t:  II  ^  II 
CT^rf*  wwin'sm^'sfrft  I 
Pi!%rit=ni^=it  uq-^fTOTTtii  II  K  II 


28  SXTRACTS  fROU  USB. 

MfW  irr^  %w  f^ffR^^t  II  ^  II 
^^TT^'E^f^^  <T«r  II  ^  li 

qrmi;  isTT^frf^  ^»mt«i  II  ^  ll 

c?^'JTfW'^rs?T  Hf^T'l^  II  ^   II 


FUBCBASSU  FOR  OuVEBNHICNT. 

-a 

TjmRiswf  «rft  HT^^rssjit  rSrll  X<i  II 
*ft  ?i:<rv*ft  ft<:f aprf^  if^  CTiPscin]  II  \^  II 

^it  ^W  STJH:  'jftq^  st%3  Swi^  II  X>S  II 


30  BXTBACTS  FBOH  U8S. 

^%5T^j:%5^  ^^rffr  (%»Tr^  ^^^  ^ifiT^f^:  ll^^li 
'Tfr  ^':rc*5i^iT^^^  sr^sr^TT  ^r  ^rfi^  ^[r^:  II  ^^  II 

^^  vr;R-^:  ^f^W^^R  ^^2r:  JT^K  f^^r: 

jsTTfrrt  ^nr^r^  ^r^rrcaFrf^  5'?BT^frr:  II  ^^  || 


PCHCHiBED  FOB   aoVEGNHKHT. 


fiSdKidltamftaiTyrSirrHT'ttlTF^tffT    I 

OT^'iTvtirrts'r  hittj  gT^t  mvf:  ^mnw:  ||  H^  II 

F^Wf^r^SKfl'-S^ft  ^  S'flHrtft  T'vjH  ^  II   ^o   II 
^(IT;;iT»R«'ft!f5^JCA»W*'il'S'»Jr:  II  'A    II 

;fnfS?tm%i5ft  TMr'mi'i*^  ^<n^[^^]«l 


EITRACTd  rSOH  MIR, 


^^iT  ^gv:  %^  fr^TT^  srn:m(T:  ||  ^^  || 
»r^is'^^^tiT^v<«<HMiMi5^^^^|I\  It  ^«  It 

Tf^^^t^n^Tfrfri  g^f^  i|  HX  II 
^^rr^!  ^iTf^hnr^rspTT  t^^i^jt^ati^  II  'H^  II 


PUEICOASKD  tOlt  aOTEftNUtNT. 


^r^Ji^^i+irt^  I  fTTV  g^%^  rrsTj^rTr  'H'ldiH'^i- 

(rffii  sMr  fm  gfS  (trrr  fff%%Tt  ta^  1  iwa  tft  II 

N.  743. 

W-iftgjr  sniwft  •fi'ft^iW  rfniftn  I 

iTam^nWi'-^  5n«^  =iinntf1_  II  X  II 

5*T  !ts^  It  TW  5?  II  '(  II 

«•  Mt'i^'«*<i«ii^«riii=i  PITT  II  »  II 


J 


EXTBACT8    FROM    USB. 


i 


TJfi  3r^>T%?fr  f^?r*  «rRBr(Hi*<i  II  X  II 

wWt  'ranwfn'fiT  ff  r'mjn:  w  Hjtqj  ||  ^  || 
«t  Jtra-i  ^rfift  ff*  WIT  ^T:  f%ftwwrarfiT 
*Tsr>rjTpT^r?iT^St  ufitjfS  nr  imrs  I 

Sr*  iraf^atiTf!  ftsptirf  (rr(?srct=n«Ti  II  •*  II 
ajoiwr  <i'!t;  II 

No.  838. 

W°-aTR'^fi>m^-H'Ha»HHffi*ritJi  gft 

»nf%^  ^ral'pnp'n'  ft^tfTtrt  «%  II  \  )| 


FUBCaiflED  FOB  flOtEBKMBNT. 


w*:  II  ^  II 

No.  764. 

W-wft^iirs-^jHW  RatSTRPi  irRfioiiiH,  I 
■rsregsi  Tftif!  f^'tH  ?r«nn'f5*=r>n'MqiT:  II 

iPT  Tffra^^tR^rftfiicf  ifTssjii  ftftitJi  1 1 

554  irqrsHu  II 
r«T<T  fm  II 

»ftiF!r«ifrr  %n  im^\m4vi  II  ^  || 

Hwiji  «rr«iyWft>iR!  II  <!  II 


36  tXTRACTS  rsoH  HU. 

qspfJTf^^n?^  (%[<»r]  ^^^  r^  J^rr  II 
f%cW5  r^sT^^  !n4«i*^  "rnftpT^'  1 1 

No.  784. 


^"f  ^mfi  3fr^  sfpff^  ^'^?f^(:)  II  ^  11 
^r  s^:  ^f^rT:  jrf^r  5^;  *fNft«r^in^:  I 
5T5*T%?f  ^^^^RT  f%r^i^  »r  »T«ren^^jT  ||  v  n 


FDltca&SSD  rOB  OOVIRHMEMT. 


jrirt  f^irgis^5=i5r5^ii*i«^  II  ^  II 

RTjd  i«*n%  II  !i!f  11  Rtikiirt^  «^- 
5(0->s>s  ^  «g;t?'!trwrr  ^[ft:  II 

^■KsJtas  ^:  fitsHfr^ir^tft''*?:  !l  \  II 
sirs'!  ft^ifjaif^iiflw  I 
No.  S16. 

nr^'i  n»<irBft  !pf9fSt<:R=it»^:  ||  X  II 
Wr  ^  ft^XTj  ^mr^^RpftffigCT  irffrr- 

(5ii)!i'%=t  ft*i  nftn-tfl  rmrft  «trT*r  II  <(  II 
TmiTiT!«^i5|»rtjf>iiras%ffr^5rsi5witftH^  I 
!nn4>n'>!  isft^^ftAnT^jTwRrawSlUli 

ftwwy'ri'r  it  ^  =ra^  =ir^  n  vwmii  I 
3r^i;5'iifStfVis(Srtrtffi»rPr  i^"}!- 
f"Itf««t=l,  ■K'l*^t^3  1:  ^tft=^W»iI25fi  II  K  II 


38  XXTBACrS  FBOM  X9S. 

T'T^^Trf^  5f:  JTT^jt  II    ^    || 

f%rRr  r^  f%5T^Tf^3r?iT  II  ^  || 
^5^^  TFT  ^nRfPt^r*!^  I 

^ffnr^  ^c  8T?ftT«T  II  ^  II 
cHJTff^Hq^TJir  »Rr»TJjj^  II  ^  || 


P0RCBAS8D  FOR  OOTBRKMRKT, 

>jWt  ft^TfTinnn:  jiftifi'iflm  II  ^\  II 
irs^rTfi  5r«^j:vni#5fifi  II  \'(  l| 

tf:   "T^lkTOTTRft  T'^l    II    X^    II 

=Etfl'?r4'flftTT*TTR4<lRHIH:  I 

^flTiniftrjTff'^!':  ^'ITT:  II   \'<  II 
m^tfifrt  nHjir  t^to  «rssir- 
H^f  nrcv<iPr?rayt  f^)"  if;  | 

«rai!wm?rdwn^<*?«^  II  X't,  \\ 

^  aiilflf^^rtfll   ^rf^iy^^lHT   It   \S   It 


40  EXTRACTS  PBOU  X8S. 

^^rr  ^^;  fgrii-  f^^n^  WKi^j^t  t|  ^^  II 

»T5ft^f^^4^'iirFr»T«r?r'r?»^r^^^^»t^  1 1  ^0  i) 

rr^i<^*ini*iMii'cw  I 
«rf?^%3i?Jiirm  gjft^  l|  ^^  || 

f^:%T»inT«ff%^r  f^^r^^  *\hh\  t^- 

^f'jrcT^^f%f%K5>T5Rr»08n5ni[Tr»r^- 
Frf^F^^JT^»Tr«rf 5^f?«T^  ^?%!in!r  mf^  | 


rOKCtlASKD   POK   JOVGBHMKKT. 


dm  ynrtr:  frwjj  "rt  f^^  ^Jf  ftT- 
jtffg  fnrwt^  TOftit  'f^t^fi^jj  II  H^  II 

Pi-M*  PiriTm  5i3rr>rt  ^natft  ^rwtfirifnt- 

fis- wi^^ifft  OT  €ri%i33T  !n»!iri7=^™r^  1 1 1  ^  1 1 
Tstws'nts'td  Tsg^r  umt^-.  if^-.  ||  »^  || 


42  SXTBACTS    rSOM   KM. 

JTr€RR>T^JT=3r^f%f|fTq«JT:TH^I1^5rr 

mA  ^rraRt^fTc^  ft^r^nrf  5rn??«ricHi*c:  II  v  || 

No.  838. 


imt  (%«37^  PwrrT  g^i(  !i5aBii%wrirfr  II  ^  I 

tWirfJr'TI^IT  ^Hft  IT?  fsTOT^T- 

"3^'''"^'^^  '"I*  5nr^=w=i:  II  ^  II 

S?"^=rRT:  ^5>ni:  fV^f^THW^:  l|  ><   II 

viTrr[^^sr»TTit]jrijrftnrttii|"il'i  II  ^  II 
w>iritst'rt«t=i  ft^r  Tmn%i'*m  II  ^  II 
#r5rrr^=i  BiTwHrfcTcfr  R>frq%  ||  >9  || 

No.  869. 


44  EXTRACTS    FROM   MSB. 


No.  887. 


iT^psft^jRwasr  rairrrff  few;  I 

iTgtl>ITfft%#»fr  ^^filTRTT:   I 

^rriTft*virfSrs  ^  irer  jj^- 
i^mnm  i'n;fi"rrsmTi5r[  &  ]  | 
!??ri%'4?iiTr^«r55i=r^ff«re^  [  ^q-  ] 
T^  ^ftrwiirmft  T^jfWH  II  \\  II 

<j?r  (%rf%ii:  #T*rt  imii  II 

No.  859. 
mfe^^TT^^: tSTSTT^:  I 

^i^  ifr=^^RiT=irt  f%>nt  %?iTrriirnr:  II  ',  || 
>ir5!tr(:  )ift(iRrrtwi7  frars  CTpf  WBiit  jTiTi^  II 5^  II 


46  KZTftACTS    VBOM   KM. 

9T3i%rT^  tf^  ^ffft  ^"^Hprsni;^  II  ^  II 
^^r3f:"Tr:  5fn:r  ^^'in^tn^inwr^^rrriir:  II  ^11 

^c^r  rrf^T^f^^n"  fyn^:  wfir^«n-  5ir^»Tf^:  li<^|| 

SR  ^I^PTl^^Sft^SR-:   ^5l^<*llch<:    II     ^    II 

»T*r*Trgrr%  fr%  JB'^nr  II  ^  || 
^^TT'irr'^  gCfgfr  jTRf^:  sfrr^er^RTH^.  | 
'^i  w^ii^  ffrrt  «f^#ff%«f?qr:  iRy*!^  II  ^  II 

«^  ^irrfr^^rf*^  if^^r^n-  II  ^  || 


PURCHASED   I 


?rf?»"i%53?^!t«5ir:  | 
f^5riif[!Jj5frt<.immT  II  \\  II 

tRt!>ni»frri'Il  gam; 

PIT^mit  f^f5i!rH«T:   1 1   X'i  \\ 

>f^>r3Tftj!fr  f%jsOT?t3^;  I 
iHm^^'mi:  w«*  '^iftis:  II  \^  II 

aSTjft^  q  S?^*  II    X"  II 


J 


'18  EXTRACTS  FROM    HSS* 

^r»pJTr^Tr?»T7r?^^r^5'ijfrr^RrfiTt5f err  ^ 


?Tf gr-%s^pi%  ^f%5Trf^7ffrf f^fc?nf^rr 


^Ptsr  yft-wjtr  5%^Tafr>  ^  sr  II  '(^  II 

■T^irgiTfif  i^  «rf%=riif  ||  1.'i  || 

q!*  tTcHitm'il:  ^TfS'iTftftTn'^^rar^rf^n.ll  '<'<  II 
5S^>S=t!TSfr7>n-m7:  limifft^  II  ■<  II 

^o-«^    II   f(%  H«>1  ^i3IT^5riT   II 


M  EXTRACTS   FROM   H58. 

aiT  swt  (%wr^3HTr  ^fRi^^irr  7%t^wiiT?  |  \ 
«f^:  53ir1rrfrfrft  w  wt^HtH- 

wr^  ^  «<«T^f4^fi^w  II  «  II 
stirsftj  H'^TPWff'n^a'ffrst  ifiir^  I 

^  ^Sftft  Wfx'  I  fir  ir^rffitr^stim  "iwrjrrg  sttc^  ^■ 

*Tr5fm»TreTC'^  3TRIT=ff  ftf^ff  ^RrTfTIT  |  Taj  'T  HH*i  fTklKM 

5!;!rftft  ww'-rcfSinr^m'RT  II 


PURCT1A3ED   FOB    OOVERSMBST.   i    (  0^  tC:':^    \^. 

f^iiiwrar  siirfSr  iif&T:  It  ^^  II 

ff  m^>is-mij^'m 

witfm  wft  ^Tsptirerf  i  ||  X'*  II                 ^h 

vnin:r7'T?rsTW'H+  ^^  Rr^raiCTft                  ^| 

'f^rTrrjS  HfTTn'm:  fft^  f^V^itir!!:  i                  ^H 

%Pr^sT^rsfiT*i  fR^:  Hsinr^r  f^^^■.                   ^H 

TjTr  If  It  f*a!^t  FftRrq  Tiftsiif^^irirPi:  1 1  1/  1 1       ^M 

W  =irWCI3I^T#5J>t  t:                                               ^M 

*s  ft-j^irar  mRflirrrT:  1                         ^H 

w'^^^ffl'^^rf^^r'T                                  ^^^^^H 

n?3r!irnrT3ir'9f%'?'.  II  \%  |l             Ji^^^| 

^itw*  sif^mTf  =?9rr?T-                           ^B 

wa-irar  T5?y^5  jjir;  1 

itJi^iir^ltH'jSfRfilf^ST: 

ifrft^ii  I'ftilTi  Sj  WWT:  II  ^»   II 

pri%?t=tii?racaT<iwft-  I 

iirair  wTiHiij  iT^^ct  II  '^l  II 

fr>  'fttwnT^TiTTrgyTO|Rn"»'iwii'ii**'l;yT! 

^mHimniW 

n« 


#!rrT*  jitf'riir'sintra  Wtrn  li  ^*9  111 

No.  1333. 

«rT!T5f3>f%mir'i  jrTcnflf  fltrrft  ^r;  ||  x  1(1 
a^d^'nc?*  HHiPi'-ii  iftfraiiTirr  II  X">  II 

S5W~5P(5frf5(lf9TwWt  If  "RfiitT  II    X»   II 

s^rst^  "rfSMT  TinptR^  9rsir  irer  II  r,^  || 
HT  wrtri  t  TTtTRl  T  ^  Rj  atftft  II  x^  II 
THf  wtmf)  WKt^rn^  grT  aflft  II  \v  || 

M^l^uK'!"!"!!^  ITTT  ^'T  MHI"l*l|y    I 

qijrffwtifiTf  T»rft«r«Rr  RrSrar>t  n  ^"^  ll 
ftfti'it^Rrii  wiwr<ir<t  inr  W  snrr  i 
i5fr*ift  ftsra  firf^jfl'iWTTiipf  II  XS  H 


rQRCIIASGI)    FOU    OOVSRNUKNT. 


«fSwrer^t«ra>Tr3Twv=iB!r*Hrft5Cf  I 
fmfin^msnJift  a^ra^if  fir  ^nrtiRij- 

!^CTI'ff^'l^f^^^^rtH■^a^ii'^^ftH''ithT^=p^^1'^- 

ftftCriHl^:  +rtHlf^^  f^TH»T^:  l)l^<l#r^^: 


flO  KmiACTS   VKOU    HHa. 

No.  1026, 
w"   u^  StfTprgn  5?^  ins  airr  »ihi3 

^S^lt  *Hrtli(MH  »I^  H,^  HfH  iriN  (T- 

«ftTiFiTr?t%=i  a^TiTi^HiJitir't  !m^:  ||  ^i  || 

5^<ma<^-iH  Itif^ii^  ^ti  5  9rf  w^-.  |i  ^  n 
f^T"!,  I  "^  «rl3   f^?ir3iPiTW^(%ft<r'ranT  |  w%  sf^^- 

Trsi^sinr^Brf^ft  sp^jtW  sfr^^  ^i^-iii^lii 
iTCTRiTR^St  ^j  ;r  trait  Tfi  ?w^  II  ^  || 

^f  ^iffe^sr  fiiTOTwrfitirtT^  II  if*  I 


ffintsirsilg]  Ti^nriTrfSt?i[«3Tn>-!irfiTi]>icniiT!  *- 

ii  "xH  ftfifiT3'i?(sf<rSfr«^c7i";  II  't  II-" 

»urTtf?>5rirfRc  <i<r  MRTofrT  ift  ri"rrf  I 

MfHi''n'5^^?r'*^'n'5i;  'SrMt'^rrar^  f- 

SIT:  «tf^^^T^'^  jfTTSTretmsR^cf^lT 
itft^TiiTrH  II 

^SUftWi'FWtlTr^iltHIHSU  II  S    II 


56  EZTBACTS   FROM   MSS. 

^^^  ^  ^rwr^^^nrcJiT  II  ^  II 

irr?^:f  f^TR^:  #^3?f  f^rqfJF^^fi^:  11  ^  II 

TcTtw^f^  TT^r^^msTTlr  ^^1  '^:5  f^'  ^  ^rOf^ 


FUK0BA3KD   rOR   OOVEHNUEHT, 


pra1t«'rat  nHTiffirft  ^ftmrSi  iraS  II  «<    II 

5Tfig'^ri)|i|^<i"ji"iiJifSni|i  i^rrPT^ft''?!^^  ['flfiwr] 
^^f^S';  wjf**tt'!!  ^  ^  it  wnf^^  II  >s^  II 

No.  984. 

nstfrjt^i-rwjSt  I 


?ri%  «.Tfts^(sftvtr=R: 


II  ^  II 


^T  ftd^Rf^  ^ni-ift*!  rn^  11 
at*  surr  "tfrffif  ^ 
■jg'  jTT^f  ^  fintr^  HIT:  I 

*i  3%  swtiflirt  'PI.  II  ^  II 


58  EXTRACTS  rsou  HSS. 

»f  n^3T%  r^f^^tr:  II    ^    II 

Ji5?r'TC«r  Tft^  fit«r^  f^^fj- 

aTT"!^:  I 


FDItCHASBD   POR   OOVSRNMENT, 

No.  969. 

rtHtlK*i*iy'T:   WT^i   II 

No.  100). 
ril*H'l'i*H|-t*:  I 

»iro-Hii|i!(H>^  !nn=ii9n%Ss<r^  I 

"fiif  ^ird  fls^  Tirf^OTtvu.ti't,  II  \  II 

uvftm  nm  9fm\v  lis'vt^  wA  ||  ^^  || 

CT13^  (^^s*  nr^T  f*^RiT:  II  ^v  II 
RW  r's  iTOT  **  r^i  ft?'  ?fliran  I 
^tjiwS-  imr  »r»^  >ii«nii>!tftt  «r>tn^  ||  ^t!  || 


60  EXTRACTS   FROM    HSS. 

No.  1026. 

5^^?g^3pr^  tttff^^  ?<??  5  5f4  ^i5t:  li  ^  || 

sETj^c^r^  I  rTSTT  =5r  flgrrsTHT^  I 

fT^'TTc^^f^n  ^?  T  srjt  "jrw*  ^qpi;  1 1  X  II 


FURCHASIID   FOIt    QOTEKIlMBN'r, 


?rar3*R;ii  I  JTfr  I  ^s  f fS ff?!c%>iBW3iff|  qtiijftnw- 

3:»ft^!«W%  ^rR=ii«H*i5i  X  ^  S  ■<  itS  ^rrfSsr  ^^  fit  ?r^r 

^m  1  inrr  I  rwitre^KT  ^ «'srra%  ^st: 

WW!  jirw  TlWift  m-THF:— 

HH'iHsHim  I3r>i"(f5<ij|'nw5?fi"ifrft!  HHtar  II  ^  II 

vpti  "iwji^nt:  HHim  I 

No.  :029. 

an  "-a^^Ssg^'i*"!!  «P(- 
(t^tnj^ffnriHT!  I 
ft^ij  =1:  a  Pii:  iftrt  PiR- 
^<:#i«r<ftwaKBn  liMi 


62  EXTRACTS   FBOV  MBS. 


^;rf?iT?e5''i%f^r[»3w]»r^c^fi%^%wVif^t  11X^11 


PURCBASBD   FOR  OOTSRHMINT. 


^:ft#n-!nTi  Sim:  I 

No.   1030. 

Wink  iftTfaPrfSmrai  s^*  '^  Jl+i«*OfiRi(ii(,  1 1  ^  1 1 
irroT'irsifg  ts:  ^hb:  (fiftPiTi^  gro  Tfts;  ir<|| 
aTCTwrftTfts'ifiiRi  »fkif«wi  RftWinti  II  H  II 

*5«>T  fs  IT*  (TTTfni  lk<^  n  H^i:^  ||  >s  || 


i 


68  XXTnACT§  ntOM  HBS. 

•r»nsw#  siJmrRjftici  II  X  || 
giigcr'Pirr%%TrHigni3r!tr7'iink'HTTi'^nfti-d"'Hr   »mti- 

=rc«f«;  i^^mwwT  II  ^  II 

iri%t!r(irrwr^  (r  wsrw  =r  (%o^^5:5^^-^i:  1 1  ^  'H 

?(fq  !n=i  iif&T&fyfr  II  ^^  |l 

If*  tSrTirr-'miSjfiw"!  (f5Tr<-iFr>Fr'rar5"^-5^fttf^ 
iram  triTr%w  am^r  I 

No.  1174. 

-^^   wc'i-iifcg;^:  ^w  w5t!fRin?n:'j5f5rrg,  I 
V      fff  =iT>ifrf5rfi  !!it:  'ntfTf  «wit,  II  ^  II 
\  Wfti-'i  ^5W  91^  ^^m  ^T^tfit^  I 


TDRCnASID   Ifnn  'IrtVERSaENT.  -08 

No.  1120. 

ir?:?^-Tr'n'%rifr  >Tf%>iT'3^trwfl'  II  ^  II 
^"-MPiraraspifSr^  yt"ii«»i    HTfrt^f*  II  ^'•.^  II 

fft   ^[T'fl'I*^  ffSTTSifraS  Pl1t5IW*si-1I<r:  ll^^ll 
No.  1137. 
>n!r^l^?-fa-^=T^1:  I 

■ift-^iTw^rrr  ffltd  %s3Tf  *>  II  '(II 

njjfi;  s>i%ctw?im  *>  Ptrisn^tir'T  1 1  s  I 
^%^  Rrg^T^ijI^^WH  5%«r^^  I 
»tffi1:5nr?r5'tf!r  ^f^t  mM  %%i  iSf  II  V  II 


<<  II    ^M 


66  EXTRACTS  PROM  MSB. 

T'E^r^  ?fJTfjiTg  rft  ^»Tn%  II  ^  II 

^r^  "TT?rf^sf  JPT  ^sf  ^r^  »tn^  II  ^  II 
#MTf%^w^^q-^3  ^if^^¥:  II  X^  II 


PURCHASED  POn 


frtf^sF^^Srsjra  5W  nV^jfi^iTiT  |l  ^^  || 
J'BiFf  l%CTr^^f  ^^  (TTJ  1 1  ^'<  II 

wrii  TT'twSaT-.ftr^iFtrwT^iTri;  I 

iHT:  frsT?7  ai^fT  ^"ftwrwf  !r!r5rTt^||1,<^  || 

sr^^cCTT  fiT>n-%  5f^  •fir^fs^m  ij 

No.  11C7. 

j^'f  sr5r!^fViw35^=<t  fl^rrfimin  |i  ^  | 

No.  1109. 


130  EZTRiCfS    FBOH   HS8. 

If^TT  f^iTPrl"  ^nrf^gRT  5?5^T  frfrr  kn-tt^  \ 
•T^H t H H <i M ?i JT^f5rfr?r?5TW*i^>  II  ^  li 

«Tf%f^?f  ^RTls^n^t  ^^  ^^miHrfiTl  II   ^   II 

^rw^r^Rr:  I  ^f**    ^^^'>    II  ^«>    X^^**   't^  %T 
w=?rO^?^<3rrfTfTr  I  5*  fd^r'^T  Ryf^  I  ^  jtw^  II 

No.  1392. 

an* — See  Dr.  Keilhorn,  Report  1881,  Page  41. 
qo  -^>ipfsngTP^R^H^rf%^    ^M*^Rr;||  X*  II 

'^^mm  II  ^^  II  4mtf  ^ff^^r  \^^%  II  hh 


P1I80BASETI  FOB    GO'ERNMRST, 


nir%  ^  Hfijiiftft  SfeaTTiTPT  "rat  Pnrjf^- 

nur  #t  ^%  ^wm  II 
siMt  Hf^m'  rtT  fts^r  nt^oit  ftn^  I 
smrtr:  BUgw.  5riTsi5r=m^inr:  II  \  II 
Ifsr  U^^tiSr  »frgwf5Rr>int4'9ra!^  I  n^ir 

^"-wsswsff  Hj4 1  aTtrTsimSffwrMr  i  sir  I 
iftS  !#!(Jtwft  Ira's  ^iSa?!  \\\  W 

^Ift  *t  frRij;  inrwn  II  ^  II 
11(511  [^TJTt'i^.i]'!*-^  ifjunrwifsi  tn^iS  II  ^  II 
ffH'j5^^ffr'R:iT<'5i  wTTri'jr^ji:  II  *  II 
Trts^!rni=i  ity'^fei  irr:  II  <^  || 
•inft^KHiiHifl:  Tfffpr  l^r^!  II  ^  II 


i 


70  F.xTTiACTs  rnoM  MSS. 

^r^  ^tTq^:  ifJTrrsfj'il-:  mwi  ^^  ^il";  i 

3l»nC^:  II  ^  II 

^jn-.  Mff^sr^sT:  ^?rr?Tf>T[T]«fsr:  IM    || 

'i^^rjJT  3Tq-  nTiTJTq-"^2r  >Tfpa<t»<nr»i^|  I  ^  « || 
iff  Tf  ^«rr^JTiTr»Tm*rr  ^^^:  Mrf^pnr?rHtsij?r^  1 1  ^  \ 
^fr:  Mrf^^^'^sjjTTc'TfrfSTiTr^r:  II  ^^  || 

#^^:  WWW 


rUBCIlABKn  FOB  QOVEnNMENT. 


II  \\  II 

II  ,>s  II 

rf  «i*  f3l1=jirr:  fftTTsfnCiCr:  II    '.^   II 

w j  T^rsiri^  fWwt^'cnJr:  II  \^  || 
ifift:  rtiiCTirPiT  03Trrf9i=nr?|r!ir-.  I 
iftfsm' M<j(T3[r  nsfasB^flrrarr:  II  S"  II 
VFru-Fstfr^Stsj^Tr  siraprj^ft  sun 


72  EXTRACTS  FIIOM  HSS. 

TfSr:  ^^r^=^srni%  ft^e^iid)  5?sqW^:  II  R\  || 
^RgfT:  ^q'ff^?T(%n'[f?cy#]r5inr^f%»n^II^^|| 

^'^mm  ^^  ^rrfirf  HTf^?^  II  ^%  \\ 


FUBCHABBD  FOR  QOVERNUENT. 


fK^iT  TBTt  ^r^^r  5^frr: 
IHTT^J  wiJhww^,  II  ^  »  II 

fit  !rat  f%feftir*5ii_[3ni]  II  ^\  || 
«Rf*5irir^i^^«rii%  rg5tgp«i']»il[q>]air>  | 
'ftwwPTjt'sSi^  ^Rrftit  Tiitr  %tr  II  ^f  II 

No.  1175. 

*iNUi^fiTTCr-nt'rtB''ift'i  I 
W-lj  «l  II  wrer=rnfh8^  sffjmr'JiTRt  (^^ts  I 

«^fs<f  gi%4r«s7r  ifra^7=rr5^:  II  ^  l| 

^ffW^ros^s^PT  |iW^  it-  im:  II  S  II 

vrfSisi^ffiid^.  fti^  w  T^RsT  II  ^  II 

^■irif!  II 

gif45^T»iift!nS  im:  sfss  <r?wv.  II  ^  || 


n  «ZTK&CT8  rBOK  USB. 

No  1178. 

f%r5fitf^5^  ^r^Tf^TT  'MKi^'*iiMf^<ir  II  ^  II 

^^T^TTf  JTSTfTTlt  «R«n  'Ifffir  TTfPf  ||   ^^   || 

Jt  JTff^f^'Jfr  Tft^  3Tf^  «iff3  q7r»n-q"  IK  ^11 

n  ^r^l^ff^^  Jiar^  (%T^rRr<^  ^  II  ^  »  n 
3TiTr^irTfTRvr  irf?rR^  ^#r»Tsrr^r^pr  1 1  sf  II 

No  1182. 


FUBCB&8ED  VOB  oovBBiiiriirr. 

'iHitii«!sRt  j<m«i>(Ki«f&«t3jw^  II  X  II 

%«ras^:  T?rf%^  =r  srAirniOTTt  ||  ^  II 
^TlHI-^  flr^'irjj^:  H'«JH=tLH41^dlJHrth:||  t  1 1 
SITST  !ftft^5iT^f4:  ijiTraVil^aw^  II   <i  It 
flc4l<IMtH<l'IH?«l   g*^iJi:i"-H*l'f't^  t 
TSfsitW  if!*  f^Tfr't:  gftfilCT^^f^llfi   II   %   II 
«t  H^  ^^  Prt  N'(R(MH<(>:4<.:    II    «  II 
«'^^  V^^  ff^^TT  ftplW  II  <   II 

wpri  5rfnr*  ^f  1  ^ftiwrosnt:  II  <  II 
•ifinaBPiiiRJi  imRiisriifsit:  ||  \°  || 


76  EXTBACTS  ntOlf  H88. 

No.  1187. 

f^^Mi^^i^Miii  f^snr^  w^^sKi  *im\  II  ^  || 


PURCHASED  lOH  aOVERNMENT.  7 

wi<(«(*(j  ^3ir  ?rf3rii%(:H)  ^rsipiHr  ?Rr  II  ><  II 

H??r^  5Tf*^t1=*)H-dIT<T%^  ni<3-«  T  'T'T  1 1    ^    1 1 
>)«<i**lfl  Tf^IITIHdiy^^  ^STT^PTfl^r^jl^:   II    ^    11 
No.  1201 

^ftTfalTO?!  "iRmWJtiT!    II  ^   II 

^ftfiASwi^  ^HSsj=n'[in]2;  ||  ^  || 
Rm^^rgr^^saft:  inr«nt  a^3nhqtR=8  ||  ^  || 


78  BXTBiCTS  VBOH  KSS. 

No.  1205. 

frr  ^^^5  ^uk  H%  H%  ir«l^<n^^i  II  <^  ij 
j^fT^f^Tf^  11    II  ff^  ^r^w«'<i«<wl^t<i  ^:  ^nnHT  II 

No.  1209. 


PtFRCHABED  FOB  QOVHBKMBMT.  *» 

q^  v\^  (fit  5ftOTra«»Tf*tri%  *SiTi5?T«ft*im  *- 
ft3iiHH<i<-il    <ri%OT»rr?irr*'rfttfwPr*%iTWBT9ft'nr- 

- -    lisnil  Xi""'. 

No.  1213. 

flo5rt°-=twr  wft-ffTrt— 

RiTiTif  5rii!nrf  ijuf^ftft  II  X  II 

<j5rr«tg^arjrT7  (rs^rarr  t  II  \  II 
ijo^'-THT  tTHPrrft  5rf»iiT  vftrjft-a'WiTr  I 
HJtT^JTT'f  fi|"i<m<  JTffWtl"  II 

ft « ^  "-Him  "  -v  S^HiT'nf?  jsiJrr  ^t''i*<»imn'«i  I 
fCTTfff^  HTf?  ifjwrt^  H«nir  II 


I 


80  BXTBACT8  FROM  XS8. 

No.  1216 


STT**— TpI^  (^  *RS(r  Hf^  ^  f^%^:  I 

No.  1218. 

sTc^rr^^rR:^^  t^rf^^ftRmrr'^  II  ^  ^  ij 

n  J^f^fi  ^5^  ^^rif  hR*4^  II  ^^  II 
Iff "f  ^nrr^q-  ^^gmH^ji^imOq"  j 

No.  1223. 
^7?Tf^-m^^  I 


rilKCHASED  FOR  C 


stH^irrRrqftirn;  vh  HuftV  rnr-.IR  f*'^""  1 1 

t«r  TO'a^'JJ- iTRRf*  nHfStS:  f^r"m||  >(  pf  ">'^'"(<(ll? 

SSiit^irjiwftrr  TTOrsspiS  ||  t  pr°  x^X'<  II? 

rfiTsm^rO  II  fSr"  S?^  ft"  '('i^  fnfffw^iiiw  -^^4 
lif^i^^:  II 


g2  £STKACTS  FBOH  MSB. 

No.  1227. 

^sTf^fST^  ar^T'PTs^  «m?nprr  II  ^%  j| 
3T<:<Tsr^3Trii'n?r  ^r?RnF#  f% t^  >Tf^^  1 1  ^ ^  II 

?rfl'rs':«r^^5oir  a^RTiJTryr  II  ^H II  «hi<AUHc<(4;^R:| 

No.  1230. 

"Tr^5T^^^^7  'jRarr^^frfq^  II  ^  Ij... 
^^  ^  I 

fTc^r  f^fJrfnrnr  ^jtkhmm^%  Pr^^s^nni;  II  X  II 
^n  ^"^^^  ^f^^**  \\^^w.i^w^  \^^^  ^^t  |... 


POncHASED  FOB  OOTBRNHBNT.  88 

No.  Ii32. 

tnr  ^<  fir"  !j?nsf«rmd='n)npr  f^ffts:  w«»:  II  ^"t 
icsq  Vft  5^^  m^  %  jir^rai>!  I|  ^  || 


84  EXTRACTS   FROM    H8S. 


No.  1239. 

fjT^K=rir  II 

frrn^i^l^  r%?i^fTr:  'Tr'Tr(rr)'=sr'fr^niT:  I 
^r^>JjrR5irJTR:  ^^s^fnr^sjT^  II  X  II 

^^(^^^^^[^  f^^r^^^^r^^:  II  ^11 


PPRCHA3ED  FOH  OOVBRNUENT. 

«!ftrrP'^'i?tii=i  ^^siR-j^piiTi  II  "* 
(fi^!^vf:m'!Tfi!^^m^vtw\  I 
ftim'n'itift'rf  ^^^anrgtreRr  II  "^ 

3=iift  ^Trftsjjrf&fiTfi:!  fr  wss  II  «  II 

5»iri  ^Ra  ^sr  ii'ma=ic'r'iir'?t:  II  ^  II 
wjSinl 
No.  1241. 
WT=?^rff^:-»R-«iC:  I 

SIT" -Till  wi?^n?c*  f?r^r  fST^r^Tt^l 
%!!r*?;i!isr?!t  siire^nMW  11^  1 1 

B*  infrspr  5viiF%  »<ins<ii  ^t  ^r^frnc  ll^ll 

tr5rr?iK=Tir(9Rr  wr^  a^t^^  II  ^  II 

a'ri  ftiiTT  T^:  inra'c  ft  iftv"ri  II  '<  II 

ftf>rft«"i  Hi!i*^<(i"iftte  I  jmw  if#lii  I 


86  EXTRACTS    rROV    MSB. 

%c^?Hg;?T?^  fRi^d(^w<i  II  X  II 
^  5f^jrf  ^#it  ^  Pr2r»TR[f^m^wPr  II  ^  II 
5«itr^  ^r?^  srr^tr  jht  "rw  5  ^«r^  il  ^  || 

%Jir^  ^i^^^rr  »nr«4n«^^t  tt:  1 1  ^  || 

No.  1242. 

^TfrtT^^jf  ^  (^Km  Tpn^  ||  ^  ||  ... 

•^  \^  II  ^S^  II  •" 


PORCHASED  FOR  QOVEBiniENT. 


wpfwnl- fforaf  ||^«  I  ^i'A  II 
wr  f^^T^nTTW^r:  %(%?(,  II  ■•• 

ftmfrai'at  ^9.  |  !(=«K  || 
^HT'ar  II  i"  I  '(l,^?  II 

»I1  «fc^t1TRwr:[?]TqrT:[lT:]5rftiT     ... 

■A  II  li^  I  R\^\  II 

1,0  ^o^_|!j  ...  .fir-jifr  ^rrmftTift    "im  ^raiift- 
awr  5w%  II  '^^  1  ^'x'*"  II 

<ifi:'^=J  H"ifl>  I 

9TT^  I 
No.  1248. 


88  EXTRACTS  FROK  KSS. 

^"^^  II  %(^'"  3^^^r?^^:  Tff:  ^:  % 
^•^  II  ff?r—  fRrr^STTTT^^  tth  5[^tt:  «-^:  ^» 

^^11  ff?r—  ?w?t^TwoJ%  iriT  ^r!5?r:  ^:  ^^ 

^7^^  ^^^'^  || 


rnlECilMKD   FOB  uorERNMRNT. 

Jdft3iftV3iftrT5!tiT  w^  iwrR??*  II  ^  II 
sr!rrSr<nrrPtsr  «Twft  ^cf^in  srej'ft 

Crriri  ^<^!TiTr  rrTsfrft^sr:  II  <<  || 
%u'A  ir(%  <:r!|-  "Tstpt  (tjiiiT  Sm 


«aiP>  ^rfcfSftt^Iint:  TBjgftOsr:  II  «  || 
12 


90  EXTRACTS  FROU  MSB. 

'jpF?F»T#jrf^  ?rsjrrf?r: 
?rf%^f?rtn^irfir  w^f*i?  ^f^  ^15  l|  X **  II 

No.  1251. 


^o  3^  o  -^fTTf^.  ifl  i^f ff*T ^T^TiTf^gmnnT^  ^rvff 
m^^  II  R^  II 

fir  arr  ^r^q"  f^T?i^  Tf^jorj-  ?r^^  (^t^ 


PDRCHASBD  FOR  aovRRKHEHT. 


'VT^:  5«r^  ^c%  ftiCTRffer  j«5riT;,  II  ^  II 
arowg^Hf^  wr^:  I 
f*-  tw  ^(^wm  H^w-ti  PtTrs=Tr  I 
««im^r>fT<fftft  fSr^S  %arff  >nir  IM  II 

IT"}  I 

MRTPTtf  gifts?  ffjiri  ?R  sqifS  IT:  a#ar;  I 

«#RMtsr^f^5'%^  5f5[:Tr  ?rir=r  irRT:  t^  II  "^  II 
JT^  >)T5f(rff<ir4ft  ^  iT^  ft'fW  WW  srsf^sr  I 
T^rf^fihifiiwrinK't  idtwat  frm  ft  sflcscim  |l  ><  || 

Pmifift  sTnt  lOTaf&fsm^vnff  II  ^  II 
rftert(?nTi?ra?[irl5atjii  ijr  to*  *=?!f- 

l-strftRrtr  s^  Pratflf  m'^rm  ft^iir  II  'S  II 

iff  I  "iarq  msitjEspn ',  <-,  H  "  <t>rarr"i  tririrei  II  ^h  u^j  |  | 
(r^  '>,^<'^  ii^  Hrsctr  gf*  <  aft  II 
No.  125IJ. 

•tHfrHcji  m^ii  ftimm:  Pi^g  »-.  II  \  II 


92  EXTRACTS  PROM  MSB, 


T^  X'\-Nar^^?T:  II  (tt^) 

T^    "^^    II   ''t\    II  ff^irr^fT^^^:  li    (f^3T?*) 

qo  ^y-^raT(>^i^fgfr?T:  li  (tt^  ) 

"T^  ^^-^qft^r^^PTt  II  (tt'*) 

tro  x<i-|l  "sv  II  fr%  ^fTT'^^r^iPT  ^5«T^T;i|(jir«) 

^o  ^ o  — ?Tff =5-7 5rr*"?«T:  ||  ( Tr <*  ) 

?^fif%w#T?5:  Mr^r^r^  fn^^M;  ||  v^  || 

rr%c?n:^5Trr%?7rgriT  ^»^  T^rflfnT^  1 1  v^  ||... 
^r^^q-sfqr  wsr?JTi;  twr5=^#:  ip^irr^:  | 


FUKCHAREU  FOR  OOVEBSHIINT.  93 

■fti^fe^TTPn^snT^fRifsr!  II  '*%  || 

«n*r^e^rfc^:  Rra?  PrnfiiiH  II  S°  II  - 
<(S  »rrMjt5i?i:aimi:  II  ( l^i"  ) 

7»  H^-'ft'Tja^r^Ti  frfw;  I  f%=m">  (  if»  ) 

^^  fir^r  wiTsCtr  [fjfS;  ijh]  ftfJs^ft*  I's't  ifrirtyS(:) 
S^^!in%in  MrtVitrwdT  [*r!rr<:gr!ir[J]  ^inSft^w  | 
%wr«ri''i«jj»i'i»tn»i=is!rrTir  «i%jA: 
ffRfi^i<!nft!ri{sft?lT<i?r'4r!nn»!t»:ifift:|R^  II 
?ft  lirrfiif^wrnir&frpr:  II  {ftpn")  wrtm;  || 
II"  ^'.-stsifrsTFi:  I  fSmi"  (  mo) 
to  w-'fi^iii-mm^t:  awra:  II  (  ir"  ) 
"r">  5.^-11  '  fft  iftMirin«?i:  II 
1°  ^'<-Tft  ^fsitiHTKsii  I  fSrsnr"  ( >n«  ) 
1"  ^^-fft  «Frfftfl=tr3T^ra«5<ii  jnniT:  1 1  (  ur'  ) 

ftfRifr  ^«  I  "CT  ifin^w  f^wemf  ftfiriifr- 

1°  s<!-1m  !(  Hal  ftsiii  «ff>r <t<rft ii«niT^ Tft-- 


1 


94  EXTRACTS  VBOU  lfS8. 


^^'^\-^^^^^\Pi(^mm  ^f%^5=^  armf^^  f^^W^- 
=q^3^q  ?rTfr[fr]f|  fw^irrf^r  trt  ? rfi-,  ?Fir  ^- 


PnnCHABBD    TOR  O 


Pii'ifaftfl  arf  f*^  r%r«!fRK=iT?  II  \  II 
sr?wtrare  T^st^khRi  >if^isi5  I 
jBS^tr^ftir  HuRiiT  TfT'ii^trsrfc  ||  H  || 

^(^)(!^Hr^qJf  3;'»ir[?F(]'nrnrr  firfftiTTiRUsr- 
f&frT?ffctft  «5r  ii'T  y^rarririt   ffftir  I  —  I 

5S  ^c?i%  'flrrMTT  3i%5"it5|-  qirTi  I  ••• 
^ ^  »5TW?iii!tfl'nT?r#rarsi!  ^?r5Jn«i3^:5r57:ll  II— 

5rr^*r  stPra  ^''<«m#;  ji«nr'T^ir5i5«'irnl  I  '<  II.. 

Wi4ff%^rf>ii%%  ^(W«5f5r5=ir!jr^?i?ri  II  "i  II 


96  EXTRACTS  FBOlf  HSS. 

II  ^  'srnf  ^:  II 

^Tf^r^"^^:  'f^RT:  ?#K  *4l^e|*;^  II    ^   II 

M^r^f^^^rjr^^^:  II  (  tt*  t^^t:  |  ) 
^?rf^T  q^  ^  ^n^Tf  jr^  ^  ^rf^  ?Tc«r  m^  w- 

fr%g:  ^f^^*^  ^H^^  ^t^^r    l|  fri-   arrtr^ 
R^waf  I  r^^  ^'TTrq"trTrRT^»TrRPTaT3'«prr?fl?- 

v{[m  T«T5r  11—11  an^H^^t^:    II  (fifiiiro)  || 


PrRCdASED  FOB  flOVKUSMtNT.  9V 

1°  ^>s-vh!fisjT5r?i:  II  (tr")  II 

to  ^So-vWaKySST:   II  fSRT'    II  (W) 

f3RT">   II  (it") 
<r»  >S'i-3Rft'ra3r^:  II  fSniT"   (W) 

ijo  ^^-g^^flii^-im*!-^:  II  fSTTn"  ( iro  ) 
■r»  >S'ii— a?fl!r^5Vf%«r5wf%«^n3T5srET3mTifTRr- 

BT3^3T%T  f^rii^ir  5?ff&=rr  fStcf^wjTmf^infr- 
i^\  I  It  ii5^*%9f  it^s-  %Hr5%piTftPr  I  s^- 

««(  'ftwfWTTfl  !F5l!   II  fSrW   M 

«<!  ff*  !rfrar=rra=r?r5T:  1 1  ( !!rri^?irral<^!  ) 
^^  tT^- — ^fRTf=Rnn^^rv  II 

^\  =i<irji^;?^:  II  fSpra'  II 

S\  iTTiflji^T^n^i  II  RriT"  II  ( inr;*rj!(^W%i ) 

^\  w^pft^rsTi  II  (^7'  II  (  nr'  ) 

^>s  wnT^twN;^:  II  fSm'  II 


98  EXTBACTS  FBOH  M3S. 

ft^  ^r^ra-^^-TT^  fk^^w^^w^  '^^'Mii^iik 

T^^'=»V3Frr?f^^^W^r^:   II   (  TT*    ) 


II  fl^a^^JT^II 

i^^^^-^nTsr^rrnr^r^TFT:  ||  f%srT<>  |i  (  »ir®  ) 

Tfl^  II  MtTf^f^'^rf  4m^  \  %5T5^  X  3^ 

^^^'iir^'nfl^^^:  II  ^r^*  II 
1^  ^H'*-?f^  ar^fT^^r^:  II  (  TT**  )  ( ?n[f5^ ) 


PnBCBASBD  FOB  OOVERKUBNT, 


m^  stiTOSIjrW  PpI!I>Jre^;  II  H°  II 
Tft-^frs^  3iif  'f^l^^  ^k^'^mf  II  ',  || 

7"  \^^  ancTtTflirftiifrsftr^rsi:  ||  (  ht"  ) 
\i(^  *»nCTT*3'TOrai?[>S5;^:  II  f3t=pi'  1 1 
1"  ^^»-inf"iw^^'^T:  II  Phi"'  II  (  m"  ) 
1°  ^3=i-*iift«'n'S=ir>fsir5T:  ||  f^ir"  II  (  m'  ) 
1°  X^<-P'«'ff 'ftn^:  II  (  "n"  ) 

ijo    ^3t,-Wffs*^f%vr?r51:  ll  fSpTI"   II  (HT"  ) 


100  EXTRACTS  PCOM  MtS« 


f%f?^ 


^TTT'^sTrtl^rc^T:  I  f^T^JTfrW:  1 1  iff  *»  1 1 

s<>  X\6  ^?frqT^^n:%  II  (  tt**    ) 
T«>  ^3^^  sf^^fr^'^  II  (  m^  ) 

^HTR:   II 

No.  1263. 

^m  ^r^if^f^  ^r5^  t  ^^?Rt  l|  ^  II 

No.  1268. 

sfsrr^  >Tsr5rre5<^rPaRr:  | 


#-s__-*S_    ^i. 


PDBCHA8ED  fOB  GOYEBtfKENT. 


BTT:  ff4*iTi(wi  aair4=iTTiiiT;  II  ^  II 

inntq^wT  ^'!^  tsiniA  II  <^  II 
'TOPr^rwifTr  ft  ^i^  <rwnfr  "ttt  II 
irer  >iSiftw  ^  fi«iitm»i-n.*f%fl  I  ^  1 1 
Si^  ir^<nflMr  ?nir  wim  I 
No.  1271. 

TrfifspT^TreJiT  nf9pTiri%'ni^«r'Tr  II  ^  || 

"nft^i   imrnTf  II  iKHtii"  II   sqreJrr  I  i<i>ft4ts 
f?i^?!iTi  =ii^r::  I 

flzmX  «TH<s!IlH  =H^  Rir'<   f<\  ^OMII  \  II 

>ii:»rnrai!«t  stir  'ra'RU'f  t^  1 1  ^  •  II 

i*reT7r  ffU  #1  ftiR;f%'ntf^fi»(«sf  ||  ^\  l| 
II  fft"  II 

*OT«ig3:T3ftft=r*t%a(^:  I 


4 


EXTRACTS  FBOX  MBS. 


Ht^rftr< 


W(i' 


a 


• 


^;ct:  (^fk  w^  ^/  / 

No.  1407. 

^:\  ^:  ?TTi(rFfer:  ^^i^rffrf^riT^:  II  ^  II 


PUBCBABED  FOB  QOVEKXUENT.                              103       ^H 

^ft  w^rtt  it=tr^  5!rr^^5^sr^H^  |                    ^H 

7nm"Trt^=r  g^  j^otj^t  11  ■<  II                      ^B 

No.  1278. 

•)fflQ^i"l*K'-4H,-^''^:  1 

«ir<>-»ftinfSra;%:  ■rt^tjw-                          ^^^^_ 

=jm:  s^if^  iwin  W  7:  1                     ^^^^H 

«Htii  [«rJiR'Tar]f%f?rr-.f%ftT-           ^^^^^| 

^^r^V^^TT-ftmn  %:  II   %  11                     ^^^H 

W-B-^^w  f^«  ftr^t^  w  sMhw-              ^^^^^I 

J(+MiHt|-l«lR<iilTO5(:  )   1                       *^^^^H 

f^Sfl*^f%»I^:  WW  ^frfPIt^                                    ^^1 

ift  sarft  >rT?t=iftinroPr  II  <:<  11                ^| 

fft  »ll^f5Tft^  ^T^tTff^rf^  H^I*I&<1   l^F^'IHHi'^^ 

ITT  't'T^^tr:  wS:   11 

No.  1279. 

T5g^r?THn:T'C-*i?re:  I 

W-*^^  >tpitj  iir|»i  '5fiTT(f!rs5T^#  1 

ff-H(^+K'lf»l/&  ?^1^  ^  1-=I511  II 

^^^  TIT  f5r"r'''f  HR^N  ^^  *i*ini  1 

fSii^n^tr  "Tifrit  *rs}i  t  «^  | 

3(  ^t»p>i  aftft^  weft  if¥<^*rt  *n  II 

J 

1C4  ESTBACT3  FBOU  KS8. 

No.  1280. 
No.  1281. 


PUBCilASED  Pon  OOVSRXHSyT.  105 

^t»tftT  T^JT^ft^  3I?T'Jji*T  WWWl^  II    <^    II 

Awrr  TT'if^ni'f  fStirtuiiii  ?Tft  3i«r  II  ^  || 
pR^J^TT  H^  %  5%  (Stnra  ^f%!r=%  II 
»r  T»i'J?f?  'ifrJ  S'&^ft'iraT  s^ftfr  II  ^o  ||... 

I'ar  ^'THHif^rt  ijfJ'f  Sr^«r  ^swRrt  I 

w^?<i  f^rg^  ?fT^  iT?T^  trf^TH^c  II 

H»irat  II    II... 

iTrn^  f%iT%T  9^frft«  irfifsur*  ar^  ||  ^  \\ 

*f^  %rig^t7  iri  f%rt  fw  ^R-«  II  S  || 
fsrr^sfTT'i  Hint  *«rft>i  si  ^^  i 
ra^iifttiM-^i"!  rffiifiifSH  r^  "mt  ll  v  1 1 

«t  ftm^rn^  lift  «  i^Ti  arfftftM^ir  ||  ^  || 
5ip»  «  iHW  TrfS^ittf  ft  t  lift  ftft  I 


106  EXTRACTS  FROM  US9. 

%  ^(^^m  nnf  W^  w  ^loff  ^  II  **  II 
^  ^?fr»T*i5r  irf^^  %^  ^  ^rssfif  ||  ^  i| 
^sfTTF^T  ^  f »rfW  ^^H-fT^i-  f%  ^  II  ^  II 

^  IfffT^r  ^7*^^  ^  ?f%^an-  ^ft  II  V  II 

ft  ^  tI^^^  ^!t  j?f  ^f^arr  ^#  II  \^  II 
mr^<ji  555nT7  Tm^nrrrT^lt^mr  II  WW 

No.  1286. 


107     ^1 


PORCRAftCD  FOB  QOVKRHWENT. 

?tj{ :  )%jn3^«rff  ^fliraffi^ifti,  11  «■»  1! 

^:  Jl  mn  \\\^  ^^  wft^sft  ',',  arir^Tff^t- «*f5r 
No.  1291. 

TftaiiS:  SIT:  #rft  'nn^^irg'itS  II  X  11 

51%  >t%ii  ij^rnwir^l^tivs-ifl:  II  X  II 
fSftnrPift^ii*  tP^it  jfrit  itpr  IM  || 

B«%W'FnnfrMrwfli  ^Hfxt- siting  II  ^  U 


108  EXTRACTS  FBOU  HSS. 

No.  1293. 


%[%  %ri  ^T^    H^ygFiT  f«:«n*|! 


^firrsR;*? 


No.  1299. 

^^f%fr  r%5  ^5^^JTr?nTpr  II  \  II 
JT^rrf^  TTTrriH^t  fn^^  II  ^  II  • 


PrBcnAMKU  FIB  HDVKRSMENT.                               109         ^H 

giTfifw^frrg  w?T  ^                                    ^M 

Jix^^piwiw^^m  1                                 ^1 

%t^q"^T?ir*-7^Ttnfi 

^  irtriit  =1  ^r^T  ^>if|rftn^l|  ^  II 

vr^sHCTsiTi  sf'irfa'rt                              ^1 

q-:  %!fiTSrR>I%p>T5^fr  j                                     ^^^B 

^T!f  ^^'T^rra  ir  ittt-                        ^^^^M 

^n^^  nm  ^^nw:  II  if  II             ^^^H 

f%'4i'?^T5iTr^?m!f^cr-                            ^H 

iHitn'scrimrotfisura-:  I                             ^M 

!jrftTTr?wftira?i%5fB^                               ^H 

rfra^jtiitiifir  nr*!  i(*ffr  II  i^ll                   ^| 

dfistifuirfr'iiigi  »fi^?irg=i('aT!  1                        ^U 

ifrst^itltSll'jnTjq^RtqlTfe:   II  ^   II             ^^^H 

ifJpriTaHrffr  f*>Tsr=?r^RfiriirJi  1 1             ^^^^B 

ftT-frft  5|amg>i3T[fr  fffri  vi:  ||  «  ||               ^^ 

■q"  -it-  =irff  ^r  ■^iRTiflfirrifi*  ( '(^  )  Hwrn  %<t 

■rftiCT^wm^r*:  II  II  *W95w  ^^H'*  II 

No.  J  304. 

H'tvlHIW'C  «ii*';     B'  HIHJfl^W:   1 

f[^  *H**^lrt:  1 

«T'  fjo-iprnr  <nTir^'T3rnt*  ■irtvnt  I 

5f%  •T'iiriiTrfiiTr  5i*«rBf»S(^o!tii^||»|| 

^o-fl'-migT  fffi   PRtiift»»mft>i^t^iT!Rr# 

nsiii(n^«irs;ft  II  ffjVit  S'iinPn'iinira'ift  Ji-iHullii'll 

EXTRACTS  FROIf  H 

f^FTT^TT  t^rf%fTr  ^i^R^  ^ 

Sf^m  ^^Sl  ^^rtra 
No.  1306. 


FURCHA^KD  FOR  OOVEltNU&NT. 


^fiinTf<TH%  Rrs  ftasur^t^  II  ^  II 
!no-tr  sjftfffift;^:  ^JiTdrr^T:  II  *s  n 
^w  iRTj  %  fii'.!rrTO[5hriT<frfsurn  ||  <i  || 

No.  1318. 
*Hil«T7TTRPir'4r-f3rlHi  I 
W-^tf  ||5r?ri»i(?>jfts!f  ^(i(5Mf  ^rT>ir«il>r=HT  I 
75!(Rtfm  f^Mrt  HirPi  w  f9rwmHtt'7 1 1  'f  1 1 

T^s  1*?  <nir  ^iTf^  TST%  ifi^  II  ^^11 

fii5('5)33i'f  stniT  wr'siwi  fifirsr'rt  II  ""  II 

rwrrn^^Tj'iinrtftST  SW5W  «■*<?  II  v^  n 

iT(  ^'^  fiiTfl^7'!irT  ITT  ^rPwfe^  II  '<5(  II 

No.   1322. 


112  EXTRACTS  FROM  MRS. 

ff%  ^r^fTT^f%':^?r:   I  iTT^TfT:  ^tfR>TJCg:^:   fn%ft«n^|| 

No.  1328. 

sTs^rfH'-TRrfrrlriTr^FT:  | 

^^  w^rr^fTff^^s^^^^jr^  II  ^  II 
f^Rsrq^rjrrfffRf^Tf  g-f^f  wtt  I 
fl?[rf^wr^frr¥r^*  3r?n%  ^ftf^Tnr^  1 1  ^  II 

8T5rRfT  ^rqcj^JTr  tnrirrjrf^^TrjV.  ||  ^  || 
fT?Tfr^»Tr?^Rr¥n%:^iT>3T^f  rr%:  I 
^r^T^^q-  Vr^fT [^Rrr^] H^5FPif^rf%»TT:  1 1 ^ || 


PUKCIIASED    FOR   rtoVBRNMSHT.                                ]19>^^H 

iTf;   »fr5IS|OT=!r:  »fll?iTTfts3TrR!n  1 

5fi:"{ftii?ir  sia-  ftaj  TfSrat  jrr  II  %  II 

'fi^^g^rj^mrtijirrftf- 

ferfHiirrrrW5^=rri»5rr!?l-  I 

if!^>Rr3irft-:  icfSiWr  [iTlamt?w3ir] 

>imM!kwt^:  nurm'n^^i  \i  V  II 

aRJiir'ilUHnisJtft  ilfit  it 

vrflT>rg^^5i!W'q5nfft  I 

!( 'frsvHj^Tr  Tif  ift'f                                 . 

ffirfl'tPmj^iJ^'tft  ffa-:  II  ?,\  II                ^^1 

iif'^sT:  intu:  «rJrqTir>'n  *i%iifti)5^:             ^^M 

nfi:  ?itBpi«?r;  srj^i  tPtifT:  %ft  iiiPir  1 

wftT  in?m^m'PTT''r;  giftfj  wriiir- 

^n^  iftfT^sC  ?-PTfft'i!rr  •?%?  =r»Jr^!  ||  X'H  || 

^r  ft-jisTOi^^Bi;  gtnitrririsr^Ff?!  ^^i 

«f«t'!iifwnf5rr?  iffi  ^iftBiTTOfiit!  | 

fr  ^fiTi5fTmfT'TTr<i?"rHr^9TaHm- 

5ir!rr=ftJTT'i!rafiT^=tf[r^]a:^vc>irir*:||^^|| 

f^^^fiTRWirrfifjmiTsnw:  1 

i5»3TM(3iir>irwW3i''ri  imkf.  II  ^v  || 

Crr»TTFm^T7i-  SJ^n^^ll^T'T^;    1 

irft'S  !f!Hi'  ir'i''ftn^"'}T  arjTr  ||  ',^  || 

qsT^TrPT  7f%?rf^  ^nTM^TTf^Pii  I 

wiiW  !Tri%=i:  'tier  »iir>^«r*nj(_  II  \s  n 

5 

114  EXTRAnS    FROM    MSS. 

No.  1333. 

q^r  ^Hfrrfr  ^Trf^^sr^  jtt^  ^^W  II  ^^  II 


IIS   ^M 


rORC)lA3BD    VUK    <Ji>VCIINHIMT. 

No.  1334. 

^°-X^^''ll'rirt«r*(f5!piT|l  i.\%'>.  II 
flifPt  TwfCT:  I  a;"iT!!f  ft^frpfsrtr:  II  S!T!T  ^^^S^'^ 

^^m^i^^sJiinrTsnr  ifr  'ft    >?(   »ft   »ft  nrj^itii^w- 
f«»«twri^iC'rf5iirs%%  II 

No.  liilO. 

TPnsif:  a^T^f  fi"9<rS  <Trr(r<Tf:  li  ^  II 
9r(^<T'tirT«w>iP?r77ft%irW>liW5B!rrfH-iBfaTiTirft!r- 

=i°-ff5f  •ifrar4n'«injri»ii  jwraTqw  <t»  im-.   Pun 
VI"  Jt^  irrai «('  ^^^^  SPIT   U'<H   »*  ^^'i^  '- 


IIG  EXTRACTS    FROM    MSS, 


r?^  ^'^  ^2T  irmr  ii^\  W'^^  ^'T  X^^^  «T?f  ^^o'l 

iTfr>%  wfTft  *'fr'^3::  rr^r  %?J'^  rr^r???-  irr^rr  ^^^t^^v*^ 
^^H  \RV^.  5f^  T-^^/^  w'tt?  ^^^<J  ^tJt:  ^r^:  ^'t 

c 

57r'5'iH%T  )T5rr  It  #??r  c%^tW  Hirrf^  I  Wqf  ^  ^rrrir 
wr ■=•  >'T!T^r^:  f't^i^r'^  R-^r^fr  »TrfTr  I  #^?r^^^^^3R 
\  ^  I  ^9  f r^f  •>  ^  ?,  B  mrTt  X  ^  ^  ^  »i-^^q^  ^  3  <»  ^  ^: 

=^  »Tf^r?^^^  T=?T3TT?"rR  ??jTf7fTrf%  I  rT?r^  rrfir  ^ 
=^?=^rfr  ^r^^rRqrTrr  ^n^^r-jftr^i^rfq  Jrf%-qrr  ff?r  I  tr?- 
XHU  fr^r  WW  ^f<v,  WW  ^^wr^  \\\%  ^h 


rnncnABKii  for  nnTERNUeirr,  117 

«!IHH<<  =ir«'?w^i  iFfijt  31"  wiiTpisrw"  aarfMrHiiiT 
X'i?^  !ir=<f  W"'^  €m  WR^  wfTT*  '^^^'i  "T*?!!* 

5  s!jo  ,5[iif  fitn[  s^"  fisisTCr  nrsr  h^^i  ',^^\  i^ 
X^i*^  ^tw  IWi  WW  ^^^',  T^S5riT  ■^^^^  5^*- 

H'^'ij^^  ^3    II  TiT;  ^frf&fftSSrilXT:   I  WftciUlii  ^^ 

wrfTvrR^r  ^ii^it^c  urn  tfir%  ',^>i^  si^tt  ',^'<'i  f(wr 
X5i«X?i"<:TT  ',3,^5,  T^S^rif  ^^S"^  ?5tii:  ^rn'ijW  ttXll 

^^^^  iJc'cT^  1,\^i  t^i^li  \V<^  t^S:  5r%*^  i\ 
^7  ^ff  I  ff^:  TffT:  irff%^f?qfl5q^fT?"5Tff^^f*lT>I>3flrSfr 

5%*  (t°  =j»ii^!rMrrt:  ^ftsBJrrfwm^ T'!r?[r«r!<tTfJ  I 
wrOTpr  flfs  Jt-i^;  3;pr  itri  =<  f:(^^\  I  >  ^  5^«r^iT:?75T- 

oiiinTf  fT  ntfii  vrSl^i^ftirr  ^ft  3ni#t!R  II  X  II 

a'^mrifc^  ^!  !f3ra  5;iTf%  rf^  I 

^itoc:  <r35rrrai>i=ir3jift<irti<;  II  H  II 


118  EXTRACTS     FUOM    MSS. 

^^TT^r:  ff  5^r"^  q«nTR  f^f^f^rT»T  1 1  ^  II  #«rT  \\\^ 

No.  1348. 

f^frr%^'^frHTf«:tijTT*f  f%f^  wfik  II  X  II 
^wff  r^Tlrfrf  frfl  f^rr  ^t  ^^rf^r^rr  ii  ^^  II 

wq^^^  3Tr  TTff^?ff^  5Tr  Tfjraf^  ^f^^r  II 
sTff^  JTR  jf^j  sTrfJ'T^  ^fr  q"OT  II  v^  n 

No.  1358. 

grsvTJT^f^^nfrc^^wirrJTr  JTfT^r:  II  ^  || 
?T«r5  5^#jr?r?r:  w^^i  ^t^irfr  f^cTTT:  I 

^^^rW^cfTTR  W^JTcir^rr^  ^Ir  II  ^  || 
5Tfl»Tf?^v(^qT^jt3rsrriw»Tf iff  ^  11  V  II 


FCRcnASy.I^   For.   aOVERNMBNT. 


«isi!ref^ftiTr>J  f!ifinH+«lssr  ftri*  II  ^  II 

rVT:  Mrf5tiTTTij;i:!fEnrift>n%7wj-.3nrs'gK?rTfj7^5r^- 
'nrT=t7Mf'i('!n=^%Tr55riiTr^fi!H}TO\fr^7ftira1r- 

"fTfirsiffrT  TfTCTTrnj:    II  ST^  ^4  ^^^t^:     I     'ftfi^T- 

r^^'-tmjsr^f^r^i  ^(rft  fir  |    wir   ftft>rf'»strRrar!{- 

m-isT^TrJirirwrfJrf  sr^rr'i  frrfSitTfitft  II  Jrmlt   tos^t- 
JnTTJ:   II 

(Tr^nij  sr  Rtj^tf  #  ;n%t  f^Srsir  *:  II  t  II 
5«j  ftrsswusmngrt  f 'T w»l^  II  ^  II  sqnW 


120  EXTRACTS  FROM   USS. 

sfwsf^  II  W^"^  II 
Mf^THq^^^j^o  ^*fTr%  Hf^^irrsr:  II  ^  || 

fi^rriTfr^^  Tier^  ff ?ff%'flfq:^  1 1  ^  1 1 
^  f  Iff  f5r^>  fr^r  i%i^r^^rf^^rr»^  1 1  ^  1 1 

m^  iTiTr[?r]5Hr'T:  5Tf»r^f^fnTW|-^TiRr:  II  ^  II 

^mvTJ  TiCn^  f%^r^  ^  ^q|T%:  .jtrt^^:  Ii  »s  II 

m*T#r-!T?:^iTrl?fT  nmr  f^T'fi'  ff  qr:  | 

^i^^  ^vjm^\(  *TSfHH*1HI*rt:   1 1    ^    1 1 

?^?ir^Tr?r^  ^mr  *r?w  ii  ^|| 

f%i'^fTr  II 


►  »V  ^  ^N  ^s      ^ 


.♦n.        •s 


rQHCUASED    FOB   OOVGHNMBHT. 

No.  1359. 
ftoW-lSRlWiTnr  TIT: 

»Tf?r^?nrTrf%^r5'iftwf  f^r%<'5^?rgirrf 
Tsft'ir*  =nTj  mftira-  II  X  II 

fti^f  t^-n  I'pnrfSr  I 

^flr  3rT(5r  m  ?!nnrnif5i  ||  ^  || 

(^Wwa-sR-^r  arfrat  53  (rftrra  l|  ^  l| 

BJHtlTJirrHSITfC  ft%  HirfT  «?  II  '<  II 

ItHtft 

TT?mT?riTffHrnn[>i4^H^iHif**ri't]  ^'K'iw^R^^*- 
f%f=is^=5Trinw   TwiT>rfV^5ffnnT!tt  f^r^  tmi«7  ^finr- 


122  EXTBACTS  FROM  MM. 

Tw^"^  ^jpTSF^^rR?^  ^  II  ^  II 
^R^r^fgr^  II  ?5ri% 

No.  1360. 


PCKCBA8RD   TOR  OOTKRKMENT. 

^fN  nft  imj  iri  II  "^° 

^'i'lHv^rif  ^tOTfii  5^^^  II  ^  II 
mii'jmiMtiii  sff  #T  OTW*  SFi  II  "(I  II 
No.  1361. 

^iTVff  3nrf%  *^[f^:  T?:^  HyH<iA*i_  II 
!r^m%^H   WT>g5,ft  irt^^:  I 
<fHJiM^ft<fftf'^'HiRR«it  II  \'*  II 
vnfisre^ftif^  *!^  1^  I 
if^ug.  jwviPirl'jft^  II  ^i*  II 
ift^iH=i^f*«raift  3raK!C^r(5f>()*ti  II  SS  II 


124  SXTRACT8   PROU   MS8. 

«i^5  ^^^  i%W  5  wi^Wi  ^^'.  5?«i^  I 

No.  1374. 


PDRCHA8BD   TOK   OOTBRSKJHt., 


jtTOTijf^iift;!:ir5r<r5ffrwif^  st^tjut; 
iifirift[%fH=ir:  insf^HTsrHiUHISTt: 

iRinfT53i^'r(fl*««if55T^tf^  giTt 
>i%«5wtsrarrT  rf!nn(»5rii<HoiHtftnJl  ^^11 

No.  1382. 


126  EXTRACTS  FROIC  ¥8V.' 

fm^.«^^=  mi,  ^  I 


r?rf§[ 

v3 


PDRCHILBKD   roll  aovBRKUEMT. 


BsstT^T  Bin^sti  j^rdS  McwftrarfW 

S  r^'a^OT  liWB^T^IWiC^T:  II  ^   II 

|i%ft'f  ijo'^ftHwr^n^  fpnrefw  5r^  ||  "S  || 
»fti'%=iir«iift^i  frrfct'Flfs9#H:)ir  I 
^aij'iiffj  «nrt  Tf*f!  f^PTiiiO  1 1  ^  I 

(%5H  3"TTif5i  pistftrr  sraisi^  frfantrst 
spnf  ii'prTfftin  ?5>TfS:  Hrainf  at^iir:  1 1  ^  jj 
%xii  t^irrT'isrft'fT:  amir-.  II  a^  W^"  vi 
No.  1389. 

^vw^!|  ft»*  BTffttai  ■raT^ft  ll^ll 
l!j  *fHnTM>  <nfrat  fttpii>ii#  11^  11 


128  EXTKACTa   FBOH   MS8. 

3f  ^^p^  *%  ftf  siifr  %^  sfitw  II  ^  II 

^*T^r^  ^  fffr  ^r(%  ^*TRf  'ra^iarft  ||V|| 
^^-'mr  ^^nar»Tr^  R^f^a^'^  ^ftrr  ^f  | 

ff  #HHr5FJ^ft^<^  ^^  "rf^fr^  11X^^11 

No.  1390. 

srrrrf^  ^m  ^■^rRrrfqffsrfr  ^r  Tq*^  ||  \  || 
^JT^i^rs^  ^mwi  II 

No.  1391. 
T^:  W  ^^TTR^'T^'JjTpr:   l|    \   || 


PCKCHABED   FOK   GOTEBNUBNT. 


^^t^lH^flHHf  HRTt  *<rt*l*ll«it!:    tt    ^   II 

>i jift  wfc  f^ftS  f^wjn  I 
uraiR  #t  sg^R  liit  II  v 

fnrr  aAR-'j^Sft  =r  ^wf'^3sfr^[:Wir!iTftTfniPn*iT^ 

trt^  ^  TfW  fTitrf  rajR-^iw  1 1 

wl'i  gt  #S^  *«^  Wf^frer  II  \  II 

!r  isrRt^i  ajjiiT  ■fts:"*  ifw^j  II  (S !()  || 
d'»-'T'~Tfi:j4u5jrft^rftr;^:snnt5ll  (?S)|| 
PrenriTTiRti  RiT'iTBrf^r'r'TnH*A*n  I 

irr^itSft  (tqii  ?!;:'*%  nitt  !=?!iti  I 

^UTfsA  fSlTOMITiTftliiliaMV  II   ^  II 

1? 


130  EXTRACTS    FROM    IISS. 

W^Tr  f^TJTnrr  ^srf^^  5?^  frfrr  kn-M<h  | 
sT^TfrfTTmfrfrs^fSrfrtr^^TmiT^^*^  II  ^  li 

^TTfr^f^i^grfqr^  |  t«  fO^r^fr  f^mH  I  ^»t  i?^  || 

No.  1392. 
^fo — See  Dr.  Koilliorn,  Report  1881,  Page  41. 

^^mm  II  ^^  II  ^n[^  ^«f^^  ^^^^  II  hh 
»T^f  II  ^*  ^"^^^  ^"^  H^f^ 'f ^jrjrf m#r  ^- 

?5f5'^fffr7rR^q-#>Trwf9rf%:^f^?r»T^^! 
^irrTr5Tf%5T  TfR-^-^r*  n;^**3Trg^  ^t^rimrsMT- 


PDRCHAami   POB   OOVKHNMttNT.  V 

•fmi^  SFTR:  II 
N.i.  1395. 

jm^TiT^iR'f  ?^w^;  I 
Rrj^JrTT^r'i  ff*nr;  II  ',  II 

■ro^ii'F*  H^'iriw^  ll  ^  II  5"ii  I 

H57  ^rrs^Rr*  f*  i  f^j^r  iistrsmsvi  f?  1 1  ^ » 1 1 

^AirRiIKSIjSt:  Vil^*»f:  WHTH:  II  ^  II 


y^2  EXTRACTS  PROM    MSS. 

^r^ff^  ^Rf  ^rrfr  rTcq-^r  qT%rr  gr^snrcT    ^r-qrcinw^ 


No.  1396. 

?fr^^ff^  "T'^^rfTfjsfT  'Tffi-'ijr:  II  ^  II 

^rii5?JR^m<»irPi5^:  II  ^  II 
«rrftwr[%?T5Rt?itrTr5r€rt%:  \\  "d  \{ 


PUitCIIAseil  FOB  OOTERSUKKT. 

(Tirar  II  wt<ris!r«fTOn=i  sTstii^ll 
No.  uoo. 

iTii'RittfSiaT^  jiirf^T^fraim  ll  ^  |l 
iftisRftjPrTi  wr^^nimt  II  ^^  II 
'!i%s^iirs3fft  3''^!^!  II  'i*s  II 
ftjir>f*w^fts>?r^:  II  ^i  II 


136  EXTRACTS  PROM  MSS. 

m^  ^^^r^F^ 

No.  1401. 


PDRCBAEGD  FOR   aoVEUNMCNr. 

ssiraf  ^ri^siq'  ft?ara  "iPr^  fw II  '<^ll 

wpR^  T^^m'^  ?Jr»ri%PTr  mpr  Tsrsiirfj 
hPrtt  t^Tir'T  ffift'trii  "nmtj  ||  'i%  \\ 

')^"'ltj"if   I'T?*  ftfirtt^P^  ft!t%f|  II  '<«  II 
Ko.'ll02. 

Fn^  !rTi'm%s^?fr»nm  I 
?rdfiT  i5!nftfr>fiT«rB_  II  X  II 

13 


V3 


]  3ft  EXTRACTS  FROM  M S8. 

^m(^{^  II 

'T^^:  li^x^:  li  11 

No.  1404. 

aT^?r?if irR-?f ^'T  ^'.  ffRT:  fqf%frr  ^:  1 1  X  ^  ^  II 


PBRCIIASRD  FOR  tiOVEnKK GNT.  139 

fH'rr?=raifp?f«t^?n:"ls5fafi:OTr«ni:T(V?Tir%- 

ao^^ic;  T^  T^^l'l  II 
No.  UOo. 

«nTT'T=iriK'n#r?r:-ito*ft^t:  i 


140  EXTRACTS  FROM  HSS. 

srg  %  ^^f^rtHirrer^^y^rf^q'  II  *<  || 

^TTfT:  !TJTRs[JTfr'TfffjC5  II    ^    ll 

^T  wr^^sTj^NrT  I 
rrrr^sTr«K*'iUJrsf*f:  II  ^  II 

3Trrr^%^  rsF  tr  wm  #^ffr^  II  ^  [| 
q#  H^iT^<^  iTfr5Rsrtrrrr^?ftftTrr  II  ^  ||- 


FURCHAgBD  »0B  OOVRBSMKNT. 


lilnrTirnfeWTjs&^^r^  ^rfii  II  «"  II 
srrri^r^T?TT:  iRncTf^JTr  CcW^'iisi^fT: 

sSfiTIi^  5frrtcS^ft^75<T!T»Trnr:^!ITfS'<;|l'S'l 

5|:  fW%in  ftsjT^'J^T:  'fi%%T%=i^ll>s^l| 


H4  EXTBACTS  VROK  KS8. 


sf^^r:  li  ^H  II 

No.  1418. 

^W3rm<^r7  5Er^»:5^<?w^  «t^  ||  ^  II— 
%  sff^^^r  ^Km  ^tOTf^  ^d<si^i^ui  f^mfts  | 
sT'rfrTTrTrqr  vniff  <0<=i«»trt*J)«i  II  ^  || 

m^'^l  II   ^^   II 

No.  1420. 

arr*^  -^r^vJjTfmr^^  sir  sf^^'?^^^^  I 

rf^npnr^frJTJT  ||  X  || 


s!      •v      •    •v 


^JTW  JTsqrf^^d^Tt^:  il  ^^   II 


POKCH*aKD  FOR  OgVliBSM 


ft3'^n3it5i-ift  urn's  II  H'*  II 
snifir  (nfs#f%[^:  ]qTTv«3iHi3- 

^stAnR'i'n  HS'Kmr'i^w  11  5t<i  II 

^5'^31^'^ST;   «r3>r)R+*lo'-(; 

W  «^3  Tfitl:  VVh  i(:  ff^TillS^II 

^arjirt^ciTat  l^'-nirr 
H'ni'w'Ji  iiftftsir  wft5<t[>j  1 

«*Hnri  ussrirrf  m  w.  l|  ^'S  II 

wHir^-dW  [m]  yR«imwll^«|| 
J51  W%  WIS  f%?rr 

ftiT^Wr  >=?  pnT:  SS>W:    I 
TOIWTHSiliilT'lI   II   ^^   II 

«t  aoirft  ftts  Mw«- 

19 


146  EXTRACTS  FROH  USS. 

5'nr5rr'Tr^[nTr^]»T?rg5fr'n"»i^  I 

«f ff^rft^fr^rrff^f  rr^f T^nnf  ^m\  1 1  ^  v  1 1 
JT^rarf  jt(%  hT ij^^i:  *frf frff^Jr%«r^  1 1  ^ ^ || 

sItW^^:  ^:  nun   ^'^   ^'^  ^^N^fy  ^   ^^^ 


PURCnASBt)  FOR  CJUVKR 

No.  U23. 

^o-W^?!?-?  STTiR^wrnfljl  ^ftitf^'urf^: 

f%wift,'j55r«i?'(PM'  ?'iT^'i  saw  I 
N'o.  U29. 

wnT!if^  ^mfm  V^mii  u^tsa  II  ^   II 

^rtif^^piRt^TW  >TOf5r(5rt  II  S',  II 

Mfufi  srwRf%  ir-iprTf%T5ij'ii'iRi  II  5^  || 

li^it'rajiM'flPifSi  f^f^vihiTj^sifif  ll  ^?  II 
^=TirwV5rtt%*  gift'  Pr:*r*  sa  ^f^rn  i 
irffTi?r=i!isintf>'  <s!it^  *«i3r  3r"tr>(%  IR'<  || 


J 


148  EXTRACTS  FROM  VS9. 

ffr^ff^^  '^R^iT^r  Tfr^n^t  | 


rrHce*aiD  for  oovernuknt. 


nPrTf?it3<i"ii*'S=ir'-<i'i5r'fi:||  '^\  \\ 
^m:  ^rfVf^srR^  ^-TfrrfT  jt%  •nT'rf  m^ 

isrsffni?  iffSt:  9r<f!ni"TH?crqt4w^:  f^^  1 1 '"III 
^mi^  •npijtim^rair'fi^  ftTfesHt'reijrt"!- 

(TutirfJic  •mifirftir  II  ^>s>s'<  ^7 
No.  131)a. 

a^  iTT-ff  ^  I 

"ir'<if?r  II  tnx  \%\'-',  ^T  iTnf«r? 75rK^c  ftJt  TfNrar 


150  EXTRACTS  FROM  HSS. 

No.  1430. 

«Tr®  -wTf r%f  ^r«Tf^«r?rr  forf|«r^rwTr  Tory^^rrrr  I 

f^^f'TT'OI^  ^r^^r  II 

t^^fTr  rrTiT^  ^^r  ^tt:  flr>sT  m  ^qr:  II  ^  II 
R:^?Rr:  ^^^f^^r  >irrf^ft^?fTHr*i«r:   II  ^  II 
'^^r  5f»ifT:  ^rf^  %  vr»it^?r5r^;  ||  ^  || 
i^ff  Jm»rr»fr^  gr?^  sfr^TrT^Tiri^^  II  ^  II 


PCHCHASEU  FOR   nOVBntlllEMT. 


^TO"mr  fat  iw  "r^tirt  >ftimr«r  II  **  II 
»I^(m.qt>-iBT?r?t  I'M  fmit  B^  I 
iFiraScwfiTBtw  ^isrjrjj^  II  ^  II 
*3ijfl<r'R:  ...  See  my  Seoong  Re  fort  P.   136 
Ko.  1431. 

fftftsi  f%i'%irrftt=rra  T^fwit  ftf^inll^l! 

ftiTffTT'ifSt'i^    firjari^?   iifmfji  |l  X  II 
q»-^TET«^T  f%^ft  Trad^mf  II 

4ftffT>il%HT''nir3i«rrw^  flft  ^ir  J II  <SS  II 
ift  %BtT!fffrr:  <t^!  II 
No.  1432. 

v<f^  H'«(jHH.*!r  ?!<  «5!n3i:3i=t>^||^|| 


LIST  or   HSR. 


«r«rr. 


w 
\^ 

too 


k   t    » 


•  « ~ 

\     % 


wnjirrtr. 


«Kf^r»T. 


i    '^•' 


••■ •«•■••••< 


^f^ 

ftrW     ^rPTPT: 

KWrf^:  ^»  ftrW»    R5^ff:,|        

^irg^sTfTfT: n*r^^: .. 

*nr:?«»rT: f^^rr%^: 

Mr^g^^ff ^ffr^rriprj 

^s'^frr^PT'i  

?frlr?irv''T^r»I :     

^T^^T'eJT;  ^^t'pr:  •••  •• 

^TrfiT^r^: i  ifh%3iTi ... 

«rT*rr«T'T»T 

^rT"^TFrr?nr"i^f'li  ... 

n'f^ 

??R7fm5fFrrTrmTi:  •• 

ft^^     


% 

V 


V 


f       r  ^s. 


m^vfrn^HTT^^^i^jf^ 


?Tr-^^ 


^^%      HF^^ 


••••*«t««« 


I'jf'nrrM'r    


6 
6 


I 


«l^ 


\<^^ 


W«T  ^ 


\^^Hi 


^^•5^1 


!• 

<^ 

5^^ 

\* 

^iv 

«<^ 

V 

w 

<• 

^••v 

8^ 

xni 

X"^ 

M 

RV 


%  *     • 


^R     ... 


•  •  I 


FCECltlset)  ma  noVKBNIICNT,  16S 

'ft'ipiff^j^TTftTWEa'  mw\  II  <t  II 

Tt^:  CT^T^  [m]  f^'-T:  ^fT?:«IHI*7lf^fM:  M^TRT^I 

ainiSt  2f»i=ii  ftw  T  ?rfii?f  >rnTr  ^  inmuirt 
=t  Wt:  5rf^  ^Ttj^fi^^r  •-ftiPTti'Wd!  II  ^  II 

'tRJT:  W^J^  =siTf^  ^'4^Hi<s*l  f?  ?r:  1 
f^Uti  ^\  PtHifl^f^H^lW^iS:   II  "8  II 

I'kHl^rfSl'i  (%«ra  srfr  tra^  »W:  f?>rr:  I 
^mT^srerffli  •tfftra^l:  pmiaipnii  fV%  IK  II 

f^  vA<HI+<:  OflTIT:  I 
No.  U-II. 

^«  *4*'<im^;  I  S"  ^B^TifH 


UfT  or  UBS, 


jFHJtWflY'I: ., 

grwi^'rani: , 

arnim^i'inftn:  

^t?ir>TirTr»T-  

*n%"Tq^iTO' 

^ktih-  

^>mHm 

^wrasftnrf^!   

^rr^Vr^W^WT 


r^*    ^ •• 


^^m^i. 


^iTT^?q|%n5^    

m  wfHj  


frnnrsTTT'fl'  ■. 


irorirT^pT 

TTr^nfttrfr^!    —. 

TTfjiTr^^pTf^fvr! 

m^TT^rfriq: 

msTT^^f^T^* 

iTS^r^:  ^rfft^ ■ 

nn^^On^^H- 

Tf^n-n^f?!'   


^rf^tf-     1T{!^. 


WTFft 


HIJT 


• '  *it^frii 


iT^ 
^^?- 


VI 

« 

w 

« 

".■l 

\» 

V 

v 

!« 

V 

M 

V 

x» 

w 

■l 

\\ 

i<> 

w 

V 

\- 

R^ 

\\ 

^« 

V 

vc 

V 

*v 

^ 

o 

« 

« 

\« 

^', 

^ 

*• 

£ 

^^ 

^ 

*! 

\\ 

V 

* 

Sv 

\\ 

V 

e 

If    ...  I 


<5' 


'T^- 


WW 


PDItOHASED    WR  DOVlBKilKNT. 
No.    1«7. 

Pr^iH^TTITTITr  S  TTI'^"!^  II   ^   II 

3ra3  f&^ffs^  %?3t  ^ft  iifi  II  \'i'i,  II 
No.  U48. 

=1^  f3r=rra  j^kirr^rCTTRj^  II  \  II 
=inrft:»ir^'t  iTf5t  !tw  irfrwiff^  II  ^  || 
•TfW:  5r  3  "Fi^  ^^ftftTTfrftin:  II  ^  II 

%ntrr  hs  trsw  ^rsit  sfsi);  ||  v  n 
^lira'tTraTK'ifr  tftwja'iftrarr  II  <<.  II 


ISS    H 


I 


156  EXTRACTS   FROH    IfSS. 

fr%  ^%  «T%^*T  f^z^H  ar^hre":  [\  \  II 
=^  *  -ar^r^^Rrr^^iRrstirfTJff^Fs^inrpjiTf^^r^l 

jpTr^ffh%  ir^ff^  ?nr:  II  H  II 
^»:?rfc5rr?^>Trmf%?Tpr:  II  ^  l| 
5frf7JrCr^^i:^^*T#r%  II  ^  II 

No.  1452. 
M I "  ^  =1  Ji^  I  "I  Hj'^^^ir?  I 


ff 


t_c 


PeRCnASED  FOB  OOVBBNKKNT. 


BJftmW^  ^^  Wnf  ^THt  1%^  II  X^  II 

?r  ifrs  filrt^iil^?WHrii*MMd!  II  ^^  II 

Ht^HTirf^  aiiSf  'nii'TOfriTr  s^  II  ^i*  II 
friiimjfT  Hscrat  nrj  htwhti;  I 

^1%5T  ^^TT^  STTr^f  ^=(MIHi  inr:   |1   ^^   || 

iirrariTiTr'Sir  ^  fW  ftpfti^Bji^:  ||  X^  II 

1T?7  iirf^w  %^  "inrrt*  ^irfiitin  II  X**  II 

ji.i'j|M».'4H!<(i5^<i'f  ^=r  iJlfijr  II  X«  II 

jairil  iiww^  ^^  w^Pnt  aj  II  XS  II 

•ir^lr  'ri«!n=ii  ft  gaoi  iirrf  3>  ||  ^">  || 

iTf7?>ii^  <r5rsift€cf%i  I 
«(['%:  frHT  >=i  5r  irf^si% 
^refra^r*!  fffiHrfi  (%«  ||  %i>  || 


J 


rCRCnASED   FOR  (lOVERNMENT. 


■?ifr5f5l%iTTO»r3RrrR"?nwt!  |l  '^%  || 

iTir?<fft'^!i  arf^^TOltpi^f  7%>t  II  ««  II 

^!f=T  w^^nyi  f^^vjpimnhi  ^  ||  «<  || 
inn  ^niTfffa:  ^^'W'sir^w  I 

ft^f 5rl%H^  jrTTTwfti^  ^frurar^  I 
Ttiry^i^^iiHT^ g^rr  =jrerft-  vtim  iff  II  ^ »  || 

infTtJf  (T  f%f  #<IU(fi«l(VwTT:  II  ^^  II 
>  *j'%ft  Tift  fisT^'i  g^a'jt<ii«i- 


%  II      I 


I.laT    OF    MS8. 


ffffwrfffttlPTt 

?T»Trf^^!rq'(TTi 


flV?T!J^isn%nT: 


^^TTftl^: 

^^rinffj: 

*gft?riT: 

??r3*Tn:aq?^  

f^^iTlkT5"t»T:     

?rOmT^wr'5ri     .... 


WITT     

inrr^i'^: , 

mT^Ki  

^t^nrpTr  


7^(5t 

„  Ift. 

^r 

1» 

u 

«i( 

V 

^» 

\\ 

i*> 

v. 

w 

\' 

X- 

=!• 

i 

*v 

\ 

V 

w 

\>\ 

\» 

«^ 

1 

u 

¥ 

^^ 

\1 

\\ 

v» 

!(• 

(^ 

^ 

x> 

« 

W 

x^ 

V* 

>.iX 

\" 

(< 

v 

V 

« 

5. 

\ 

^^ 

V 

w 

v 

V. 

\\ 

»( 

^» 

=i« 

^» 

v« 

«^ 

XS 

w 

\^ 

\ 

«^ 

\\V'  «>£*■ 


\\<>\ 
\'\\ 


I 


I 


FDRCgllEU  roll  UlTltHKllKNT. 
No.  I4it. 

"n:^^    ws»3Td%v^;   j^TriiVT^irsr  >rsT^ifa!r5'Titr- 
^1^!^  f^ 53r3T Trairafit <Mi'5ni(%w in  II  ^  II 

ffii  »ft3<iTr4FaT^ii!ti  WBra:  II 
No.  Uli2. 
Tjr^rf^T^-TSIISCT    I 

!f:  astPlt!JBr're:  ff'ift:  «-'«ni  %^ll^|| 


I 


u 

.1ST   OF   HSS 

!i>r.  1             n-'JTTir.              1    v^tv. 

v^C^i 

1; 

^'-ss 

X'^X 

^I'f rf fftil  1  ^  ftlTTt   ^^... 

«T1PT' 

W' 

V 

«^ 

^ft 

»niT^flFr?'»T-  n^<fir«w: 

^iH'??fini 

V^ 

£ 

« 

^*vf,*llft1-^^ 

£n  9pi 

\^\ 

»TrT?fir%  w^tT^  M«iinr 

^wjwf. 

^ 

i 

!|- 

<<« 

HI  *i  ^iTFiT^Tfyi*'!  T^rar  .. 

«i 

\' 

u 

... 

'\^ 

HmwrRirfrgS^r^sTr   ... 

V 

\K 

l< 

\^\ 

^TTTmr^^ 

\^ 

Vt 

»^   ^<\? 

y£»  ■■  'pTTHTi^.(*irtrBm) 

\^ 

\' 

H^  \«« 

M^^W 

\€£    WJ^^  iirnTTjn^fy^.. 

^ 

\\ 

^s 

... 

^-Jl'ftfi: 

H^ 

\\ 

1^ 

vn. 

I»^«  j  iri"»r^('^'fj':t'Tr^iUr, 

r^ 

\^ 

^^ 

*^\ 

^x 

\ 

1* 

V^' 

1^5* 

srfn^^rgH: 

s 

Vr 

%■< 

UtIH  1^11'    ,t"ii""t- ■'■•" 

»M 

nm-q^vt  ( injn'^.  "j... 

».%« 

V-L 

1^ 

V\ 

s^v 

nv 

\\ 

v=l 

l^s 

Tinaiutt^  u                          ...... 

^Jt^ 

W 

v« 

WW 

1^  2-1*'""    

v.^ 

=»«  sr^sT^T        

^"iftrin- 

«• 

« 

v^ 

Hit    ^■|rn»i  ■..■•-■.-■"-»." 

V.s  '  %^q'rfT^Tf^t(>T["n^firi>f't 

*l»i?r^ra 

s" 

'.1 

s^ 

-^^ 

' 

« 

\\V( 

»n  1  Sa'irqre^inrT  (^rn^f^n)    ! 

\^ 

X" 

^« 

X'»-<i 

voo  ,  »^iifi1?'Ti  isr-rrr^fi  - 

\'* 

\ 

V'X  i  ?K«R'Tr?r''^  Tnir!j''rTr?r.! 

\y 

^5*1 

,    f*q  '^  dRTfTsiT'TPr     1 

Vo:(     f;MY=^  Wt^qftiT: 

9 

\\ 

\' 

^qriTTif^a;- 

Vi}  ,  vrj'n'=??'r'-"'T'^'T    !  T.^^^- 

^\ 

e 

Vo 

VoV      V^HmiUri^VrT;    !   T^fTT?!- 

\^ 

\<. 

(=i 

■  ■      JTVflrt 

\*B>        W  ITS ir  rrjT 

!1 

j  ^tit'f- 

V*-^       *i    '^     1    Tl    f? 

Jf" 

\ 

x*v, 

v*^  ,  '>T''mt>5^irf^?r"5'^rarT:-..  tp^'.t: 

y. 

\\ 

15 

v* 

^TTiEirmflrsTEnriEBf             ... 

Tt^^p^:^- 

3^ 

'*\ 

V. 

'll'^'Ml'lTl  l^'^ltMl     ..'..■».. 

mr^?r€^w- 

PORCHASKD  FOB  COTKSNIIBNT. 

w«*%  3W^W^!ic!rjiiF!!ft  H  \  II 

i»=r  «rr^ff<T^^  f'Ji  m^ivfi  sfsm  II  «  || 

No.  1495. 

5tr°  -f5r!t  f%i?t^fts5rr!iiRr- 

*^fiW  ?'a"itfs'3:\ll^ll 
^°-^r5Tr:  ?r?ii"ii4^:  ir<if|   RhiS:   <r7ii   m't   firm 

iirarsK^;  a^;  II  \i  || 

"THftftCTTni  jT'tjw  T^w  II  H  II 


^ 


j 


l.tST    OF   UBS. 


vvv 


W  iJT     

nioiisnrfe^  

fT'Sti^TffT^^ra:  

^rarV^fT^ 

iT^f?ran^"ft  


!T3^f?:.. 


Tfi^^^:    

^^iT'Trs'ii. 


-^RflK: 

sTirTwrr^ 

•mir^tf: I 

q?Tr?^TtTr5TT:  

tHHT^iT'^    i 

W  T^   

Tf  Tf    


V^^T- 

(rmf^. 

STW«Tf= 

id 

fCT^*!*: 

»\ 

STT 

« 

'> 

" 

Wl^^ff: 

£ 

ra=T1f: 

Vr 

w(?k3tfBTr 

\ 

Ifl: 

m^-iV 

■< 

WTfts^. 

« 

5^ 

WhTl; 

1^ 

^r^f^inrf- 

» 

Jft: 

ifrara^' 

v^ 

trwlT. 

« 

5Rr>TT: 

(^ 

k^      


lirjw^R: :  ^1^ 

'i  « 

r^^^m-T-  !  % 

;      fl=^r^-    ;  I 

,  *T  T'T          '  \?  : 

1  W  T^          i  :<<; 

■    ^  T^  ^^ 

'      Trf:  I 


i  WT*-- 


FFRCRASED  FOK  OciTERI 


HTTiiWi"!^^  5t?r?OTs>-Tnr:  II 

No.  1483. 

S^itrwfHi!ii'«<«-^''^°''*'''  I 

trrrr<Hrr  «r?T<nr  fm'i'i  =iicit?>t  1 1  ^ 
jif  i»[5r  9T*'  =?  i-'nESrt  fy^r  ii^'^  ^  I 
HflflismfRiii  inrfrfS;!!^  Tir  l|  t 

!T??rf^?rRtrj|TW>  Hf^-fifmr  II  ^  II 

«^r«')!Trwi%f  H55r!rr%T(r»5r5i':  II  '<  |l 

itfW:T5i%RiT>l5  9?  Rm»t  cfsr  I 

a-ffi  S  ir!r«^5  ii<n7  S  ^Fpiit^^oltn  II  ^  II 

^m  Rp'  fffi  "■  swiRf  MiinT  IM  II 

aitrft^irrM  s^rit^ir^OTr  II  ^9  II 
go_i  1  ^  il  jft  wnitWHi^rrrqFjar^q  >frH|rr5;r3i?- 

No.  l«2. 
Wf^^BT7I%*.  I 

w">-!(tr  f^vjif  lar  Ff^  "^  tiwil,  I 

<r?r'?5>rftg;iittft  rai^riranr  fisis^  II  ^  II 


166  SXTRACT3  FROM   HSa. 

No.  1498. 

^'^-arrfl^  f%^  fTfT:  3RTqr  «"?rT  ^?fr^'^  srt  I 

No.  1496. 

fT^5>«ir^  =^R-3f  r^qji^Tf  11^  1 1  X  II 

3T[fr:  JTHT^iTfr^^:  1 1   ^v®  || 


rOBCirABED  FOB  OOVEKNMBST,                                 167 

1 

«Tr^  spriPTf^^  •l^K^if^^:                                        ■ 

I 

j^RBiit  Berg's  tfrw!  II  '<^  II                   1 

■ 

irFifif?ic5T«r55frr!5f 

^Sssiiflgfi^JT^Sf  1 

fTcTrf^%3THm'TR^^ 

ftwR4ir  HR-it  ^WT  II  V^  II 

mifssiPl  iTrSff"r!r5»rrR:!f^5rwf3): 

H'mrTO^iTrr'i3r<?5ri'5iTrur<ir:  iniSr^ini,  1 

Hft-:  5ft«it!n>rd  jiRf^!  Mt.%i^  j^t 

H^ S sn'Sa'aiTr:  ^fsm  ^3  %  hi5>i_  l|<^"'|| 

j^ttgi^S^  Buft^iw?'  3«n  1 

mfl^w  3ift  iwqr  Tisjimra  ?r^n  II  <(^  || 

f(^  !ilg?-5i=i!jR^  'i^=iiTt*;rc»rrwr!cit!Tx^«  gw^fS)?- 

fli>rf%%  5T^=iir?T5f^#i«s*'fre!irrns;[M^  ^tpt  »t?- 

#pjwr:  <mra:  II  ^^  II 

No.  1,30J. 

^fN^TjTFtt-  f3t=i&=!r^r*i  1 

3TC°-r«i  msTsT^tW^S't  ifsjjHTV^iI  j 

St=i  ssqrii'^sinTi  «rre=ir«ra  ^inniii  in  || 

gTsr(=nrer?riT  at5>rSt%^Hn>  1 

^iT!  »ft^>jiTr7r7  ^'J>nsiftpri?i%  |l  t  II 

«io  -i7iTrT?wifSsTrii%  ^> 

irorHft  «-nwrig<mi«i5  1 

5T<^+Hr^  ^rf^mrCT:  V^: 

Rwinnjt  iii>f  vm\^  11  ^  II 

^ 

LIST   OF   H9S, 


«Twpr . 


WWTfTltf'T^ 

^i^rt^'qi^i. 


dHrfytTrsfiiT 

w^^f%q'?iiT^f»Tj 

«f77    

w  "T?    

*r?'-i'nflfiT  

5?CT?^^W  fT^T^W 

T^     .^.. 


tTT'ST    

^'TW^TT^tft      

fm^TTt^l 


TftffrfirT!  H^N7= . 


fi^^!i^fT*rra?T*i^: 


«T  "TV 

5^^^■^=Ir5t 


ST^: 


V 

w 

v« 

X=i 

w 

^ 

V 

\- 

V 

£ 

JiS 

\\ 

V 

V 

i^ 

^v 

»^ 

\< 

c 

x^ 

"l* 

XX 

Vrf 

x«^x 

X«M 


"^ 


169  ■ 


P0RCHA8ED  FOR  OOTEBMSENT. 

fS^fRtJ^TIRftit  !KJ  II   £  II 
R>I>  SIT  ^51  iTTRr  ^W^THf* 

filW  ft^TT  flil^WICT^^.  II  <   II 

Tg^  Tram  ir7(?si'g>- 
^^([T%^^*tii  ijs^nr  I 

*t%^  mii>iraw<t:irsr!!,  II  V  II 

fimsn:  5tPi5r  SrtrftTjin  I 

s?^ar-j!?ft  fStVgW  II  ^\  II  S 

w  iift^:  vPhtitISrw^  I 

IT;  Tr  sfriirft:  yiinrf*;  ||  X^  1)      '  J 

ifC%TnHiii*«IH(rf5W:  II  ^^  II 
22 


170  xmtACTs  ntox  vss. 

fM:fT^?pnrf?RTiw^  U  \"*  It 

TiTnra^«rw»%  ^EWirrajr:  ||  ^^  It 
f^tfTcnff ^'jn^^JTH  1 1  ^^11 

sb  «H»-«i^4fi'  f%^^jrra^:  II  \^  It 


FURilHASED  FOR  gOVERNUENT, 

■iT'^nRr  f3H^f>mft=t:  II  H"  II 

Bn%Tfi:irrf!3™?  «nS  I 
jrgwTi  ^fPij  r%%vt 
Pt^scR^Tppjftufiiriit^  II  HX  II 

(trfe^ilTUtft^sn^  I 
!m;  'ft-  ^^  SUPIjf^T- 
pr^ipir  ^^3^  Tir:  1 1  '('<  II 

tII^  "iNr  ^?rTf%T:  ^%  I 

51^  ^  «reR:?r5T  ^33^1:  II  '(^  II 

<RT  irtfr^rtiTrfilf :   I 

Tf&iiw^n.H^i'm*  *  II  T*  II 
WfTfT'Sfi^^'i'Jrig'n- 

3^:  wiili(ac«qit«i<n,  II  S^  II 


172  IXTBACTS  FEOX  MIS. 

[f5r^»|TrRf%^C5r^?T:] 


PUBCHASED  POB  OOVBIUtUGKT. 

<(iti'<i«<s%=r  gft  iwi^  I 
HTq^i'W  wraftq?-!  II  ^^  II 
Ri<t\  ifSr  *r%!i*lS^iHr:  I 
■ift^ifrarnRfrHrfMr  IM?  II 

ITPirsqnrftltifTRnJi^  II  ^V  II 

97  ^  Hfit:  *Md<.l.-'Hlf^+l  l|   ^H  11 
f3I%4?RiTf^^  ^f*»iTl  I 

=1  ^lifltiHHitsm-ftH^  II  \\  II 


174  EXTBACT3  FBOU  UBS. 


TlV^rr  5^»r^cnf  >j^:  II  ^^  II 

i%tl^  ^^'T'F^iltf't^: 

Td<RrRpr  ^  gl^W  II  ^^  H 


rCRCHABKD    FOB   OOrKnNMBNT. 

fiiiitKjit^icitirtfVin:  fr^r  I 
innf^iTr;  trf^ftin  irtj  m:  ll'''  II 

V  m  ftur:  TiT^a  Wff^  II  '"^  II 
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